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GEN.  HAMPTON'S  REPORT 


Of  Opet-ations  of  1st  and  2d  Dhisions  of  Cavalry,  from  the  8th  to  the  IWi  June,  1804.*^ 


H'D.  Qrs.  1st  Div.  Cavalry, 
July  9tli,  1864. 

Colonel  : 

Having  notified  the  General 
Commanding,  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  June,  that  Sheridan  with 
a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, had  crossed  the  Pamunkey, 
I  was  ordered  to  take  one  divis- 
ion, in  addition  to  my  own,  and 
follow  him.'  Supposing  that  he 
would  strike  at  Gordonsville,  and 
Charlottesville,  I  moved  rapidly 
with  my  division,  so  as  to  inter- 
pose my  command  between  him 
and  the  places  named  above,  at 
the  same  time  directing  Major 
General  Fitz  Lee  to  follow,  as 
speedily  as  j)0ssible.  In  two  days 
march,  I  accomplished  the  object 
I  had  in  view, — that  of  placing  my- 
self in  front  of  the  enemy, — and  I 
camped  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
in  Green  Spring  Yalley,  three 
miles  beyond  Trevillian's  Station 
on  the  Central  Eail  Eoad,  whilst 
General  Fitz  Lee  camped  the  same 
night  near  Ijouisa  C.  H.  Hear- 
ing during  the  night  that  the  ene- 
my had  crossed  the  iS"orth  Anna 
at  Carpenter's  Tord,  I  deter- 
mined to  attack  him  at  daylight. 
•General  Lee  was  ordered  to  attack 

*  Never  before  publiahefL 
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on  the  road  leading  from  Louisa 
C.  H.  to  Clayton's  Store,  whilst 
my  division  would  attack  on  the, 
road  from  Trevillian's  Station  to 
the  same  point.  By  this  disposi- 
tion of  my  troops,  I  hoped  to  cover 
Lee's  left  and  my  right  flank — 1<>. 
drive  the  enemy  back  if  he  at- 
tempted to  reach  Gordonsville  by 
passing  to  my  left,  and  to  conceal 
mj'  real  design,  which  was  to  strike 
him  at  Clayton's  Store,  after  unit- 
ing the  two  divisions.  At  day- 
light mj  division  was  ready  to  at- 
tack at  Trevillians,  Butler's  and 
Young's  brigades  being  held  for 
that  purpose,  whilst  Rosser  wa:s 
sent  to  cover  a  road  on  my  left. — 
Soon  after  these  dispositions  wero 
made.  General  Lee  sent  to  iufonu 
me  that  he  was  moving  out  to  at- 
tack. Butler  was  immediately 
advanced  and  soon  met  the  enemy 
whom  he  drove  handsomely  until 
he  was  heavily  reinforced  and  took 
position  behind  Avorks.  Young's 
brigade  was  sent  to  reinforce  But- 
ler and  these  two  brigades  pushed 
the  enemy  steadilj^  back,  and  I 
hoped  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Lee's  division  at  Clayton's  Store, 
in  a  short  time.  But  whilst  wsi 
were  driving  the  enemy  in  front, 
it  was  reported  to  me  that  a  forci^ 
had  appeared  in  my  rear.     U]?<ni 
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investigation,  I  found  this  report 
correct,  the  brigade  which  had 
been  engaging  General  Lee  hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  his  front, 
passed  his  left  and  got  into  my 
rear.  This  forced  me  to  with- 
draw in  front  and  to  take  up  a 
new  line.  This  was  soon  done, 
and  the  brigade  which  had  at- 
tacked me  in  rear — Custer's — was 
severely  punished,  for  I  recalled 
Rosser's  brigade,  which  charged 
them  in  front,  driving  them  back 
against  General  Lee — who  ivas 
moving  up  to  Trevillian's— and 
capturing  many  prisoners.  In 
this  sudden  attack  on  my  rear, 
the  enemy  captured  some  of  my 
led  horses,  a  few  ambulances  and 
wagons  and  three  caissons.  These 
were  all  recaptured  by  General 
Rosser  and  General  Lee  ;  the  lat- 
ter taking  in  addition  four  caissons 
and  the  H'd.  Qrs.  wagon  of  Brig- 
adier General  Custer.  My  new 
line  being  established,  I  directed 
General  Lee  to  join  me  with  his 
command  as  soon  as  possible. — 
The  enemy  tried  to  dislodge  me 
from  my  new  position,  but  failed, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the 
opposing  forces  remained  the  same 
during  the  night.  The  next  day 
at  12  m.  General  Lee  reported  to 
me,  and  his  division  Avas  placed  so 
as  to  support  mine  in  case  the 
enemy  attacked.  At  3  30  p.  m. 
a  heavy  attack  was  made  on  my 
left,  where  Butler's  brigade  was 
posted.  Being  repulsed,  the  enemy 
made  a  succession  of  determined 
assaults,  which  were  all  hand- 
somely repulsed.  In  the  mean- 
time. General  Lee  had  by  my  di- 
rections, reinforced  Butler's  left 
with  Wickham's  brigade,  whilst 
he  took  Lomax's  brigade  across 
to  the  Gordonsville  road  so  as  to 
strike  the  enemy  on  his  right 
flank.  This  movement  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  enemy  who  had 
been  heavily  punished  in  front, 
when  attacked  on  his  flank,  fell 
back  in  confusion,  leaving  his 
<lead  and  a  portion  of  his  wounded 
«u  the  tickl.     I  immediatelv  gavo 


orders  to  follow  him  up,  but  it 
was  daylight  before  these  orders 
could  be  carried  out,  the  fight 
not  having  ended  until  10  p.  m. 
In  this  interval,  the  enemy  had 
withdrawn  entirely,  leaving  his 
dead  scattered  over  the  whole  field, 
with  about  125  wounded  on  the 
ground  and  in  temporary  hos- 
pitals. We  captured,  in  addition 
to  the  wounded,  in  the  fight  and 
the  pursuit  570  prisoners.  My 
loss  in  my  own  division,  was  59  kil- 
led, 258  wounded  and  295  missing. 
Total  612.  Amongst  the  former 
I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  McAllister,  7th 
Georgia,  who  behaved  with  great 
gallantry,  and  Captain  iiussel,  of 
the  same  regiment,  who  was  actinsi- 
as  Major.  In  the  list  of  wounded 
were  Brigadier  General  Rosser. 
who  received  a  painful  wound  in 
the  first  day's  fight  whilst  charg- 
ing the  enemy  at  the  head  of  liis 
brigade,  and  whose  absence  from 
the  field  w'as  a  great  loss  to  me  ; — 
Colonel  Aiken,  (5th  So.  Ca.,  who 
had  borne  himself  with  marked 
good  conduct  during  the  fight  ; — 
Lieutenant  Colonel  King,  Cobb 
Legion,  who  was  wounded  in  a 
charge — and  Major  Anderson,  7th 
Georgia.  The  enemy  in  his  re- 
treat crossed  the  river  at  Carpen- 
ter's Ford  and  kept  down  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  stream.  As 
he  had  a  pontoon  train  with  him, 
which  enabled  him  to  cross  the 
river  at  any  point,  I  was  forced 
to  keep  on  the  south  of  the  rivers, 
so  as  to  interpose  my  conunand 
between  him  and  Grant's  army, 
which  he  was  seeking  to  rejoin. — 
During  several  da3's,  whilst  we 
marched  on  jiarallel  lines,  I  con- 
stantly offered  battle,  which  he 
studiously  declined  and  he  fol- 
lowed the  northern  bank  of  the 
Mattapony  and  the  Pamunkey  un- 
til he  gained  the  shelter  of  his 
gunboats  on  the  latter  at  the 
White  House,  where  he  crossed 
during  the  night.  Here  he  met  a 
strong  reinforcement,  with  ample 
supplies  and  after  resting  a  dajr, 
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he  moved  dowu  the  river,  thence 
across  the  country  to  the  Forge 
Bridges,  where  he  crossed  the 
Chickahominy.  Chambliss'  brig- 
ade, which  liad  joined  me  two 
days  previous,  attacked  him  at 
this  point  and  drove  him  some 
distance.  Fearing  that  he  might 
pass  up  the  James  River,  tlirough 
Charles  city  C.  H.  and  Westover, 
I  took  position  that  niglit  so  as  to 
cover  the  roads  from  Long  Bridge 
to  the  latter  place.  The  next 
morning,  the  24th  June — he  drove 
in  my  pickets  at  Samaria  Church 
and  advanced  beyond  ISTance's 
Shop.  I  determined  to  attack  him 
and  to  this  end  I  ordered  Briga- 
dier General  Gary,  who  had  joined 
jne  that  morning,  to  move  from 
Salem  Church  around  to  Smith's 
Store  and  to  attack  on  the  ttank, 
as  soon  as  the  attack  in  front  com- 
menced. General  Lee  left  Lomax 
to  hold  the  river  road  and  brought 
Wickham  to  join  in  the  attack. — 
The  necessary  arrangements  hav- 
ing been  made.  General  Gary  ad- 
vanced from  Smith's  Store  and 
took  position  near  Nance's  Shop. 
The  enemy  had  in  the  meantime 
thrown  up  strong  works  along  his 
whole  line  and  his  position  was  a 
strong  one.  As  soon  as  Gary  had 
engaged  the  enemy,  Chambliss 
was  thrown  forward,  and  by  a 
movement  handsomely  executed, 
connected  with  him,  and  the  two 
brigades  were  thrown  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  whole  line  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Major  Gene- 
ral Fitz  Lee  charged  the  works  of 
the  enemy,  who  after  fighting 
stubbornly  for  a  short  time,  gave 
way,  leaving  his  dead  and  wound- 
ed on  the  field.  This  advance 
of  our  troops  was  made  in  the 
face  of  a  very  heavy  fire  of  ar- 
tillery and  musketry  and  it  was 
most  handsomely  accomplished. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  gave  way, 
I  brovight  up  the  Phillips'  and  the 
Jefl".  Davis  Legions  mounted,  or- 
dering them  to  charge.  This  they 
did   most    gallantly,   driving    the 


enemy  for  three  miles  in  confu- 
sion. Bobbins'  battalion  and  the 
12th  Virginia  cavalry  were  mount- 
ed and  participated  in  a  part  of 
this  charge,  in  which  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Massie,  commanding  the 
latter,  was  wounded  whilst  gal- 
lantly leading  his  men  over  the 
M'^orks  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy 
were  completely  routed  and  were 
pursued  to  within  2^  miles  of 
Charles  city  C.  H., — the  pursuit 
lasting  till  10  o'clock  at  night. — 
We  captured  157  prisoners,  inclu- 
ding 1  colonel  and  12  commissioned 
officers  and  the  enemy  left  their 
wounded,  amounting  to  quite  a 
large  number,  scattered  over  the 
ground  upon  which  we  had  fought. 
My  loss  was  6  killed  and  59 
wovmded  in  my  own  division, — 
The  reports  of  losses  from  the  oth- 
er commands  have  not  been  sent  to 
me.  Sheridan  retreated  to  Wy- 
noke  Neck  in  order  to  cross  the 
James  River  under  protection  of 
the  gvmboats,  and  I,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  Gene- 
ral commanding,  moved  on  the 
26th  June  to  the  Pontoon  Bridge, 
with  a  view  to  cross  and  join  the 
army  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James  River.  This  closed  my 
operations,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  defeat  of  Sheridan's 
movement  in  our  rear. 

The  recent  publications  of  the 
enemy,  together  with  some  of  their 
orders  which  have  been  captured, 
show  that  Sheridan's  object  was  to 
destroy  Gordonsville  and  Char- 
lottesville, with  the  Rail  Road 
near  those  places— to  unite  with 
Hunter  in  his  attack  on  Lynch- 
burg, and  after  the  capture  of  that 
place  to  move  their,  joint  forces  to 
the  White  House  on  the  Pamun- 
key,  from  which  jjoint  they  could 
join  Grant,  or  threaten  Richmond. 
Sheridan  was  defeated  at  Trevil- 
lian'8 — was  punished  in  the  skir- 
mishes at  the  White  House  and 
Forge- Bridges,  and  was  routed  at 
Samaria  Church.  We  captured 
852  prisoners,  whilst  his  loss  in 
killed     and    wounded     was    very 
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heavy.  I  beg  to  express  m}'^  entire 
satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  offi- 
cers and  men  in  my  command. 
Major  General  Fitz  Lee  co-opera- 
ted with  me  heartily  and  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  Brigadier 
General  Butler,  who  commanded 
my  division  a  part  of  the  time; 
General  Eosser  and  Col.  Wright 
in  my  own  command,  all  dischai"- 
ged  their  duties  admirably.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Colonel  Dula- 
ney,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Eosser 's  brigade,  after 
General  Eosser  was  wounded. 

Brig.  General  Chambliss  M'^ith 
his  brigade  rendered  most  efficient 
service,  as  did  Brigadier  General 
Gary,  both  of  these  commands 
contributing  largely  to  the  success 
at  Samaria  Church.  The  subor- 
dinate officers  have  sustained  their 
superiors  well,  and  the  men  could 
not  have  behaved  better  than  they 


did.  The  artillery  under  MaJ. 
Chew  was  admirably  handled  and 
did  good  service.  I  am  under  obli- 
gations to  my  staff  for  the  very  able 
assistance  they  gave  me,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  expressing  not  only  my 
obligations,  but  my  thanks  to 
them.  When  the  Gen.  command- 
ing takes  into  consideration  the 
disparity  in  numbers  of  the  troopti 
engaged,  the  many  disadvantages 
under  which  my  men  labored,  their 
hard  marches,  their  want  of  sup- 
plies, their  numerous  privations, 
and  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
these  were  borne,  he  will,  I  trast 
be  satisfied  with  the  results  accom- 
plished. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yevj  Eespectfull}^, 
Wade  Hampton, 

Maj.  GeH. 
To  Lt.  Col.  Taylor, 

A.  A.  Gen. 


IN  DURA  CATENA." 


Chain  the  Eagle  and  veil  his  eyes  ! 

Torture  him  dumb  and  dim  ! 
For  how  were  the  foul  and  the  base  of  soul 

Free,  till  they  fetter'd  him  ! 


Bind  him  !  Blind  him  !  Blacken  hini 

Blight  him  forcvermore ! 
Brothers  !  doubt,  if  the  bird  ye  cage 

Was  ever  so  free,  before. 


yea, 


Kever  a  flight  so  near  the  stars, 

Never  a  gaze  so  clear, 
To  meet  the  flush  of  a  lovelier  dawn 

In  a  loftier  atmosphere  ! 

Brothers  ;  judge  if  your  dungeon's  depth 
Grow  bright  in  his  cloudless  lame  ; 

Brothers,  doubt  if  the  shadow  of  death 
Be  dark  to  your  midnight  shame  ! 

Ah  !  ray  Brothers  !  the  world  has  lost 
Its  grace  and  worth  !     'Tis  time 

Ye  planted  a  cross  for  love  to  clasp, 
For  loyalty  to  crnnb. 
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THE  LOW  COUNTRY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLmA.' 


The  agricultural  community 
was  composed  of  two  classes  of 
planters.  The  liret  consisted  of  the 
»ice  planters,  among  whom  were 
found  the  oldest  families,  and  who 
almost  universally  adhered  to  the 
Episcopal  Cliurch  ;  for  this  branch 
©f  agriculture  and  many  of  the 
families  interested  in  it  dated  back 
from  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 
Their  landed  property  covered  the 
fresh  water  alluvions  of  this  re- 
j»ion,  and  their  mansions  were 
seated  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the 
iftumerous  rivers  which  intersect 
this  coast.  This  interest  embraced 
•half  the  wealth  of  the  lower  coun- 
ivy.  The  second  class  consisted 
«f  planters  engaged  in  growing 
that  variety  of  cotton  so  remarka- 
ble for  the  fineness  and  length  of 
its  staple,  reqviiring  the  most  care- 
ful cultivation  and  thriving  only 
•n  a  narrow  strip  of  country.  It 
was  much  cultivated  in  some  lo- 
calities on  the  main  land,  but  more 
successfully  on  the  chain  of  islands 
fying  between  Charleston  harbor 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
river.  Many  parts  of  these  were, 
mx  years  ago,  among  the  most 
highly  cultivated  regions  of  Ameri- 
ca. A  peculiar  and  skillful  system 
of  tillage  applied  to  the  production 
and  improvement  of  this  agricul- 
tural staple  had  gradually  grown 
up  there,  and  had  covered  these 
islands  with  valuable  estates  and 
luxurious  homes.  These  island 
planters  did  not  so  many  of  them 
make  Charleston  their  summer 
home,  but  more  generally  sought, 
on  some  pomt  on  the  sea  shore 
a  healthy  and  agreeable  resi- 
dence not  far  from  their  planta- 
tions. They  Avere  generally  men 
of  education,  and  most  of  them 
attached  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
but  yet  had  stamped   upon   them 

*  Continvied  from  last  unmber. 


more  local  peculia-rities*  of  mannei-j 
language  and  opinions  than  those 
who  lived  more  in  the  city.  Be- 
fore steam  boats  had  become  so 
common  a  means  of  tran.sporta- 
tion — and  indeed  long  since  then, 
the  island  planter's  equipage  wsa- 
peculiar  and  expensive*  He  sel-^ 
dom  carne  to  town  in  his  carriage 
across  one  or  more  fields  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  but  generally  in  his 
barge,  a  canoe  of  monstrous  size, 
of  beautiful  model  and  handsome- 
ly finished,  rowed  by  eight  or  ten' 
negroes,  and  gliding  througiJ  the 
troubled  waters  at  from  7  to»-  8' 
miles  an  hour — the  negroes  pulUng' 
the  more  lustily,  as  each  of  iihem 
had  on  board  some  amall  store  of 
produce  which  he  was  eager  t© 
sell  in  town.  As  the  island  plan- 
ter's crop  was  highly  valuable  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  being 
worth  from  30  to  100  cts  per  pound 
— the  same  vehicle  in  the  cours* 
of  the  season  brought  his  crop  to 
market,  10  or  1.5  bales  at  a  time. 
Charleston  early  became  more 
than  a  mere  commercial  city.  A 
number  of  families,  the  largest 
proprietors,  in  the  lower  country, 
had  for  several  generations  town 
residences  there.  And  this  fre- 
quently became  the  chief  home  of 
the  family.  With  the  addition 
of  the  families  of  the  better  class 
of  professional  men — these  made 
up  an  attractive  society.  Inter- 
course with  a  large  and  varied  cir- 
cle of -acquaintance,  public  amuse- 
ments, and  the  bustle  and  the  ani- 
mation of  a  seaport — made  the 
quiet  country  home  and  neighbor- 
hood dull  by  comparison — and 
gradually  many  of  the  richer  faird- 
iies  belonged  fully  as  much  to  the 
town  as  to  their  country  homes. 
The  residences  of  the  planters 
made  up  a  large  part  of  the  city, 
embracing  many  of  the  finest  man- 
sions ;  their  families  and  needlessly 
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numerous  servants  formed  a  large 
portioix  of  the  population.  There 
were  not  many  very  handsome 
houses,  and  unlike  most  other 
cities,  it  seemed  composed  of  large 
villas,  comfortable  rather  than 
showy,  built  in  a  style  suited  to  a 
hot  climate,  every  house  having 
one  or  more  piazzas,  and  a  garden 
of  some  size  adjacent  to  it.  The 
chief  indication  of  wealth  Charles- 
ton afforded,  was  the  very  large 
number  of  private  carriages  and 
saddle-horses  seen  in  the  streets. 
Every  planter  kept  his  carriage  ; 
the  heat  of  the  climate  rendered: 
it  desirable  in  town,  and  journeys 
to  and  from  the  plantation  render- 
ed it  necessary  to  his  family — so 
that  in  summer  especially  there 
were  many  hundred  private  car- 
riages kept  in  Charleston,  and 
every  young  man  of  any  means 
kept  his  saddle-horse.  In  fact  the 
people  of  Charleston  had  more  of 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  ruraj  life 
than  is  usually  compatible  with 
life  in  a  city,  and  from  some  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  lower  country, 
which  rendered  it  difficult  to  clear 
and  improve  maiiy  of  the  swamps 
and  other  low  lands — game  was 
abundant  and  deer  were  still  hun- 
ted and  killed  within  six  or  seven 
miles  of  the  city. 

The  business  and  prosperity  of 
Charleston  was  based  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  highly  cultivated 
country  within  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  of  it,  not  so  much  on  the 
fact  that  the  produce  of  tha.t  re- 
gion came  to  market  there,  as  on 
the  for  more  important  fact  that 
the  owners  of  that  produce  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  incomes 
there.  Not  only  the  planters  who 
lived  much  in  Charleston,  but  the 
far  more  numerous  class,  who  only 
occasionally  visited  it,  made  their 
expenditures  chiefly  at  that  point. 
It  was  the  sui:)plying  of  the  wants 
of  this  region  of  country  that  made 
up  the  retail  trade — the  chief 
.source  of  the  profits  of  the  com- 
munity. The  city  derived  but  a 
small  profit  from  the  sale  of  the 


planter's  crop,  but  a  large  profit 
from  the  expenditure  of  his  in- 
come. 

There  were  thus  many  rich  and 
well  educated  families,  whose  time, 
for  some  generations  had  been 
habitually  divided  between  town 
and  country  life.  The  winter  and 
spring  was  given  to  plantation 
life,  to  overseers,  negroes  and 
crops,  not  inimical  withheld  sports 
and  hospitable  intercourse  with 
country  neighbors.  The  long 
summer  was  a  period  of  compara- 
tive leisure  passed  in  a  city,  where 
chiefly  the  planter  had  been  edu- 
cated, where  he  had  access  to 
much  good  society,  and  opportu- 
nity and  inducements  to  intellec- 
tual improvement,  and  with  an 
educated  man  leisure  itself  tends 
to  further  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  tendency  of  this  mode, 
of  life  was  to  make  the  planter  at 
once,  the  man  of  business  and  the 
man  of  society  ;  to  make  him  ener- 
getic and  active,  for  he  had  to 
crowd  his  business  into  little  more 
than  half  the  year  ;  to  make  him 
cultivated  and  polished,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  leisure  was  passed  in  the 
midst  of  an  educated  and  refined 
society  under  circumstances  that 
stimulated  him  rather  to  mental 
than  bodily  ac  ti vity .  Accordingly 
many  acquired  a  taste  for  books, 
not  a  few  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  political  life. 
Most  of  them  had  travelled  much 
in  this  country,  and  not  a  few  in 
Europe,  and  some  in  early  life  had 
served  in  the  army  and  navy. — 
The  families  of  this  agricultural 
interest  constituted  the  body  of 
the  best  society  in  Charleston. — 
But  there  would  be  something  nar- 
row in  any  society  that  did  not 
embrace  men  of  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits,  and  this  was 
supi^lied  by  the  most  respectable 
jn-ofessional  men,  and  their  fixmi- 
lies,  and  those  of  some  merchants, 
more  particularly  those  who  were 
natives. 

Although  Charleston  was  re- 
sorted to  by  many  as  a   summer 
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residence,  j'et  the  gayest  season 
there,  the  period  when  a  stranger 
was  most  likely  to  visit  it,  was  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  January 
and  the  month  of  February.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  annual  races  for 
several  days  came  oft'  over  the 
Washington  Course  in  the  sul)urbs 
of  the  city.  This  brought  down 
the  country  gentlemen  from  far 
and  near.  When  the  town  was  full 
of  tlicir  acquaintances,  those  who 
were  disposed  to  entertain  com- 
pany on  a  large  scale  chose  this 
time,  more  especially,  for  exercising 
their  hospitality.  Besides  many 
large  and  set  dinner  parties  given 
at  great  expense,  a  succession  of 
balls,  sometimes  more  than  one  on 
the  same  night,  and  for  which 
several  hundred  invitations  were 
sent  out,  followed  each  other  until 
March  or  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
As  a  large  majority  of  the  gay  and 
fashionable  were,  or  called  them- 
selves, members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  professed  respect  for 
the  observances  enjoined  by  it — 
the  arrival  of  this  season  put  a 
stop  to  these  festivities,  and  most 
families  hastened  back  to  their 
country  homes.  For  many  years 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  diocese  of 
South  Carolina  met  in  Charleston 
about  the  period  of  the  races  ;  and 
many  a  country  gentleman  came 
to  town  to  represent  his  parish  as 
a  lay  delegate  in  the  Convention, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  partake 
of  the  fashionable  diversion  of 
horse  racing.  The  more  con- 
siderate and  "devout  portion  of  the 
church,  however,  struck  with  the 
incongruity  of  these  two  objects 
in  coming '  to  town,  had  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Convention  put  off  to 
a  later  season. 

It  must  be  understood  however 
that  gaming  was  less  a  character- 
istic of  the  Charleston  races  than 
of  any  other  in  the  U.  S.  As 
the  course  was  close  to  the  city 
— the  races  were  attended,  es- 
pecially in  former  days,  by  a  great 
number    of  ladies,    in   handsome 


eciuipages,  and  stylish  horsemen 
hung  about  them.  Latterly  on 
reaching  the  course  the  carriages 
were  abandoned,  and  fashionable 
company  assembled  in  the  spacious 
stand,  a  large  building,  from 
which  they  could  see  the  races  to 
advantage,  and  what  was  yet  more 
their  object  could  conveniently 
meet  and  converse  with  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances.  Jfothing 
was  seen  of  the  gaming,  unless 
you  chose  to  hunt  xjp  the  game- 
sters. 

At  other  seasons,  especially  in 
summer,  the  entertainments  given, 
vfere  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  dinner 
parties  embracing  a  small  number 
of  guests,  and  evening  parties,  now 
no  longer  crowded  to  a  painful 
excess. 

The  tone  of  gay  society  however 
had  been  declining  in  Charlestoii 
for  inany  years  past  from  two 
causes.  Few  married  people  and 
others  of  mature  age  went  as 
formerly  to  large  evening  parties, 
thus  withdrawing  an  element  that  ■ 
advantageously  tempered  and  ele- 
vated the  tone  of  society,  which 
has  latterly  been  composed  too 
exclusively  of  very  young  and  un- 
married persons.  And  of  late 
years  there  have  appeared  in  so- 
ciety too  many  specimens  of  the 
fast  man  and  woman,  character- 
istics caught  we  believe  by  too 
much  intercourse  with  iSTorthern 
society  and  little  tolerated  in  Char- 
leston in  former  days. 

Although  Charleston  was  not  a 
large  city,  for  its  commerce  was 
artificially  depressed  by  political 
causes,  it  possessed  many  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  capital,  all  the 
interest  and  social  ties  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  represent- 
ed there.  It  was  a  centre  of 
thought  and  opinion  to  the  whole 
State,  and  justly  so — for  there  was 
much  mental  culture,  varied  at- 
tainment and  true  refinement  as- 
sembled within  hearing  of  the 
chimes  of  St.  Michael's  bells. 

Except  Charleston,  there  was 
no  considerable  town  in  the  lower 
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country  ;  but  many  villages  much 
resorted  to  in  summer,  and  at  that 
j«ason  aftbrding  agreeable  and 
well  informed  society,  had  sprung 
up  in  the  gloomy  and  monotonous 
pine  forests,  and  at  far  more  at- 
tractive points  on  the  sea  shore. — 
Conspicuous  among  these  was  the 
town  of  Beaufort  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  the  families  of  plant- 
t-rs,  most  of  which  had  held  con- 
siderable properties  in  that  neigh- 
borhood for  some  generations. — 
l^o  where  else  would  you  find 
junong  the  same  number  so  many 
persons  of  edueatioii  and  breeding, 
and  no  where  but  in  Scotland  al- 
most a  whole  community  embra- 
cing 30  few  names — and  so  much 
connected  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
«hietly  through  their  descent  from 
one  family,  the  Barnwells,  settled 
there  from  the  early  days  of  the 
eolony.  Beaufort,  delightfully 
•ituated  on  the  waters  of  Port 
Royal,  in  close  vicinity  to  that 
noble  harbor,  had  water  communi- 
•ation  in  every  direction  with  the 
plantations  around  it  and  the  in- 
habitants were  much  given  to 
aquatic  as  well  as  field  sports. — 
The  tone  of  society  in  Beaufort, 
unlike  Charleston,  was  checked 
and  tamed  by  the  very  rigid 
notions  prevalent  there  as  to  the 
frivolity  and  sinfulness  of  many 
amusements  highly  attractive  to 
the  young  and  gay,"  although  most 
families  there  were  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  usually  con- 
•idered  lax  on  this  point. 

Nothing  can  indicate  more 
.•(trongly  the  tenacity  with  which 
families  in  the  lower  country  have 
«lung  to  the  community  and  the 
homes  in  which  they  were  planted 
•everal  generations  ago,  than  the 
fact  that  we  can  name  several 
families  in  different  parts  of  it, 
who  by  taking  a  little  pains  can 
enumerate  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  akin  to  them — and  nearly 
all  of  these,  persons  in  a  somewhat 
similar  social  position  with  them- 
selves. One  family  can  enumerate 
sixty  kinsmen  who  have  fallen  in 


the  Confederate  service.  There 
are  also  many  instances  of  gangt? 
of  negroes  numbering  two  or  three 
hundred,  which  have  remained  on 
the  same  plantation,  or  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  family,  for 
several  generations — and  every  in- 
dividual negro  was  related  to  al- 
most all  of  the  others. 

Similar  instances  are  rare  else- 
where among  the  restless  and  mi- 
gratory population  of  the  U.  S.. 
and  this  permanence  in  the  homes 
of  the  population  would  seem,  yet 
is  not,  incompatible  with  the  facts 
which  appear  from  the  census  of 
1850,  which  shows  that  of  all  the 
States,  the  people  of  South  Caroli- 
na have  been  latterlj-  most  given 
to  emigration,  and  that  for  every 
hundred  whites  born  in  South 
Carolina  and  then  living  there, 
there  were  fifty  nine  natives  of  the 
State  living  beyond  its  borders. — 
This  applies  to  the  whites.  Some- 
thing like  this  was  also  true  of  the 
negroes.  The  population  of  South 
Carolina  has  always  been  increas- 
ing rapidly,  but  kept  down  by  emi- 
gration, first  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  to  Georgia,  and  lat- 
terly also  to  all  the  States  west 
and  south  of  it.  In  several  of 
them  whole  neighborhoods  can  be 
fouiid  peopled  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Besides  many  negroes  sold 
out  of  the  State,  many  emigrants 
carried  negroes  with  them,  and 
some  removed  large  gangs  at  once 
from  some  worn  out  plantation  to 
the  vii'gin  soil  of  the  west. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
colony  were  many  of  a  better  class 
of  people,  and  some  families  pros- 
pered and  continued  to  prosper 
perhaps  through  a  combination  of 
fortuitous  circumstances,  perhaps 
through  some  personal  qualities 
which  were  inherited.  Superior 
abilities  or  energy  often  continue 
to  show  themselves,  in  some  indi- 
viduals at  least  of  the  same  family, 
for  several  generations.  But  we 
believe  that  a  constitutional  tem- 
perance in  many  cases  chiclly  ena- 
bled the  colonist   and  his  descend- 
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ants  to  adapt  themselves  to  condi- 
tions of  life  so  trying  to  the  white 
race,  and  that  many  families  be- 
m,me  extinct  through  the  reten- 
tfion  of  some  of  the  gross  appetites 
•liaracteristic  of  the  people  of 
northern  climates. 

In  no  part  of  the  Southei'n 
t§tetes  had  there  been  more  perma- 
nence in  the  relations  between  the 
negroes  and  their  masters  ;  grand- 
fethers,  fathers,  and  sons  of  each 
race  often  holding  successively  the 
same  relations  respectively  to  each 
ether,  r  This  tended  greatly  to  soft- 
PiU  the  harsher  features  of  slavery. 

One  of  the  changes  in  the  lower 
♦country,  within  tlie  recollection 
of  the  wi'iter  of  this  article,  was  an 
increased  sense  of  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion and  spiritual  wants  of  the 
slave.  lie  has  seen  much  zealous 
labor,  and  much  liberal  expendi- 
ture directed  to  this  end,  often 
with  little  Judgment.  In  this 
matter  it  was  chieliy  individuals 
;*nd  congregations  of  the  Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Churches  that  have  fallen  under 
his  observation.  In  many  cases 
much  apparent  success  was  the 
I'esult.  Yet  it  is  his  conviction 
that  the  negroes  can  only  become 
and  continue  a  christian  people, 
while  in  close  connection  with  and 
Huder  the  control  of  a  superior 
race.  Docile  as  they  are,  they 
eannot  be  trained  to  any  high  and 
permanent  religious  life.  Left  to 
themselves,  Christianity  Avould  sink 
soon  into  a  wretched  superstition, 
and  die  out  rapidly.  The  con- 
scientious laborer  in  this  field  will 
not  lose  his  hnal  reward.  Yet  we 
««annot  but  sympathize  Avith  a  de- 
vout and  learned  clergyman,  a 
native  of  England,  who  had  devo- 
ted himself  to  the  instruction  of  a 
multitude  of  negroes  on  several 
large  plantations  in  the  richest' 
portion  of  the  State.  He  Avit- 
nessed  the  utter  contempt  they 
suddenly  shoAved  for  all  that  he 
had  taught  them  to  hold  most 
sacred,  and   Avas  forced  to   admit 


that  he  had  seen  perish  in  half  an 
hour  the  labor  of  thirty  years. 

Of  the  families  of  most  note  in 
colonial  times,  many  are  extinct — 
but  not  a  fcAV  remain  and  continue 
to  hold  high  social  positions.  Most 
of  them  are  of  English  origin,  but 
several  derive  their  names'at  least 
from  Huguenot  colonists.  Inter- 
marriages for  several  generations 
has  verj'  much  connected  these 
old  families  Avith  each  other.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  particular  ftiuiilies,  yet  it 
may  indicate  Avhat  the  condition 
of  society  in  the  loAver  country 
has  been,"^  to  mention  a  few  facts  a* 
to  some  of  them. 

The  Middletons,  sprung  from  a 
good  English  femily,  a  branch  of 
Avhich  holds  the  rank  of  Baronet  in 
England,  have  long  been  prominent 
in  society  in  the  loAver  country. — 
From  the  time  of  Arthur  Middle- 
ton  who  took  the  lead  in  the  over- 
throAV  of  the  government  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors  in  1719.  and 
Avho  Avas  soon  after  made  Gover- 
nor under  the  Iloyal  government — 
this  family  has  seldom  been  Avith- 
out  some  member  conspicuous  in 
public  life.  Kot  having  come  out 
destitute  from  England  they  early 
acquired  large  property  in  the 
colony — and  have  retained  no  lit- 
tle Avealth  in  several  branches  of 
the  family.  Many  of  them  havt- 
been  distinguished  for  cultivated 
mmds,  refined  tastes  and  devotion 
to  the  fine  arts.  There  are  more- 
over more  persons  among  the  bet- 
ter class  in  the  lov/er  country,  de- 
scended from  the  female  branche>i 
of  this  family  than  from  any  other 
in  South  Carolina. 

Middleton  Place,  on  the  Avest 
bank  of  Ashley  Kiver,  the  country 
house  of  the  chief  branch  of  this 
family  for  several  generations, 
Avas  perhaps  the  best  knoAvn  coun- 
try resideacc  in  the  State.  It  Avas 
remarkable  for  the  extent  and^ 
solidity  though  not  the  beauty  of 
the  mansion,  the  extensive  terra- 
ces and  shrubbery  around  it,  and 
the  treasures  of  literature,  art  and 
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autiquitj  it  contained,  and  for 
its  liberal  and  elegant  hospitality 
from  former  times  down  to  a  late 
daT,  when  the  northern  invaders 
sacked  and  tired  it  with  more  than 
Gothic  liarbarity.  Among  the 
property  there,  was  a  valuable  ser- 
vice of  plate  carried  to  Russia  by 
the  late  .Henry  Middleton,  when 
U.  S.  Minister  at  St.  Peters  burgh, 
and  brought  back  on  his  return  to 
this  country.  An  old  negro  ser- 
vant had  buried  it  not  long  before 
the  fall  of  Charleston  in  a  spot 
known  only  to  himself  and  his 
master.  The  Yankees  had  heard 
of  this  plate,  and  not  finding  it  in 
the  house,  concluded  tliat  no  one 
Avas  more  hkely  to  know  where  it 
was  hid  than  he  who  habitually 
kept  it.  On  his  refusal  to  tell 
them  where  it  was  hid  they  threat- 
ened to  hang  him,  and  put  their 
threat  into  execution  by  hanging 
him  up  for  a  few  minutes,  more 
than  once — but  on  his  persistently 
refusing  to  betray  the  trust  they 
repeated  th(^  torture  once  too  often, 
and  he  died  witli  the  secret  un- 
divulged. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
.stood  Drayton  Hall,  built  by  the 
father  of  that  William  Henry 
Drayton,  so  conspicuous  in  Caro- 
lina and  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress early  in  the  revolutionary 
contest.  Though  somewhat  dilap- 
idated, the  mansion  was  in  size, 
solidity  and  architectural  beauty  a 
rare  example  of  a  gentleman's 
country  seat.  The  torch  was 
about  to  be  apphed  to  it,  when 
learning  the  name  of  the  family 
that  owned  it,  the  enemy  spar- 
ed it  for  the  sake  of  a  certain 
commander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
of  the  same  name  and  fomily  who 
having  moved  to  the  North  was 
then  busy,  not  in  defending  his 
own  native  State,  but  in  the 
conquest  and  devastation  of  it. 

Tlu;  family  of  Pinckney  appear- 
ed early  in  the  history  of  the  colo- 
ny, but  became  important  through 
the  abilities  of  Chief  Justice  Pinck- 
ney,   of   his    elder    son,   General 


Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  a 
man  of  the  most  solid  capacity 
as  a  soldier,  lawyer  and  statesman. 
Minister  to  France  fit  a  most  crit- 
ical period  of  our  history;  of  his 
younger  son.  Gen.  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney, a  gallant  soldier  and  an  ac- 
complished gentleman,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  best  scholar  ot 
his  day  at  Westminster  school  in 
England,  where,  according  to  Co- 
lonial custom,  he  was  sent — and 
by  the  brilliant  abilities  and  po- 
litical success  of  Charles  Pinckney 
nephew  to  the  Chief  Justice.  He 
claimed  the  most  important  share 
in  framing  the  constitution  of 
1789,  and  was  long  Minister  to 
Spain,  but  was  a  man  of  far  less  ele- 
vated character  than  his  cousins. 
The  family  have  retained  an  ele- 
vated social  position,  and  until  the 
war  great  wealth  in  more  than 
one  branch.  The  town  residence 
of  Chief  Justice  Pinckney,  a  strik- 
ing building  from  its  antique  style 
and  spacious  apartments,  con- 
tinued until  1861  one  of  the  man- 
sions most  distinguished  for  its 
hospitality  and  the  excellent  socie- 
ty met  with  there.  Its  last  pos- 
sessor was  a  maiden  daughter  of 
General  C.  C.  Pinckney,  who  at- 
tained a  very  great  age  employing 
a  large  fortune  chietly  in  perhaps 
too  indiscriminate  a  charity.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
which  in  Dec.  1801,  swept  a  path 
through  Charleston  a  furlong  wide 
and  more  than  a  mile  long.  The 
owner,  driven  from  place  to  place 
before  the  invading  enemy,  surviv- 
ed several  years,"  witnessing  the 
dilapidation'of  her  own  fortunes 
and  regretting  more  the  ruin  of 
her  country.  Part  of  her  large 
property  consisted  of  Pinckney  Is- 
land, on  Port  Royal  harbor,  with 
near  400  negroes  on  it — from  this 
she  had  long  derived  no  income, 
the  product  of  the  plantation  be- 
ing expended  on  the  negroes.  It 
was  characteristic  of  her  that  when 
she  heard  that  this  part  of  the 
country  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the   enemy  she   congratulated 
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herself  that  f<he  had  ah'eady  issued 
to  her  negroes  there,  then-  winter 
clothes,  and  learning  afterwards 
the  great  mortality  among  them 
from  disease  and  want,  she  lament- 
ed their  condition  more  than  her 
own  loss. 

We  might  add  some  reminiscen- 
ces as  to  the  Rutledges,  who  were 
closely  connected  witlithe  Middle- 
tons  andPinckne3'S,  and  of  several 
other  families  equally  worthy  of 
note,  but  we  distrust  our  memory 
and  also  the  interest  which  the 
general  reader  might  take  in  fami- 
ly memories. 

xVlthough  there  was  ample  room 
for  improvement,  the  lower  coun- 
try of  iSouth  Carolina  had  already- 
attained  a  high  phase  of  civiliza- 
tion and  prosperity,  unattainable 
in  such  a  region  but  through  the 
association  of  the  two  ditferent 
races  under  some  such  social  or- 
ganization as  lately  existed  there. 
Among  the  white  population  there, 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  world, 
too  many  who  had  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  of  good  soci- 
ety, and  the  opportunities  of  moral 
and  religious  improvement,  were 


neither  well  informed,  well  bred, 
nor  virtuous.  Yet  no  where  could 
you  more  easily  find  cultivated  in- 
tellects, refined  manners,  pure 
morals,  elevated  sentiments,  a  fer- 
vent piety  and  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  among  either  sex.  And  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  there  as  to 
their  physical  and  moral  well-being 
would  compare  advantageously 
with  that  of  any  large  body  of  ne- 
groes in  a  state  of  freedom  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

But  a  ruined  civilization  ha« 
yielded  place  to  a  growing  barbar- 
ism ;  wealth  and  abundance  has 
given  way  to  povertj'  and  want; 
the  garden  is  fast  returning  to  the 
wilderness  from  which  it  had  been 
won  by  the  skillful  labor  of  gen- 
erations, and  the  homes  of  the  en- 
lightened and  refined  will  become 
the  dens  of  brutalized  humanity 
and  of  the  beast  of  the  forest. — 
"The  wild  beast  of  the  desert  shall 
cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and 
dragons  in  their  pleasant  places — 
the  owls  shall  dwell  there  and  the 
satyrs  dance  there."  Will  tliLs 
destiny  be  limited  to  the  loww 
country  of  South  Carolina? 


SCRAPS. 


Saconi,  the  papal  nuncio,  who 
is  as  much  a  man  of  the  world  as 
churchman,  entered  a  salon  latel}^ 
while  the  company  w^ere  playing 
''  comparisons,"  and  a  charming 
woman  was  being  "  put  to  the 
question"  on  the  culprit's  stool. 
"•Ah!  monseigneur, "  she  cried 
0ut  to  the  nuncio,  "pray  relieve 
me  from  my  penance.  I  cannot 
tell  how  to  answer  the  question 
the}'  have  asked  me. ' '  "What  is  it, 
then  ?"  "They  asked  why  friend- 
ship was  like  my  crinoline."  "I 
see  nothing  very  embarrassing  in 
that,  madame.  Tell  them  that  in 
friendship,  as  in  crinoline,  appear- 
ances are  deceitful." 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Frenek 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Doctor  Jules 
Cloquet  produced  a  pair  of  boots 
made  of  the  tanned  skin  of  a  boa. 
constrictor.  This  material  is  re- 
markably strong  and  supple;  the 
scales  have  preserved  their  natural 
imbrication  and  color  after  the  pro- 
cess of  tanning,  and  the  inside  of 
the  scales  in  alternate  reliefs  and 
depressions.  Doctor  Cloquet  ob- 
served that'it  would  be  desirabl* 
to  make  further  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  skins  of  the  inferior  verte- 
brata  into  trade,  seeing  that,  as  to 
thickness  and  durability,  they  de- 
cidedly offer  greater  advantages 
than  those  of  the  superior  classes. 
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THB   SUNNY   SOUTH. 
Mens  kwnola  rnartet. 

The  sunny  South  !  the  sunny  South  ! 

The  land  that  gave  us  birth  ; 
Wliero  brightest  hopes  haye  cheered  our  jouWi — 

The  land  of  genmo'yis  worth. 

The  sunny  South  !  though  cast  in  gloom, 

Still  land  of  beauteous  flowers, 
Exhaling  fragrance  o'er  our  doom 

With  sweet,  refreshing  powers. 

The  sunny  South  !  now  almost  nvuhte, 

Still  land  of  precious  store, 
Where  nature  yields  her  choicest  fruit. 

With  sweetness  crimson'd  o'er 

The  sunny  South  I  awake  !  awake  ! 

Rise,  like  your  mountains,  rise  ! 
The  birds  sing  sweetly  for  your  sake, 

Beneath  bright,  genial  skies. 

The  sunny  South  !  be  high  your  aim — 

Adorn  your  golden  prime  ; — 
Unconqnered  minds  you  still  can  clainj. 
And  make  your  lives  sublime. 

The  sunny  South  I  heroic,  grand  J 

Where  high-souled  men  did  dare 
To  bleed  and  die  ! — a  noble  band — 

For  home,  and  for  the  Fair. 

The  sunny  South  !  let  virtues  blend 

In  thee,  all  lands  above  ; 
Then  Clod  propitious  smiles  will  lend, 

And  bless  the  land  we  love.  e.  t.  m. 


SKETCHES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  BISHOP  POLK. 

Iveonidas  Polk  was  born  in  highest  compliment  he  ever  re- 
Raleigh,  ]E^.  C,  April  10th,  1806,  ceived  and  the  most  valued,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Col.  Wm.  Polk,     once,  when  at  school   a    dispute 

His  boyhood  was  full  of  fun  and  occurred  between  teachers  and 
frolic,  but  never  mingled  with  pupils,  and  it  being  considered 
feruelty  or  unkindness  ;— with  the  needful  to  have  a  statement  of 
quickest  sensibilities  he  felt  and  facts,  he  was  selected  as  the  one 
resented  the  least  injustice  to  oth-  who  would  tell  the  truth,  even  if 
ers.  His  character  for  truthful-  he  inculpated  himself  in  so  doing, 
ness  was  early  established  and  he  His  sole  aim  at  first  was  to  do 
has   been   heard  to  say,  that  the   what  was  becoming  a  genileman. 
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and  when  a  higher  standard  was 
formed,   duty  was  always    para- 
mount, everything  yielded  to  that; 
eomfort,  fortune,  family,  weighed 
as  nothing  in  the  scale  with  this. 
He  entered  West  Point  in  1823. 
What  he  was  there  will  be   best 
told  by  those  who  were  l>is  com- 
panions ;  all  liked  him   and    ad- 
mired  his   character,   which  was 
free  from  everything  low  and  bad. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was 
much  interested  in  the  subject   of 
religion.     After  he  became  a  sol- 
dier of  Christ,  his  great  desire  was 
to  bring  no  stain  upon  his  charac- 
ter as  a  christian,  and  rather  than 
fail  in  what  he  thought  duty,  he 
exerted    himself  when    suffering 
from   illness,  refusing  to  yield  to 
it ;  the  consequence  was  an   ag- 
gravated   attack    of  pneumonia, 
from  which  for  years  he  did  not 
recover,  an  adhes'ion  having  taken 
place  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  ; 
previous  to  this  illness,  he   could 
"out-run,   out-wrestle    and    out- 
jumj)  "  every  one  at  West  Point. 
He  always  "esteemed  it  one  of  his 
blessings  that  he  became  the  room- 
mate    of    Albert     Sidney    John- 
ston,  who  watched  over  him  at 
first  as  if  he  had  been  an  elder 
brother,  and  finding  him  worthy, 
though  somewhat  his  junior,  made 
him  his  friend  :  for  the  three  years 
during  which  they  occupied  the 
same  room,  nothing  marred  their 
friendly  relations,   which    indeed 
were    kept    up    imtil  severed  by 
death,     lie  graduated  in  1827. — 
Was  ordained  Deacon  in  18-30,  be- 
coming assistant  to  Bishop  Moore 
in    the  Monumental    Church    in 
Richmond,    Va.      His  liealth  al- 
ready weakened    by  hard    study, 
gave  way  under   the  duties  of   a 
large    parish,  and    the  following 
yeai"  after  having  received  priest's 
orders,  he  by  the   advice  of  phy- 
sicians, took  a  sea- voyage  and  went 
to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for 
more  than  a  twelve-month. 

The  following  anecdote  will  il- 
lustrate his  determination  not  to 
submit  to  unlawful  exercise  of  aug 


thority.  He  was  traveling  from 
Rome  to  Kaples  and  at  the  Nea- 
politan frontier  his  baggage  was 
searched  and  his  Bible,  Prayer- 
Book  and  a  copy  of  Shakspeare^ 
detained,  with  a  promise  to  re- 
store them  to  him  on  his  return. 
On  his  remonstrating,  he  was  told 
it  M^as  useless,  as  they  must  be 
kept  by  the  officials,  unless  he 
chose  to  have  his  effects  sealed 
and  go  under  guard,  at  considera- 
ble expense,  to  Naples.  To  this 
he  agreed  and  the  guard  was  ac- 
cordingly mounted  on  the  carriage 
box  and  thus  escorted  he  set  out 
for  the  Capital.  At  the  inn  where 
he  stopped  for  the  night  he  found 
two  elderly  English  ladies,  travel- 
ing imder  each  other's, protection, 
who  entering  into  conversation 
with  him  asked  how  he  had  passed 
through  the  custom-house ;  he 
informed  them  that  he  v^^as  then 
under  the  escort  of  a  yens  d''arm€ 
with  all  his  baggage  sealed — thej 
then  remarked  that  they  had  also 
been  detained  at  the  frontier, 
and  worse  still,  had  been  robbed 
of  their  tea  and  teapot,  a  griev- 
ance upon  which  they  dwelt  most 
eloquently.  He  immediately  in- 
terested himself  in  their  case,  drew 
up  a  statement  of  the  imperti- 
nence to  which  the}'  had  been  ex- 
posed, which  they  signed,  and  the 
next  day  on  reaching  Naples  he 
was  driven  at  once  to  the  cus- 
tom-house, where  he  laid  the 
whole  affair  before  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  the  result  was  the 
immediate  restoration  of  books, 
tea  and  teapot,  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  officers  for  exceeding  their 
orders.  The  gratitude  of  the  old 
ladies  procured  him  many  pleas- 
ant acquaintances  both  in  Italy 
and  England. 

On  his  return  to  the  Unito.d 
States  with  renewed  health,  he  re- 
moved to  Tennessee,  and  resumed 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  as 
Rector  of  the  Church  in  Colum- 
bia. He  was  consecrated  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  the  South -West 
(entered  upon  his  du.- 
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lies  with  all  the  energy  which 
<:;haracterized  him. 

Upon  one  occasion  descending 
one  of  the  Southwestern  rivers  in 
a  small  steamer  the  boat  struck  a 
snag  and  sank,  the  passengers  got 
ashore  with  part  of  their  baggage, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  walk  some 
seventy  miles  to  the  nearest  port, 
the  chances  for  another  boat  over- 
taking them  speedily,  being  very 
slight.  The  Bishop,  an  excellent 
)nechanic,  thought  the  boat  could 
be  raised  and  submitted  a  plan  to 
the  captain  who  begged  him  to 
undertake  it ;  with  tlie  aid  of  the 
crew  and  some  deck  passengers 
this  was  accomplished,  when  a 
boat  passing,  the  Bishop  with  the 
others  went  to  the  next  town  be- 
low :  here  on  asking  the  inn-keeper 
if  there  was  a  place  for  holding- 
church  services,  he  was  told  that 
there  never  had  been  any  preach- 
ing in  the  town  and  that  thej^  did 
not  want  it,  and  that  he  would  be 
mobbed  if  he  attempted  it,  how- 
ever if  Mr. ,  the  principal  mer- 
chant in  the  place  would  agree, 
they  would  not  object.     On  being 

applied  to,  Mr 's  exclamation 

was,  "I  left  is^ew  England  to  get 
rid  of  preaching  and  don't  want 
it  here."  His  consent  having 
been  obtained,  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  service  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  Flat-boat  men, 
always  a  lawless  set,  being  in 
strong  force  in  the  town,  declared 
there  should  be  no  i)reaching  and 
if  it  Avas  attempted  they  would 
break  it  up.  In  the  mean  time 
the  steamer  which  the  Bishop  had 
assisted  in  raising  came  down, 
and  the  hands  hearing  of  this, 
said  "  this  was  not  a  common 
preacher,  he  knew  how  to  work, 
and  if  he  chose  to  preach,  he 
should  preach,  and  they  would 
like  to  see  the  flat-boat  men  who 
would  hinder  it. "  A  row  between 
the  parties  was  apprehended,  but 
the  steamboat  hands  being  most 
numerous,  the  boatmen  were  qui- 
«t,  and  the  services  passed  off  with- 
out disturbance,  a  vury  large  and 


attentive  congregation  being  pres- 
ent. Four  years  after,  the  Bishop 
made  another  visit  to  this  town 
and  was  told  there  had  been  no 
preaching  there  since  his  last  visit. 
An  incident  is  often  related 
which  oQcurred  at  the  mouth  of 
White  Kiver.  The  Bishop  from 
constant  living  in  the  open  air,  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  and  very 
temperate  habits,  had  acquired  an 
appearance  of  robust  health;  he  al- 
ways wore,  even  in  the  days  of  thin 
boots,  soles  as  thick  as  the  jiresent 
Balmoral,  and  had  an  overcoat  of 
Pilot-cloth  cajDable  of  resisting  all 
Aveathers.  Landing  at  the  mouth 
of  AVhite  River  to  take  a  boat  for 
Little  Eock,  he  found  the  regular 
packet  did  not  leave  until  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  that  no 
one  was  allowed  to  sleep  on  board ; 
he  was  therefore  compelled  to  go 
to  the  tavern,  which  at  that  time 
enjo3'ed  a  most  unenviable  reputa- 
tion, as  the  resort  of  robbers,  gam- 
blers and  cut-throats,  the  former 
members  of  Murrell's  gang.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  miserable  place 
but  himself,  he  sat  with  the  land- 
lord by  the  lire  until  some  time 
after  dark,  when  the  inn-keeper 
advised  him  if  he  Avished  a  place 
to  sleep,  to  secure  it  before  the 
hoys  came  in,  as  they  were  now 
drinking  and  gambling  on  board 
the  Hat  boats  at  the  wharf  and 
would  be  up  before  long.  He  was 
accordingly  shown  into  a  long 
room  with  more  than  a  dozen 
beds — none  of  the  cleanest  in  the 
Avorld — Avhere  his  host  left  him  to 
go  to  bed  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
stuck  in  a  bottle.  Everything 
Avas  so  exceedingly  filthy  that 
protecting  his  head  Avith  a  silk 
handkerchief,  he  turned  up  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  took  off  his 
boots  which  he  placed  by  the  side 
of  his  bed,  which  by  the  way,  he 
had  chosen  near  the  door,  and 
composed  himself  to  sleep.  About 
midnight  he  was  aroused  by  the 
rush  of  feet  up  the  stairs,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  room  was  filled 
ATith   men,  who  began  to   undrew 
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as  soon  as  they  entered,  and  appro- 
priated the  various  beds  :  one  man 
was  left  out  and  coming  to  the  side 
of  the  bed,  he  said  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Bishop  "  well  stranger  ! 
I  am  going  to  turn  in  with  you." 
The  Bishop  merely  looked  up  and 
said  "  you  cannot  come  here,  sir." 
''Oh!  there's  two  to  that,  I'm 
coming."  "You  cannot  come 
here,  sir."  "  You  do  not  mean  it, 
I  am  coming,"  accompanied  by  a 
volley  of  oaths.  "You  cannot 
come  here,  sir,"  was  still  the  quiet 
answer  to  this.  The  man  began 
to  falter,  evidently  not  liking  the 
appearance  of  determination ;  the 
others  called  out  not  to  quarrel 
with  the  fellow,  they  would  settle 
with  him  in  the  morning,  and  they 
would  make  room  for  him  in  one 
of  the  other  beds. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  they 
were  in  their  drunken  slumbers, 
he  was  up  and  away  steaming  up 
the  river.  On  reaching  Little 
Rock  he  met  some  old  friends,  and 
on  chancing  to  mention  this,  they 
told  him  men  had  been  killed  in 
that  house  for  much  less  and  they 
considered  it  a  wonderful  escape. 
One  asked  "did  the  fellow  see 
those  boots  ?"  "  Yes  !  they  were 
at  the  side  of  the  bed."  "Ah! 
that  accounts  for  it;  he  concluded 
any  man  who  wore  such  boots, 
and  such  a  coat,  and  was  so  quiet, 
must  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
was  certain  if  he  had  touched  the 
bed  he  would  have  been  shot." — 
The  Bishop's  ignorance  of  the  risk 
run  saved  him,  but  his  constitu- 
tional bravery  never  allowed  him 
to  hesitate  a  moment  for  fear  of 
eonsequences. 

The  ibllowing  occurrence  shows 
his  readiness  in  danger.  He  was 
riding  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
Territory  fwhere  at  that  time  it 
was  almost  as  much  as  a  man's  life 
was  worth,  to  ride  a  fine  horse,  so 
numerous  were  the  horse-thieves 
and  murderers)  when  on  a  solitary 
part  of  the  road  he  saw  two  men 
eoming  towards  him;  from  their 
manner  he  knew  even  from  a  dis- 


tance what  they  were.  He  took 
his  resolution,  kept  the  inside  of 
the  road,  and  looked  firmly  at  them 
as  they  approached,  taking  no 
other  notice  of  them,  they  passed 
quietly,  nodding  as  they  did  so. 
Avhich  salutation  he  of  course  re- 
turned. Had  he  shown  the  slight- 
est apprehension  or  timiditj'^,  hig 
life  would  have  been  worthless, 
but  they  could  not  imagine  that 
any  one  who  held  his  own  so  se- 
curely, "vv^as  not  armed  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  his  own. 

He  was  always  genial  and 
agreeable  in  conversation;  as  a 
friend  and  companion  he  had  not 
his  equal— his  manner  had  an  in- 
describable charm,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  commanding ; 
the  secret  seemed  to  be  that  he 
made  others  realize  that  he  did 
not  think  of  himself.  Several  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  effect  of  his 
manner  vipon  others. 

A  short  time  since,  a  friend  met 
Mr.  McMacken,  of  Mississippi, 
who  was  speaking  to  some  gentle- 
men, and  afiirming  to  them  the 
truth  of  a  story  often  repeated  at 
the  South- West,  that  at  least  twen- 
ty years  ago,  upon  McMacken's 
addressing  him  at  his  table  as 
General,  and  being  corrected 
and  told  it  was  Bishop  Polk,  re- 
plied "  I  knew  he  was  a  command- 
ing officer  in  the  department  to 
which  he  belonged." 

As  an  instance  of  his  readiues.s 
in  conversation.  He  was  once  at 
church  where  he  heard  a  brother 
Bishop  preach,  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  being  principally  the 
travels  of  the  writer  in  Europe. — 
As  they  were  coming  out  of  the 
building  a  friend  remarked  to  the 
Bishop  of  Louisiana.  "Do  you 
call  that  the  Gospel  ?"  To  which 
Bishop  Polk  replied  "Oh!  not 
that  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. '' 

While  stationed  at  Columbus, 
■  Ky.,  he  met  the  Federal  General 
Buford  under  flag  of  truce,  the 
rendezvous  taking  place  on  board 
a  steamer  in  the  river.  General 
Buford  said  ha  had  a  toast  to  pro- 
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pose  which  all  could  drink,  and 
then  gave  "the  memory  of  George 
Washington."  Gen.  Polk  drank 
it  adding  "  the  first  Rebel. " 

As  an  illustration  of  the  piety 
and  earnestness  of  his  character, 
as  well  as  the  charm  of  his  man- 
ner, after  having  in  the  course  of 
liis  travels  stayed  at  the  house  of 
a  gentleman,  previously  unknown 
to  him,  as  the  Bishop  drove  from 
the  gate  his  host  remarked  "■'■  I  now 
realize  what  the  apostle  meant 
when  he  said  ''some  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares.'' 

Only  the  Sunday  previous  to  liis 
death  stopping  at  a  poor  cabin,  he 
sat  drying  himself  by  the  fire. 
Children  all  loved  him  instinctive- 
ly ;  a  little  girl  of  two,  far  from 
clean,  approached  him  ;  he  took 
her  on  his  knee  and  began  singing 
to  her  some  nvirsery  song — she 
smiled  up  in  his  face  and  he  said 
to  one  of  his  aids  "  I  wonder  if  the 
mother  would  be  offended  if  I 
washed  this  child's  face,  I  do  so 
love  to  kiss  the  innocents." 


''  lie  being  dead,  yet  speaketh. " 
The  memory  of  his  single-minded 
devotion  to  God  and  to  his  duty 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  knew  him.  He  impressed 
himself  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  on  the  people  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  actual  con- 
tact ;  while  under  his  immediate 
influence  he  carried  them  along 
Av4th  him,  and  many  remarks  un- 
heeded at  the  time,  have  since  his? 
departure  been  recalled  with  de- 
light, and  are  treasured  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  life.  The  writer  has 
frequently  been  told  within  the 
past  year,  that  his  bright,  living 
example  while  connected  with  the 
army,  had  far  more  effect  upon 
the  men  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, than  many  sermons 
which  thej^  had  heard  from  him  in 
days  of  peace,  and  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  Church  in  Louisiana, 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  proves 
conclusively  that  he  neither  lived 
nor  died  in  vain. 


"sic  transit." 

"I  never  will  marry  a  Yank.,"  she  said. 
And  I  believe  she  really  meant  it. 
But  alas  !  when  her  "rebel"  lover  was  dead. 
Why —  then,  she  began  to  repent  it. 

For  "rebs."  were  scarce  in  her  town,  you  know. 
While  Yankee  officers  were  plenty. 
And  who  likes  to  be  without  ever  a  beau, 
When  f^ir  on  the  "shad}-  side"  of  twenty  ? 

So  she  shed  a  tear  for  her  lover's  loss. 
And  heaved  a  sigh  for  her  country's  glory. 
But  she  gave  her  head  a  coquettish  toss, 
>YIiile  she  heard  the  Yankee  Colonel's  story. 

Ah  !  ever  thus  since  the  world  began, 
Though  woman  was  fair,  she  oft  was  frail, 
And  even  that  "lord  of  creation" — a  man — 
May  still  be  won  by  a  flatterer's  tale. 

So —  a  mighty  change  of  feeling  came  o'er  hen-, 
Yet  blame  her  not,  nor  with  harshness  chide. 
For  had  she  the  choice  of  the  world  before  her, 
I  doubt  if  she  'd  been  a  Yankee's  bride. 

Vicksbur?,  Mtes.,  1^6ti. 


state  Libra7  Of  NorSi  C^sefea 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
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gOrrTHJERN   HOMESTEADS. 


BELMEAD. 


This  ek-gant  maasiou,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  General  Philip 
St.  George  Cocke,  G.  S.  A.,  is  in 
Powhatan  county,  Virginia,  on 
James  Eiver,  about  thirty  miles 
above  Richmond. 

It  is  built  of  brick  stuccoed,  but 
the  foundations  are  of  stone  quar- 
ried on  the  plantation.  The 
pointed  style  of  architecture  in 
vogue  in  the  English  Tudor  age, 
is  employed  in  its  construction. 
Some  of  the  upper  apartments 
are  fashioned  with  narrow  lancet- 
shaped  windows  with  small  dia- 
mond panes,  carrying  the  fancy 
back  to  long  ago, — while  some 
of  those  below  are  gorgeously 
stained,  and  emblazoned  with  here 
a  luxuriant  stalk  of  wheat,  bowed 
down  by  rich  golden  ears, — here 
a  sheaf  of  the  same, — or  perhaps 
of  oats, — here  a  green  stalk  of 
the  broad-leafed  staple,  tobacco, 
—cotton, — and  here — to  vary  the 
''  still  life  "  pictures,  a  raagnilicent 
specimen  of  the  Merino  sheep 
which  Mr.  Cocke  as  President  of 
the  then  Virginia  Agricultural 
Society,  was  making  an  effort  to 
Introduce  into  the  State,  experi- 
menting and  testing  upon  his  own 
■domains. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  is,  com- 
paratively, of  modern  structure, 
Belmead,  in  its  general  appear- 
-ance,  impresses  one  with  thoughts 
of  the  time  when  feudal  usages, 
and  days  of  "knightly  romance  " 
and  "lady-love"  had  not  passed 
exclusively,  into  song  and  story, 
and  to  fancy's  ear  is  almost  audi- 
ble the  clang  of  armor  and  the 
clash  of  steel, — the  hoars 3  sentry 
challenge,  the  tramp  of  mailed 
warder  upon  the  broad  terraces  or 
from  the  massive  stone  entrance- 
way  or  battlemented  heights  of 
;the   towers   above.      The     great 
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central  tower  is  sixty  feet  high, 
and  therefrom  may  be  obtaine<i. 
a  view  which  in  its  blended  beau- 
ty of  hill  and  river  scenery  is  ex- 
ceeded by  none  in  that  picturesque 
portion  of  Virginia. 

The  writer  hereof  made  oue 
of  a  party  of  guests  who  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Cocko. — -a 
most  urbane  and  amiable  gen- 
tleman— ascended  thither  oni: 
cloudless,  midsummer  afternoon. 
In  the  then  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  Blue  Eidge  was 
visible,  looming  up  like  azure 
mist  against  the  sun-lit  horizon, 
but  between  this  fair  outline  and 
the  point  we  occupied  was  pre- 
sented a  charming  succession  of 
rock,  ravine  and  wood,  while 
through  a  broad  extent  of  waving 
corn  and  tobacco  fields,  James 
River,  (it  is  narrow  here,)  wound  * 
like  a  never-ending  serpent,  his 
scales  all  glittering  silver  and 
pearls. 

Belmead  house  occupies  a  lofty 
eminence,  encircled  by  hills  and 
copses  and  brave  old  forest  trees 
here  and  there,  to  some  considera- 
ble distance,  and  in  the  groves  and 
immediately  around  the  dwelling, 
is  displayed  a  growth  of  oaks  ravv,- 
ly  surpassed  in  majest}'  of  size,  I 
believe,  those  traditional  ones  of 
Old  England  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Doubtless  the 
worthy  patriarchs  about  Stone- 
henge  would  have  recognized  them. 
as  compeers.  Druid  fatjiers  would 
not  have  disdained  performing 
mystic  rites  under  their  umbrage- 
ous boughs,  nor  Druid  priestess 
here  devoutly  to  warble  "Casta 
Diva"  to  the  midnight  moon. 

.Belmtifid  embraces  "  the  mod - 
em  improvements,"  domestic  hy- 
draulics forming  no  exception.— 
A  tank  or  reservoir  is  located  ?).(; 
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the  top  of  the  house,  capable  of 
holding  many  thousand  gallons 
and  supplying  abundance  of  water 
for  bathing  and  other  purposes. 

The  library  is  well  stored  with 
selections  indicating  scholarship 
and  fine  literary  taste. 

The  village  of  negro-quarters  at 
Belmead  is  disposed  of  with  a  view 
to  the  picturesque.  The  cottages 
are  built  of  upright  boards,  form- 
ing each  a  structure  with  their 
overhanging  ornamented  eaves, 
&c,  harmonizing  wiih  the  style  of 
the  mansion  house.  They  are  loca- 
ted in  a  sort  of  dell  below  the  hill 
occupied  by  the  other,  while  the 
Overseer's  bouse,  another  pretty 
cottage,  larger  than  any  one  of 
those  appropriated  to  Cufiy  and 
family,  seems  to  supervise  them  all. 

There  are  extensive  wheat  and 
corn  mills,  saw  mills,  all  worked 
by  water-power,  upon  this  mam- 
moth plantation.  There  are  black- 
smith's shops,  carpenter's  shops, — 
and  in  fact  most  of  the  trades  have 
their  representatives  in  one  or 
more  of  the  sable  denizens  of  the 
negro-cabins.  But  I  speak  in 
the  present  tense  and  as  though 
forgetful   that    reform,    ("so    cal- 


led,")— Social  equality,  (which 
IS  like  the  Irishman's  reciproci- 
ty,) have  visited  the  place  since 
the  present  disciple  of  the  pen 
has.  Perhaps  I  should  ask  Cuf- 
fy's  pardon  for  quoting  antece- 
dents, fresh-fledged  gentility  is  of- 
ten restive  under  reminiscences. 
But  this  is  a  joke.  Every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the 
Old  A^irginia  negro  knows  him  for 
the  most  uncompromising  aristo- 
crat in  the  known  w^orld.  He  will 
exhibit  no  such  sensitiveness  as 
that  pre-supposed,  he  feels  too  se- 
cure of  his  position,  and  though  mis- 
led, as  wiser  people  have  been  be- 
fore him,  there's  no  making  him  be- 
lieve, if  you  bring  him  to  the  test, 
br.;  that  he  is  a  much  better  man 
than  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,  who  in 
their  malignity  toward  a  section, 
have,  en  pafisunt^  made  of  him  that 
much  be-hooted  and  decried  ani- 
mal, among  gentlemen's  servants, 
— a.  free  nigger. 

Belmead,  I  am  informed,  stands 
unmutilated,  undisturbed  in  its 
stateliness, — a  riddle  in  the  annals 
of  Yankee  warfare  yet  unsolved. 

Fanny  Fielding. 


OUR  CONFEDERATE  DEAD. 

HY  SARELI.A. 

Come,  my  friends,  the  day  is  fading, 
Slowly  sinks  the  sun  to  rest ; 

Come  from  walks  too  close  and  heated, 
To  the  cool  of  Nature's  breast. 

Fields  in  all  their  summer  glory, 
Through  the  twih'ght's  hazy  mist. 

Glow  with  blush 'S  that  yet  linger 
"Where  the  day-god  left  his  kiss. 

Come,  mayhap  their  quiet  bcautj^. 
Our  djs]  aii-ing  hearts  may  cheer. 

For  they  achi  with  too  much  bonding, 
And  our  hames  are  dark  and  bare. 
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Turn  we  from  the  pale  sad  faces, 

That  here  greet  us  everywhere, 
Tellmg  of  a  people  growing 

Patient  from  a  great  despair. 

Turn  we  from  the  black-robed  women. 

They  who  glide  so  silent  by, 
Mourning  veils  but  half  concealing 

Pallid  lips  and  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

Weak  their  hearts  from  too  much  sorrow,, 
Weak  their  frames  from  want  and  toil. 

Toiling  where  the  earth  is  reeking, 
With  the  blood  that  soaked  its  soil. 

Toiling  Avhere  the  bones  lie  bleaching, 

Toiling  where  the  ashes  lie, 
Where  proud  mansions  once  have  pointed 

To  a  more  benignant  sky. 

Toiling  with  an  aching  heart, 

Toiling  with  an  aching  brain, 
Toiling  where  to  toil  seems  useless. 

Where  all  labor  seems  in  vain. 

In  that  quiet  peaceful  glen, 

With  its  sparkling,  murmuring  rill, 
That  seems  ever  softly  whispering 

To  the  tried  heart,   '  peace,  be  still,' 

Let  us  sit  beside  the  waters. 

Listening  to  the  lullaby, 
With  whose  soothing.  Earth — our  mother — 

Stills  the  heart's  rebellious  cry. 

Stay  !  what  mean  those  rounded  boards. 

Glistening  white  and  ghastly  there  V 
Are  our  dead  then  strewn  so  thickly 

That  they  greet  us  every  where  ? 

Oh  my  brothers  who  lie  buried 

Over  hill  and  glen  and  held  ! 
Ye  who  thought  to  die  were  better 

Than  to  live,  and  living  yield  ! 

We  who  live  are  living  buried, 

Ye  will  ever  live  who  died. 
For  ye  represent  a  struggle 

That  your  deaths  have  glorified. 

And  the  nations  that  now  scorn  us, 

Yet  will  stand  with  rev'rend  head 
By  the  graves,  blood-stained  and  humbls^ 

Of  our  brave  and  honored  dead. 
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O  my  brothers,  oft  we  envy 
You  your  place  of  hol}^  rest  ; 

We  who  struggle  here  so  vainly, 
We  who  live  but  live  unblest. 

Yo  have  gone  across  the  river. 
We  are  wrestling  with  its  Avaves, 

Ye  beneath  the  trees  are  resting, 
We  yet  weep  above  your  grave*. 

()  ye  blood-stained  fields  and  forests  ! 

O  mj  burned  and  blackened  home, 
When  can  peace  within  our  bosoms 

From  your  silent  ashes  come  ? 

Turn  we,  friend,  our  footsteps  liomeward, 
Lest  our  long-checked  tears  should  How, 

And  for  our  poor  living  brothers. 
We  must  wear  a  smile,  you  know. 

Smile — for  weeping  l)rings  a  weakness 
Over  heart  and  iiand  and  head, 

And  thny  need  their  strength — our  brothers- 
Ivcst  the  children  cry  for  I)read. 
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It  was  about  three  \vceks  after 
the  death  of  Iloberls  that  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from 
his  mother  v/hicli  gave  me  the  first 
direct  information  of  Harry.  Her 
letter  expresses  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  feelings  of  a  "  South- 
ern mother,"  that  I  hope  my  read- 
ers will  pardon  me  for  imposing 
it  upon  tliem,  though  it  forms  no 
part  of  Harry's  history. 

Sept.  HHh,  'i«t>l. 
Dear  Madam  : 

Sinc<i  the  receipt  of  your 
kind  letter  informing  mc  of  the 
death  of  my  son — I  have  been  so 
distressed  1  could  not  write  and 
ihank  you  for  your  kindne«.  In 
him  1  lost  a  son  indeed,  one  who 
was  ever  kind  and  atfectionate  to 
his  mother  and  brothers,  and  for 
the  last  few  years   'a    con.sistfni 


member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  I  trust  in  God,  a 
christian.  For  your  att<?ntion  to 
him  accept  a  mother's  thanks  and 
heartfelt  gratitude — T  pray  that 
(Jod  may  reward  you.  When  ray 
sou  left  me,  1  rcvsignedhim  to  God 
and  our  distressed  country— he, 
has  done  for  her  all  he  could,  and 
L  liave  an  abiding  hope  that  lui 
is  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of  his  Sa- 
viour, His  brother  Harry  is  at 
Manassas  or  somewhere  near  thai 
place — he  is  in  the  —  N.  C  regi- 
ment— will  you  enquire  about  liini 
and  write  me  what  you  hear  ?  I 
have  still  a  younger  son  who  is 
here  in  wretched  health,  or  he  too 
would  ]>e  doing  all  he  could  to 
shield  us  from  the  dread  doom  our 
eneinies  have  in  store  for  us — 
subjugation,  slavery,  dungeoun 
and  the  sallows,     1  am  a  widow. 
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hut  rather  than  sec  an  enemy  tri- 
umph f3ver  us,  let  my  last  son  die 
a  martyr  struggling  for  freedom. 
If  my  child  had  any  clothes  or 
©ther  articles  not  buried  with  him, 
please  forward  them  to  me  at  this 
place  aJid  receive  the  thanks  of  a 
distressed  mother — poor  though 
ishe  be,  she  loves  her  children,  but 
rather  they  should  die  freemen 
than  live  slaves. 

Yours  respectfully, 
E.  Roberts. 

After  having  read  this  letter  1 
was  no  longer  surprised  at  find- 
ing Roberts  so  noble  a  character, 
with  such  a  mother  he  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  When  we 
Kemember  that  this  letter  was 
written  at  the  time  when  her  heart 
was  torn  with  anguish  almost  un- 
speakable— the  deepest  sorrow 
ever  felt  on  this  earth — it  seems 
wonderful  that  the  feelings  of  a 
patriot  should  be  as  strong  as 
those  of  a  mother  "•weeping  for 
her  first  born.''  But  it  was  such 
women  as  these  that  comforted 
and  helped  our  poor  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  many  a  brave  boy  was 
made  all  the  more  brave,  when  he 
thought  of  his  mother  and  sisters 
at  home,  thinking  of,  and  prajang 
for  him,  always  bearing  every 
sacrifice  and  trial  without  a  mur- 
mur, so  that  he  might  have  no 
additional  cause  for  anxiety,  but 
could  devote  his  whole  life  and 
soul  to  the  defence  of  his  native 
land — but  this  is  not  telling  how 
I  took  care  of  Harry. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  1801 
passed  without  my  having  been 
iible  to  fulfil  my  promise.  "  I  had 
seen  a  great  many  of  the  troops 
from  K.  C.  but  none  of  them  could 
tell  me  any  thing  of  Harry.  My 
not  being  able  to  describe  his  per^ 
i?onal  appearance  v/as  a  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  my  finding 
him.  I  heard  of  several  Roberts, 
but  none  that  I  thought  could  be 
the  one  I  was  in  search  of.  It  was 
nearly  a  year  afterwards,  that  I 
was  nursing  in  n  hospital  in  one  of 


our  large   cities.     The    battle   of 

had   just  been  fought,   and 

the  wounded  were  being  brought 
in.  The  most  severe  cases,  as  is 
usual,  were  being  attei!,fl?'<l  to 
first,  by  both  surgeons  and,  iMirSiC^^ 
but  I  eould  not  kelp  ttoticing  many  ; 
an  imploring  look  given  us  froin 
those  who  were  not  considered  in. 
immediate  danger.  Some  of  them 
were  suffering  intensely  and  it 
must  have  seemed  hard  that  there 
was  no  one  to  care  for  them,  but 
I  never  heard  a  murmur,  not  a 
word  of  complaint,  only  the  long- 
ing, anxious  suffering  look  that 
always  went  to  my  very  heart. 

It  was  about  sunset  one  even- 
ing that  the  last  of  the  wounded 
arrived,  and  among  them  was  an 
officer.     He  Avas  not  apparently  ' 
in  any  danger,  having  only  a  slight 
flesh  wound.     They  brou^^ht  hint 
in  and  put  him  on  a   bed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  ward,  immc-" 
diately    adjoining    the    Matron-.«f 
room,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  pass 
by  him  very  often.     I  never  look- 
ed up  that  I  did  not  catch  his  eyes 
fixed  on  my  face,  and  always  with 
the    same  beseeching  expression. 
At  last  I  found  a  spare  moment 
to  speak  to  him.     On  approach- 
ing his  bed,  lie  held  out  his  hand 
and  said   "I  am  glad  you  have 
come  to  me,  I  have  been  watching 
for  you   to  finish  with  those  meul 
Poor  fellows!   how  they  suffer." 
I  told  him  he  must  not  think  about 
that  now,  but  tell  me  what  I  could 
do  for  him.     "Oh  nothing,"  he 
replied,  *'  I  am  not  suffering  much 
pain    only  so    thirsty."     It    was 
some  time  before  I  could  get  him 
some  water,  but  at  last  succeeded 
in  doing  so.     After  tasting  it  he 
said,    rather    fretfully,    "mother 
why  dont  you  give  me  some  water 
from    the   old  poplar  spring.      I 
want  some  cool   water    not  this 
v/arm  stuff". "    I  saw  that  he  was 
delirious,   and  sent  for  the   sur- 
geon.    While  waiting  for  him  I 
endeavored  to   soothe  my  patient, 
who  continued  to  talk  incessantly 
ol  home,  calling  me  mother  all  the 
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while.  At  last  bo  became  more 
quiet  and  taking  mj'band  in  hif; — 
lell  asleep.  I  tlieu  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  bini  more 
clo^'ely.  He  was  very  young,  not 
more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  old,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  as  I  gazed  on  his  fair 
young  brow  and  delicate  features, 
what  it  must  have  cost  his  mother 
to  have  given  him  up — perhaps 
forever.  It  had  been  a  most  try- 
ing day  to  me,  but  I  found  my 
eyes  tilling  with  tears  for  the 
first  time  as  I  looked  at  the  sleeping 
boy  who  lay  smiling  before  me, 
unconscious"  of  suffering  and  the 
struggle  for  life  that  would  soon 
be  his.  I  suppose  it  was  the  per- 
fect rest  of  form  and  feature  con- 
trasted with  tlie  violent  excite- 
ment 1  had  been  witnessing,  that 
unnerved  me.  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  surgeon  approaching,  for  a 
few  mon^ents  more  of  quiet  thought 
would  have  completely  unfitted 
me  for  my  duties  as  a  nurse. 

On  reaching  the  bedside,  the 
doctor  asked  why  I  had  sent  for 
him  in  such  haste.  I  told  him  I 
thought  the  young  man  seriously 
wounded,  and  requiring  prompt 
attentiou.  Dr.  A.  smiled  as  if 
he  thought  I  was  unnecessarily 
alarmed,  and  taking  the  oflicer't- 
hand  from  mine,  said,  "  well  Lieu- 
tenant, how  do  you  feel  s\ow?" 
The  large  bLie  eyes  opened  fslowly 
and  then  remained  fixed  on  the 
doctor's  face  with  a  wondering, 
puzzled  look.  The  question  was 
repeated.  At  last  the  old  look  of 
suffering  returned  and  he  said  "  I 
am  better  now,  I  am  at  home,  and 
mother  is  with  me.''  While  he 
was  speaking.  Dr.  A.  was  noticing 
particularly,  and  then  turning  to 
me  said,  "the  wound  must  be 
dressed  immediately  and  he  must 
be  nursed  with  the  greatest  care — 
his  fever  has  assumed  a  typhoid 
form,  and  there  is  the  merest 
chance  of  his  recovery." 

My  heart  sank  at  hearing  these 
words  for  I  well  knew  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  have 


proper  attention,  as  there  were  so. 
many  to  look  after  that  no  one 
could  be  nursed  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  HoAvever  I  determined 
to  do  all  I  could,  and  having  ob- 
tained Dr.  A's  perniission  to  have 
the  patient  removed  to  my  ward, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my  best, 
.as  he  thought  I  was  his  mother, 
to  supply  her  place.  Day  after 
day  passed  away,  and  still  there 
was  no  change  for  the  better. — 
He  would  sometimes  have  a  few 
lucid  moments,  in  which  he 
would  seem  so  grateful  for  my 
great  kindness,  as  lu^  called  it 
— but  generally  his  mind  was 
wandering.  I  tiled  as  much  as 
possible  to  be  near  him,  but  the 
number  of  patients  in  the  ward 
was  so  large,  that  for  several  days 
after  he  was  brought  in  I  could 
onlj^  be  with  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  a  time.  After  a  while 
however,  the  number  lessened,  a 
great  many  had  died  and  those 
who  were  left  did  not  require  so 
much  attention.  Dr.  A.  seemed 
as  nuich  interested  in  my  charge 
as  I  was  myself — he  would  oft  i 
come  up  to  see  him  without  wa'.t; 
ing  for  the  regular  hour  for  ^isit- 
ing  the  patients,  and  spend  some- 
time at  his  bedside.  I  knew  that 
I  ought  not  to  look  for  any  decided 
im])rovement  in  the  sick  man,  un- 
til the  fever  had  run  its  course, 
and  his  being  no  worse  should  have 
satisfied  me — but  as  each  day  wore 
away  and  1  found  he  was  becom- 
ing weaker  and  weaker,  I  despair- 
ed of  ever  seeing  him  well  again. 
His  youthful  appearance  and  the 
patient  manner  in  which  he  bore 
his  sulferings  when  conscious  of 
them,  had  endeared  him  to  all 
around  him — and  often  when  he 
was  raving  in  his  delirium  the  con- 
valescent men  would  come  and 
stand  by  him-^every  face  express- 
ing the  sympathy  they  felt.  I  al- 
ways found  ready  and  willing 
hands  to  help  me  take  care  of  him. 
It  was  now  sometime  since  he  had 
been  brought  to  the  hospital,  and 
I  saw  from  the   doctor's  counti  n- 
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aiice  that  he  thought  without 
there  was  some  change  for  the 
better  soon,  that  he  would  not 
last  much  longer.  It  was  my 
liabit  to  leave  the  ward  at  ten  o'- 
clock every  night,  and  return  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
but  one  night  as  I  approached  the 
bedside  of  my  patient  for  the  last 
time  before  leaving,  I  found  that 
instead  of  being  asleep  as  I  sup- 
posed— he  was  watching  me.  I  im- 
mediately spoke  to  him  and  asked 
if  he  wanted  anything.  He  replied 
''  yes,  I  want  you  to  stay  with  me 
to  night."  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  I  was  afraid  if  1  refused 
it  might  excite  him,  and  if  I  con- 
sented to  remain  I  knew  it  would 
prevent  my  attending  to  my  duties 
as  I  should  do,  the  following  day ; 
but  I  could  not  resist  the  pleading- 
expression  of  his  face  as  he  again 
begged  me  to  stay  :  at  any  rate  I 
thought  I  would  remain  until  he 
slept  again,  and  then  I  could  leave 
him.  His  mind  was  clearer  than 
it  had  been  for  some  days,  and  he 
seemed  anxious  to  talk  to  me. — 
After  the  ward  became  quiet  for 
the  night,  he  turned  to  me  and 
he  said — "  Wont  you  sing  to  me  ?" 
I  replied  that  I  was  afraid  of  dis- 
turbing the  other  men — and  I  did 
not  think  the  doctor  would  allow 
me  to  do  it.  "Oh  yes  he  will,  if 
you  tell  him  you  did  it  to  comfort 
a  dying  soldier."  It  was  the  first 
allusion  he  had  ever  made  to  his 
being  in  any  danger,  and  for  a 
moment  I  could  make  no  reply. — 
I  thought  of  what,  was  probably 
before  me  that  night — that  I  was 
to  sit  there  and  watch  the  dying 
agonies  of  "  some  body's  darling,'' 
■and  not  be  able  to  help  or  comfort 
him.  He  still  insisted  upon  my 
singing  and  said,  "  I  want  you  to 
sing  there  is  '  rest  for  the  weary. ' 
Oh  how  often  I  thought  of  that 
hymn  when  we  were  marching 
day  after  day,  and  wondered  when 
our  resting  time  would  come.  I 
little  thought  then  that  this  poor 
weary  soldier  would  soon  be  at 
rest — forever.      But    I    want    to 


hear  that  hytup.,  sing  it  for  mc, 
wont  you  V"  Finding  his  heart 
was  set  on  heaving  it,  I  sung  for 
him,  trying  as  much  as  possible 
not  to  be  heard  by  the  other  men. 
After  I  had  finished  1  turned  to 
him  and  said  "  now  you  must  try 
and  go  to  sleep,  and  to-morr<)w  I 
will  sing  to  you  again. ' "  ■ '  jSTot  to- 
morrow," he  replied,  '■'■then  I 
shall  hear  the  'angel  song.'"  1 
asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  die. 
"I  hope  so"  he  said.,  "•willing 
to  die  for  mj' country,  but  it  is 
hard,  very  hard,  to  leave  all  I  love 
here.  Poor  mother  !  how  she  will 
miss  me,  and  there  will  be  no  one 
to  tell  her  how  I  was  cared  for, 
and  that  all  was  done  for  me  that 
could  be  done."  I  told  him  I 
would  write  to  his  mother  the  next 
day,  and  then  he  could  send  her 
any  message  he  wished.  I  found 
he  was  talking  too  much,  and  be- 
coming restless— placing  my  hand 
on  his  forehead  t  said,  "  let  me 
rub  your  head  for  you  while  you 
go  to  sleep," — "  no  sleep  for  me," 
he  replied,  "  except  the  sleep  that 
'knows  no  waking.'  I  know  I 
am  going  to  die,  and  I  only  want 
you  to  promise  not  to  leave  me. — 
I  dont  like  to  have  men  about  me 
when  I  am  sick — I  want  a  woman, 
some  one  who  will  remind  me  of 
my  darling  mother."  Then  rais- 
ing himself  suddenly  in  the  bed 
he  said  '.'  ah,  there  she  comes — ] 
knew  she  would  not  let  me  die 
alone."  He  spoke  so  earnestly 
that  without  thinking  I  looked  up 
expecting  to  see  his  mother  really 
there,  and  before  I  could  turn  to 
him  again  he  had  fallen  back,  com- 
pletely exhausted.  I  gave  him 
stimulants  and  after  a  while  he 
seemed  to  rally,  but  his  mind  was 
wandering  all  the  time.  He  Avould 
ask  for  his  shoes,  and  say  he  must 
go  with  his  men — what  would  they 
think  of  their  little  lieutenant  if 
he  did  not  go  intO'  the  fight  with 
them.  Then  he  would  give  the 
word  of  command  and  try  and 
cheer  on  his  men,  but  this  excite- 
ment I  felt   sure,  coald  not  last 
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long.  There  \yere  two  oi'  the 
maic  nurses  who  were  stancUug  by 
tlic  bed  watching  the  sick  man 
with  me,  and  on  seeing  him  1)e- 
corae  more  quiet,  one  of  them 
said  to  me — "you  had  better 
leave  him  now  madam — there  is 
nothing  more  you  can  do,  if  he 
rouses  up  again  it  will  only  be 
when  death  strikes  him,  and  it 
will  just  make  you  feel  bad  to  see 
him  then.'"  I  replied  that  I  had 
rather  stay,  he  might  want  me. 
and  I  had  promised  not  to  leave 
him,  but  I  must  confess  it  was 
with  a  faint  heai't  that  I  made;  up 
my  mind  to  witness  the  dying 
struggles  of  m}'  b(jy  ])atient. 

I  remained  sitting  by  the  bed- 
side until  the  day  broke,  and  still 
he  had  not  nioved  or  spoken.  It 
has  always  been  a  melauchol}^ 
time  to  me,  the  breaking  of  day — 
but  I  can  never  forget  that  moru- 
iug,  when  1  thought  light  would 
only  come  to  show  me  that  the 
angel  of  death  was  hovering  over 
the  poor  boy,  and  would  soon  bear 
him  away  to  tiiat '' perfect  rest" 
which  was  so  longed  for  by  him, 
and  which  has  been  promised  to 
"  the  people  of  God.'" 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  as  I  was  waiting  for 
the  hour  to  come  when  Dr.  A. 
would  visit  the  ward,  that  one  of 
the  nurses  came  for  me  to  go  to 
tlie  Matron's  room,  as  there  was 
a  gentleman  there  who  wished  to 
see  me,  for  a  few  moments.  On 
reaching  the  room  I  was  intro- 
duced to  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  E.,  chaplain 
to  one  of  the  N.  C.  brigades. — 
He  said  he  had  been  looking  for 
.some  of  his  men  and  among 
them  a  young  lieutenant  in  whom 
he  was  vei'v  much  interested, 
and  hearing  that  I  had  some 
»nen  from  his  State  under  my 
eharujc!,  he  had  sent  for  me,  ho]:>ing 
I  could  give  him  some  tidings  of 
Lt.  Harry  Roljerts.  I  could  not 
help  starting  when  I  heard  the 
name,  and  thought  that  i)erhaps 
it  was  •'Harry"  T  had  been  tak- 
ing  care  of  all  the  time.     I    told 


Mr.  E.  1  had  then  a  young  lieuten- 
ant from  2^.  C.  in  my  ward,  whose 
name  I  had  understood  was  llob- 
bins,  but  if  he  wished  he  could 
satisfy  himself  as  to  his  being  the 
ofiicer  he  was  in  search  of,  by  go- 
ing with  me  to  see  him. 

On  reaching  the  sick  man  we 
found  he  had  changed  his  posi- 
tion— his  hand  was  luider  hi.s 
head,  and  looked  like  a  tired  child 
taking  his  rest  after  his  play.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  E.  looked  at  him  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  ■■  Here  he 
is  at  last,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have 
only  come  in  time  to  see  him  die." 
As  we  thought  best  not  to  disturb 
hira  imtil  after  the  doctor's  visit. 
Avhich  would  be  in  a  short  time, 
Mr.  E.  left  me,  saying  he  would 
not  quit  the  building,  and  if  there 
was  the  slightest  change  in  Lt. 
Roberts,  I  must  send  for  him. 

I  could  scarcely  take  ray  eve.'^ 
from  Harry's  face,  and  even  though 
he  was  so  wasted  b}'  sickness  and 
disease  I  thought  I  could  trace  a 
resemblance  between  his  brother 
and  himself.  I  could  not  heli> 
thinking  of  his  mother — his  "dar- 
ling mother,"  as  he  had  (tailed  her, 
and  prayed  that  I  might  not  again 
have  to  tell  her  of  a  noble  young- 
life  otlered  up  for  "our  poor,  dis- 
tressed country.''  When  Dr.  A. 
came  lie  looked  long  and  anxiously 
at  the  young  man — and  lluding  he 
was  sleeping  quietly  turned  to  me 
and  said — "  this  sleep  is  the  best 
thing  lor  him — if  he  wakes  up  con- 
scious, he  will  get_  well — but  if  he 
should  be  delirious,  I  dont  think  be 
can  stand  it  much  longer." 

By  this  time  I  was  so  fatigued 
that  1  was  obliged  to  rest,  but  only 
went  to  the  Matron's  room,  tell- 
ing the  nurse  I  left  in  change  to 
call  me  if  Lt.  Robei'ts  moved  <)]• 
spoke.  I  had  been  away  about  an 
hour  when  T  was  sent  for,  tht-  mes- 
senger saying  that  tlie  lieutenant 
was  awake.  I  told  hijn  to  fnul  Mr. 
E.  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ask  him 
to  come  to  me.  I  tried  not  to 
hope  and  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
worst- but    I  could  not  do   it.     1 
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felt  if  I  found  him  dying — that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  my  prom- 
ise to  rejiiain  with  him  to  the  end. 
His  bed  was  so  situated  that  1 
could  not  see  his  lace  until  I  was 
immediately  l>y  him,  but  as  soon 
as  I  saw  h(3  wa>.  quiet  I  knew  he 
was  no  worse.  AVhen  he  saw  me 
he  smiled,  and  said  in  a  weak 
voice^^such  a  sweet  sleep,  bvit  I 
am  so  tired."  I  oftercd  a  silent 
prayer  of  thankfulness  as  I  saw 
he  was  conscious,  and  having  giv- 
en him  something  to  revive  him  I 
determined  not  to  say  anything 
until  ^Ir.  E.  eanie.  In  a  few  n\o- 
ments  he  arrived,  and  going  up  to 
the  bed,  said,  ■'■  well  Harry,  my 
boy,  do  you  feel  better?"  His 
whole  face  lighLed  up  as  he  said, 
"oh!  Mr.  E.,  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come — now  you  can  tell 
mother  all  about  me."  '-But," 
said  Mr.  E..  •'  you  must  not  send 
any  messages  now — you  are  too 
weak— you  must  keep  quiet,  and 
the  next  time  I  couie,  1  will  hear 
all  you  have,  to  say  ^  you  must 
\vell  enough  to  go 
sick  furlou2;h,    and 


carry   you.j'    own 
I  am  afraid  I  shall 


try   and   got 

home    on    a 

then    you    c: 

messages." 

never  see  home  again,"  he  replied, 

"  but  I  will  do  wliat  you  tell  nie, 

and  try  and  keep  quiet."     Saying 

this  he  closed   his  eyes  and  in   a 

few  moments  vvas  asleep  again. — 

I  felt  great  curiosity  to  know  ho\v 

it   happtiued    th;U    Harry  was    an 


officer,  and  on  asking  Mr.  E.,  he 
said,  that  on  one  occasion  volun- 
teers were  called  for  to  lead  a 
'•forlorn  hope,"  and  among  the 
first  to  oil'er  was  Harry  Roberts, 
then  a  i^rivate,  and  the  youngest 
man  in  his  regiment,  ills  con- 
duct was  so  bravo  that  ;in  account 
of  the  alFair  was  sent  to  the  War 
Department,  and  his  commission 
as  lieutenant  was  forwarded  im- 
mediatel)'.  My  patient  continiied 
to  improve  slowly,  but  surely,  and 
in  about  four  weeks  he  was  granted 
a  sick  furlough.  His  brother  who 
came  on  for  him  was  much  the 
most  delicate  looking  of  the  two, 
,and  r  have  since  heard  that  Harry 
has  become  a  strong  robust  man, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Avar  Avas  a- 
Major.  I  told  him  just  before  he 
left  of  the  illness  and  death  of  his 
brother,   and   asked   if    he   really 

passed   through  the  to\vn   of 

at  that  time  with  Col.  K's  regi- 
ment. He  said  lie  was  Avith  that 
regiment  though  he  did  not  Ix-long 
to  it,  l)ut  Avas  oii  !iis  Avay  to  .join 
his  OAvn — so  that  Jii.-^  brotlirr  mast 
have  seen  him. 

Soon  after  Ijt.  Ooberts  rc'ached 
liome  he  Avrote  me  a  long  letter 
telling  me  of  his  mother,  and  last 
but  not  least,  of  his  sweet-heart — 
who  lias  since  Ijeeome  Mrs.  llol)- 
erts.  I  Avill  only  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  hope  my  readers  are  as  well 
satisfied  as  .s/ic  is,  at  the  Avny — ''  1 
took  care  of  [Tarrv.'"  E. 


OUU  .NAMELESS  JIEKOES. 


i>;><:i-!1!;ki)  to  the  author  of  tiik  "iiavkusaok. 

Our  nameless  heroes — glorious  band — 
That  for  our  dear,  dear  Southern  land, 
Exposed  their  lives — or  laid  them  down. 
Regardless  of  the  victor's  crown. 

Our  banner  to  the  breeze  vv'as  flung, 
And  gallant  Avarriors  round  it  hungp 
Their  high-born  purpose  to  declare, 
"Ready  are  aa'c,  to  do  or  dare."' 


HariK  Oit  Fiif'ouiih. 


IN.n- 


Til!.'  iuv;iclin-'s  foot  polluU's  our  soil-- 
■■  What  i'e<'k  Ave  now.  of  pain  or  toil. 
Of  hunger,  thirst,  of  heat,  or  eokl  't'' 
Thus  s])ake  tliose  nain(»less  heroes  bold. 

Hiey  rushed  to  meet  the  eoniiny'  foe. 
They  dealt  them  many  a  '■rushiui;'  blow. 
]jut  many  a  noble  form  they  o;ave. 
To  fill,  alas  I  a  nameless  L^rnve. 

True  to  their  country's  priceless  trust, 
Mingled  with  hers,  their  precious  dust, 
Till  countless  graves  of  heroes  grand 
Have  made  the  South  a  sacred  land. 

And  mutilated  forms  there  are — 
Wrecks  from  the  fearful  storms  of  war — 
And  pale,  calm  brows,  that  scarce  reveal 
The  anguish,  that  the  vancpiish'd  feel. 

Courage,  brave  souls  I  take  heart  again, 
Your  comrades"  death,  your  weary  pain. 
The  ruined  homes,  the  wasted  lives. 
The  breast  where  scarce  a  hope  survives— 

The  want — the  wretchedness — the  woe, 
Your  native  lantl  is  suftering  noAV, 
J3elieve  not  that  this  fearful  cost. 
We  vainly  paid,  and  aJ.l  is  lost. 

Our  nameless  heroes — though  unsung 
Their  worthy  names  by  Poet's  tongue — 
The  mem"ry  of  their  deeds  shall  lie 
•Mid  treasur'd  thoughts  that  cannot  die. 


Kiiiche/..  Mi:^ 
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BT   A    r.ATK  "so-called." 


••Boot.-*  and  Killikinnick  I 
'Who'S  been  here  since  I've  bei'U 
gone  ?'  '' — and  Sarah  Croft's  deli- 
cate little  nose  which  had  natu- 
rally an  up-ish  turn  was  impelled 
by  a  slight  additional  inclination, 
us  with  the  above  ejaculation,  or 
Avhatever  you  rna}^  call  it,  she 
bounded  into  our  "  gentleman's 
?titting-room,"  in  search  of  my 
moiher,  with  her  homespun  apron 
full  of  voung  chickens. 


She  had  left  no  visitors  at  the 
house  when  setting  forth  upon  her 
ramble,  and  evidently  did  not  se« 
me  now  standing  modestly  in  the. 
shade  of  the  Turkey-red  curtain 
draping  our  front  window.  A 
hotly  burning  hickory  tire,  lighted 
.since  her  exodus,  and  savors  of 
certain  innovations  upon  the  femi- 
nine routine  at  Bramble  Hill,  ad- 
dressed themselves  at  once  to  her 
acute  sensibilities. 
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'•Cousin  Sarah,  I  believe,"  said 
I,  advancino-.  She  colored  a  lit- 
tle,— her  tlace  was  already  very 
ruddy  fi'om  exercise  in  the  i'resii 
autumn  air — but  stood  Iierf>Tound 
•quit(^  bravely  and  put  out  her 
hand.  ''  John,  isn't  it  V"  she  ask- 
-ed.  ''It  has  been  ^o  long  sniee 
we  met  1  sbould'ni  have  known 
you  anywhere  else, --and  aunt  has 
been  expectin*i;  you  so  long/" 

She  was  right  about  the  mascu- 
line adjuncts  with  which  she  so 
startlingly  ushcrc^d  herself  upon 
my  solitude.  There  had  been 
four  other  soldiers  there  beside 
myself,  either  booted  or  other- 
wise, and  in  some  sort  provided 
for  their  ''tramp,  tramp,  tramp  !" 
and  for  the  other  staccato,  poly- 
syllabic little  essential.  Willie 
Jones"  tobacco  bag  had  been  cir- 
culating generously  in  obedience 
to  my  dear  mother's  injunction  to 
the  boys  not  to  mind  her,  she 
rather  liked  it.  They  couldn't 
stay  longer  now,  despite  the  two- 
fold temptation  of  a  young  lady's 
society  and  supper, — the  roads 
were  bad,,  it  was  growing  towards 
night,  and  beside — there  were 
homes  and  friends  expecting  them, 
too,  or  to  be  taken  by  agreeable 
surprise.  They  were  all  neigh- 
borhood boys,  however,  and  would 
come  over  often,  during  our  fur- 
lough. 

"  I  didn't  see  Aunt  Mary  in  her 
room,'"  said  Sarah,  "where  is 
she  ?  I  found  the  missing  hen  in 
the  sedge,  along  the  ditch-bank, 
she  had  stolen  her  nest  out,  and 
here's  the  result  of  the  manoeu- 
vre," she  added,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously paraphrasing  Mr.  Weller, 
and  at  the  same  time  spreading 
out  her  apron. 

My  mother  was  having  supper 
made  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  it 
being  a  tacitly  accepted  tradition 
among  Southern  matrons  that 
Southern  soldiers  were  always 
hungry.  I  told  cousin  Sarah  this, 
and  the  result  was  a  wheel  and 
deploy  kitchen-wards,  to  a  smoth- 


ered sound  of  "  cheap  !  cheap  ! 
cheap  I"  I  bringing  up  the  rear. 

What  an  enraged  lien  !  as  wo 
descended  the  back-door  steps  ^ 
standing  in  wait,  tr)  all  appear- 
ance, for  my  adventui'ous  littk; 
cousin  who  had  gone  f  irili  a  self- 
api)ointed  connnittee  ■■)'{  one  to 
bring  in  deserters.  Xothing 
daunted,  the  prettiest  little  foot 
in  the  worid  kicked,  in  just  the 
quickest  fashion, — responsive  to 
that  foii-'i  assault,  and  Ave  reach 
the  kitchen,  where,  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  1)atter-bread,  broii- 
ing-beef,  biscuits,  &c.  ''Aunt 
Mary,"  and  her  sable  adjutant 
Aunt  Bridget,  heartilv  greet  the 
enterprising  reclaimer  of  "  dat 
mean  ole  DominiAr/-  "  as  Aunt  B. 
says,  and  black  Jim  is  bid  "  to  put 
down  his  foolin'  for  de  lor'  sakes, 
an'  go  'long  and  put  de  hen  under 
de  roof  so  she  can't  run  ofl"  no 
more."  Jim  slowly  lays  his  corn- 
stalk fiddle  on  the  three-legged 
stool  from  which  he  arises  and 
obeys,  presently  hailing  to  "  Miss 
Sarah  "  that  she  "  can  bring  'long 
the  'biddies,'  now." 

But  that  foot  !  and  it  seemed  to 
come  so  naturally,  the  resort  to 
that  as  the  weapon  readie.st  to  be 
employed  !  Was  that  a  veritable 
countr3^-niade  leather  shoe  ?  It 
seemed  so,  but  it  was  only  a 
glimpse,  at  best.  Well,  I  had 
heard  mme  <juns^  had  seen  ho"w 
bullets  operated,  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  afraid  of  a  foot,  I  reckon, 
though  under  some  circumstances 
one  might  be  right  formidable, — 
for  instance, — if  a  fellow  should 
ask  for  a  hand,  and  get  this  in- 
stead. 

Of  course  all  who  do  me  the 
courtesy  to  be  my  readers  are 
up  for  a  love-atfair.  We  shall 
see  ;-— but  as  I  thought  then,  and 
as  I  thought  afterwards, — what 
an  incongruity,  the  association;  of 
anything  akin  to.  sentimentality 
with  that  urlriest  ©f  little  dames  1 
Wiry,  yes,  thaf^  the  very  word, — 
no  other  expresses  the  sprimg,  the 
vigor,  the  uoetjaMc  propertijes,   (I 
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<lon''t  speak  pecuniarily)  the  adhe- 
rence to  its  especial  bent  of  this  lit- 
tle Virginia  refugee. 

How  genial  when  she  would  be 
so,  and  how  natural  in  adapting 
her  cosmopolite  manners  to  our 
quiet  country  mode  of  living ! 
Sarah  was  only  seventeen,  but  a 
home  in  Hampton  and  the  sum- 
mer society  of  that  place  and  Old 
Point  and  a  visit  of  at  least  once 
a  year  to  her  mother's  relations  in 
New  York  City,  had  given  her  no 
mean  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
world  and  its  people,  and.  in  the 
former  connection,  at  least,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  refuied  resident 
society,  numbering,  among  oth- 
ers, such  people  as  Judge  Clopton, 
Professor  C,  and  their  ftimilies, 
and  lialf  the  year  Hon.  John  Tyler 
and  his  accomplished  wife,  the 
best  men  and  manners  of  .South 
and  North  congregated,  in'  ■'  the 
season  "  about  "'the  Hygeia  ■'  and 
"Burcher's"  and  ''Banks!"  How 
fell  Sarah  so  tamely  into  the 
leather  shoes  and  homespun  dress 
and  the  fasliion  of  hunting  up  re- 
creant hens  ?  She  had  been  witli 
my  mother  two  or  three  months. 
I  had  learned  through  letters  of 
the  latter.  Her  jewelry  had  all 
been  sold  soon  after  the  exodus  of 
the  famil}'  frojii  tlie  burnt  town, 
and  the  pr(X-eiMl.-,  placed  in  proper 
liands  "to  be  disposed  of  to  best 
advantage  for  our  ccH^re,"  and 
now,  that  the  war  waxed  two  or 
three  years  old,  a  balloon  was 
wanted  for  surveying  the  "  situa- 
tion ■'  in  certain  quarters,  and  olf 
went  all  Sarah  Crofts'  rich  silk 
dresses.  Mamma  and  sister.s 
scolded  and  remonstrated.  Papa 
did  neither,  but  slyly  "  winked  " 
at  the  sac)-ifice,  ii,nd  it  was  c<jn- 
summated. 

"  You  will  not  be  presentable 
at  .Jones'  or  Shocco,"  the  femi- 
nines  persist, — they  were  to  sum- 
mer between  the  two  places. 

"  I  can  dress  v/ithout  llnery,  as 
every  Southern  woman  ought  to," 
saitl  httle  Confed,  and  so  she 
tlid  ;— soon   after    the   instalment 


of  the  family  at  Shocco.  How- 
ever, she  had  courage  to  accept 
on  her  own  part,  my  mother's  in- 
vitation to  an  unlimited  sojourn 
at  Bramble  Hill,  returning  with 
her  in  the  carriage,  that  evening, 
and  henceforth  limiting  her  inter- 
course "vvith  the  watering-places 
to  afternoon  drives  thither,  or  so- 
journs of  a  day  or  night  at  a  time. 

"What  a  heroic,  enthusiastic 
girl !"  1  thought,  as  perusing 
these  details  of  the  home  letters, 
"and  what  a  hero  I  shall  be  at 
home,  beyond  my  mother's  partial 
conception  of  her  soldier-boy  1" 
1  was  not  entirely  green,  friend  ; — 
the  legitimate  term  at  Chapel  Ilill 
had  taught  me  a  few  other  things 
beside  logarithms  and  Horace  and 
Gra?.ca.  Majora.  Indeed,  had  1 
not  written  my  name  in  Kate 
Battle's  xVutograph-Book,  with 
'■'■  PhilomoA-hist''''  appended,  and 
hadn't  all  the  Avorld  said  it  was 
so — that  I  was,  at  least,  a  lover  of 
one  Battle,  and  moreover,  that 
the  little  flirt  had  engaged  herself 
to  me:'  Well,  all  that  talk  was 
before  the  ciy  "  to  arms  "  bc>came 
so  alarming  a  matter,  but  truly, 
Miss  Kate  had  never  so  honored 
me  as  to  jilt  me, — nor  engage 
herself  to  me. — I'll  tell  the  whole 
truth. 

But  I  wander.  Imagine  that 
I  felt  rather  cimiprttmised  at  my 
fair  ('onsin's  half-pre-occupied, 
half-cordial  reception  of  me.^ust 
because  it  was  a  little  at  variance 
with  my  pre-conceiAed  notions  of 
her  enthusiasm  regarding  Confed- 
erate soldiers — anything  strictly 
Confederate, — and  not,  truly,  be- 
cause I  was  just  fresh  from  my 
third  pitched  battle — and  didn't 
j-un.  No  praise  if  you  please,  for 
standing  mj'  ground,  it  would 
have  reciuired  more  courage  than 
I  had,  to  desert. 

It  didn't  take  me  long,  —  I'll  out 
with  it — to  love  Sarah,  either  de- 
spite her  perversity  or  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  I  have  never  decided 
which.  Mind,  by  pervei'sity  I 
don't  mean  that  trait  in  her  (;har- 
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acter  which  prevented  her  making 
a  hero  of  me.  I  did,  I  repeat,  ex- 
pect from  a  girl  of  her  ardent  tem- 
perament some  sUght  recognition 
of  slight  service, — I  did,  more,  as 
time  -svore  on,  desire  some  faint 
acquiescnee  in  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  laborer  in  the  cause  she  loved. 
N^ot  a  bit  of  it !  her  very  actions 
seemed  to  say — ''liaving  done  all 
you  can  you  ar(^  an  unprofitabl(^ 
servant.'' 

Wliy  didn't  shr.  put  on  those 
airs  to  Willie  Janes,  Bob  Williams, 
and  the  other  boys,  who,  accord- 
ing to  promise  were  at  Briar  Hill 
almost  every  day,  now  ?  Well, 
she  didn't  treat  them  much  better, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  but  I  con- 
sidered ber,  about  this  time,  as 
particularly  sharp  on  me.  She 
laughed  at  my  weakly  moustache, 
she  hid  my  i)ipe — this  latter  after 
making  mc  a  beautiful  tobacco- 
bag, — ^she  helped  "Aunt  Mar}'," 
my  mother,  to  knit  socks  and  yarn 
shirts  for  me,  and  then  when  I 
thanked  her,  avowed  that  she 
worked  for  nobody  but  soldiers, 
so  then  it  was  not  "John,"  but 
a  "  C.  S.  A."  for  whom  her  labors 
were  enlisted. 

"  It's  a  fool  of  a  woman  who 
can't  fool  a  man  I"  so  Sarah  said, 
and  so  she  acted. 

The  boys,  some  fine  days,  took 
'•partners"  with  whom  to  fish 
along  the  creeks  running  up  into 
the  woods, — the  ditches  as  that 
low-country  cousin  of  mine  per- 
sisted in  irreverently  terming 
them,  and  somehow,  though  now 
the  furlough  began  to  draw  to- 
ward its  close,  I  had  never  been 
in  time  to  secure  the  place  I  cov- 
eted and  fish  with  Sarah.  But  no 
matter,  there  was  a  buggy-drive 
to  Jones'  where  several  refugee 
families  from  Virginia,  and  other 
States,  were  quietly  sojourning  in 
cottages,  though  the  "season," 
proper,  had  of  course,  passed  a- 
vfay.  I  was  fortunate  this  time. 
Helen  Davis,  Bettie,  Williams, 
Lucy  Alston,  all'  the  neighbor- 
girls  were  disi>osed  of  to  the  bug- 


gy-beaux and   cousin  Sarah  sat  ai 
my  side  in  my  vehicle. 

That  must  be  my  opportunity 
for  saying  what  I  must  say  to  Sa- 
rah. It  wouldn't  do  to  be  senti- 
mental, I  knew  that  very  well, — 
former  monitions  had  warned  me 
against  any  such  course,  for  I 
should  feel  very  "  cheap  "  as  the 
young  chickens  oracularly  had  it, 
"to  have  Sarah  insist  upon  getting 
out  of  my  buggy  and  exchanging 
places  with  my  sister-cousin,  Bet- 
tie  Williams.  Suffice  it  to  say 
then,  I  told  my  story, — as  I  fiatter- 
ed  myself,  in  a  tolerably  manly 
and  lucid  style,  though,  as  might 
be  expected,  I  did  not  forbear 
some  allusion  to  the  glories  of  the 
occasion  when,  through  inspira- 
tion derived  from  her  encourage- 
ment, I  might  perform  some  deed 
of  high  prowess,  coupling  my  name 
with  the  glory  of  the  new  republic. 
Sarah  didn't  laugh  at  me,  as  I 
half  feared  she  would.  Reader,  if 
3'ou  are  not  a  young  man,  or  have 
never  been  one,  you  have  no  con- 
ception what  terrible  animals 
these  fun-making  girls  are  to  us. — 
I  frankly  own  it,  the  dread  of  their 
laugh  has  been  more  formidable 
to  me  than  "an  army  with  ban- 
ners." Sarah  didn't  laugh,  I  say, 
but  she  gave  rac  a  very  composed 
"no." 

Fool  !  why  hadn't  I  wailed  un- 
til we  were  on  the  way  homo  in- 
stead of  compounding  for  that 
drear}'-  drive  back  V  I  could  not, 
nor  did  I  desire  to,  follow  the  ox- 
ample  of  one  of  the  beaux  in  this 
very  neighborhood  several  years 
before.  It  was  on  this  very  road 
that  he  found  himself  circumstan- 
ced like  unto  myself  at  this  junc- 
ture, when  he  stopi-ed  and  put  the 
young  lady  of  his  affections  into 
Ihe  road,  himself  driving  oft'  seve- 
ral hundred  yards.  Pity  stirre<l 
his   breast,  soon   he.  retraced   his 

way  to  find  Mis.s ,  nouplus- 

.sed  by  the  novelty  of  her  sii,uatioi)> 
slowly  approaching  hi  in,  by  the 
sandy  road,  holding  in  her  bandit 
t-he  most  beautiful  Cinderella  sb.p- 
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Ijers  in  the  world,  while  her  deli- 
cate silk  stockings  were  scraping 
acquaintance  with  the  yellow  dust. 
What  compromise  this  original 
mode  of  tactics  elicited  you  must 
go  to  W.  Co.,  N^.  C,  and  ascertain. 

We  were  driving  up  to  the  Ho- 
tel,— (Sarah  wasn't  going  to  be 
dreary  if  I  was,  I  should  premise,) 
and  a  lovely  lady,  followed  by  two 
children,  crossed  the  lawn  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  cottages. 

"  Why  should  that  lady  be  one 
of  the  most  miserable  of  mortals  V" 
quickly  asked  Sarah  of  me. 

1  could  not  ansAver,  only  that, 
she  did  not,  to  all  appearances 
fulfil  her  destiny  if  it  was  so  dark 
an  one, — looking  bright  and  con- 
tent as  she  did. 

"Because  she  is  wedded  to  a 
Barron  Hope,"'  Sarah  answered, 
and  if  you  spell  it  differently 
that's  what  I  should  be  in  mar- 
rying you." 

"  I  believe  the  Poet  wouldn't 
thank  you  for  so  torturing  his 
name  to  your  perverse  purposes," 
I  answered,  resolved,  in  my  turn, 
to  affect  at  least,  the  indifferent. 
Our' party  alighted,  and  presently 
Sarah  was,  with  some  other  girls, 
enjoying  a  laugh  at  a  sable  ac- 
quaintance, of  the  former,  some 
lady's-maid  from  ISTorfolk,  who, 
after  very  joyous  greeting,  inqui- 
red of  "Miss  Sarah"  what  she 
"  reckon  all  dese  Callina  folks  calls 
us  '■  lion  (jlKjecs  ''  for:*"  and  indig- 
nantly adding  "Lor'  knows  de}'^ 
looks  roiKjher  nor  we  all  does  !" 

We  rode  home  "  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,"  that  night,  present 
deponent  not  merely  singing  any 
tune,  though  the  woods  and  lanes 
through  which  Ave  passed  rang, 
indeed,  with  "All  quiet  along 
the  Potomac," — (the  Potomac  was 
very  far  from  me,)  "My  Mary- 
land" adapted  to  "Here's  your 
Mule  !" — (I  began  to  think  he 
was,)  and  "llock  me  to  Sleep." — 
"If  somebody  only  would  do  me 
the  service  !"  I  thought,  "  with 
one  of  these  boulders  so  conveni- 
ent,"    But  no  matter. 


We  meet  a  horseman  riding  at 
rapid  i-ate, — Col.  G.,  it  is,  despite 
this  dusk}^  light. 

"You  are  the  boys  I  want!" 
he  says,  reining  in,  suddenly. — 
"  Do  you  want  to  go  soldiering, 
again,  or  got  enough  of  it  till  your 
leave  expires!"  "The  Yankees 
have  reached  Kinston  and  I  am 
getting  up  a  volunteer  force  to 
meet  them,  speak  quick  !"  "I'm 
your  man !"  I  answei'ed  first, 
knowing  how  prompt  the  other 
boys  would  be,  and  determined 
Sarah  should  see  I  wasn't  going 
to  hang  'round  after  her.  She  be- 
yond all  others  was  the  last  to  be 
convinced  of  the  error  of  her  AvaySv, 
(had  I  any  such  purpose  in  view%) 
lay  this  species  of  self-abnegation, 
but  women  are,  as  a  class,  natu- 
rally ungrateful,  thought  I,  and 
given  to  ignoring  or  perverting 
our  sacrifices  for  them. 

We  deposited  our  several  charges 
safely  in  their  respective  places  of 
sojourn  and  set  out  on  the  march, 
fortliwith,  cousin  Sai'ah  bidding 
God  speeil  the  mission,  as  coolly 
as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
and  my  precious  mot]ier  looking 
as  though  she  thought  I'd  as  well 
make  the  most  of  my  furlough  at 
home,  but  dared  not  trust  herself 
to  say  a  word  thereto  relating. — 
To  continue,  however,  we  went 
on  our  way,  uniting  at  ccrtam 
given  points  with  here  a  handful 
or  so  of  militia,  and  there  a  few  im- 
provised troops  like  ourselves,  to 
meet,  as  report  told  us,  a  portion 
each  of  the  — th  Pennsylvairia  and 
— th  Connecticut  regiments  who 
for  purposes  of  plunder,  &c,  w'ere 
making  a  raid  from  their  stand- 
point at  Newbern,  which,  how- 
ever, I  may  as  well  liere  premise, 
was,  for  the  most  part  suppressed 
ere  our  peculiar  forces  reached 
there,  but  of  particulars  "more 
anonymous,"  as  Bill  Arp  hatli  it. 

Young  Stith,  of  Virginia,  (I 
don't  like  to  give  his  real  name, 
he's  a  bashful  man  and  might  not 
like  to  see  it  in  print, — though  he 
did   not  scrunle  to  make  me  feel 
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very  much  ashamed  of  myself  on 
this  occasion  as  shall  appear 
hereafter,)  was  one  of  the  aux- 
iliaries to  our  ranks  in  manner 
before  mentioned.  He,  too,  if  not 
"/lome  on  fm-Jough,^^  was  visiting 
his  refugee  family,  then  tempora- 
rily residing  in  the  adjacent  town 
©f  W. 

Journeying  for  safety  toward 
the  neighborhood  of  the  above  lo- 
cality we  found  the  roads  by  which 
we  passed  literally  lined  with  farm 
vehicles, — wagons,  wains,  small 
carts,  laden  with  chattels  of  al- 
most every  portable  description, 
and  bearing  and  driven  and  fol- 
lowed by  dusky  throngs  upon 
throngs  of  negroes.  The  moon- 
lit night  was  made  vocal  with 
their  riielodies,  as,  journeying  a- 
long  in  characteristic  leisure,  one 
caught  now  some  mournful  Meth- 
odist hymn,  now  a  strain  of 
"Dixie,"  and  now,  whether  with 
designed  signilicance  or  not,  in 
strong  and  plaintive  chorus  : 

"  I  miss  every  chai'm  of  the  old  river 
farm, — 

I  miss  llio  old  trees  witli  their  gold- 
waving  grain, 

The  small  patch  of  soil  made  so  dear 
l)y  my  toil, — 

All  the  old  things  I  loved  I  shall  ne'er 
'   see  again," 

swelled  forth.  Oh,  for  some  ap- 
preciative Yankee  ear,  thought 
I,  to  witness  this  perversion  of 
their  Christy's  Minstrelsies  !  This 
mournful  refrain — not  because  the 
ISTero-tastes  of  a  Southern  "slave- 
driver"  have  decreed  banishment 
to  the  negro  from  his  cabin,  his 
patch,  his  pig-pen,  his  fowl-house 
and  his  homely  yet  comfort-bring- 
ing associations,  but  because  a 
hoard  of  plunder-loving,  law-defy- 
ing, thievish  Korth-men  assail 
alike  master  and  servant,  where 
there  is  pelf  to  be  gathered  and 
pilfering  and  laM'lessness  are  prac- 
ticablCi 

"Whose  property?"  ask  one 
and  another  of  our  corps,  as  meet- 
ing and  passing  on, — 

"Miss  so-an'-so,"  or  "Mas' 
»o-an'-so,  sir,"  the  answer,  with 


a  courteous  touch  of  the  planta- 
tion-made straw  hat.  "  And 
whose  this  V" 

"Mas'  A — 's,  sir.  Lor'  bless 
my  soul  !  aint  dat  Mas'  Al' 
Davis?" 

"Yes,  how  d'ye  do  .Jim." — 
Which  being  a  more  passive  turn 
of  civility  than  a  bona  tide  inter- 
rogation, Jim  and  Mas"  Al'  res- 
pectively go  upon  their  ways. 

"  Stith,  there's  a  chance  for 
you,"  says  Al,' — "Miss  Annie 
A., — her  father  has  the  square 
miles  and  population,  sure's  you're 
born!" 

Mr.  Stith  rode  up  closer  and  we 
were  introduced.  "  An  F.  ~F. 
V?"  I  asked,  with  the  faintest 
sou2i(-on  of  something  in  my  mean- 
ing wiiich  the  tone,  perhaps,  did 
not  effectually  conceal. 

"  According  to  the  construction 
of  the  N.  C.  1st  when  we  found 
ourselves  in  their  good  company 
on  retreat  from V"  pleas- 
antly asked  Stith,  adding—"! 
had  the  honor  of  being  Avith  my 
regiment  at  that  time,  though,  for 
the  term — "  Fleet-footed-A'lfgin- 
ians,"  the  Virginia  ami}"  at  large 
possessing  average  velocity  in  pur- 
suit, there  is  little  danger  of  its 
being  so  significant  of  anything 
as  toes  io  the  enemy. 

I  challenged  him  again  in  some 
matter  touching  his  state  pride, 
averring  finally,  as  I  lost  the  best 
of  my  argument,  that  it  amounted 
to  arrogance,  and  that  the  A^irgin- 
ians  thought  no  other  people  as 
good  as  themselves.  It  was  very 
unnecessarys,  to  say  this,  I  know, 
but  some  few  incidents  elicited  of 
this  kind  of  clashing, — foolish 
jealous}-,  were  still  ra'nkling,  and, 
— remember,  friend,  it  wasn't  to 
be  expected  that  I  sliould  be  in  my 
most  amiable  humor,  that  night, 
or  particularly  to  alTect  Virgin - 
ians. 

"I  acknowledge,"  said  Mr. 
Stith,  "that  when  younger  than 
I  am  now,  North  Carolina  did  not 
impress  me  very  favorably  through 
the   specimens  which  she  sent   U> 
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my  uativo  city  for  trading  purpo- 
ses, &c.,  but  '■" 

"•It  was  very  unfair,''  I  intor- 
rupted,  "  to  judge  of  a  whole  State 
by  a  few  individuals, — I  was  at 
College  with  a  A-^irginian  and  did 
not  form  mj"  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  State  from  him.'" 

••  What  sort  of  person  was  he  ?" 
Mr.  Stith  inquired  in  his  good- 
humored,  attiible  tashion. 

■' J/e  was  a  very  nice  fellow." 
[  replied,  irresistibly  unduly  ac- 
centing tiie  personal  pronoun. — 
lie  shov.-ed  no  sign  that  my  pains 
had  not, been  entirely  lost  upon 
him, — perhaps  it  was  appreciated. 

•'  L  was  going  on  to  say,"  he 
resumed,  having  politely  heard 
me  out,  that  while  enlarged  inter- 
course with  the  world  has  the  ef- 
fect of  making  one  appreciate  home 
more  highly  it  requires  a  very 
limited  amount  of  travel  and  ac- 
quaintance abroad,  (provided  a 
man  has  an  average  amount  of 
common  sense)  to  take  the  con- 
<;eit  out  of  him,  and  convince  him 
that  his  own  State,  City  or  com- 
munity, is  not  the  only  one  worthy 
the  name.  Beside  sir,"  he  ad- 
ded, "if,  as  you  in  common  with 
manj'  of  the  citizens  of  your  State 
seem  erroneoush'  to  hold,  there 
ever  existed  on  our  part  any  arro- 
gant assumption  of  superiority  to 
you,  yf)u  will  soon  he  forceii  to 
acknowledge  that,  heyond  the 
hooks  of  steel  grappling  eacli  Cou- 
fe.deratc  State  to  each  and  all  the 
rest,  an  especial  bond  binds  Yir- 
liinia  hearts  to  kindred  hearts  in 
the  Old  Korth  State. 

Our  altar  lires,  gone  out, — turn- 
ed to  ashes  upon  the  hearthstones 
in  the  Old  Dominion  liavc  been 
re-lighted  here.  Our  scattered 
household  bonds  have  been  reuni- 
ted here.  We  left  weeping  friends 
in  our  '■  occupied  "  cities, — we 
have  made  friends  here  who,  smil- 
ing, bid  us  be  of  good  cheer.  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  soldiers 
right  side  by  aide  on  the  thrice- 
hallowed   soil  of  inv  blesse-d   Old 


State,  and  what  more  do  we  want 
to  cement  a  union  between  us  ! 

Rest  assured,  sir,  the  memory  of 
that  asylum  which  our  refugees 
have  found  within  yourhorders, — 
the  gentle  amenities,  the  sweet 
charities,  the  substantial  benefits 
with  which  they  have  been  lite- 
rally overwhelmed  will  form  with- 
in Virginia  hearts  a  lofty  and  en- 
during monument. — a  monument 
the  sheen  of  whose  heaven-crown- 
ed summit  shall  glance  upon  the 
shade  of  ages  yet  ,to  come,  tracing 
in  letters  of  light  such  sentiments 
as  this, — ■  The  {frcatc.st  of  these  is 
charity. ''  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  'it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me. "  *■  I  was  a 
stroncier  and  ye  took  me  in.'  " 

"  Now  there's  a  story  I  ma}'  tell 
you,"  he  added  in  a  more  playful 
mood,  "  better  than  the '  F.  F.'V. 
episode,  though  I  enjoyed  that  too. 
Where  my  regiment  is  stationed, 
near  Fredericksburg,  our  pickets 
and  those  of  the  enemy  have  fre- 
qtient  colloquies  across  a  little- 
stream  which  separates  us.  The, 
— th,  from  yovu-  State  are  at  pres- 
ent with  us,  and  on  the  enemy's 
post,  among  others  arc  some  of 
the  Bull  Run  boys  as  we  call  them. 
A  few  nights  ago,  at  relief  guard, 
I  joined  a  party  of  friends  and  we 
heard  in  faint  hut  very  audibL>. 
tones, — 

"  Who  are  you,  anvhow  V" 

'•rart  of  t"lie  — th  North  (Jai- 
lina." 

"Oh  yes!  you've  got  tar  oii 
your  heels,  have  you  ?" 

'•  Ila  I"  broke  forth  contemptu- 
ously, '•  'twould  a'  been  a  d — d 
sighl  better  if  vou'd  a'  had  tar  on 
your  heels  at  l>ull  Run, — may  be 
'twould  a'  made  3'C  stick  a  litti^". 
better!" 

No  rejoinder,  I  assure  you." 

Our  little  band  had  separated 
ere  this,  we  having  comparatively 
neared  the  beleagured  region,  but 
from  our  investigations,  severally, 
we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy  in  force  had  retreated  upon 
Newbeni  after  their  mid,  yet  w». 
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discovered  euough  among  the 
plundered  occupants  of  farm-hous- 
es here  and  there  to  induce  the 
suspicion  of  bushwhackers  in  the 
neighborhood. 

"•Feeling  our  way  along,"  as 
the  phrase  is,  our  party  of  eight 
turned  an  angle  of  a  road  leading 
by  a  light  thicket  of  young  pines. 
I  am  not  certain  now,  if  we  dis- 
covered any  unusual  movement 
among  the  shrubbery — the  night 
was  perfectly  calm,— or  whether  it 
was  by  the  instinct  which  almost 
never  fails  to  apprise  us  of  the 
presence  of  kindred  life,  but  I  for 
one,  felt  they  were  there.  Simul- 
taneous with  this  conviction,  came 
"  bang  !"  across  our  bows,  and  in 
another  moment  a  sharp  crack 
as  of  rides, — hither,  thither,  a 
sprightl}^  little  fire-rain  ; — light- 
ning, withal,  yes  it  must  be  light- 
ning, that  electric  stream  running 
athwart  my  right  arm  from  shoul- 
der to  finger-tips, — or  vice  versa, 
I  could  scarce  tell  which,  or  what 
its  course,  clearly,  save  that  the 
whole  charge,  whatever  it  might 
be,  seemed  to  have  established 
for  itself  a  "local  habitation" — 
where  ? — in  one  of  my  lungs,  I 
think.  "Eattle,  rattle,  rattle! 
Bang  !  bang  !  bang  !"  were  the 
only  circumstances,  or  conditions, 
or  impressions  of  which  I  was  sub- 
sequently susceptible.  How  it 
might  be  with  the  rest,  heaven 
only  knew, — oblivion  swept  over 
my  mental  sky,  but  when  a  dim 
sense  of  revivification  came,  Stith 
was  chafing  my  temples  and  wet- 
ting with  fresh  water  the  bandages 
which  seemed  to  hedge  me  about, 
and  the  surroundings  were  those 
of  a  plain,  comfortable  farm  house. 

"The  rest  of  our  squad  got  off 
pretty  well  "  I  heard  voices  say, 
"  Sol.  Williams'  hurt  turns  out  to 
be  a  mere  flesh-wound,  as  he  in- 
sisted, and  but  for  poor  Hilliard, 
here,  it  would  have  been  a  right 
pretty  little  affair. 

"We  must  try  to  save  that 
arm,"  I  heard  Dr.  Howard  say, 
though  if  amputation  must  be  re- 
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sorted  to,  pity  it  should  be  after 
his  mother  comes, — but.  after  all, 
this  was  ended  in  a  sort  of  whis- 
per,— perhaps  he  saw  returning 
consciousness  in  my  face. 

I  was  better,  was  fast  regaining 
consciousness  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, however  :  but  that  tortured 
limb — it  must  surely  lie  on  a  bed 
of  live  coals  ! 

That  afternoon  came  my  moth- 
er,— Sarah  Crofts  with  her.  ] 
had  dimly,  dehriously  questioned 
myself  whether  she  would  be  so 
accompanied.  There  was  my  old 
black  mammy,  too,  in  charge  of 
endless  quarter-master  and  com- 
missary stores, — a  week's  rations 
for  a  whole  division,  it  seemed  to 
me, — as  such  things  went,  in  ovir 
army,  and  as  I  took,  perhaps,  very 
imperfect  cognizance  of  them  from 
my  bedside.  However,  now  and 
then, — not  unfrequently,  througli 
the  stowing  of  boxes,  hampers, 
baskets,  bundles,  alongside  the 
washboard  and  wall,  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear — "  Good-for-notliiu, 
nasty,  po'  white  folks  things,  go 
serve  de  chile  dat  way  !"  The 
acme  of  negro  vituperation  was 
reached  in  that  last  epithet, — 
Mammy  Milly  had  exhausted 
herself.  My  mother  said  nothing 
and  her  moist  eyes  let  no  tear  fall 
— for  me  to  see  ; — Sarah  was  silent 
and  quiet. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to 
come,"  I  said  to  the  latter,  a  few 
days  after, — I  had  been  forbidden 
to  speak,  up  to  this  time.  "  Not  at 
all,"  she  answered,  I  feared  Aunt 
Mary  would  exhaust  herself  with 
nursing  and  distress,  and  was 
vain  enough  to  believe  I  might  be 
of  service  to  her.  I  have  the  name, 
at  home,  of  being  a  capital  nurse 
and  have  longed  to  offer  myself  at 
one  of  the  Richmond  hospitals 
only  father  and  brother  had  some 
notions  regarding  it  which  I  felt 
bound  to  observe — unconvinced, 
however,  that  they  were  right  and 
I  wrong." 

It  was  not  consideration  for  me 
then,  this  was  very  plain,  wliich 
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brought  her  to  my  bsdside, — 
*'  Aunt  Mary,"  and  after  her — 
any  Confederate  soldier,  sick  or 
wounded,  had  better  or  equal 
clahns. 

Another  essay  on  my  part.  It 
was  the  next  afternoon,  my  wound 
had  been  more  than  troublesome, 
all  day,  and  I  had  taken  nothing- 
save  Avater.  Sarah  appeared  with 
some  daintily  prepared  refresh- 
ment,— frozen  arrow-root,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  of  which  I 
partook, — with  little  appetite,  to 
besure.  but  then  she  expected  it  to 
be  acceptable,  and  how  could  T 
say  no  ? 

"  You  take  too  mucli  trouble 
for  me,"  I  apologetically  said. — 
"Ko,— itis  a  pleasure  instead  of 
trouble,"  answered  my  cousin, 
'"poor  Aunt  Milly  is  sick  with  one 
of  her  '  miseries '  and  I  could  not 
induce  her  to  lie  down,  (though 
.she  sat  up  all  night,)  until  I  prom- 
ised to  prepare  and  bring  you  this 
V\rith  my  own  hands." 

Well,  Sarah,  I  make  no  further 
effort  to  inyadethe  general  benevo- 
lence of  your  system, —there's 
nothing  there  for  special  appro- 
priation, far  as  I  am  concerned,  at 
any  rate.  In  this  conviction  I  fell 
asleep,  she  sitting  beside  me:  I 
tossed  wildly  1  know,  and,  I  know 
not  how  long  first,  but  a  conclave 
of ''surgeons  were  about  me*  pres- 
ently, it  seemed,  and  when  I  com- 
plained that  my  very  fingeis  burn- 
ed, perceived  that  my  once  pas- 
sively valu:  d  right  arm  was  gone 
and  only  a  stump  n.'mained. 

Tha  next  day  was  Sunday.  I 
can  soarca  tell  how  I  knew  it,  but 
I  had  thought  of  it  the  day  l)efore 
and  n  )W  rememl)ered  an  old  s  ty- 
ing of  Mammy  Milly 's, — I  heard 
it  about  tlie  time  my  father  died, — 
that  sick  peopie  were  always  worse 
on  Sunday.  It  was  afternoon, — 
all  my  r>.stkssncss  was  gone,  and 
with  it,  too,  my  life-tide  seemed  to 
be  ebbing  away.  It  was  a  Sf)ft, 
•quiescent  feeling,  thjugh  thought 
was  not  idle.  Sarah  can  stay  with 
my  mother  and   be  hi^r  ciiild,   I 


reflected  ; — hoAv  fortunate  they 
should  have  taken  so  to  each  oth- 
er. How  abundantly  I  am  bless- 
ed ! — the  next  thought  ; — free,  al- 
most entirely,  from  physical  pain. 
The  next, — should  Hive,  is  it  pos- 
sible Sarah  might  ever  come  to 
love  me  ?  Scarcely.  The  next, — 
I  had  hoped  to  win  distinction  in 
this  contest,  and  now  to  die  in- 
gloriously,  (by  comparison,)  of 
wounds  incurred  in  a  little  skir- 
mish like  that  !  I  '/niitt  live  longer. 
I  know  Dr.  W.  said  just  now  to 
my  mother, — "  if  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  this  remedy,  he  cannot  last 
much  longer,  he  will  die  from  loss 
of  blood."  I  was  not  afraid  to 
die,— there  was  an  inspiration 
with  Southern  soldiers,  God  amd. 
Our  CoAii-e,  Avhich  kept  off  fear.-  - 
One  look  out  of  my  west  window, 
Avhich  was  opened  to  admit  the 
air  ;— a  beautiful  world  this  to 
which  I  was  bidding  adit  u.  The 
crimsoned  gold  and  the  golden 
crimson  of  sunset  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  whole  hazy  atmosi)herc 
of  this  Indian  Summer  time, — 
gold-dust, — ruby-  dust,  impal])a- 
ble,  seemed  to  ily between  the  sky 
and  me  and'  settle  upon  each  leaf 
and  tree.  The.  crimson-berried 
holly  beside  the  house,  liow  it 
glowed  and  Ihimed,— and  now 
another  look  skyward,  at  the  dy- 
ing glory.  A  mysterious  peace,— 
I-  s  (.y  namore— "I  cannot  die 
now."  Suppose, — I  wonder  if  th:^ 
thought  has  ever  entered  the  heart 
of  a  Southern  soldier  bef  )re  ! — svp- 
pme  our  cause  should  fail,— hov;- 
much  better  to  die  believing  as  wo 
do  that  through  God  it  must  and 
v.'ill  prevail,  than  to  live,  knowing 
tliat  hope  andprayer  and  sacrilice, 
and  blood  were  all  vain,— that  the 
conqueror  has  come  in  triumph 
aiul  our  beautiful  South-land  suc- 
cumbed. 

All  effort,  even  of  thought  is 
over;— my  mother  has  kissed  me, 
kissed  me  as  only  a  mother  can 
when  she  kisses  her  son  for  tho 
last  time.  "  To  God  and  my 
Country  I"   is   the  benediction    I 
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hear,  and  black  mammy  and  all 
follow  hei-  fi-om  the  room, — they 
fear,  I  think,  that  stony  stare  and 
blanched  cheek  and  tearless  eye. 
Only  Sarah  remains, — and  what 
is  this  ? — cold  tears  on  my  brow, 
and  a  low,  wild,  weird-seeming 
wail—"  the  war  is  over  for  me  !" 

Sarah  f  I  conld  not  speak, — 
all  power  of  articulation  was  gone 
long  ago.  What  was  it  ?  Was  I 
galvanized  into  artificial  life  by 
this  new  motive  power,  impulse  to 
continued  existence  ? 

Why  could  she  not  let  me  know, 
ere  too  late  that  she  sympathized 
in  my  affection  ?  That  it  was  so 
I  must  know,  now, — I  could  feel, 
but  never  tell  what  those  words, 
that  tone  embodied, — why,  tlien, 
so  chary  of  even  the  faintest  sign 
that  she  v/as  not  indifferent  there- 
to ?  Fools  can  ask  questions  that 
wise  men  cannot  answer,  but  I 
shall  not  be  offended  if  no  satis- 
factory solution  ever  come  to  the 
above  queries,  because  I  am  a  bet- 
ter philosopher  than  to  grumble 
if  to  mo  it  is  not  given  to  fathom 
the  unfathomable— or  to  read  wo- 
man's nature. 

1  have  said  I  could  not  speak, — 
perhaps  I  wou'd 

"Die  and jiiiike  no  sijn." 

There  is  a  philosophy  which  ac- 
cords to  simple  volition  the  power 
of  perpetuating  existence  ad  m- 
finltutn.  A  man  need  never  die 
if  he  ^olU.s  to  live,  and  no  man'a 
life-taper  need  ever  be  extinguish- 
ed, provided  he  opposed  with  sulVI- 
cient  force  of  will  the  adverse  cle- 
ment. To  this  end  life  must  of 
course  possess  sufficient  good,— 
incitement  to  continued  existence, 
to  overcome,  super-annul  the  wily 
wooings  of  lassitude,  the  insidious, 
almost  irresistible  witchei'y  of  dis- 
ease which  whispers  untiring!}' — 
*'  struggle  no  more,  for  what  ia 
life  after  you  have  st)  contested 
for  it  ? — with  me  there  is  rest, — 
come  1" 

Now,  though  I  do  not  endor&ei 
in  extenso,  this  theory,  I  am  a  liv- 


ing witness  to  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  new  motive^  it  acts 
upon  the  sovd  like  the  transfusion 
of  blood  upon  the  pro^^trate  phy- 
sical system,  it  is  a'  life-growing 
element.  Impelled  hereby  I  did, 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  petition  the 
Good  Being  that  he  would  give 
me  strength  to  cling  to  life  and 
through  Himself  to-overcome  the 
enemy,  whose  name  is  death.  I 
reasoned  thus,  too  ; — I  resigned 
myself  passively  to  him,  despite 
the  claims  of  my  widowed  mother, 
my  bleeding  country, — perhaps 
the  great  All-Father  may  visit  it 
upon  me  that  I  am  strong, — cr 
seek  strength  only  in  behalf  of  this 
young  girl  ; — perhaps  he  will  not 
recognise  it  as  a  scheme  holy 
enough  for  his  interposition, — and 
so  abandon  me.  I  thank  him  that 
he  did  not. 

Is  ii  worth  while  to  go  through 
all  the.  details  of  liow  I  began*  to 
revive  ?  Of  how,  the  worse  Sarah 
Crofts  felt,  the  better  /felt  V  Of 
how  I  interpreted  — to  her  ve,ry 
face  in  a  few  days,  her  agonized 
cry  ?  Of  how  she  (leclar(>d  that  it 
wasn't  fiiir, — that  I  wap^  nhaviming 
and  wasn't  half  as  sick  as  I  liad 
pretended,  and  how  she  declared 
she  thought  I  was  ahnost  gone,  or 
she  never  would -never  would 
w.'iat^  Sarah  r* — and  S.irali  Crofts 
is  diguilied  again,— for  a  mo- 
ment,— only  for  a  moment.  Oh, 
those  days  of  convalcsec-ntie  !  tlrey 
were  worth,— yts,  if  a  man  had 
as  many  arms  as  a  wuidmill,  they 
were  worth  them  a!!. 

I  aaked  if  it  was  worth  while  to 
go  through  so  mueh  in  narration, 
because  when  I  review  what  is 
written  the  number  of  I's  figuring 
here  startle  me  int)  the  belief  that 
I  am  being  transformed  into  an 
Argus, — and  when  I  write,  for  the 
sake  of  old  timts,  my  name  on  a 
corner  of  this  slieet,  and  append 
*'C.  S.  A,,"  I  think  the  last  ini- 
tial bears  this  new  signification. 

I  went  home  to  Bramble  Hill 
and  when  I  returned  to  camp  af- 
ter a  good  long  leave  of  absence, 
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our  boys  tliought  the  old  ad- 
age verified: — "misfortunes  ne- 
ver come  single.'''' 

"  That's  so  ! — else  that  new  suit 
of  Confederate  grey  would  never 
have  been  hanging  so  gracefully 
all  this  time  in  cousin  Sarah's 
wardrobe." 

I  pretty  soon  got  a  position  as 
Quartermaster  ;  so  I  couldn't  get 
into  any  more  fights  ; — and  now, 
dear  boys,  now  that  the  clash  of 
arms  is  hushed,  that  the  blood 
upon  an  hundred  battle-fields 
speaks  to  us  mutely  from  the  green 
grass  there  growing, — from  the 
flowers  which  daily  burn  incense 
in  the  sun, — your  vmworthy  com- 
rade goes  home,  taught  of  them, — 
to  work — that  is, — not  to  repine, 
but  humbly,  hopefully  endeavor- 
ing to  do  his  duty  in  that  station 
of  life  into  which  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  him. 

•  The  farm-work  is  over  for  the 
day, — (They  did  worse  things  than 
to  take  our  darkies  from  us. )  Sa- 
rah and  our  beloved  mother  sit 
the  one  on  each  side  of  me,  re- 
counting their  achievements  in 
hitherto  untrodden  paths, — scrub- 
bing, filling  beds,  &c.,  &c.  Mam- 
my Milly  sits  on  the  porch-step 
and  knits  in  the  moonlight, — de- 
clares she  never  specs  to  "be  white 
nor  free  till  she  comes  to  the 
kingdom. 

The  post-boy  arrives.  We  must 
into  the  hoiise  and  have  a  candle, 
— too  hot  for  a  Ughtwood  chunk.  A 
letter  from  Stith  !  Bless  the  boy  ! 
He  who  never  brushed  his  own 
coat  or  cleaned  his  own  boots,  be- 
fore the  war,  is  a  dailj'  laborer  on 
his  father's  plantation  and  will 
come  to  see  us  "  when  the  crop  is 
laid  bv.''     "  After  all,"  lie  writes, 


"  this  state  of  things  opens  up  to 
us,  a  new  career  not  bad  to  think 
of.  Oar  young  men,  (while  the 
negroes  have  remained,  genera- 
tion after  generation  on  the  same 
old  soil,)  have  had  to  tear  them- 
selves away  from  the  old  roof-tree 
and  make  new  homes  beside  the 
Western  Avaters, — in  the  far  South, 
or  perhaps  Northern  commercial 
marts  ; — now,  Ave  maj'  stay  with 
'the  old  folks  at  home,'  and  not 
leave  them  solitary  when  the  days 
of  helplessness  come  on, — the 
home  looking  to  them  void  of 
life  as  last  year's  bird's  nests. — 
We  may  stay  and  cultivate  the  an- 
cestral acres,  making  no  compro- 
mise of  our  manliness  in  so  doing, 
we  may  stay  at  home  in  indepen- 
dent dependence  upon  our  thrice- 
blessed  'o?cZpeop?c.'  " 

1  have  withdrawn  to  my  desk  in 
the  "  gentlemen's  sitting  room  " 
to  finish  or  rather,  close  these 
pages.  Sarah  steals  in,  looks  over 
my  shoulder  and  wonders  if  the 
General,  (Hill,)  numbers  among 
his  many  accomplishments  that 
of  reading  "left-handed  "  chirog- 
raphy.  "  You  are  getting  to  do  it 
verv  well,  though,"  she  adds. 

That  girl's  all  the  time  trying 
to  infuse  into  my  brain  the  belief 
that  I'm  a  hero,  and  at  last  I're 
got  a  line  (of  poetry,  I  call  it,) 
ringing  there — 
"  All  empty  sleeve  of  faded  grey," 

to  which  I  can't  find  a  rhyme, 
that  is,  with  the  requisite  rythm, 
&c.  Can't  Mrs.  Eden  South- 
worth  (name  of  blessed  reminis- 
cences !)  or  that  lady  of  Catholic 
sympathies,  Mrs.  C.  J.  M.  Jordan 
come  to  ray  rescue  and  set  forth 
the  same  in  Romance  or  Poesie  ? 
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YouTe  like  your  master,  worn  and  old^ 
And  scarred  with  wounds,  my  suit  of  grey 

I'll  smooth  you  free  of  crease  and  fold. 
And  lay  you  tenderly  away. 

But  ere  I  hide  you  from  my  sight — 
Forgetting  all  that's  lost  and  gone— 

Let  me  recall  the  visions  bright, 
I  saw  when  lirst  I  drew  you  on. 

1  saw  a  nation  spring  to  breath, 
I  saw  a  people  proud  and  gr^,nd 

Do  battle  to  the  very  death 

For  freedom  and  their  native  land. 

I  saw  a  cause  pure  of  all  harm, 
Thrice  noble  and  without  one  stain.- — 

I  gave  for  it  my  good  right  arm  ; — 
I'd  gladly  give  it  o'er  again  I 

I  saw  across  a  stormy  sky 

The  bow  of  glorious  promise  gleanL, 
And  as  its  splendor  blazed  on  high, 

Fade  like  the  fancies  of  a  dream. 

Then  darkness  such  as  might  be  felt. 
Came  down  upon  our  hapless  land. 

And  yet  we  know  our  woe  was  dealt 
In  wisdom  by  a  Father's  hand. 

drey  clothes,  you  fill  my  heart  with  tears, 
Though  to  my  eyes  they  may  not  spring. 

Recalling  our  four  glorious  years 
And  all  the  memories  they  bring. 

Our  cause  is  lost,  our  hopes  are  fled. 
The  Land  we  love  sits  sore  bereft. 

Lamenting  for  her  mighty  dead  ;-— 
YoxT  are  the  only  vestige  left. 

For  all  we  hoped  and  planiied  and  thought, 
And  all  we  suffered  and  achieved. 

In  our  Confederate  grey  was  wrought. — 
Well  may  it  be  with  laurel  wreathed  I 

Old  suit !  once  more  you  will  be  worn, 

When  I  am  in  my  coffin  laid. 
Upon  the  Eesurrection  morn 

I  wish  to  stand  in  you  arrayed, 
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■When  with  hoeannahs  loud  and  swet^,, 

Beatified  with  bliss  intense, 
Oxir  Southern  soldiery  shall  meet 

Confederate  in  tlio  hiohest  sense. 

Grey  suit,  T  look  on  you  with  pride- 
Such  pride  as  manly  hearts  may  take^ 

As  with  oiu-  cause  identilied. 

And  doubly  precious  for  his  sake, 

My  martyr'd  (ieaeral,  for  he  wore 
Such  clotheH  about  the  kingliest  Soul, 

That  God  from  his  eternal  store 
EnshrinVl  within  a  hmnan  mould  ! 

I  know  he  wears  the  garments  now 

That  moth  and  rust  can  ne'er  assnil, 
A  diadem  upon  his  brow 

To  which  earth's  brightest  crowns  aie  pale. 

I  knoAV"  that  in  liim  angels  trace 

Such  glorjr  as  on  Moses  shone, 
Reflected  from  his  Master's  face, 

As  close  he  .stands  l)eside  the  throne. 

Yet  still  I  love,  by  memory's  ray. 

To  see  him  as  he  used  to  be, 
Clad  in  his  w^ell-worn  suit  of  grey, 

The  synonym  of  victor)'. 

The  greatest  victory  he  wrought, 
Was  when,  at  Heaven's  supreme  behest, 

The  faith  well  kept,  the  good  light  fought. 
He  went  triumphant  to  his  rest. 

Across  death's  river — dark  and  fleet — 
And  storming  in  tumultuous  strife. 
Forever  left  earth's  noontide  heat, 
'  And  rested  bj  the  tree  of  life  ! 

There's  little  left  to  live  for  now, 

Old  suit,  for  such  as  you  and  I, 
And  but  to  Heaven's  decrees  I  bow, 

I'd  gladly,  like  my  General,  die. 

But  long  as  God  may  choose  to  give 

The  simplest  duty  as  my  task, 
f'm  willing  in  his  strength  to  live 

And  try  to  do  it.     Ail  I  ask 

Is  when  my  pilgrimage  is  made, 

And  I  am  numbered  with  the  dead, 
To  join  in  Heaven  the  old  Brigade 

With  Stonbwali.  Jackson  at  its  head  I 

Cbarlotte,  Sept.  25,  1866.  Fannt  Dowisano. 
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Lee^s  Army  in  Pennsylvania — Battle  of  Gettysburg. 


On  the  29th  of  June,  '63,  the  in- 
rantr}^  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Plill's  corps 
took  possession  of  Cashtown,  a 
small  village  in  southern  Pa., 
about  eight  miles  from  the  now 
historic  town  of  Gettysburg.  Cash- 
town  is  situated  at  a  gap  in  the 
mountains,  and  on  account  of  the 
many  roads  leading  from  it,  was 
viewed  as  a  strategic  point  of  some 
consequence.  As  the  writer  be- 
longed to  Pettigrew's  brigade,  he 
wiircontine  himself  mainly  to  the 
part  it  took  in  the  operations  in 
Pa.  Our  brigade  arrived  near 
sunset  on  the  29th,  and  encamp- 
ing in  column,  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  about  a  mile  from  the 
village,  soon  had  blazing  fires  with 
which  to  prepare  our  evening 
meal.  Supper,  not  consisting  of 
many  dishes,  was  soon  over,  and 
spreading  our  blankets,  many  in  a 
few  moments  were  dreaming  of  the 
loved  ones  at  home.  If  there  is 
any  fact  that  the  soldier  is  tho- 
roughly cognizant  of,  it  is  the  un- 
certainty of almost  everything 

in  camp  life,  and  our  regiment 
was  soon  started  (not  startled)  by 
those  everlasting  words  "fall  in  ! 
fall  in  !"  In  a  short  time,  we  were 
marched  about  a  mile  across  the 
country  to  another  road  and  put 
to  "picket  it,"  with  instructions 
"  not  to  fire  at  any  body  of  men 
that  might  approach  from  the  out- 
side until  we  were  certain  they 
were  not  friends,  as  Gen.  Ewell 
would  probably  join  us  with  his 
corps  during  the  night." 

The  night  passed  off  ver}^  quiet- 
ly, only  next  morning  the  crack- 
ing, snapping  noise  I  heard  du- 
ring the  night  was  explained,  by 
the  road  being  full  of  cherry  limbs 
stripped   of  their  ripe  fruit  and 


which  the  day  before  had  been 
l)arts  of  trees  that  shaded  the 
road,  sometimes  for  miles  in  that 
section  of  country.  We  had  or- 
ders of  course  not  to  interfere  with 
any  private  property  or  allow 
others  to  do  so,  but  I  think  cherries 
and  horses  were  the  exception  in 
those  orders,  if  there  were  any  ex- 
ceptions, and  perhaps  some  read- 
er may  suggest  apple-butter,  but 
as  this  was  generally  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  its  own- 
ers, I  think  payment  was  generally 
tendered,  whether  such  tender 
was  always  a  "  legal  "  one  or  not, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  say. 

I  suppose  history  scarcely  re- 
cords the  march  •  of  an  army 
through  an  enemy's  countrj-,  in  as 
orderly  manner  as  this  was  made. 
Horses  were  much  needed  in  the 
South,  and  the  Quartermaa-ters 
had  orders  to  take  all  the_y  came 
across,  and  either  give  receipt,  or 
pa}^  for  them  in  Confederate  mon- 
ey, which  was  willingly  received 
by  some  of  the  people  and  refused 
by  others. 

The  country  was  literally  crowd- 
ed with  cherry  trees,  they  being 
the  principal  shade  trees  along  the 
roads,  paths,  and  around  the 
houses,  and  the  people  themselves 
showed  no  objection  to  our  soldiers 
helping  themselves   to  the  fruit. 

I  only  saw  one  house  burned  and 
that  was  the  building  of  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  I  heard  while 
at  Cashtown  that  a  Virginia  cap- 
tain took  some  men  and  went  out 
of  our  lines  a  few  miles  and  bvirnt 
the  houses  of  a  yankee  officer,  who 
had  burnt  his  own  in  Ya.  some- 
time before  and  who  had  insulted 
his  wife  at  the  time  :  but  I  think 
these  were  all  that  were  destroyed 
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by  lire  by  oui-  army  during  its  stay 
in  Pa.,  except  some  public  build- 
ings in  the  shape  of  barracks,  &c. 

With  the  exceptions  above  men- 
tioned, all  property  and  rights 
were  scrupulously  resj^ected,  al- 
though many  a  muttered  curse 
broke  from  hearts  thirsting  for 
revenge,  hearts  of  those  who  had 
had  their  houses  destro3'ed  and 
that  early  in  the  war,  and  I  heard 
many  a  Louisianian  swear  'twas 
hard  he  could  not  revenge  himself 
on  "  the  Beast  "  now  an  opportu- 
nity presented  itself. 

As  regards  the  people  in  that 
section  of  the  State  we  passed 
through,  most  of  them  expressed 
joy  at  the  a])pearance  of  our  army, 
and  many  an  old  dutch  lady  said 
our  coming  would  keep  her  old 
man  or  her  son  out  of  the.  militia, 
which  was  called  out  by  the  (lov- 
ernor  at  our  approach ;  others 
would  present  loaves  of  bread  and 
jars  of  apple-butter  to  our  men,  re- 
marking if  they  caught  tiieir  J/ini^- 
in  a  fight  they  must  not  hurt  him. 
which  of  course  was  duly  prom- 
ised. >Siuce,  I  have  often  heard 
the  yankees  say  that  those  ]ieople. 
in  that  part  of  Pa.,  were  the  most 
cowardly  in  the  world,  which  alle- 
gation may  possess  some  truth  in 
it,  as  more  than  one  regiment  of 
their  home-guard  was  disbanded 
by  a  dozen  "  boys  in  gray."  But 
to  the  narrative.  On  the  morning 
of  the  oOth,  quite  early,  our  regi- 
ment was  called  in  from  picket 
duty;  on  arriving  at  camp  we  were 
ordered  to  get  breakfast  quickly, 
and  prepare  for  a  march.  Break- 
fast was  soon  eaten,  ammunition 
inspected  and  Pettigrevv's  brigade 
on  the  mai'ch.  (in  passing  the 
park  of  artillery,  one  battery  al- 
ready harnessed  up  liled  out  and 
followed  in  our  rear  :  of  course 
every  one  was  anxious  to  know 
something  of  our  destination,  and 
many  were  the  surmises  made,  but 
the  most  plausible  story  we  could 
arrive  at,  was.  that  Pettigrew  not 
liaving  Ijeen  long  under  Gen.  Lee, 


and  being  an  officer  of  much  prom- 
ise, with  a  tine  brigade,  it  had 
been  determined  to  let  him  "  try 
his  hand  "  Avith  a  body  of  yankees 
reported  to  be  in  or  near  Gettys- 
burg. Of  course  we  were  delighted 
at  the  opportunity  of  showing  our 
prowess  before  the  great  ''Arm}^ 
of  Northern  A'irginia,"  especially 
as  we  thought  the  odds  would  not 
be  heavy  against  us,  and  part  of 
our  opponents  militia-men.  As 
we  marched  on,  1  rode  at  the  head 
of  the  column  near  the  General. 
"  See  A.  that  no  citizen  passes  by 
us  going  toward  Gettysburg, "  said 
he.  Presently  a  shabby-looking 
fellow,  riding  a  poor  lank  looking 
horse,  came  along  and  started  to 
pass  by  towards  the  point.  I  rode 
up  to  him  and  politely  asked  if  he 
was  a  citizen,  "yes  "  said  he;  then 
you  must  stay  with  us,  said  I  un- 
til released;  "by  whose  order,'" 
said  he.  General  P's  was  the  re- 
ply. ''Where  is  heatV"  I  rode 
with  him  up  to  General  P. ;  after 
a  short  conversation  in  an  under- 
tone, I  saw  him  pull  a  small  slip 
of  pa])er  out  of  the  lining  of  his 
coat  and  give  it  to  the  General. 
With  a  polite  bow  it  was  soon  hand- 
ed back,  it  bore  simply  the  words 
''pass  the  1)earer  in  and  out  the 
lints  when  he  pleases,'' — signed 
"A.  P.  Hill,"'  countersiijned  "  P. 
E.  Lee.- 

Near  noon  we  reached  a  hill, 
frojii  which  we  could  see  some  of 
the  houses  in  Gettysburg.  My 
horse  not  having  b-.'en  fed  that 
morning,  I  rode  oif  a  short  distance 
to  a  barn,  and  procured  for  him 
an  armful  of  hay,  the  brigade 
having  been  halted  with  orders  to 
rest.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  the  com- 
mand— "fall  in  !"  and  riding  quick- 
ly up  I  heard  the  General  tell  the 
troops  that  he  had  carried  out  his 
commands  and  be  supposed  that 
the  olrjects  intended  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  that  we  would 
now  return  to  the  army.  Of  course 
we  did  not  know  what  the  objects 
or  (tonnnands  were,  and  if  we 
"  marched    up  the  liill   and   then. 
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marched  back  again  "  it  was  all 
right  to  us. 

About  fece  !  forward  march  ! 
and  we  started  back  towards  Cash- 
town. 

Going  back  the  General  rode  in 
rear  and  cautioned  me  to  keep  a 
good  lookout  and  report  the  first 
appearance  of  a  blue-jacket.  Soon 
half  a  dozen  made  their  appear- 
ance on  horse-back  round  a 
bend  in  the  road,  then  some  more, 
and  then  in  a  minute  or  two  proba- 
bly two  or  three  hundred.  Our 
brigade  was  thrown  in  line  and  an 
attack  invited^  but  they  kept  shy 
and  soon  disappeared. 

When  about  half-wa}'  back  to 
Cashtown,  we  received  orders  to 
halt  at  a  cross  roads  near  by,  to 
camp  in  line  of  battle  facing  Get- 
tysburg, put  out  strong  pickets  on 
ail  the  roads  and  await  further  or- 
ders. After  putting  out  our  pick- 
ets and  getting  into  camp,  it  was 
nearly  night,  then  the  clouds 
which  had  been  threatening  for 
sometime  poured  down  a  drench- 
ing rain.  1,  having  orders  to  see 
the  picket  rightly  posted  and  then 
visit  them  every  hoiu-  in  the  night, 
(concluded  to  look  around  to  see 
where  I  could  spend  '•'between- 
times  "  and  get  a  pot  of  coiiee  to 
help  keep  me  awake.  To  our  rear 
about  lialf  a  mile  Avas  quite  a  re- 
spectable looking  house,  and  thith- 
er I  wended  my  way.  The  privates 
had  strict  orders  not  to  leave  tlie 
camp,  and  contrary  to  expectation, 
I  found  only  one  or  two  there 
when  I  arrived  and  they  had  been 
sent  after  water ;  one  or  two  moun- 
ted officers  rode  up,  made  en- 
quiries and  tiien  left,  leaving  me 
alone,  as  the  men  had  g^one.  Upon 
knocking  at  the  door,  I  was  asked 
in  by  an  elderly  lady  who  soon  in- 
troduced me  to  her  Uvo  daughters, 
whom  she  said  were  the  only  per- 
sons at  home  besides  her,  the  male 
portion  of  the  family  having  fled 
at  our  approach.  Making  known 
my  wishes  to  her,  she  said 
she  would  accommodate  me  wil- 
lingly with   a  pot   of   coffee   and 


keep  it'  warm  through  the  night 
for  me  ;  as  under  the  circum- 
tances  none  of  the  family  would 
retire  during  the  night,  they 
also  wished  me  to  furnish  a 
guard  which  I  did.  Promising 
to  return  within  an  hour,  I  left 
for  the  picket  and  after  go- 
ing the  rounds,  I  called  back 
by  the  regiment  and  informed 
two  of  my  friends,  B.  and  M., 
that  by  accompanying  me  I  would 
insure  them  a  supper  which  they 
had  lost  on  account  of  the  rain; 
an  invitation  they  were  not 
.slow  to  accept.  The  young  ladies 
were  the  first  we  had  seen  that 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
true  yankees,  they  said  their  older 
brothers  were  in  the  *•' Union '^ 
army,  but  that  "•dad"  and  their 
youngest  were  at  home  the  day 
before,  but  had  rvni  off  with  the 
horses,  and  gone  to  the  army,  and 
that  if  we  went  much  farther  and 
didn't  mind,  we  would  "  catch  Jes- 
sie." The  youngest  one  told  me 
that  the  year  before  General  Stu- 
art had  made  a  raid  by  there  and 
taken  all  their  horses,  and  had 
even  taken  her  ])et  riding  horse, 
though  her  father  begged  hard  for 
it,  but  that  soon  after  he  came 
back  by  there  and  she  went  out 
and  begged  for  it,  and  he  gave  it 
back  to  her,  Avith  a  compliment 
that  won  her  admiration,  and  as 
she  spoke  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
Southern  soldier,  v/hich  she  said 
no  one  would  deny.  I,  looking  in 
her  bright  black  eyes,  thought 
that  somedody  else  placed  in  Stu- 
art's place  would  have  done  like- 
Avise.  i^ext  morning,  Ave  three,  B. , 
M.  and  myself,  called  to  bid  them 
adieu,  and  although  one  said  she 
would  not  shake  hands  with  a 
rebel,  yet  they  all  Avished,  if  Ave 
did  get  into  a  fight  soon,  that  Ave 
nught  be  sparetl  from  harm. — 
Three  days  after,  all  of  us  had  been 
severely  Avounded,  tAvo  of  us  lay 
for  days  upon  the  field  until  at 
last  Ave  Avere  taken  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  to  remain  for  Aveeks;  the 
other,  the   day  he  A\'as   Avounded 
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was  (-arriecl  to  a  hospital  fstab- 
lishecl  hy  our  surgeons  in  a,  barn, 
and  leftrthere  upon  the  retreat  ot 
our  army  willi  no  one  to  care  fur 
him  except  — the  vev}'  one  v/ho  a 
lew  days  before  ■'  would  notsliake 
hands  with  a  rebel,"  but  who  now, 
throwing  all  malice  aside,  .showed 
only  the  woman,  and  for  montlxs, 
day  and  night,  she  tenderly  wateli- 
ed  over  him,  until  strength  and 
health  were  again  restored  to  his 
wasted  frame.  "Oh,  woman,  in 
our  hours  of  ease."  -but  1  anti- 
cipate,— 

The  moriii)ig  of  July  Lst  eainr 
in  uneloudiHl  loveliness,  the  rains 
during  the  night  had  laid  the  dust 
and  refreshed  all  nature,  birds 
were  singing  their  Joyous  notes. 
:ind  thousands  of  hearts  were  beat- 
ing high  with  hop;',  wtiich  liefore 
sunset  were  stilled  by  death.  A- 
bout  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  from 
Cashtown  conunenced  passing  our 
position  moving  towards  Gettys- 
burg. Archer's  Tenn.  brigad(»  in 
advance,  Davis"  Miss,  next,  then 
we  liled  In.  I  never  saAv  troops  in 
better  spirits,  everyliody  seemed 
lively.  We  were  now  v,'ithin  two 
nules  of  Gettysbui-g,  I  was  watei'- 
ing  my  horse,  in  a  ca-eek  over  which 
the  troops  were  passing,  wlien  a 
musket  is  hred  off  some  four  hun- 
<h-ed  yards  ahead,  ••tis  only  an  ac- 
cidental discharge  ''  tlionght  I. 
Itut  another,  tlien  a.  dozen,  then 
*a'ack  I  «rack  !  zip  !  zip  !  boom  ! 
and  tiie  battle-  of  Gt^ttysburg  is  jie- 
}ifuu.  The  iact,  that  the  two  ar- 
mies-met in  this  manner  so  un- 
foreseen while  on  the  march,  may 
indicate  partially  the  cause  of  oin- 
defeat.  To  gallo})  to  the  front  of 
our  brigade  is  Vaq  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. Tln'  troops  arc  deployed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Archer  has 
made  a  gallant  chai'ge  but  is  sur- 
rounded and  Ifises  half  of  his  brig- 
ade, he  himself  being  among  the 
captured,  artilUny  is  brouglit  into 
action  and  the  enemy  checked. 
Our  line  is  established  and  all  is 
quiet  except  a  sharp  artillery  duel. 
We  are  lying  in  the  edge  of  a  wood 


awaiting  orders,  presently  a  wild 
yeil,  haH"  a  mile  to  the 'left,  we 
know  it  well,  it.  is  Ewell's  men, 
wh.\t  terrific  volleys;  of  musketiy  ! 
a  lull  again,  then  another  yell  ; 
see  acT'Oss  the  open  iield  how  tlve 
yankees  are  rimning.  and  s:>e  how 
therebspm-sue.  Attention  ! — for- 
ward !  and  away  ■trc  go,  facing  the 
sharp  sleet  of  minnie  balls.-  to 
the  creek,-  across.-  up  the  hill, 
then  the  struggle  for  life, — charge 
bayonets  !  a  wild  yell,  -they  yield, 
-  -we  pursue,  and  '•  tin*  red  fieh! 
is  won."' 

Such  was  the  amount  of  the  first 
day's  battle,  within  ibrty  minutes 
after  the  Hues  Ijecame  full\'  en- 
gaged, we  swept  the  field  captui- 
mg  five  or  six  hundred  men  ami 
strevt'ing  the  gromid  with  their 
slain  and  wounded  ;  and  piirsuing 
tht'  I'emainder  through  the  town 
of  Getty!<burg  to  the  heights  be- 
yond. We  had  .something  over 
two  divisions  engaged  on  our  side, 
the  enemv  probably  (({ualled  um 
in  numbers. 

The  lo.ss  this  day  fell  jiarticular- 
ly  heavy  on  N.  Ca.,  many  of  hei' 
best  and  most  gallant  men  being 
among  the  slain.  Our  brigade 
lost  a  thou.sand  men  killed  and 
wounded,  the  2(jth  regiment  suf- 
fered most,  its  noble  Colonel  was 
killed  leading  tlie  charge,  th(! 
Lieul.  Colonel  was  shot  through 
the  head  while  cheering  on  his 
men,  the  Major  Jind  Adjutant 
were  also  wounded,  while  sonii.-,  of 
the  companies  were  nearly  jinni- 
hilated.  It  was^on  the  left  of  the 
l.>rigade.  and  had  to  storm  a  rocky 
pi'ecipice,  where  the  enemy  could 
tire  from  tliree  lines  at  one  tim(>.. 
The  11th  regiment  sulfered  next, 
the  Colonel  and  Adjutant  wound- 
ed, the  latter  mortally  and  though 
riddled  with  balls,  with  his  dying 
Avords  he  cheered  on  the  men.- 
The  Major,  a  gallant  officer,  was 
killed  dead,  and  one  company  in 
it  from  Chapel  Tlill  lost  three  of- 
licers  killed  out  of  four.  The  47tli 
and  52d  did  not  sutler  mvach  com- 
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paratively,  as  the  troops  opposed 
t.o  them  gave,  way  sooner. 

The  pursuit  was  not  eoiitiiuuHl, 
which  luauy  maintain  was  the 
cause  of  our  final  defcat.  Our 
brigade  was  relieved  by  fresh 
troops  and  iiight  closed  upon  tiie 
scene. 

Reiulbrcements  for  both  sides 
continued  to  arrive  during  the 
night,  and  l>y  eai-ly  breakfast- 
time,  Lorig'street  was  ready  (;o 
commence  the  attack  on  our  right. 
On  July  2d,  Longstreet  commenc- 
ed his  attack.  (This  day  I  vfas 
more  highly  favored  than  was 
usual  for  a  soldier  on  the  held, 
our  brigade  being  so  l)adly  cut  up 
was  not  put  in  action  the  second 
day,  and  wc-  could  stand  nearly 
(m  the  tiank,  and  see  all  the  light- 
ing on  the  right  during  the  whole 
day,  and  part  of  the  time  within 
a  few  hundred  yards,  and  that 
in  comparative  safety,  though  now 
and  then,  when  a  squad  of  us  on 
a  fence  or  other  high  point,  would 
cheer  on  Longstreet's  men,  the 
yankees  would  throw  a  shell  or 
two  at  the  crowd  as  if  to  punish 
us  for  our  impudence. ) 

The  ground  to  be  fought  on  was 
quite  hilly,  the  yankees  were  first 
driven  ofi"  one  hill  then  in  turn 
drove  back  Longstreet,  but  were 
driven  again,  then  held  their 
ground,  and  so  it  continued  all 
day,  but  at  night  Longstreet  has 
been  the  gainer.  Midnight  came 
and  aftairs  sciemcd  unsatisfactory, 
all  was  quiet  save  the  low  mumb- 
ling of  artillery  and  the  stealthy 
tread  of  troops  changing  their  po- 
sition, while  now  and  then  came 
the  inquiry  from  some  moving 
iigbt,  "  any  wounded  here.'' 

About  two  o'clock,  our  brigade 
was  ordered  to  "move  quietly  to 
the  right."  Oyer  hills,  across 
branches,  through  thickets,  we 
slowly  wended  our  way,  soon  we 
could  tell  we  were  on  Longstreet's 
battle  ground,  by  the  ^nioans  of 
the  wounded  on  all  sides,  "  for 
God's  sake  don't  tread  on  me," 
"please  give    me  some    water," 


were  the  sounds  that  grated  on  our 
ears  every  few  steps.  Then 
we  reached  Langstri-et's  positioii, 
formed  a  line,  laid  down  and  tried 
to  sleep  a  while,  ])reparatory  to 
the  coming  struggle  of  the  mor- 
row. 

The  3d  of  July  broke  upon  two 
gigantic  combatants  wearied  with 
the  struggle  of  two  days,  the  on« 
chafed  and  fretted  by  tiie  absenca 
of  that  success  tbat  had  so  usually 
attended  their  prowess,  the  other 
gaining  hope  from  delay,  felt  in- 
creased strength  in  its  superioj- 
position  knowing  that  it  must  be 
lield  at  all  hazards,  to  escape  the 
fate  which  had  befallen  so  many 
of  its  predecessors. 

All  was  quiet  along  the  lines, 
except  now  and  then  some  bull- 
dog cannon  would  bark  out  as  if 
wear}^  of  restraint,  or  a  minnii^- 
ball  from  some  sharp-shooter 
would  whisper  uncomfortablj 
near,  like  a  spark  which  flies 
up  from  some  smouldering  fire, 
telling  us,  that  though  we  see  no' 
blaze,  there  is  still  lifi>  within. 

While  Ijdng  in  our  position 
looking  at  the  preparations  being- 
made  for  the  grand  assault,  intel- 
ligence wfis  brought  me  of  the 
death  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends, 
— Captain  Campbell  T.  Iredell, 
Co.  C,  47th  N.  C.  He  had  lost 
his  right  arm  by  a  shell  in  the  first 
day's  fight,  but  his  death  was  to- 
tally unexpected,  and  I  cannot 
express  the  grief  it  gave  me. — 
Dear  Cam.  two  long,  lieart-corrt)- 
ding  years  have  passed  since  then, 
yet  it  is  as  an  event  of  to-day. — 
The  memory  of  the  past  comes, 
over  ni}^  soul.  Our.  marches,  our 
bivouacs,  our  wants,  our  abun- 
dance, our  sorrow,  our  rejoicingsj 
each  and  all,  they  were  common 
to  us  both. 

When  on  that  fatal  field,  thou 
wast  stricken  unto  death,  it  wag 
I,  whose  heart  beat  proud  at  thy 
heroic  bearing,  it  was  I,  whose 
hands,  in  thy  support,  were  bath- 
ed in  thy  flowing  blood, — shed  a 
holy  sacrifice  for  liberty.     And  to- 
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day,  upon  tluit  blood-washed  field, 
the  green  grass  waves  between 
thy  cfay  and  heaven.  Sleep  well ! 
— though  in  a  stranger's  land — 
undisturbed  by  the  mighty  noise 
©f  thousands,  who  come  to  com- 
ineniorate — my  defeat, — thy  vic- 
tory. Sleep  well  I  for  in  this  our 
sorrow-stricken  land,  there  are 
faithful  ones,  who  daily  bend  the 
knee  here^  while  their  hearts  are 
resting  there ^  in  the  grave  with 
thee.  And  I,  not  among  the  least, 
will  cherish  the  memory  of  th}- 
manly  virtues,  until  this  weak 
Hesh  shall  sleep  its  long,  last  sleep, 
where  our  souls  shall  commune 
together  again  in  the   spirit  land. 

"  SlC(^i)  s(ilili(;r  !  still  in  honored  rest, 
Your  trul  1\  juid  valor  wearinj?  ; 
The  bnivest  iirc  the  teiulen^st,— 
The  lovint?  fire  the  daring." 

Cannon  after  cannon  was  brought 
up  to  the  front  and  placed  in  jiosi- 
tion,  and  it  was  rumored  along 
the  lines,  that  we  were  to  concen- 
trate all  our  tire  upon  a  certain 
position  and  tlien  we  were  to 
charge.  Our  regiment  was  Just  be- 
hind a  small  strip  of  yoiuig  sassa- 
fras growth  and  we  had  Ijeeu  or- 
dered to  lie  close,  so  as  not  to 
show  or  expose  ourselves.  De- 
siring to  get  some  idea  of  the  Avork 
before  us,  I  cautiously  crept 
through  the  l^ushes  to  the  otiier 
side  of  the  strip.  In  the  distance, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  oft', 
lay  the  cannon-crowned  heights 
of  Cemetery  hill.  Between  it  and 
me,  fields  of  waving  wheat  and 
blooming  clover,  wliich  so  soon 
was  to  be  tramped  under  foot, 
but  which  -when  being  destroyed 
should  see  an  atonement,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  destroyer's  life-stream 
on  its  blood-flecked  leaves. 

A  ball  from  a  distant  shai'p- 
shooter  whizzing  close  l)y  me, 
warned  mc    that    I  had  exposed 


myself  and  I  quickly  crept  back 
to  the  regiment. 

It  was  now  nearly  noon,  the 
scene  is  vividly  l)efore  my  eyes, 
Jjce,  Longstreet  and  Pettigrew  a 
short  distance  to  our  rear,  in  a 
ravine  or  hollow.  Lee  looks  grand, 
and  now  and  then  shakes  his  head 
ominously.  Longstreet  strikes 
his  clenched  fist  violently  in  his 
other  hand  opened,  and  by  his  ac- 
tions seems  to  say,  "if  it  can  be 
done,  'mil  troops  can  do  it,  and  1 
will  lead  them,"  wliile  Pettigrew 
stands  at  respectful  attention.\-en- 
turing  a  word  now  and  then,  oth- 
er Generals  and  couriers  come  and 
go.  They  separate  and  other 
couriers  are  quickly  sent.  There 
is  a  dead  silence  and  the  noonday 
sun  of  July  is  scorching  hot,  but 
we  must  not  stir.  Boom  !  on  the 
right,  boom  !  boom  !  it  comes  down 
the  line.  Boom  !  boom  !  in  reply, 
the  quicker  and  faster  and  fiercer 
tive  hundred  guns  answer  each 
other  until  the  very  earth  itself 
trembles  and  man  holds  high  car- 
nival with  the  powers  of  hell.  For 
tAvo  hours  does  this  terrible  can- 
nonade last,  then  it  slacks.  At- 
tention !  forward !  then  our  last 
charge,  I  look  around,  in  those 
two  hours  what  a  change,  from 
order  to  chaos,  from  beauty  to 
destruction,  IVom  life  to  death, — 
levelled  fences,  splintered  trees, 
furrowed  ground,  broken  cannon, 
exploded  caissons,  slaughtered 
horses,  mangled  men.  The  line 
moves  forward  over  fences,  across 
fields,  IbrAvard  !  forward  !  close 
together,  and  fill  up  the  gaps,  up 
to  the  works  through  the  leaden 
storm,  part  are  over,  our  men 
waver,  I  feel  a  sudden  shock  as  if 
my  very  soul  was  crushed,  every 
thing  vanishes  from  me,  and  I 
knoAV  no  more. 
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NUTRITION   OF   ANIMALS.* 


Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
nutrition  of  animals,  mainly  in  its 
relation  to  the  composition  and 
qualities  of  the  food  emplo3^ed — 
poiiiting  out.  the  uses  of  each  con- 
stituent part  and  indicating  in  a 
general  way  the  kind  of  food  best 
suited  to  specific  purposes.  We 
now  i^ropose  to  consider  nutrition 
in  its  relation  to  the  animal  itself, 
somewhat  more  particularly. 

The  animal  system  undergoes 
perpetual  change.  The  oxygen 
of  the  air,  taken  up  by  the  lungs, 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  con- 
veyed to  every  portion  of  the  body. 
In  its  passage  through  the  system, 
it  seizes  upon  everything  combus- 
tible, whether  it  be  found  in  the 
recently  eaten  food  or  in  old  and 
worn  out  portions  of  the  bod}^  now 
passing  into  decay.  In  the  former 
part  of  this  article,  we  insisted 
that  it  was  the  starch  and  oil 
group  of  elements  in  our  food 
which  was  consumed  in  the  body 
by  the  oxj^gen  taken  up,  while  the 
nitrogenou's  portions  of  food  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  mus- 
cle, sinews,  &c.  This  statement 
was  intended  only  as  a  general 
truth,  and  is  subject  to  specific 
qualifications,  as  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, not  oxAy  do  the  sub- 
stances of  the  starch  group  per- 
form other  functions,  but  the  en^- 
tire  animal,  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous,  is  subject  to  a  slow 
combustion  from  the  attacks  of 
the  ox^'gen  inhaled  by  the  lungs. 
This  oxygen,  absorbed  by  the 
blood,  circulates  with  it  and  as  a 
liquid  fire  permeates  all  the  cells 
and  minutest  tissues  of  the  body, 
burning  and  destroying  every  par- 
ticle which  has  passed  through  its 
appointed  olfices  in  the  economy 
of  life,  and  which,  having  become 
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exhausted,  now   hangs  as   a  clog 
upon  the  system. 

Minute  portions  of  the  hoAj  are 
thus  constantlj^  passing  into  decay 
after  their  fulfillment  of  their  ap- 
pointed work,  and  a  sort  of  inter- 
stitial death  is  thus  ever  occur- 
ring in  which  the  body,  atom  by 
,atom,  gradually  dies  and  passes 
away,  giving  i^lace  to  ncAV  atoms 
instinct  with  new  life  and  energ3^ 
During  no  two  successive  moments 
is  the  body  identically  the  same 
in  its  material  composition.  All 
its  functions,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary, are  incessantly  work- 
ing revolutions  in  its  physical  con- 
dition under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  mysterious  principle 
of  life.  Secretions  froiu  the  bow- 
els, from  the  kidnej'S,  from  the 
perspiratory  glands,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  internal  combustion  es- 
caping with  every  breath  we  draw, 
are  some  of  the  sources  of  waste  in 
the  system.  The  perspiratory 
glands  alone  are  reckoned  at  severt 
millions,  and  the  sudorific  tube^ 
leading  from  them,  and  through 
which  an  insensible  perspiration 
is  going  on  day  and  night  contin- 
ually, are  estimated  to  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  not  less  than 
twenty  eight  miles  in  the  body 
of  an  average  sized  human  beings 
— a  fact  which  sufficiently  suggests 
how  actively  these  changes  arc 
taking  place.  To  restore  this 
waste,  ever}^  animal  requires  at 
least  three  things— food,  air  and 
water.  According  to  the  army 
and  navy  rations  of  England  and 
France,  about  eight  hundred 
pounds,  per  year,  of  solid  food, 
and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
liquids  of  all  kinds,  are  neces- 
sary in  a  full  grown  man  to 
maintain  the  equilibriun^  betweeo 
waste  and  repair :  about  eiglit 
hundred  pounds  of  oxygen  in  ad- 
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dition  must  be  coiisiimsd  fi-om  the 
air  to  elfect  the  change  s  requisite 
for  the  conversion  of  thise  into 
the  various  substances  of  the  ani- 
mal's body,  making,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, more  than  three  tliousand 
pounds  of  matter,  per  annum,  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  man's  physic- 
al condition. 

The  general  uses  of  food  we 
have  already  sufficiently  indicated 
— as  well  as  the  action  of  the  air 
hy  which  a  slow  combustion  is 
kept  up  for  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  animal  heat.  Water  acts 
In  a  several-fold  capacity  ;  first,  as 
a  solvent  by  which  nutritive  sub- 
stances are  prepared  for  absorp- 
tion by  appropriate  organs  ;  se- 
condly, as  a  carrier  for  the  sys- 
tem, l)y  wliich  all  soluble  matters 
after  they  have  served  their  pur- 
poses in  the  animal  economy  are 
taken  up  and  elimuiated  by  the 
kidneys  and  other  organs,  or,  if 
useful,  are  carried  oft"  as  by  the 
blood,  to  every  part  of  the  body 
where  they  are  needed  ;  thirdly, 
it  gives  i  >  the  liesh,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, its  plumpn.'ss,  s  )fLni  ss  and 
jjliancy ;  in  the  fourth  place,  it 
ai,ts  as  a  cooling  agent  to  absorb 
by  evaporation  the  excess  of  heat 
which  the  contiu\ial  combusLion 
in  the  body  produces  ;  and  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  benevolence 
of  t!ie  Creator  is  seen  in  tlie  fact 
that  when,  from  any  cause,  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  the  heat  of  the 
body,  in  a  healthy  condition,  is 
increased  beyond  its  ordmary 
limit,  a  more  profuse  perspii-aLion 
immediately  follows  to  couiittract 
this  excess  by  its  evaporati  m.  and 
restore  the  equilibrium.  Indeed 
the  wliole  physical  ondition  of 
the  animal  is  a  scheme  of  checks 
and  balances  — continued  wastes 
and  continued  suppiiis.  Whilst 
the  aniuial  is  young,  and  the  vital 
energy  strong  and  vigorous  the 
Bujiplies  preponderate,  and  the 
animal  gradually  increases  in  size 
and  strength.  At  mature  age,  the 
wastes  and    repairs   just    equili- 


b;ate,  and  the  animal   maintams 
itself  \\i.hout  increa.e  or  dimuni- 
tion  ;  Avliiie  in  the  decline  of  life 
as  the  vital  energies  decrease,  the 
body  gradually  yields  t)  decay. — 
So  literally  is  it  true  that  "in  the 
miJst  of  life  we   are   in   death," 
that  it  might  be  even  added  that, 
physically,   death   is  an   essential 
condition  of  life  :  in  the  domain  of 
matter  there  is  no  activity  without 
proportionate  waste  of  energy — no 
exertion  without    decay — no   life 
without     death.      Every    act    of 
the  body  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding waste  in   its  muscles 
and  tissues,  and  hence  the  more 
actively  we  live,  the  more  nourish- 
ment we  need  to  supply  the  decay 
this    activity  creates.      The    ani- 
mal   body  has    been    aptly  com- 
pared  to    a  burning   candle,   the 
tl;ime  of  which  appears  unchang- 
ed and  unchang  ing  ;   it  remains 
the   same    in   volume,   in  bright- 
ness,   and     apparently    in    com- 
position,    for     niiiny     successive 
hours,    while    in  reality,  no    two 
successive  moments  finds   it  com- 
posed   of    the    salne    particles. — 
Every  atom  of  the  candle  has  in 
rapid   succession,  p:issed  through 
it,  and  formed,  in  passing,  a  part 
of  its  composition,  and  contribu- 
ted for  a  moment  to  its  light  and 
heat.     So  with  man.     ]Ie  is   tho 
suliject    of    rapid    and    ceaseless 
change  ;  atom  after  atom  p.  ribrnis 
its  appointed  olFiee  ia  the  economy 
of  lite— warms  nnd  quickens  in  tha 
crimson   tide  that  pours   through 
the  veins,  or  glows  in  tlie  cheek 
that  is   dushed  Avlth  the  bloom   of 
health,  or  sparkles  in  the  eye  thai 
is   lit    with   intellectual  li^lit— in 
eveiy  portion  of  the  living  framo- 
woi'k   they  are  busily  engaged  at 
their  allotted  task,  and  wuenthcur 
work   is    done,  their   vitality   be- 
comes extinct,  and,  like  the  atoms 
of  a  burning  candle,  they  i  ass  a- 
way.     This  interstitial  decay  and 
death   of  animal   bodies,  gradual 
and  imperceptible  as  it  is,  is  going 
on  in  every  part  of  the  system  till 
every  bono  and  muscle  and   libro 
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is  again  and  again  entirely  re- 
moved and  renewed  duri;  g  an  or- 
dinary lifetime.  It  is  eh^l.unated 
that  in  childhood,  while  the  vital 
functions  are  active,  this  entire  re- 
newal of  the  physical  man  is  ac- 
complished as  often  as  once  every 
three  years,  and  in  mature  age 
once  in  every  seven— so  that  not 
a  particle  of  our  bodies  Mdiich  we 
caress  and  love  so  much  to-day 
will  be  ours  seven  years  hence, 
and  the  dear  fi'iends  whom  wo 
have  cherished,  even  if  they  should 
be  separated  from  us  for  a  short 
period,  shall  never  again  be  seen 
in  the  tlesh  in  which  we  knew  and 
loved  them  ;  they  will  have  "  shuf- 
tlcd  oft'  this  mortal  coil  "  again  and 
again  during  a  brief  lifetime. 

In  the  light  of  such  fixcts  as 
these,  how  inlinitely  superior  does 
the  immaterial  and  spiritual  part 
of  us  appear  when  C(jntnisted  with 
the  material  and  sensual .  The  body 
is  transient — passing  away,  even 
while  in  tlie  vigor  of  life, — dying- 
atom  by  atom  every  moment  that 
we  live  ;  but  the  spirit  is  perma- 
nent, enduring,  eternal.  The  cas- 
ket may  be  changed,  but  the  jewel 
is  unaltered,  the  vase  may  be  bro- 
ken, but  the  odor  of  the  ointment 
still  remains,  the  temple  may  per- 
ish, but  ths  God  still  lives. 

To  restore  the  continued  wast- 
ing of  the  b  jdy,  continued  supplies 
of  food  are  necessary.  This  food 
must  ilrst  boi  dig<  sfced,  beforo  it 
can  contribute  to  the  nutritiau  of 
the  animal.  The  main  object  of 
digestion  is  to  render,  the  food 
scduble,  so  that  it  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  and 
thus  oiiveyed  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  where  it  may  be  needed 
to  meet  the  required  repairs. — 
This  digestion,  which  is  chiefly 
carried  on  and  perfected  within 
the  animal,  receives  important  aid 
from  external  and  nrtiticial  means, 
eucli  as  cutting,,  grinding,  cooking, 
&e.,  just  as  tbe  chemist  reduces  to 
powder  the  solid  substance,  which 
is  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
Ills  acids  in  the  laboratory— the 


finer  the  powder  to  which  the  sub- 
stance is  reduced,  the  more  prompt 
and  perfect  the  digestive  action  of 
the  chemical  agent.  Digestion  in 
the  animal  does  not  differ  in  this 
particular  from  digestion  in  the 
laboratory.  The  better  we  can 
sulxlivide  the  food  given  to  our 
stock,  the  more  we  relieve  and  as- 
sist the  various  juices  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  the  performance  of  the  di- 
gestive functions  and  the  more 
fully  is  the  food  taken  up  and  ap- 
propriated. 

Cooking,  too,  has  its  advantages 
beyond  nierely  rendering  our  food 
more  palatable  ;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  rendered  more  digestible  and 
more  easily  assimilated  by  the  vi- 
tal process.  These  facts  show  the 
wisdom  of  cutting,  grinding  and 
cooking  the  food  given  to  the  ani- 
mals, Avhich  is  now  iJractiscd  by 
all  succc  ssful  stock  growers. 

No  prudent  and  thoroughly^ 
l')ractical  farmer  would  habitually 
submit  his  grain  or  root  crops  to 
tiie  unaided  digestion  of  liis  stock, 
without  these  artitJcial  hi'lps  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  policy 
Vk'culd  not  only  greatly  increase 
the  burthen  imposed  upon  the  di- 
gestive functions  to  the  iu.iury  of 
the  animal  itself,  but  the  fact  that 
a  part  of  the  food  thus  taken  into 
the  stomach  imperfectly  pulver- 
ized must  pass  through  the  system 
wholly  undig'stixl  and  be  entirelj 
lost,  shows  that  such  a  cuursa 
would  be  wretch;'d(  conoiiiy.  Na- 
ture Ivji'doif  points  to  tlu;  path  of 
duty  in  tills  connectisMi,  in  no 
doubtful  terms,  by  furnishing  tho 
animals  with  teeth  appropriato 
to  the  work  of  cutting,  grinding 
or  crusliing  their  food,  as  their 
several  necessities  may  require. — 
Digestion,  by  the  animal,  properly 
begins  in  the  mi)uth.  Hero  the 
food  is  subjected  to  a  two-fold  pro- 
cess ;  (irst  its  mastication,  and 
secondly  the  addition  of  saliva, 
which  itself  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  aiding,  by  its  chemical 
qualities,  in  the  digestion  of  the 
food,  and  assisting  by  its  lubrica- 
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ting  properties  in  the  swallowing 
process.  The  same  wisdom  and 
sound  jAilosophy,  which  we  have 
seen  requii'ed  the  thorough  prepa- 
ration of  food  before  it  is  offered 
to  animals,  suggest  the  importance 
of  its  thorough  mastication  like- 
wise before  itis  swallowed.  The 
habit  of  eating  too  rapidl}^,  and 
gulping  down  our  food  unchewed, 
as  well  as  unmixed  with  the  ne- 
cessai-y  saliva,  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  dyspepsia  and  all  the  ills  that 
flow  in  its  train. 

Leaving  the  mouth,  the  food  next 
passes  into  the  stomach,  where 
by  the  aid  chiefly  of  the  gastric 
juice  it  undergoes  further  diges- 
tion and  preparation  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  animal.  The  gastric 
juice  secreted  from  the  inner  coat- 
ing of  the  stomach,  and  contain- 
ing muriatic  acid,  is  a  true  chemi- 
cal agent,  and  by  its  solvent  pow- 
er united  with  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach  itself,  the  food 
already  partially  comminuted  by 
the  teeth  is  now  still  further  de- 
composed and  rendered  soluble 
for  the  use  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels. It  is  here  that  the  nitrogen- 
ous or  the  flesh -forming  portions  of 
the  food  particularly,  are  digested, 
while  the  starch  group  of  elements 
which  mainly  contribute  to  the 
heat  of  the  animal  system  and  to 
the  fattening  process,  passes  on 
to  the  bowels,  where  it  is  met  and 
acted  upon  by  the  pancreatic,  en- 
teric, and  other  digesting  fluids, 
till  the  entire  mass  has  passed  un- 
der review  of  the  whole  digestive 
apparatus,  when  such  parts  as  still 
remain  insoluble  are  rejected  from 
the  system  as  innutricious  and 
worthless.  Thus  we  see  digestion 
begins  with  the  mastication  of  the 
food  in  the  mouth,  where  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  it 
is  cut  or  bruised  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  teeth,  and  mixed 
with  saliva  which  produces  certain 
changes,  especially  in  the  starch 
grou])  of  elements,  and  prepares 
the  iood  generally  for  further  di- 
gestion.    In  the  stomach,  the  pro- 


cess is  continued  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice,  which  acts 
mainly  upon  the  albuminous  or 
flesh  forming  compounds,  prepar- 
ing them  for  conversion  into  mus- 
cles, sinews,  &c.,  and  from  thence 
the  food  not  taken  up  by  the  absorb- 
ents of  the  stomach  passes  on  into 
the  bowels,  where  digestion  still 
progresses  by  the  aid  of  the  intes- 
tinal juices,  which,  like  the  saliva  of  , 
the  mouth,  are  alkaline  fluids,  and 
like  it,  act  mainly  upon  the  non- 
nitrogenous  elements  of  food.  By 
all  these  successive  steps,  digestion 
is  completed,  and  over  the  whole 
surface  of  this  digestive  channel, 
from  the  stomach  through  the  in- 
testines, are  thickly  set  the  mouths 
of  absorbent  ducts  and  veins,  which 
carefully  select  out  of  the  mangled 
mass  of  food  as  it  passes,  such  par- 
ticles as  are  soluble  and  suitable 
for  the  special  work  they  have  to 
perform  ; — here  the  materials  for 
flesh  and  bone  are  filtered  through, 
and  there  an  emulsion  of  fatty 
matters  is  absorbed, — here  the 
lacteals  are  drinking  up  material 
for  the  blood,  and  there  the  biliary 
duct  is  pouring  out  its  secretions 
from  the  liver.  The  work  of 
preparation  is  now  finished,  and 
the  innumerable  veins  and  ducts, 
with  their  absorbent  mouths,  are 
gorged  with  the  elaborated  mate- 
rials and  are  hurrying  off  the  nu- 
tricious  elements  to  their  appoint- 
ed place  in  the  frame-work. 

To  follow  the  food  thus  digested 
through  the  absorbent  vessels  into 
the  blood,  and  with  the  blood 
through  all  the  channels  of  circu- 
lation whither  it  is  borne  to  sup- 
ply the  wastes  of  the  sj'stem ;  would 
be  more  tedious  and  less  profitable 
than  to  turn  our  attention  to  some 
of  the  practical  results  derived 
from  actual  experience  by  those, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  nutrition  of  animals,  as  the 
business  of  life.  Guided  by  the 
principles  already  discussed,  and 
following  in  the  track  of  approved 
experience,  we  will  point  out  a 
few  of  the    more  useful    results 
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which  seem  to  be  best  established 
in  relation  to  our  subject. 

By  actual  obssrvatlon  on  the 
process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach 
of  living  animals,  made  through 
orifices  in  the  body,  as  well  as  by 
means  of  food  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  inclosed  in  perforated 
silver  balls,  the  relative  digesting 
power  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 
different  articles  of  food  has  been 
accurately  determined.  Among 
vegetables,  the  digestion  of  rice, 
it  is  said,  will  be  completed  in  one 
hour,  raw  cabbage  with  vinegar  in 
two,  boiled  cabbage  in  four  and  a 
half,  roasted  potatoes  in  two  and 
a  half,  boiled  potatoes  in  three 
and  a  half,  wheat  bread  in  three 
and  a  half,  corn  bread  in  three 
and  a' quarter,  and  green  corn  in 
three  and  three-quarters. 

Among  animal  products,  soft 
eggs  will  digest,  it  is  said,  in  three 
hours,  hard  eggs  in  three  and  a 
half,  roasted  beef  in  three,  boiled 
mutton  in  three,  roasted  pork  in 
five  and  a  quarter,  and  fowls,  boil- 
ed or  roasted,  in  four. 

The  complete  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  articles  of  vegetable  diet,  must 
be  considered,  when  viewed  from 
a  scientific  stand-point,  as  some- 
what affected  by  the  facts  already 
given  while  discussing  the  nature 
of  digestion,  viz :  that  some  por- 
tions of  our  food,  particularly  the 
non-nitrogenous,  are  not  fully, 
nor  even  mainly,  digested  in  the 
stomach,  but  pass  on  to  the  bow- 
els, and  are  dependent  upon  the 
intestinal  jiiices  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work. 

Physical  agents,  such  as  heat  or 
cold,  activity  or  rest,  light  or 
darkness,  also  greatly  modify  the 
nutritive  effects  of  food.  Upon 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  de- 
pends the  amount  of  food  the  ani- 
mal must  eat,  simply  for  combus- 
tion, to  preserve  its  own  internal 
heat.  The  appetite  also  increases 
with  the  activity  as  this  increases 
respiration,  and  thus  promotes  in- 
ternal combustion.  Darkness,  too, 
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disposes  to  rest,  and  rest  favors 
nutrition.  If  we  would  seek  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  fat- 
tening our  animals  we  should  se- 
cure them  a  warm  comfortable 
abode  under  circumstances  which 
would  promote  as  far  as  possible 
quiet  repose  for  both  mind  and 
body.  An  experiment  was  made 
by  Mr.  Childers,  in  which  twenty 
sheep  were  kept  in  a  field,  and 
twenty  others  of  equal  weight  mi- 
der  shelter  ;  both  lots  were  fed  for 
three  whiter  months  upon  the  same 
food  (turnips  as  much  as  they 
would  eat,  one  half  pound  of  lin- 
seed cake,  and  half  a  pint  of  bar- 
ley to  each  sheep  per  clay,  with  a 
little  hay  and  salt. )  The  sheep  in 
the  field  ate  the  same  amount  of 
food  each  day  for  the  three  months; 
those  under  shelter  ate  less  and 
less  till  the  ninth  week,  when  they 
each' ate  four  pounds  less  of  tur- 
nips, and  one  third  less  of  linseed 
cake,  and  yet  they  increased  about 
one  third  more  in  weight  than 
those  in  the  field.  Similar  experi- 
ments show  that  sheep  kept  under 
shelter  and  in  the  dai'k  make  the 
most  profitable  returns  of  mutton 
for  the  food  expended  ;  but  the 
nature  and  habits  of  different  ani- 
mals, and  the  necessity  for  proper 
ventilation  must  not  be  neglected 
in  such  experiments. 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  stock- 
feeding  are  either  to  get  labor,  or 
fat  meat,  or  milk,  or  growth  sim- 
ply. Each  of  these  definite  ends 
is  best  attained  by  definite  means. 
If  we  would  fit  the  horse  or  the 
ox  for  vigorous  exertion  and  pro- 
tracted labor,  he  must  have  sup- 
plies of  nitrogenous  food  for  the 
development  of  muscles  and  sin- 
ews. Corn  and  oats  are  the  best 
suited  of  all  the  cereals  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  mixed  with  peas, 
which  have  still  more  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  hay  or  fodder  be  ad- 
ded for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
stomach,  it  would  seem  that  but 
little  more  could  be  desired  to  per- 
fect the  regimen.  If  we  feed  to 
fatten,  corn  is  still  the  most  suita- 
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"ble  of  the  conimou  ^rain  crops, 
being  ricliest  in  oil,  while  the  pea, 
so  highly  valued  as  niusde-lorm- 
ing  food,  has  but  little  to  recom- 
mend it  for  fattening  purposes.^ 
The  oil-cakes,  however,  which  re- 
main after  the  oil  has  been  partly 
expressed  from  linseed,  rapesced, 
&c.,  are  largely  used  in  England  ; 
and  having  from  eighteen  to 
tweuty-hve  per  cent  of  oil  in  them, 
are  preferable  to  every  other  kind 
of  food  for  fattening.  Corn  meal 
or  oil-cake  mixed  even  Avith  infe- 
rior hay  makes  a  tolerable  food 
for  cattle.  Hogs  arc  said  to 
thrive  best  on  sour  food,  but  as 
the  process  of  fermentation  which 
gives  the  food  its  acid  qualities, 
necessaril}'  causes  some  loss  in  its 
elements,  this  is  considered  a 
doubtful  question ;  although  as 
some  acids  are  known  to  have  the 
power  ot  converting  starch  into 
sugar,  it  may  be  that  sour  food 
contains  such  acids  as  can  con- 
vert, not  only  the  starch,  but  the 
woody  iiber  of  the  food,  into  sugar, 
and  thus  improve  its  qualit}'.  If 
milk  be  the  object  of  our  feeding, 
and  we  aim  at  quantity  rather 
than  quality,  we  should  give  suc- 
culent food,  and  plenty  of  Avatcr  ; 
if  butter  is  wanted,  the  same  pro- 
cess as  for  fattening  will  secure  the 
end  ;  if  cheese  be  the  object,  give 
clover  and  pea  hay  with  pea  and 
bean  meal,  as  these  are  rich  in 
cheesy  matter.  Small  breeds  of 
cattle,  other  things  being  eciual, 
will  generally  yield  most  milk  in 
return  for  the  food  given,  as  it 
takes  less  of  the  food  to  sustain 
the  animal,  and  thus  leaves  a 
larger  surplus  for  milk  and  butter. 
If  the  main  purpose  of  our  feeding 
is  to  secure  the  growth  of  3'oung 
animals,  the  mother's  milk  is,  of 
course,  at  first  the  most  suitable 
diet ;  it  contains  all  the  necessary 
ooustituents  of  food,  and  in  pro- 
portions exactly  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  offspring.  If,  how- 
ftver,  the  milk  and  cream  must  be 
appropriated  to  other  purposes, 
as  bone  and  flesh-forming  materi- 


als are  more  needed  by  the  grow- 
ing anhnal,  pea  meal  wilf  best 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  if  to 
this,  corn  meal  or  oil-cake  be  ad- 
ded for  (heir  fattening  qualities, 
all  that  the  case  requires  will  be 
met.  In  all  the  cereals,  both  the 
fattening  and  bone-forming  ele- 
ments are  most  abundant  in  and 
near  the  husk.  According  to 
analysis,  the  relative  proportions 
of  oil  in  fine  flour  and  in  bran  is 
as  one  to  three,  and  of  bone-earth 
as  one  to  seven,  showing  that  for 
all  purposes  of  fiittening  or  growth 
the  coarser  parts  arc  richer  and 
better. 

In  every  case,  while  particular 
food  will  promote  specific  ends, 
and  may  be  properly  given  in 
order  to  advance  specific  purpo- 
ses, still  the  general  wants  and 
necessities  of  the.  animal  require, 
for  its  best  development  and  high- 
est perfection,  every  variety  of  nu- 
triment in  due  proportion.  Ya- 
riecl  food  both  for  man  and  beast 
is  promotive  of  health  and  vigor. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  add  that 
over  many  of  the  functions  of  nu- 
trition a  veil  of  profound  mystery 
still  hangs.  The  "  vitaf  force '" 
presiding  over  and  above  the 
chemical  forces  seems  so  to  con- 
trol and  modify  their  normal  ac- 
tion as  to  defy  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  scrutiny  of  human  sci- 
ence. True  this  much  abused 
term,  "vital  force,"  has  long  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  a  mask 
for  all  the  ignorance  of  the  char- 
latan in  relation  to  the  functions 
of  life  ;  whatever  is  to  him  other- 
wise inexplicable  is  summarily 
comprehended  in  the  jargon  of 
this  vague  and  indefiiiite  phrase- 
ology. Mainly  because  of  this 
abuse  of  the  term,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  immense  tracts  of 
truth  have  already  been  success- 
fully rescued  from  the  supposed 
dominion  of  this  "■  vital  force  "  by 
the  conquests  of  science,  many 
have  assumed  that  the  very  exis- 
tence of  a  "  vital  force  "  is  a  myth 
and  that  there  are  no  vihenomeua 
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in  the  whole  realm  of  physical 
life,  which  will  not  be  ultimately 
reduced  to  physical  laws.  For 
otirselves,  howevei',  we  prefer  to 
hold  that  the  "vital  force"  is  a 
Bomething,  and  that  something, 
like  the  life  from  which  it  ema- 
nates, more  elevated  and  spiritual 
than  all  mechanical  or  chemical 
powers — a  something  more  direct- 
ly emanating  from  the  Author  of 


life,  and  by  which  Ho  excepts  his 
living  creatures  from  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  brute  force,  and  brings 
them  more  immediately  under  His 
own  control—  a  something  left  in 
the  v/orld  of  matter  to  warn  the 
physical  philosopher,  amid  the 
wide  spread  reign  of  material  laws, 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  even  as 
conscience  lifts  her  voice  amid  the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  the  soul. 


RED    CLOVER. 


It  is  well  known  to  the  agricul- 
tural world,  that  the  introduction 
of  clover  into  England,  produced 
an  entire  revolution  in  her  agri- 
culture. Its  value  as  a  fertilizer 
of  the  soil  added  to  its  value  as 
food  for  cattle,  made  it  one  of  the 
most  important  crops  grown. — 
"  The  action  of  its  long  and  pow- 
erful tap-roots  is  not  only  me- 
chanical,— loosening  the  soil  and 
admitting  the  air— but  also  chemi- 
cal, serving  to  tix  the  gases  im- 
portant to  enrich  the  earth,  and 
when  these  roots  decay,  they  add 
largely  to  that  black  mass  of  mat- 
ter we  call  the  soil.  It  serves, 
also,  by  its  luxuriant  foliage,  to 
destroy  annual  weeds  which  spring 
up  on  newly  seeded  fields,  espe- 
cially after  imperfect  cultivation. 
But  one  of  its  most  valuable  uses, 
and  one  too  often  overlooked,  is 
to  shade  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
also  in  this  M'^ay  to  increase  its 
fertility. "  (PHnt^s  Grasses. )  It  is 
Kiid  whenever  clover  is  mowed' 
the  tap-root  strikes  deeper  into 
the  soil ;  and  if  the  soil  is  good 
nnd  porous  the  oftener  the  top  is 
cut  off,  the  deeper  will  the  roots 
penetrate.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Mil- 
waukee, makes  the  foUoAving  state- 
ment: "several  yeai-s  ago,  whilst 
in  England,  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  the  late  Charles  Colling, 
~        had  a  field  of  oats  which 


were  altogether  a  very  fine  crop, 
but  yet  on  some  portions  of  the 
field,  was  a  much  fuller  and  heav- 
ier crop  than  on  other  portions  ; 
and  on  being  asked  the  reason  by 
a  party  of  gentlemen  who  were 
visiting  his  farm,  he  replied  '  last 
j-ear  the  whole  of  this  field  was  in 
clover,  a  great  portion  of  which 
was  mowed  olF  for  the  purpose  of 
stall-feeding  my  work-horses  as 
required.  That  portion  of  the 
field  on  which  the  oats  are  lightest 
is  where  the  clover  was  moAvn 
only  once,"  that  part  which  is  some- 
thing heavier  is  where  the  clover 
crop  Avas  cut  twice;  and  that  part 
of  the  field  which  now  bears  the 
heaviest  and  most  luxuriant  crop 
of  oats,  is  where  the  clover  crop 
w:^is  mowed  off  three  times  during 
last  summer.'  "  . 

A  great  advantage  in  the  culti- 
vation of  clover  consists  in  its 
rapid  growth.  In  moderately 
g(Hxl,  well  tilled  sails,  it  requires 
but  a  few  months  to  produce  an 
abundant  and  nutritious  crop, 
relished  by  cattle  of  all  kinds. — 
The  late  Col.  Croom,  of  Ala.,  one 
of  the  most  successful  agricultu- 
ralists of  his  day,  said,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "  you  would  scarceiy 
believe  me,  were  I  to  tell  you,  h';w 
Valuable  my  clover  is  t)  ms.  Be- 
sides the  gi'azing  of  my  she:p,_ 
colts,  calves.  <fec.,  it  nctts  me  !!?5(j 
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per  acre  in  pork  alone.  In  addi- 
tion, it  requires  no  expense,  and 
the  land  is  improving  all  the  time. 
By  means  of  my  clover  pastures 
last  year,  my  crop  was,  for  this 
country,  a  remarkable  one.  To 
each  etlicicnt  hand,  I  made  ten 
bales  of  cotton,  eight  hundred  lbs. 
of  pork,  two  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  and  the  wheat  necessary  for 
family  use.  Besides  this,  I  sold 
eight'  thousand  lbs.  of  beef,  two 
thousand  lbs.  of  fat  mutton,  and 
one  thousand  lbs.  of  butter.  I 
mention  this  not  by  way  of  boast- 
ing, but  to  show  you  that  grazing 
and  planting  may  be  profitably 
blended." 

Col.  Crooni  also  informs  ^is 
that  before  the  introduction  of  the 
red  clover  on  his  estate,  he  could 
never  produce  the  supplies  of  meat 
necessary  for  his  laborers.  His 
slaves  received  each  six  lbs,  of  ba- 
con per  week,  and  bread,  sweet 
potatoes,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  and 
peas,  ad  libitum.  It  is  a  question 
whether  their  condition  has  been 
improved,  physically  or  morally, 
by  emancipation. 

We  will  continue  to  quote  frpm 
Col  Croom  :  "  A  proper  supply  of 
pasturage  is  the  great  want  of 
Southern  husbandry.  Unless  this 
want  shall  be  better  supplied,  our 
agriculture  inust  continue  to  de- 
cline. A  routine  of  crops  which 
furnisTies  a  plentiful  supply  of 
grass,  hay  and  small  grain,  Ls  es- 
sential both  for  successful  rearing 
of  stock,  and  the  improvement  of 
our  soils. 

"  The  agricultural  statistics  of 
England  shov/  that  while  she  has 
some  ten  millions  of  aci'es  in  crops, 
she  has  fifteen  millions  in  grasses 
and  pasturage. 

"  There  are  portions  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  which,  twen- 
ty years  ago,  (he  writes  in  1855,) 
were  so  gullied  and  exhausted  by 
the  continuous  cultivation  of  the 
two  hoe  crops,  tobacco  and  Indian 
corn,  that  it  was  ditlicult  to  sell 
them  at  three  or  four  dollars  an 
acre.     These  lands  now  sell  at 


from  forty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,  and  are  annually  increas- 
ing in  value,  under  a  difterent 
treatment.  Where  formerly  were 
seen  the  gaunt  cow  and  horse, 
the  half  starved  hog  and  sheep, 
are  now  to  be  found  fat  and  im- 
proved animals  of  every  kind, 
and  luxuriant  fields  of  red  clover, 
timothy  and  blue  grass.  Now 
what  has  caused  this  revolution  ? 
Simply  the  change  from  the  un- 
remitted hoe  crops,  Indian  corn 
and  tobacco,  to  a  judicious  system 
of  rotation,  and  proper  attention 
to  manure,  which,  while  it  has 
improved  the  soil,  at  the  same 
time  has  furnished  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  grass  and  hay." 

Col.  Peters,  another  distinguish- 
ed Southern  agriculturist,  writes 
to  Col.  Croom,  "  I  am  under 
obligation  to  you  for  the  hints  you 
gave  me  on  red  clover  and  hogs. 
I  have  proved  every  word  to  the 
letter.  I  back  all  ^-ou  have  to  say 
in  praise  of  red  clover.  I  give  up 
corn  in  future  until  my  hogs  are 
put  up  to  fatten  ;  and  have  ar- 
ranged for  clover  summer  and 
winter.  It  acts  like  a  charm.  I 
have  now  three  hundred  acres  of 
clover,  and  grasses  ;  shall  sow 
down  one  hundred  acres  more  this 
year,  and  by  1857  will  be  prepared 
for  a  clover  rotation." 

Mr.  Robert  Nelson,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  says,  (to  the  Southern  Culti- 
vator,) "The  doctrine  that  red 
clover  will  not  do  when  the  soil 
is  deficient  in  lime,  has  made  its 
round  through  our  agricultural 
papers  ;  and  Dick  has  so  often  re- 
peated what  Harry  told  him,  with- 
out trying  it  for  himself  in  a  pro- 
per way,  that  everybody  now 
thinks  it  a  fine  excuse  tor  not 
growing  clover.  I  was  raised  in 
a  clover  growing  country  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  have  seen 
beautiful  fields  of  clover  on  land 
that  did  not  contain  any  lime. — 
But  clover  requires  a  deeply  work- 
ed and  finely  pulverized  soil. — 
The  way  of  starting  a  clover  field, 
however,   may  not  be  known  to 
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some  of  your  readers,  and  you  will 
therefore,  allow  me  to  give  a  short 
deseriptiou  of  it. 

When  a  field  is  sown  iu  the  fall 
in  wheat,  rye,  or  any  other  small 
grain,  and  well  harrov/cd  over, 
the  clover  seed  is  sown  very  thinly 
broadcast  ;  eight  lbs.  to  the  acre 
is  sufficient.  It  needs  no  cover- 
ing, as   it  will   easily  Avork  itself 


down  into  the  ground,  liy  next 
spring,  the  clover  will  grow  up 
beautifully  in  the  shade  of  the 
grain  crop,  and  when  the  latter  is 
mown  oft',  tlie  clover  will  be  found 
grown  from  six  to  twelve  inch- 
es high.  All  leguminous  plants, 
to  which  the  "  clover  belongs, 
are  always  greatly  benefitted  by 
plaster." 


THE  BARNWELL'S  OF  SOUTJl  CAROLHSTA.- 


Look  forth  on  yonder  field  !  Lit 
by  the  first  rays  of  an  October 
sun,  two  armies  may  be  seen  pre- 
pared for  battle.  On  the  slope  of 
the  hill  rests  motionless  a  host, 
over  whom  floats  a  glittering  ban- 
ner, with  the  device  of  a  warrior 
worked  in  gold  and  enriched 
with  Hashing  jewels.  Upon  the 
opposite  eminence  the  rival  army 
is  drawn  up  in  stern  array,  await- 
ing the  conflict,  and  eager  to  bear 
forward  "the  three  lions  of  Nor- 
mandy." A  sudden  shout  of 
"God  help  us!"  and  they  dash 
onward  to  tlie  fray.  From  the 
hill-side  that  shout  is  answered  by 
the  Saxon  war-cry,  "God's  Kood  ! 
Holy  Rood  !"  and  the  battle  is  be- 
gun. Higher  and  liigher  the  sun 
rises  o'er  that  fierce  and  bloody 
scene.  Now,  right,  perched  on 
the  banner  of  the  golden  warrior, 
seemed  about  to  triumph  ;  but, 
anon,  it  is  borne  back,  and  the 
jiartiug  beams  of  the  day-god  rest 
on  the  three  lions,  floating  in  soli- 
tary pride,  o'er  the  hard-fought 
field  of  Hastings.  The  golden  w^ar- 
rior  trails  in  the  dust,  wher(^, 
among  his  lifeless  defenders,  lies 
the  bloody  corpse  of  Harold  "  the 
last  of  the  Saxon  kings."  The 
mighty  hand  of  Norman  William 
grasped  the  contested  prize  ;  and 
the  fair  realm  of  "  Mcrrie  Eng- 
land "  is  the  spoil  of  the  conquer- 
or;    Among  his  followers  is  one, 


who  bears  the  name  of  Barnevelt-. 
or  Bai'uewall,  ancestor  of  the  pres- 
ent ftxmily  of  Barnwell. 

And  now  turn  from  this  scene  of 
confiict,  and  follow  to  the  shores 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  mail-clad  warriors 
and  fierce  barbarians,  stands  a 
fair-haired  maiden,  daughter  arid 
heiress  of  the  savage  monarch — 
Dermot  Mac  Morrougli,  king  of 
Leinster.  It  is  her  nuptials, 
which  are  being  celebrated  in  sight 
of  blood  and  death,  and  her  spouse 
is  yon  dark  leader  of  the  Norman 
knights,  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Strigul  ;  better  known  as  Strong- 
bow.  Among  the  knights,  who 
with  him  made  Ireland  their 
home,  was  Sir  Michael  de  Barne- 
wali,  founder  of  the  houses  of 
Kingsland  and  Trhnblestone. 

Queen  Elizabeth  sits  alone  with 
a  picture  in  her  hand.  J  t  repre- 
sents several  youthful  and  high- 
born gentlemen,  groui:)ed  togetlier, 
with  a  motto  beneath,  asserting 
that  a  common  object,  a  common 
danger,  is  their  bond  of  union. — 
Well  knows  the  Queen  that  this 
object  is  her  assassination,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  R^man 
Gatholiu  religion,  by  raising  Mary, 
the  captive  Queen  of  Scotland, 
to  the  English  throne.  Close- 
ly she  studies  each  form  and 
feature,  that  they  may  not  ap- 
nroach    her    unknown    and    un- 
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heeded.  Foremost  iu  the  group 
is  Anthony  Babiugtou,  and  bo- 
side  hnn  stands  young  BarnAVoU, 
the  dcf^cendant  of  Sir  Michael 
dc  Barnewall,  companion  iu  arms 
-cf  Strongbow. 

Who  lias  not  pictured  to  himsolt 
the  fotal  30th  of  January,  when  the 
grave  sad  face  of  Charles  I,  look- 
ed fortli  for  tlie  last  time  upon  the 
realm  of  which  he  was  the  sove- 
reign ;  thou  v/as  laid  calmly  on 
the  block,  vvhile  he  murmiired 
his  last  word,  "Remember!" 
Who  has  not  thought  of  his  bigot 
son,  pining  in  a  foreign  land  for 
the  crown  his  own  conduct  had 
lost  I  Faithfid  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  the  Barnwells  forfeited 
wealth  and  power  in  their  de- 
fence, as  did  so  many  of  the  Irish 
nobles. 

The  daylight  is  slowly  waning 
iu  tlie  depths  of  a  mighty  forest. 
With  stealthy  tread  a.  baud  of 
bronzed  and  stalwart  mea  pass 
beneath  the  over  hanging  branch- 
es. Among  them  are  seen  tall, 
erect,  sinewy  forms,  their  natural 
eoj)per  hue  almost  lost  in  the 
gaudy  paint  with  which  they 
are  covered.  Soldiers  the  band 
siu-ely  are  ;  yet  no  plume  waves  in 
the  breeze,  save  the  featheiy  tops 
of  the  dark  and  mournful  pines, 
and  strange  bunches  of  stiff,  un- 
graceful feathers,  stuck  in  the 
black  hair  of  the  wild  red  men. — 
The  hunter's  unerring  rifle  takes 
the  place  of  sword  and  spear  ;  and 
steel  helmet  and  glittering  armor 
are  alike  imseen.  But  the  foe- 
men, — Avhere  are  they  V  Lurking 
behind  the  giant  trees  ;  crouching 
low  in  the  thick  under-brush,  the 
sudden  whistle  of  the  poisoned  ar- 
row, as  it  speeds  its  unerring  flight 
to  tlae  heart  of  some  brave  soldier, 
alone  attests  their  presence. — 
Surely  here,  in  this  wild  scene, 
speaking  of  a  new  and  yet  unset- 
tled land,  can  be  found  no  scion 
of  the  ))roud-old\Nrormau  stock! 
Yet  iu  the  veins  of  yon  bold  leader 
of  that  sturdy  band  flows  the  blood 
of  him  who  fought  at  Hastings.-— 


Col.  John  Barnwell  had,  at  an 
earl}^  age,  embraced  the  Proteet- 
ant  faitli,  and,  being  discarded  by 
his  stern  sire,  sought  a  home  on 
the  smiling  sea-coast  of  South 
Carolina.  Amid  the  foresits  of  her 
fair  sister,  the  Old  ISTorth  State, 
he  did  battle  with  the  cruel  Tus- 
carora  Indians,  and  by  his  prow- 
ess won  the  name  of  Tusearora 
John. 

The  Ptevolution  came,  and  found 
their  fauy  N'orman  blood  flowing 
freely  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
right.  It  is  midnight  on  the  Inroad 
Atlantic.  The  English  brig  Pack- 
horse,  bound  to  New  York,  with 
a  band  of  Anierican  prisoners  on 
board,  is  pursuing  her  solitary 
way.  Suddenly  the  deep  stillnes.s 
is  broken  by  shots,  cries  and 
groans.  A  brief  struggle,  and  the 
brig  is  in  possession  of  the  priso- 
ners ;  her  course  changed  for  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  Well  did  those 
brave  patriots  deserve  their  lib- 
erty. When  the  British  threat- 
ened, if  the  Americans  retaliated 
for  the  murder  of  Col.  Haync,  to 
sacrifice  these  prisoners,  they 
unanimously  signed  a  paper  re- 
questing that  no  thought  of  them 
should  prevent  the  authorities 
acting  as  they  deemed  most  for 
the  welfare  of  their  country. — 
Among  this  band  were  two  grand- 
sons of  Tusearora,  John  and  Ed- 
ward Barnwell,  and  his  greai- 
grandson,  William  Elliott,  uncle 
of  the  gifted  and  eloquent  Bishop 
of  Georgia,  and  grand-father  of 
the  late  gallant  Gen.  Elliott. 

Robert" Barnwell,  another  grand- 
son of  the  Indian  hero,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  had  received  sixteen 
wounds  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
tr}--,  and  yet  lived  to  take  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  and  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  It  was  his  most  fer- 
vent prayer  for  his  children  that 
they  should  be  reniarkable  as  de- 
voted servants  of  Christ.  And 
truly  has  that  petition  been  an- 
swered. One  of  his  sons,  the  pol- 
ished,  courteous   gentleman,    the 
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eminently  wise  and  ClirJstian 
■sfcateaman,  who  bears  his  name, 
is  still  spared  to  his  bleeding  coun- 
try. The  other,  that  zealous  sol- 
dier of  the  Cross,  who  labored  so 
faithfully  and  with  such  rare  suc- 
■cess  in  his  Master's  vineyard,  has 
entered  into  his  rest.  ijut  his 
inantle  fell  upon  his  peculiarly  gift- 
ed and  cultivated  son,  whose  kind- 
ly care  and  heavenly  teachings 
cheered  the  sick  and  dj'ing  hours 
of  so  many  of  our  gallant  soldiers. 
He,  too,  has  passed  to  his  eternal 
home,  but  his  name  lives,  a  house- 
hold word  tliroughoat  the  South. 
The  brilliant  talents  of  both  father 
and  son,  and  yet  more,  their  ar- 
dent devoted  consecration  of  their 
.all  to  the  service  of  Christ,  shed 
a  radiance  around  the  old  Norman 
name,  purer  and  holier  thaia  the 
fame  of  the  proudest  conqueror 
that  earth  can  boast. 

The  late  war  found  the  descend- 
ants of  the  patriots  of  '7(3,  still  at 
their  post,  willingly  risking  for- 
tune, home  and  life  in  the  service 
of  the  South.  Six  brave  hearts, 
which  beat  with  love  for  her,  are 
forever  still ;  and  those  who  live 
must  labor  for  their  daily  bread, 
man}^  deprived  of  their  old  and 
cherished  homes.  Yet,  like  all 
gallant  true-hearted  men  of  the 
South,  they  have  put  their  should- 
er to  the  wheel  and  shrank  not 
from  the  toil.  Methinks  they  are 
a  fairer  representative  af  the  old 
chivalrous  race,  though  "  lands 
and  honors,  wealth  and  power," 
are  no  longer  theirs,  than  the  ti- 
tled, sonless  old  man,  in  London, 
who,  with  the  snows  of  seventy 
winters  oixhishead,  still  lingers  on 
the  confines  of  the  spirit-world, 
and  beat's  the  name  of  Baron 
Trimblestone. 

Near  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  stands 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Drimnagh 
Castle,  once  the  stronghold  of  the 
Barnwells,  now  in  the  hands  of 
:  strangers.  The  front  seems  one 
solid  mass  of  ivy,  save  where  there 
:are  openings  m  the  rich,  dark 
;green  for  the  wind ows.     The  moat, 


too,  is  in  good  repair,  and  the 
strong  wall  still  remains,  but  the 
old  masters  live  in  other  homes. — 
Yet  many  of  the  name,  reduced 
to  the  humble  walks  of  life,  linger 
around  the  old  castle  of  their  for- 
mer chiefs.  The  noble  spirit  of 
the  days  of  chivalry  still  animates 
them  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
toil ;  for  a  late  traveler  in  Ireland 
mentioned  the  incident  of  a  child 
being  saved  from  drowning  by  a 
young  Barnwell,  who,  in  the  at- 
tempt, alas,  lost  his  own  brave 
life. 

And  so  it  is  in  South  Carolina- 
Thc  old  homesteads,  where  tht; 
sires  and  grandsires  of  the  present 
generation  dwelt  in  refinement, 
ease  and  plenty,  where 

"  Sf-ill  thoy  liorc  without  alnisc, 
Tlie  grand  old  name  of  j^'cntlcman," 

are  now  the  desecrated  spoil  of 
the  foe.  In  those  old  halls,  which 
have  echoed  to  the  merry  Christ- 
mas shout,  the  enemy's  foot  has 
trod,  and  negroes  have  held  their 
revels. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  clear, 
breezy  spring  morning  ;  the  sua 
shining  brightly,  the  glad  notes  of 
hundreds  of  feathered  songsters 
making  the  air  A'^ocal  with  their 
music,  and  fair  nature  smiling  ia 
her  fresh  green  robes.  Pass 
through  this  broad  avenue  of  royal 
oaks,  the  branches  meeting  over- 
head in  a  majestic  canopy  of  rich- 
est green  ;  up  the  steps,  througk 
piazza,  hall  and  parlor,  come  with 
me  to  a  second  piazza  beyond. — 
And  now  look  forth  !  Dancing, 
Hashing,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight, 
roll  the  waters  of  Broad  river  oa 
their  way  to  the  mighty  ocean. — 
Along  her  banks  stretch  the  green 
shores  broken  here  and  there  bj 
peaceful  homes.  Yonder  glides 
a  snowy  sail,  sure  token  of  a  party 
seeking  the  rare  sport  of  drum- 
fishing.  On  the  right,  another 
avenue  of  live-oaks  winds  down 
to  the  white,  sandy  beach,  while 
in  front  is  a  small  flower  garden. 
Oh,   what    new,   glad,   bounding 
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life  seems  poured  into  every  vein, 
by  tliat  fresh,  salt  breeze  sweep- 
ing over  the  blue  river  !  Heart, 
mind  and  body  drink  in  its  inspir- 
iting freshness,  and  involuntarily 
yovi  exclaim,  "  Oh  Lord,  our  Gov- 
ernor, how  excellent  is  Thy  name 
in  all  the  world  !" 

iSueh  is  Laurel  Bay,  on  Port 
Royal  Island  ;  the  old  homestead 
of  the  Barnwells,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  shadcis  of  night  rest  on  the 
scene  I  have  attempted  to  por- 
tray. With  stealthy  tread,  hush- 
ed breath  and  watchful  eye,  two 
forms  glide  'neath  the  deep  shad- 
ow of  the  trees,  in  the  direction  of 
the  house.  They  are  both  young, 
and  both  Avear  the  uniform  of  Con- 
federate grey.  The  absfence  of 
any  badge  speaks  them  privates 
in  the  s^'rvice  of  their  country. — 
Yet  in  their  veins,  Hows,  pure  and 
unsullied,  the  same  fiery  Norman 
blood  that  nerved  the  arms  of  the 
followers  of  William  the  Conquc'r- 
or,  and  Strongbow  ;  that  beat  in 
the  loyal  hearts  of  those,  who, 
with  the  noble  Duke  of  Ormond, 
went  forth  to  battle  for  tlie.llovai 


Martyr  ;  that  bade  old  Tuscarora 
be  calm  and  fearless  in  the  midst 
<.)f  hidden  dangers  ;  and  that  was 
poured  forth  freely  by  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution.  Suddenly  a 
light,  flashing  through  the  trees, 
bids  them  pause,  and  the  loud 
sounds  of  uncouth  revelry  meet 
their  ears.  Who  can  be  holding 
high  festival  in  this  desolated 
home  ?  Another  step,— and  what 
a  spectacle  is  revealed  !  Negroes- 
throng  the  piazza  and  rooms  be- 
yond ;  lounging  on  the  chairs  and 
sofas  ;  dancing  in  the  old  parlor. 
Shame  !  Shame  !  The  scene  is 
too  revolting  to  dwell  on. 

Whether  this  old  homestead  will 
ever  be  the  abode  of  intellectual 
retinement,  hospitality,  mirth  and 
christian  love  as  in  otlier  days, — 
rising,  like  the  crest  of  her  former 
masters,  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes 
of  her  desecration, — God  alone 
knoweth.  But  could  those  brave 
old  ancestors  look  doAvn  from 
their  homes  of  rest,  they  Avould 
tind  no  stain  on  their  ancient 
shield  ;  and  their  descendants  still 
hold  tirmly  to  their  proud  old 
nutto  '■'■  mala  mori  quamfocdari.''^ 
Leiioy. 
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Hd.  Qr.s.  Hoke's  Division,  near  Gre«iis- 

boro,  N.  C,  May  ],  I8ti5. 
Soldi rsu.i  on"  my  Division  : 

On  the  eve  of  a  long,  perhaps 
a  fmal  separation,  I  acldress  to 
you  the  last  sad  words  of  parting. 
The  fortunes  of  war  have  turned 
the  scale  against  us.  Tlie  proud 
banners  which  you  have  waved 
so  gloriously  over  many  a  field 
are  to  be  furled  at  last.  But  they 
are  not  disgraced,  my  conu-ades. 
Your  indomitable  courage,  your 
heroic  fortitude,  your  patience 
under  suffering,  liave  surrounded 
them  with  a  halo  which  future 


years  can  never  dim.  History 
will  bear  witness  to  your  valor, 
and  succeeding  generations  will 
point  with  admiration  to  your 
grand  struggle  for  Constitutional! 
Jb^vedom,  Soldiers  !  Your  past 
is  full  of  glory.  Treasure  it  in 
j'our  hearts.  Remember  each 
gory  battle-held,  each  day  of  vic- 
tory, each  bleeding  comrade. — 
Think  then  of  your  future. 

"  Freedom's  battle  onco  bc.iriin, 
lieciucatlicil   fi-oin  bleeding;' sii'e  lo'aon, 
Tlu)u^4U  t)aiilcil  oft,  is  over  won." 

You  have  yielded  to  ovorv/helm- 
ing  foices,  not  to  superior  valor. 
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You  are  paroled  prisoners.,  not 
slaves.  The  love  of  liberty  which 
led  you  into  this  contest  burns  as 
brightly  in  your  hearts  as  ever. 
Cherish  it.  Associate  it  with  the 
history  of  your  past.  Transmit  it 
to  your  children.  Teach  them 
the  rights  of  freemen,  and  teach 
them  to  maintain  them.  Teach 
them  the  proudest  day  in  all  your 
proud  career  was  that  on  which 
you  enlisted  as  Southern  soldiers, 
entering  that  holy  brotherhood 
whose  ties  arc  now  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  3-our  compatriots  who 
have  fallen,  and  whose  history  is 
coeval  with  the  brilliant  record  of 
the  past  four  years.  Soldiers ! 
amid  the  imperishable  laurels  that 
surround  your  brows  no  brighter 
leaf  adorns  them  than  j^our  con- 
nexion with  the  late  army  of 
JSforthern  Virginia.  The  star 
that  shone  Avith  splendor  over  its 
oft-repeated  iields  of  victory,  over 
the  two  deadly  struggles  of  Ma- 
nassas Plains,  over  Richmond, 
Chancellorsville,  and  Ercdcricks- 
burg,  has  sent  its  rays  and 
been  reflected  wherever  true  cour- 
age is  admired,  or  wherever  free- 
dom has  a  friend.  That  star  has 
set  in  blood,  but  yet  in  glory  ;  that 
army  is  now  of  the  past.      The 


banners  trail  but  not  with  igno- 
miny ;  no  stain  blots  their  escutch- 
eon. No  blush  can  tinge  your 
cheeks  as  you  proudly  announce- 
that  you  have  a  part  in  the  history 
of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
My  comrades,  wc  have  borne  to- 
gether the  same  hardships  ;  we 
have  braved  the  same  dangers  ; 
we  have  rejoiced  over  the  same 
victories.  Your  trials  and  your 
patience  have  excited  sympathy 
and  admiration,  and  I  have  borne 
willing  witness  to  your  bravery. 
It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  grateful 
emotions  for  your  services,  and 
ready  obedience,  that  I  take  leave 
of  you.  May  the  future  of  each 
one  be  as  happy  as  your  past  ca- 
reer has  been  brilliant,  and  ma}^ 
no  cloud  ever  dim  the  brightness 
of  your  fame.  The  past  rises  be- 
fore me  in  its  illimitable  grandeur. 
Its  memories  are  part  of  the  life 
of  each  one  of  us.  But  it  is. all 
now  over.  Y^et  though  the  sad 
dark  veil  of  defeat  is  over  us,  fear 
not  the  future,  but  meet  it  Avith 
manly  hearts.  You  carry  to  your 
honiLS  the  heartfelt  avIsIks  of  your 
General  for  your  ]Drosperity.  My 
comrades,  farcAvell  ! 

E.  F.  Hoke, 

Major  General. 


THK  IIAVKRSACK. 


The  wisest  of  men  lias  said 
"the  poor  is  hated  even  of  his 
own  neighbor  :  but  the  rich  has 
many  friends."  And  so  too,  the 
faults,  blunders  and  mistakes  of 
the  unfortunate  can  be  seen  by 
all  men,  but  feAv  are  refidy  to 
throAv  the  mantle  of  charity  over 
the  imperfections  of  the  best  and 
the  Avisest  of  our  race.  These 
thoughts  liaA'e  been  suggested  by 
the  proneness  to  forget  the'  dis- 
tinj^uished  services  of  one  whose 
brilliant  early  career  was  some- 


Avhat  clouded  by  his  last  earnest, 
but  unsuccessful  efforts  tor  "  the 
lost  cause." 

In  the  fall  of  'Gl,  a  young  lieu- 
tenant of  cavalry  reported  f(n"  duty 
at  Yorktown.  He  Avas  immedi- 
diately  assigned  to  the  command 
of  all  the  cavalry  on  the  Penin- 
sula, and  given  the  temporary 
rank  of  Major,  till  the  appoint;- 
ment  could  be  contirmp(l  from 
Richmond.  Our  troops  had  been 
greatly  hnrrassed  and  annoyed 
b}''  sensational   reports   from    th 
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incxpei'icnctjd-  and  uuorganizct] 
cavuiry  pickets.  Thesu  iidse 
alaiTiis  immediately  ceased  at 
YorkLown,  and  were  transferred 
to  the.  lines  of  the  enemy.  His 
inaraudini:;  ]);u'ties  were  Ijeaten 
and  driven  in.  His  scouts  Avere 
captured  or  compelled  to  remain 
nuder  the  gmis  of  his  fortilica- 
tions.  The  shivering  garrison  at 
Newport  News  could  not  cut  a 
stick  of  lirewood.  without  the  risk 
of  ambuscade  and  death.  In  one 
of  the  exp'ditions  of  the  bold  Ma- 
jor, while  driving  through  the 
woods  a  party  of  the  enemy,  a 
wounded  I'ederal  begged  piteously 
for  some  one  to  pray  for  him.  A 
Confederate,  (we  believe  a  cousin 
of  (reueral  jMcClellan)  halted,  of- 
fered up  an  earnest  petition  for 
the  dying  man  and  then  promptly 
regained  his  place  In  the  chase. 

The  young  officer  left  thu  Pe- 
ninsula to  take  charge  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Texans  on  the  Potomac. 
AVith  a  noble  band  of  congeni:il 
spirits,  and  a  more  important  liehl 
of  enterprise,  his  higher  qualities 
were  rapidly  developed.  His  un- 
tiring watchfulness  and  ardent 
zeal  soon  attracted  all  eyes.  At 
Eltham"s  Landing,  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  defeat  iNIcClellan's 
attempt  to  cut  olf  Johnston's  re- 
treat from  Yorktown.  From  that 
time  forth.  "Hood  and  his  Tex- 
ans "  became  associated  in  men's 
minds  with  all  that  was  etlicient. 
enterprising  and  chivalrous. — 
Witli  the  wreath  and  stars  on  his 
collar,  he  had  other  troops  added, 
lirst  to  his  brigade  and  then  to  his 
division.  These  were  as  true  and 
dauntless,  with  some  exceptions, 
as  his  old  conmiand.  But  b}'^ 
popular  consent  the  brigade  and 
the  division  were  lioth  sp'.)ken  of 
as  '■  •  Hood  and  his  Texans. "  This , 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
sort  of  jn'oprietary  right,  wliicii 
the  Texans  claimed  in  their  youth- 
ful leader.  The  wonderful  devo- 
tion of  these  men  was  ihtensilied 
b}-  tile  terrible  ordeal  of  fire  at 
Gaines'  Mill.     We'heard  the  next 


day  thal^  on  some  previous  occa- 
sion, he  had  quieted  his  old  regi- 
ment (whicli  had  felt  aggrieved  by 
another  being  selected  for  a  cer- 
tain duty)  by  the  promiso  to  lead 
it  in  person  in  the  next  light. — 
When  the  regiment  found  itself 
ill  front  of  earth- works  and  bat- 
tery of  artillery  rising  above  bat- 
tery, the  men  called  out  to  their 
Genera!  to  rememljcr  Ins  promise. 
Placing  himself  in  their  front,  he 
carried  them  thi-ough  as  a"\7ful  a 
storm  of  projectiles,  as  ever  beat 
upon  the  heads  of  devoted  troops. 
The  guns  were  captured,  the  ene- 
my was  beaten  ;  but  alas  !  how 
fev/  of  that  band  of  heroes  were 
left  to  exult  over  the  victory. — 
Grief  and  not  triumph  market] 
the  bearing  of  the  leader  of  the 
charge,  for  many  a  long  day.  His 
scouts  Avcrc  known  to  be  the  most 
daring  as  well  as  the  most  trust- 
worthy, in  the  army.  We  hap- 
pened to  be  present  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
when  he  directed  one  of  his  scouts 
to  go  through  a  ravine  and  bring 
in  a  prisoner.  The  man  replied 
"General,  if  it  is  more  important 
to  get  one  from  the  top  of  tlie  hill, 
I  think  that  I  can  manage  it." — 
"Twas  not  very  clear  how  a  priso- 
ner was  to  be  brought  ofl',  in  the 
face  of  all  that  army  of  infauti\y 
and  artillery.  The  General  laugh- 
ed and  said  that  a  man  from  the 
out-post  would  answer.  And 
lien-  we  must  digress,  a  moment, 
to  notice  a  similar  incident  at 
Chickamauga.  When  Granger's 
corps  appeared  on  our  llank  late 
in  the  afternoon,  Forrest  called 
up  some  of  his  men  and  said,  "  I 
want  to  know  what  troops  those 
are,  bring  me  in  some  prisoners." 
In  half  an  hour,  the  squad  was 
■seen  returning  with  three  priso- 
ners. "  I  knew  that  they  Avould 
bring  them  "  was  all  the  comment 
tliat  Forrest  made.  It  was  the 
very  highest  compliment  that  lan- 
guage could  have- employed. 

When   Garland  was  killed   and 
his  briuade  scattered,  on  the  right 
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of  tlic  tuL-u-pikc  at  Boonsboto,  the 
I'liciiiy  had  !iu  open  road  to  our 
rcaf. '  But  lie.  felt  his  •  way  .very 
■cautLOusly,  and  did  not  seem  to 
he  aware  of  his  advantage  till 
"  Hood  aud  his  Texan!<  "■  .stopped  • 
the  way.  "Tis  well-known,  too, 
how  eliectually  and  auccessfully, 
tliey  covered  tlie  retreat  that  hight, 
Ijriiiging  olf  the  immense  parks  of 
artillery  and  trains  of  v/agons. — 
But  'tis  not  so  well  known  how 
often,  the  weary,  the  despondent 
and  the  broken-down,  who  had 
sunk  down  b}'  the  way-side,  were 
encouraged  to  go  on  dy  the  kind 
words  of  cheer  and  comfort  spoken 
by  the  eoniiuander  of  the  rear- 
guard . 

The;  11,  too,  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  infantry  light  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  lirst  day  at  Sharpsburg  fell 
upon  the  same  devoted  troops. — 
The  wonderful  deeds  of  prowess 
performed  by  these  men  on  the 
next  day,  were  never  surpassed 
by  the  knights  of  the  age  of  chiv- 
ahy.  At  early  dawn,  that  noble 
ttoldier  and  gentleman,  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  Hood's  staff  came  to 
the  writer  of  this,  with  a  request 
for  reinforcements.  Three  brig- 
ades (feeble  in  number)  were  sent 
him.  With  this  slender  support, 
he  beat  and  drove  back  Hooker's 
corps,  and  the  blue  coats  lay  as 
thick  in  his  front,  as  did  the  red- 
breeches  on  the  ground  over 
which  he  made  his  terrible  charge 
at  2d  ilanassas.  But  a  fresh 
corps  was  thrown  upon  him,  and 
he  in  turn  was  forced  to  retire. — 
The  4th  Texas  lost  its  flag,  but 
not  u!itil  (in  the  words  of  the 
General)  "  it  was  buried  under  a 
pile  of  its  defenders."  After  the 
defeat  of  Hooker,  General  Hood 
thought  that  the  easiest  and  most 
decisive  victory  of  the  war  could 
have  been  won,  had  he  been  sup- 
ported by  the  troops,  which  ought 
to  have  been  up. 

At  Chickamauga,  Hosecranz 
withdrev»-  a  division  from  his 
rights  to  meet  Breckinridge's  de- 
termined and   successful    assault 


on  liis  iefi,.  This  Icfl  :>.  gap  in  his 
line  of  log  breast-works  undefend- 
ed, and  ilood's  quick  eye  tlefcccted 
it  and  his  heroes  were  soon  svyecp- 
ing  McCook  aud  Crittenden  be-, 
fore  them,  liko  vh'.i\Y  l_)c!'oi;e  the 
wind. 

These  services  shoultl  lurver  bo 
forgotten.  j\len  are  more  inclined 
to  censure  than  to  praise,  and 
more  apt  to  remeinbor  a  disaster 
tliau  a  success.  But  we  ( rust  that 
so  long  as  there  is  soul  enough,  at 
the  South,  to  admire  pure  patritJt- 
ism  and  noble  deeds  of  prowess, 
'•Hood  and  his  Tcxans  "  will  be 
honored  and  loved. 

A  friend  gave  us  an  anecdote 
of  this  old  division,  witliput  men- 
tioning CO  which  State  the  per- 
formers in  the  comedy  belonged. 
On  their  Avay  to  Chickamauga,  a 
squad  of  them  strolling  about  the 

streets   of  came    suddenly 

upon  three  nice  young  men  -be- 
longing to  the  "bomb-proof" 
class,  as  the  soldiers  called  the, 
Government  employees  and  oth- 
ers, who  had  managed  to  raise, 
technical  objections  to  military 
service.  Raising  a  wild  yell,  the 
soldiers  charged  upon  the  "  bomb- 
proofs,"  surrounded  and  captured 
them.  As  usual  in  all  such  cases 
of  teasing,  the  tormentors  aftected 
rustic  manners  and  dialect.    ' 

1st  Soldier.  "  Mister,  did  you 
ever  see  a  bomb-shell  ?"' 

1st  Fop.   "Yes." 

1st  Soldier.  "Well.  I  hearn  that 
you  had  a  powerful  lot  of  them  in 
your  '  bomb-proof '  Dont  they 
tiz  purty  V" 

2(1  Soldier.  "  Mister  is  you  a,id 
to  the  Guvnor  ?" 

2d  Fop.  "In^o." 

2d  Soldier.  "I  kinder  thought 
that  you  had  them  purty  boots 
and  store-clothes  to  please  the. 
Guvnor's  darters." 

3d  Soldier.  "Mister  is  you  a 
po-et  ?" 

Third  Fop.   "JSTo." 

3d  Soldier.  "  You  looks  liko 
you  was  a  rael  po-et.  1  wants 
you  to  write  some  po-et-ry  1(3  my 
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^)ld  gran-mainmy.  She-t>  powerful 
-on  himes  (hymns)  and  hot  bricks 
to  her  feet." 

At  this  juncture,  a  big  soldier 
came  up  and  interfered.  Look- 
ing pit'eously  upon  the  frightened 
captives,  and  then  reprovingly  at 
their  persecutors,  he  said  to  the 
latter,  "boys,  haint  you  got  no 
more  manners  nor  to  insult  the 
women-folks  V"  Our  informant 
does  not  tell  us,  whether  or  not, 
the  women-folks  thanked  him  for 
his  interference. 

The  cavalry  very  prof)erly  re- 
tired, when  the  enemy's  infantry- 
advanced.  But  this  led  to  many 
a  rough  joke  upon  them  by  the 
foot-soldiers.  "■Here  comes  the 
butter-milk  rangers,  its  going  to 
be  a  fight  certain,"  was  a  common 
greeting  to  the  bold  troopers,  as 
they  passed  to  the  rear.  The 
luckless  horsemaii  fared  still  worse 
who  had  to  pass  alone  along  a 
line  of  infantry.  One  day,  a  dra- 
goon was  stopped  by  a  foot-sol- 
dier, and  the  loUowing  dialogue 
took  place. 

Infanti'y.  "  Mister,  did  you  ever 
see  a  yankee  V" 

Cavalry.  (Sharply.)  '"Yes." 

Infantry.  "  Did  he  have  on  a 
blue  coat  V" 

Cavalry.  (More  sharply.) — 
"Yes." 

Inftrntry.  "•  Did  you  stop  to  look 
at  him  V" 

Cavalry.  (More  sharply.) — 
"Yes." 

Infantry,  (Very  earnestly.) — 
"  Mister,  please  tell  me  if  your 
hoss  woz  lame,  or  if  your  spurs 
woz  broke  ?" 

On  one  occasion,  the  tables  were 
turned     very    handsomely   on    a 

saucy  infantry  man.     Jack  N 

had  a  very  big  body,  but  a  very 
little  heart,  and  when  the  balls 
"began  to  ily,  his  long  legs  would 
carry  the  enormous  hulk  to  some 
•safe  place.  Now  it  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  cavalry  to  pick  up 
■-stragglers  from  the  battle-field,  and 
it  was  whispered  tlint  .Jack   had 


had  some  adventures  of  that  kind. 
He,  however,  was  just  as  ready 
as  the  bravest,  to  taunt  the  cav- 
alry. Whil(^  engaged  in  this, 
pleasant  occupation  one  day,  an 
angry  trooper  turned  round  and 
cried,  "you  long-legged  rascal, 
you  are  the  very  fellow  I  caught 
running  from  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. I  know  you  by  the 
knees  of  your  breeches  being  out."' 
Kneeless  breeches,  as  every  body 
knows,  could  not  have  pointed  out 
any  one  in  the  Confederate  ranks,, 
when  there  were  so  many  hun- 
driids  of  denuded  knees  in  every 
division.  But  "  conscience  makes 
covvards  of  us  all,"  and  Jack, 
thinking  that  he  was  detected, 
hung  his  head  in  shame,  and  for 
all  time  to  come,  let  the  cavalry 
alone. 

Apropos  to  the- retirement  of 
the  cavalry,  a  friend  gives  us  a. 
rail-road  anecdote.  A  trooper 
and  two  foot-soldiers,  friends  of 
his,  had  got  into  the  ladies'  car,, 
where  there  was  a  whole  colony 
of  babies.  One  boy-baby  woke  up 
and  raised  a  hearty  cry  for  the 
"maternal  fount,"  as  Micawber 
would  say.  Then  a  feebler  and 
more  lady-like  squall  broke,  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  Soon, 
a  dozen  infantile  voices  joined  in 
the  chorus.  The  soldiers  began  to 
get  very  nervous  and  restless  and 
a  whispered  conversation  was  held 
between  them,  as  to  beating  a  re- 
treat. The  cavalry  man  was  for 
a  prompt  tiight,  but  the  infantr}^ 
soldiers  thought  'twould  be  ofien- 
sive  to  the  "fond  mothers.  At. 
length,  the  cavalier  got  up  and 
said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
every  one,  "  well  boys,  I'm  used 
to  retreating  when  tiie  infant-vy 
opens  tire,  and  I  aint  ashamed  of 
it,"  and  out  he  went. 

An  ex-cavalry  officer  gives  the 
following  from  West  Virginia. 

"One  night  late  in  tiie  fall  of 
'04,  while  our  command  was  en- 
cam  jied  along  the  Opcquon,  a. 
sliimpedo   was  made  among  some-- 
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horses,  which  ran  to  a  point  where 
some  dismounted  troopers  were 
sleeping.  Among  them,  was  a 
lieutenant,  who  had  but  recently 
received  a  severe  reprimand  from 
McCausland  for  a  false  alarm  giv- 
en by  him.  Hearing  the  madden- 
ed rush  of  the  riderless  horses, 
the  gallant  lieutenant  thought  a 
change  was  being  made  by  those 
lierce  horsemen  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  in  Federal  pay,  shed 
such  lustre  upon  the  Yankee  arms. 
He  did  not  wait  till  their  flashing 
swords  were  over  his  head,  but 
plunging  into  the  creek  just  above 
a  mill-pond,  he  reached  the  oppo- 
site bank  in  safety,  and  was  climb- 
ing the  hill  above  it  when  a  voice 
reached  him  from  the  deserted 
shore,  "Come  back,  lieutenant, 
it  is  nothing  but  some  loose  horses 
charging  around."  With  teeth 
chattering  with  excitement  and 
with  cold  from  his  recent  bath, 
the  youthful  warrior  shouted  back, 
"  well,  McCausland  cant  say  that 
I  got  up  this  infernal  stampede, 
any  how  he  can  fix  it.'  " 

The  gallant  Colonel  T ,  of 

Tennessee,  gives  a  conscript  story, 
which,  those  fond  of  card-playing, 
will  relish.  "  In  my  regiment 
was  a  fellow  (I  will  not  say  sol- 
dier) named  Akin.  Ho  was  a 
strange  looking  creature  every 
way,  with  his  eyes  cut  the  wrong 
way  of  the  leather.  He  was  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  play  poker,  and 
acquainted  with- little  beyond  the 
slang  phrases  of  the  card-table. 
After  the  battle  of  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, at  which  he  behaved  badly, 
he  renewed  a  former  application 
to  be  discharged  under  the  Can- 
script  Act,  alleging  that  he  was 
over  thirty-five  years  old.  His 
proofs  upon  his  first  application 
were  against  him,  and  his  attempt, 
to  make  the  surgeon  believe  that 
he  was  blind,  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. He  came  to  me  this 
time,  saying,  'Colonel,  I've  got 
tlie  proof  now,  sure  enough,  that 
I  am  over  thirty-five.'      I  said. 


'  it  is  too  late  Akin,  your  conduct 
has  been  such  that  1  can  not  be- 
lieve any  thing  that  you  say  ;  be- 
sides the  newspapers  reporb  that 
Congress  has  raisad  the  conscript 
age  to  forty-five.'  He  looked  at 
me  with  much  surprise  expressed 
in  his  countenance,  at  this  Con- 
gressional blow  to  all  his  hopes. 
Then  rolling  his  eyes  round  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  all  other 
human  eyes,  he  said,  '  Colonel,  do 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  Con- 
gress has  seen  my  blind  and  raised 
me  ten  P  " 

General  Holmes  was  a  very 
plain  spoken  man  in  his  dealings 
with  his  subordinates.  We  have 
received  many  anecdotes  of  his 
straight-forward  speeches,  when 
in  command  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.     His  celebrated  interview 

with  Colonel  H ,  of  Texas,  has 

often  been  talked  of,  but  we  know 
of  no  publication  of  it.  Our  ver- 
sion of  the  story  comes  from  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tennessee. 

"  While  General  H.  had  his 
Head  Qrs.  at  Little  Eock,  Arkan- 
sas, he  had  a  grand  review  of  the 
troops  from  Missouri,   Arkansas 

and  Texas.     Colonel  H ,  had  a 

splendid  body  of  men  from  the 
last  named  State,  but  totally  un- 
drilled  and  undisciplined.  Such 
marching  as  they  made,  while  pass- 
ing in  review,  was  probably  never 
seen  before  and  may  never  be  seen 
again.  Some  very  nice  observers 
were  ready  to  swear,  that  no  two 
men  in  the  whole  regiment,  set 
their  feet  down  at  the  same  time. 
Nothing  could  irritate  General  H. 
more  than  bad  marchmg,  so  in 
high  wrath,  he  sent  for  (yolonel 
H.  The  colonel  came  dashing  up 
on  his  noble  war-horse,  looking 
every  inch  a  soldier,  and  as  confi- 
dent as  though  he  expected  a  com- 
pliment for  his  magnificent  regi- 
ment. The  General's  bearing  was 
so  quiet  that  the  colonel  did  not 
suspect  the  existence  of  the  burn- 
ing indignation  within. 

General  H.  '  You  have  a  very 
fine  horse,  colonel  ?' 
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Colonel,  (proudly.)  'I  have  the 
finest  horsi;  in  the  army.' 

General  11.  'You  have  an  ex- 
cellent hand  of  music,  Colonel.' 
Colonel,  (more  xiroudly.) — 
'  There  is  not  a  better  band  in 
ihe  Confederate  States.  I  pride 
myself  on  myliorss  and  my  band.' 

General  11.  '  You  have  a  noble- 
looking  regiment.' 

Colonel,  (loftily.)  'There  is 
not  a  better  looking  set  of  men  in 
the  world.' 

General  II.  '  How  do  you  keep 
your  horse  and  your  band  in  such 
fine  condition  ?' 

Colonel.  'I  pay  great  attention 
to  them,  General,  that  is  the 
reason.' 

General  II.  '  Well,  Colonel,  if 
you  paid  as  much  attention  to 
your  regiment,  some  of  them 
would  be  able  to  march  on  re- 
view.'" 

This  public  rebuke  stung  the 
colonel  to  the  quick,  and  lie  detei'- 
mined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
his  delinquent  men.  After  the 
review  was  over,  he  drew  them  up 
in  line  and  made  theln  ia*§peecli. 
I  heard  it  and  give  you  nearly  a 
verbatim  report.  ■•  Fellovv'-sol- 
diers  !  after  the  conscript  Ifiw  was 
passed,  didn't  I  go  to  Ilouston 
and  get  authority  from  General 
Hebei-t  to  raise  a  regiment,  and 
didn't  I  raise  the  regiment  and 
save  you  all  from  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  being  conscripted  V  And 
didn't  I  go  back  to  Ilouston  and 
get  authority  to  take  you  to  the 
front,  where  you  might  show 
liow  Texan  soldiers  could  fight, 
bleed  and  die  for  their  coun- 
try V  And  didn't  I  ride  down 
two  splendid  horses,  in  going  for 
and  bringing  you  clothing  and 
medicines?  Yes,  fellow-soldiers, 
you  know  that  I  did  all  this  for 
yon,  and  now  what  have  you  done 
for  me  V  Why  this  very  day,  fel- 
low-soldiers, you  have  disgraced 
me  in  public  and  went  stumbling 
along,  so  as  to  make  old  Holmes 
say  (may  Satan  catch  him)  that 
there  was  not  <t  rascxd  among  you. 


xoho  could  walk .''  The  colonel 
seemed  much  relieved  by  his  clo^ 
quent  outburst,  but  it  was  long 
before  the  regiment,  which  co^dd' 
not  vmJk^  hoard  the  last  of  his 
speech." 

Shreveport,  Louisiana,  sends  us 
an  anecdote  of  the  lamented  Gene- 
ral John  Adams,  of  Tennessee. — 
"  On  i-eturuing  to  camp  latcT  ono- 
night,  he  was  halted  by  a  sentinel 
on  an  outpost.  After  giving  the 
counter  sign,  and  telling  the  sen- 
tinel who  he  was,  he  got  to  ques- 
tioning the  man  about  his  duties 
as  a  sentry. 

General.  '  If  you  saw  two  men 
coming  toward  your  post,  what 
would  you  do  V' 

Sentinel.  '  I  would  halt  them 
and  tlieu  direct  one  to  advance 
and  give  the  countersign.' 

General.  '  If  three  or  four  would 
approach,  what  would   you   do  ?' 

Sentinel.  '  I  would  do  the  same 
thing,' 

General.  'Suppose  3''0U  saw  a 
dozen  coming,  what  th^n  V' 

Sentinel.  'I  would  do  the  same 
thing.' 

General.  '  Suppose  a  whole  regi- 
ment should  come,  what  then  ':" 

Sentinel.  '  I  would  form  a  line, 
quick  as  possible.' 

General.  '  What  kind  of  a  line 
could  you  form  by  yourself  V' 

Sentinel.       '  A     /jce-line      for 
camp  !'  " 

Wheeling,  WeH  Virginia,  .so 
called,  sends  some  Trans-Missis- 
sippi anecdotes. 

"•  While  I  was  serving  on  the 
stall"  of  lirigadier  General  Tappan, 
of  Ark-ansas,  I  was  ordered  one 
night  to  superintend  the  grand 
rounds.  There  happened  to  bo 
on  post  that  night,  a  Frenchman 
by  the  name  of  Victor  Pedron,  as 
gallant  a  soldier  as  ever  shoul- 
dered a  musket.  He  was  on  the 
second  relief,  and  towards  the  closo 
of  his  tour  was  getting  tired  and 
sleepy,  when  to  liis  great  joy  he 
saw  a  body  of  men  approaching, 
which     he    did     not    doubt    was 
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the  third  relief.  ITe  challenged 
promptly,  '  who  comes  dere  ?' 
Answer,  grand  rounds.  '  Begar, 
I  tought  it  was  ze  tird  relief.' — 
If othing  was  said  on  cither  side 
for  some  time,  when  we  getting 
tired  of  waiting,  again  advanced. 
'Who  comes  dere?'  'Grand 
rounds.'  'Oh  go  va}^  vid  your 
grand  rounds.  I  have  de  grand 
sommeil  too  much  (am  too  sleepy) 
zat  I  cant  receive  grand  rounds 
proprement.' " 

"  The  Arkansas  cavalry  were 
notorious  for  tlieir  fondness  for 
fresh  pork,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
General  Holmes  to  prevent  hog- 
killing  were  in  vain.  The  craving 
for  roast  pig  spread  throughout 
the  entire  ciivalry,  but  Marma- 
duke's  men  were  supposed  to  be 
the  worst  affected  by  it.  While 
we  were  encamped  at  (Jamp  Bragg, 
Arkansas,  Generals  Holmes,  Mar- 
maduke  and  a  large  number  of  of- 
ficers of  rank  were  riding  by  the 
position  occupied  by  Price's  in- 
fantry. General  Ilolmcs  was 
scolding  Marmadukc  for  the  dep- 
•redations  of  his  command,  when 
suddenly  a  pig  was  heard  to  squeal 
some  distance  off.  '  There  now,' 
cried  Marmaduke,  who  had  taken 
the  rebuke  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
'  some  of  Price's  men  are  stealing 
a  pig  at  this  very  minute  and  the 
cavalry  will  get  the  blame  of  it. — 
I  will  catch  the  rascal  and  show 
you,  General,  that  the  infantry 
are  as  bad  hog^thieves  as  my 
men.'  Aw"ay  he  dashed  followed 
by  the  old  General  and  the  whole 
crowd  of  officers.  They  soon  came 
to  a  horse  hitched  to  a  fence,  with 
unmistakable  cavalry  equipments 
upon  him.  A  man,  too,  was  seen 
with  a  pig  on  his  shoulder.  '  What 
are  you  doing,'  shouted  Marma- 
duke, '  and  to  what  command  do 
you  belong,  you  scoundrel. '  '  I 
belong  to  Marmaduke's  cavalry 
and  the  General  does  not  keep  us 
very  well  .supplied  with  rations, 
so  I  was  just  acting  commissary 
Jor  the  command, 'said  the  imper- 


turbable trooper.  'There  now,' 
said  the  old  General.  'I  give  it 
up,'  said  Marmaduke.'  " 

Wharton,  Texas,  gives  an  inci- 
dent of  the  battle  of  Tishemlngo, 
which  we  commend  to  the  future 
historian  of  the  war.  This  fight 
was  between  General  Forrest  on 
the  one  side,  and  General  Sturgis 
on  the  other.  The  latter  had  his 
Head  Quarters  at  the  house  of 
^Irs.  Brice,  at  Brice's  Cross  Roads. 
"  Here  he  kept  his  position  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  encouraging 
his  soldiersby  telling  them,  'there 
is  only  a  squad  of  rebels  out  there, 
Porrest  has  goiie  to  Georgia — I 
heard  from  him  this  morning.— 
Pitch  in  and  drive  off  the  bush- 
wiiackers.'  Then  he  would  walk 
to  the  table,  on  which  there  were 
some  glasses,  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  He  drank 
to  his  own  health,  frequently,  and 
seemed  very  confident  of  an  easy 
victory  over  the  handful  of  rebels, 
little  dreaming  that  old  Bedford 
was  theve.  Courier  after  courier 
dashed  lip  with  the  most  encoura- 
ging accounts  from  all  his  brigade 
and  regimental  commanders. — 
Mrs.  Brice  in  an  adjoining  I'oom 
could  hear  all  that  was  said. — 
Each  courier  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion how  goes  the  battle  V'  '  Dri- 
ving them,  General,  at  all  points,' 
was  the  invariable  answer.  Then 
the  messenger  of  good  tidings 
would  be  courteously  invited  to 
take  a  drink.  At  length,  however, 
a  trooper  dashed  up  crying,  '  our 
men  are  giving  way  every  where 
and  the  rebels  are  driving  them 
furiously.  The  woods  are  full  of 
rebels.'  This  messenger  was  not 
invited  to  drink  by  the  General. 
He  rose  and  went  to  Mrs.  Brice's 
room  and  said  to  her,  'madam,  I 
know  that  yon  are  an  enemy  and 
true  to  your  own  people,  but  will 
j'ou  answer  me  one  question  V' 
'  Yes,  General,  if  I  can  do  so  with 
propriety.'  'Can  you  tell  me 
whom  I  am  fighting  and  how 
manv  men   he  has  V     'You   are 
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fighting  General  N.  B,  Forrest 
and  he  has  about  twenty  thou- 
sand men.'  '  Thank  you,  madam, 
I  bid  you  good  day,'  and  he  de- 
parted." 

There  ■  was  a  class  of  soldiers 
known  as  "  hospital  rats,"  and  no 
rat  ever  had  such  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  vicinity  of  a  cat, 
as  each  one  of  this  class  had  of  the 
neighborhood  of  a  battle.  They 
could  literally  "  smell  the  battfe 
afar  off,"  and  the  odor  was  always 
sufficient  to  send  them  to  the  hos- 
pital. It  was  really  wonderful  to 
notice  how  seldom'  their  olfacto- 
ries were  at  fault.  Sometimes,  a 
too  great  delicacy  of  perception 
would  make  them  mistake  a  skir- 
mish or  a  sham  demonstration  for 
a  real  fight.  But  they  made  no 
blunders  about  the  approach  of  a 
grand  battle,  and  were  sure  to  be 
taken  sick  a  few  days  before  the 
first  gun  was  fired.  A  number  of 
these  "  hospital  I'ats  "  were  at 
dinner  one  day  in  Richmond  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  an  excellent  ap- 
petite. A  soldier,  who  had  just 
come  from  the  front  to  inquire  for 
a  woimded  comrade,  -was  looking 
on  with  a  good  deal  of  disgust  ex- 
pressed in  his  face,  when  he  saw 
a  surgeon  approach.  Going  up 
he  said,  "  doctor,  if  you  have  got 
any  rat  pison,  please  let  me  have 
a  little  to  put  in  them  fellows' 
soup. "  The  soldier,  probably  had 
hit  upon  the  only  remedy,  which 
could  have  abated  the  nuisance. 
Oh,  for  some  Costar  in  those  days 
of  infestation  by  hospital  rats  ! 

Our  friend,  the  S.  C.  Chaplain, 
gives  an  account  of  the  fight  of 
seven  "  Stono  Scouts."  The 
"  Stono  Scouts  "  was  one  of  the 
companies  attached  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  Maj.  Jenkins, 
who  won  for  himself  an  enduring 
reputation  on  the  coast  of  S.  C. 

The  enemy  held  the  south-west- 
ern extremity  of  John's  Island  ; 
their  force  not  well  ascertained, 
as  their  gunboats  commanded  the 
approaches  to  it.     We  had  some 


companies  of  Black's  cavalry,  and 
the  small  command  known  as  the 
Stono  Scouts.  These  last  hjad 
fine  imported  long  range  five- 
shooters,  the  other  cavalry  were 
mocked,  rather  than  armed,  with 
shot  guns.  Under  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  cavalry  were  not  encour- 
aged to  fight,  and  the  Scouts  were 
positively  hindered  from  skirmish- 
ing, by  the  officer  commanding 
the  whole  picket  force,  to  whom 
their  captain  reported.  They 
were  employed,  partly  on  the  more 
important  picket  duties,  and  part- 
ly as  guides  for  the  others,  inas- 
much as  they  were  at  liomc  upon 
the  Island,  and  familiar  with  its 
paths  and  fields. 

On  the  night  I  speak  of.  Captain 

,    of   the    cavalry,    Avith    six 

Scouts  as  guides,  was  ordered  to 
approach  the  enemy  by  one  road, 
to  reconnoitre  him,  while  the  oth- 
ers advanced  along  another  route. 
On  emerging  from  the  wood, 
which  skirts  the  last  plantation  on 
John's  Island  proper,  just  before 
day,  with  a  brilliant  moon  shin- 
ing, Captain discovered  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  enemy 
were  encamped  about  the  dwell- 
ing house,  some  half  a  mile  from 
him.  The  blue-coated  sentinel 
discovered  our  party  also — fired 
his  gun,  and  fell  back.  There- 
upon the  captain,  transported  with 
martial  zeal,  cried  out,  "  Boys 
let's  charge  'em  !"  And  the  lead- 
ing scout  replied,  "  AVell  captain, 
we  haven't  got  any  sabres,  but  if 
you  say,  charge,  we'll  charge." 

Captain said  " charge,"  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  away  they  went, 
pell-mell.  One-half,  three-fourths, 
seven-eights — of  the  distance  were 
swiftly  and  smoothl}'^  passed.— 
The  enemy,  alarmed,  Avas  hastily 
forming  ;  their  field  piece  was  run 
out,  and  commanded  the  road. — 
Still  the  rush  went  on,  and  the 
collision  seemed  just  impending, 
when  a  guide  halloos — "mind 
the  ditch,  captain  !"  Sure  enough, 
there  ran  a  deep  ditch,  backed  by 
a  dike,  and  the  dike  croAvned  by  a 
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fence  perfectly  impracticable  for 
tlieir  liurses  !  Straight  and  liope- 
less,  it  traversed  the  whole  front 
of  the  enemy,  from  water  to  water, 
and  was  itsiilf  crossed  by  only  one 
bridge,  wide  enough  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  cart. 

Witli  more  presence  of  mind 
now,  than  he  had  shown  discre- 
tion before,  Captain gave  the 

order,  "  Head  of  column  to  the 
left !"  and  before  the  enemy  could 
make  it  out,  in  the  uncertain  light, 
tlie  command  were  scattered  like 
partridges  over  the  fields,  making 
their  best  time  for  the  woods.  7- 
The  enemy's  volley  fired  wild,  hit 
nobody.  But  tlie  captain,  to  cov- 
er the  retreat  of  his  own  men,  had 
called  out,  at  the  last  moment, 
"long  range  rifles,  dismount  and 
fight !" 

Out  of  the  saddle  in  a  moment, 
and  into  the  ditch,  they  sprang, 
and  opened  lire  on  the  whole 
-camp.  It  was  no  part  of  their 
business  to  inquire  what  the  offi- 
cer's farther  programme  miglit 
be.  Running  along  from  pannel 
to  pannel  of  the  fence,  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  and  pushing 
the  barrels  of  their  guns  through 
the  upper  edge  of  the  bank,  tliey 
blazed  away  at  a  rato  which  made 
it  impossible  for  the  assailed  party 
to  estimate  their  number.  Tlie 
brass  six-poundor,  fortunately  for 
them,  was  near  b}-  and  entirely  ex- 
posed ;  and  they  took  good  care  to 
make  that  vicinity  particularly  hot. 

Meanwhile,  the  captain  of  the 
Scouts,  with  the  rest  of  his  little 
command,  were  hVinging  upon  the 
brow  of  tlie  hill,  trying  in  vain  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on,  how 
six  men  managed  to  keep  up  such 
a  fight  against  an  enemy  who 
were  firing  hij  plat'»ons,  and  why 
they  w^ere  not  captured  or  torn  to 
pieces.  And  one  man  actually 
ran  his  horse  across  the  unshelter- 
ed plain,  ensconced  himself  in  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  "cracked 
away  "  on  bis  own  account  I  That 
made   it    tlie    lluht    of    the    6'cvtn 

SC(»l!ts. 


The  sergeant  in  command  of  the 
squad,  who  had  been  looking  out 
anxiously  for  the  second  chapter 
of  the  captain's  enterprise,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  had  at  last 
discovered  that  it  was  not  forth- 
coming ;  well  aware  that  the  day, 
which  was  rapidly  breaking,  would 
bring  certain  destruction,  ordered 
a  retreat.  At  that  moment  one 
man  was  wounded,  and  one  or 
two  horses  had  been  struck ,  but 
he,  and  indeed  they  all,  succeeded 
in  escaping. 

The  enemy — whose  records,  af- 
terwards obtained,  showed  that 
they  had  over  200  men  and  a  piece 
of  artillery — crossed  the  "  cut,"  or 
canal,  in  their  i*ear  that  day,  and 
withdrew  entirely  from  the  Island 
on  the  day  following.  Their  loss 
was  never  ascertained  ;  was  proba- 
bly slight  ;  but  there  was  blood 
on  the  ground,  and  one  building 
had  evidently  been  used  as  a  field 
hospital. 

The  "  Ladies'  Home  "  publish- 
ed at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  takes  us  to 
task,  for  attributing  the  origin  of 
"war  to  the  knife"  to  Palafos 
and  not  to  the  "  Heroine  of  Sara- 
gossa."  Place  aux  dames  1  all 
precedence  to  the  ladies  !  Now 
we  have  ver}--  great  respect  lor  the 
Ladies'  Home.  It  is  faultlessly 
printed  on  clean  white  paper.  It 
has  able  writers  and  a  high  moral 
tone.  It  is  remarkably  free  from 
those  clap-trap  devices  to  securo 
patronage,  which  have  been  a  re- 
proach to  Northern  journalism. 
Its  admirable  taste  shows  that  a 
real  lady  and  a  real  gentleraan  pre- 
side over  its  destinies.  A  criti- 
cism from  such  a  source  deserves 
attention.  We  think  that  our 
"fair"  critic  did  not  read  our 
article  attentively.  "We  were  try- 
ing to  show  that  a  wrong  origin 
had  been  given  to  most  popular 
phrases.  We  however,  did  not 
make  as  clear  as  we  ought,  our 
view  that  nothing  more  could  b", 
done  than  to  trace  back  such  i\- 
press.ions  to  thr'  tirac  when  a.  pah- 
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lie  enunciation  Avas  made  of  them. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  guer- 
rilla cry  "  war  to  the  knife  "  was 
lirst  used  by  Palafox,  or  that 
heroie  woman,  whose  name  is  in- 
dissolubiy  connected  with  the 
siege  of  SaragDssa.  For  genera- 
tions, tlie  Spanish  peasantry  have 
settled  their  feuds  by  an  appeal 
to  the  knife  ;  and  no  doubt  that 
for  generations,  an  irreconeilablo 
ditHculty  has  been  regarded  as 
one  involving  "  war  to  the  knife." 
Tlie  Mexicans  are  not  a  reading 
people,  and  yet  their  newspapers 
were  fall  of  this  expression,  duiing 
the  American  invasion  of  their 
soil.  Their  common  soldiers, 
sometimes,  shouted  it  to  our  sol- 
diers. Tlie  citizens  used  it  in  con- 
versation with  us.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  they  derived  it 
from  the  incident  at  Saragossa. — 
Like  the  Spaniards,  the  mixed  ra- 
ces in  ML,\\.ico  are  revengeful,  and 
the  m'lG.'tcte  (long  knife)  is  the  um- 
pire appealed  to  in  their  quarrels. 
The  phrase  ''war  to  the  knife" 
arose  then  naturally,  in  Mexico, 
out  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  or 
it  may  have  been  introduced  by 
their  Spanish  ancestors  two  hun- 
dred years  bef  )re  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa.  The  firxt  official  proddma- 
tion  of  it  to  the  world  came  from 
Palafox.  This  is  all  we  contend 
for. 

We  would  like  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  our  '■'■  fair  "  critic  from 
ourselves  to  a  still  more  curious 
investigation,  viz  :  what  Southern 
orator  lirst  used  the  expression  ? 
Was  it  Brownlow,  or  Jack  Hamil- 
ton ?  AVhoever  this  ISouthern  ora- 
t)r  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  kept  himself  as  safe  during 
the  war,  as  the  JStorthera  Gene- 
rals, Butler  and  Schenck. 

In  response  to  the  call  made  for 
the  nanus  of  the  six  privates,  who 
cast  burning  shells  out  of  the 
trenches  at  Pett  rsburg,  we  have 
been  told  of  two  of  these  noble  he- 
roes, both  from  our  own  gallant 
North   Carolina.     Captain    J.   D. 


Cmnm'ng,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  iinest  batteriis  in  the  Con- 
federate servitje,  writes  to  u&, 
'■while  Butler  was 'bottled  up' 
at  Bermuda  Hundreds,  a  heavy 
cannonade  occurred  on  the  3d  day 
of  June,  1804.  During  the  tire,  a 
shell  li-om  a  3"2-pounder  battery, 
just  opposite  our  pasition,  fell 
into  the  trenches  and  rolled  under 
the  trail  of  a  gun  by  which  I  was 
standing.  Private  J.  P.  Pierce, 
from  Columbus  county,  N.  C,  a 
member  of  my  battery,  raised  the- 
shell  and  threw  it  over  the  para- 
pet. I  reported  the  fact  to  llead 
Quarters,  and  the  folhnving  ex- 
tract of  an  order  from  General 
Beauregard  shewed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  heroic  deed. 

'  VI.  The  Commanding  Gene- 
ral is  pleased  to  notice  the  cool- 
ness and  bi'avery  exhibited  on  the 
3d  instant  by  private  James  P. 
Pierce,  of  Cumming's  battery. — 
A  3-!-pound  shell  trom  the  ene- 
my's batteries  having  pierced  the 
top  of  the  earthworks  and  rolled 
under  the  (rail  of  a  gun,  private 
Pierce,  with  a  presence  of  mind 
worthy  of  admiration,  picked  it 
up  and  -threw  it  outside  the 
trenclu  s,  before  the  fuse  had  burn- 
ed suliijiently  to  explode  the  shell. 

By  conunand  of 

Gen.  Beauregard. 
J.  M.  Otey,  A.  A.  G.' 

This  order  was  given  at  Han- 
cock's house,  June  8th  18(34." 

The  gallant  Col.  John  Brown, 
who  conunanded  the  42d  N.  C. 
regiment,  furnishes  the  second 
name.  "  Private  Frank  Campbell, 
Co.  F,  42d  ]sr.  C.  regiment,  be- 
longed to  the  drum  corps,  but  as. 
he  had  a  fondness  for  sharp-shoot- 
ing, he  was  frequently  on  the 
lines.  On  one  occasion,  a  loaded 
shell  fell  into  the  trenches  at  Pe- 
tersburg. Campbell  caught  it  up 
innnediately  and  threw  it  outside, 
before  it  could  explode,  thereby 
saving  the  lives  of  a  number  of  his 
comrades.  On  another  occasion, 
he  threw  water  upon  a  shell  for  a. 
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like  purpose.  He  was  wounded  in 
lh3  li.-:ul  at  Gold  llai-b  )r,  left  the 
lines  only  lono-  ennu<j,h  to  get  the 
wound  dr^s^ed,  and  contrary  to 
th3  advice  of  the  surgeons,  came 
Ijack  to  his  post  and  fought  heroic- 
ally, lie  is  from  Davie  county, - 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  is  still  alive." 
Unselfishness  is  the  highest 
quality  of  the  soul.  We  would 
ask  our  "late  enemies,"  if  'twould 
not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  culti- 
vate and  conciliate  such  noble,  un- 
Bellish  men  as  these,  rather  than 
the  mean,  seltish  sneaks,  like  Jack 
Hamilton,  who  shouted  themselves 
hoarse  for  Secession,  till  they  saw 
that  the  cause  woultl  fail,  then  be- 
came rampant  Union  men  and 
revilers  of  the  gallant  fellows  who, 
under  their  teaching,  had  bared 
■  their  heroic  bosoms  to  the  missiles 
of  death  ? 

Danville,  Virginia,  gives  ns  an 
anecdote  illustrating  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  soldil'rs  to  tease  those 
improperly  oat  of  service.  A 
citizen,  wilh  long  hair,  long  whis- 
kers, big  mustaithios,  and  grand 
imperial,  had  his  head  at  a  win- 
dow in  iiichmond.  "■  The  human 
face  divine"  was  so  completely 
bidden    by   the    criuial    covering 


above  it,  xmder  it,  and  ai'ound  it, 
that  the  tout  cnscndhe  seemed  to 
be  an  immense  mass  of  hair  stuck 
in  the  window,  or  pendent  from 
it.  A  soldier  passing  by,  stopped 
and  gazed  with  much  interest  at 
the  "curious  spectacle,  and  then 
calling  to  a  comrade  across  the 
street  said,  "JSied,  I  have  found 
my  old  mar  "  (mare. )  "  Where  ?" 
replied  Ked.  '■  Dont  you  see  her 
tail  sticking  out  of  that  window  ? 
I  could  swar  to  her  tail  any  whar. 
But  how  in  the  thunder  did  the 
old  critter  git  up  thar  V"  The  tail 
was  promptly  withdrawn. 

Napoleon,  Arkansas,  sends  us 
an  anecdote  of  a  Texas  soldier.— 
While  trudging  along  one  day  all 
alone,  the  soldier  met  a  Methodist 
circuit  rider  and  at  once  recog- 
nized him  as  sucli,  but  aflccte'd 
Ignorance  of  it. 

"^Preacher.      "What     commaiid 
do  you  belong  to  V" 

Soldier.  "I  belong  to  the — tli 
Texas  regiment,  Van dorn's  army. 
What  army  do  you  belong-'  to  V" 

Preacher.  (Very  solemnly.)  "I 
belong  to  the  army  of  the  Lord  !" 

Soldier.  "My  friend,  you've 
got  a  very  long  way  from  Head 
Quarters  1" 


NEW  TORE  CORRESPONDENCE. 


It  cannot  prove  otherwise  than 
entertaining  to-ygur  readers,  to 
have  placed  before  them  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  gifted  and  noble  editor 
of  the  Metuopolitan  Eecord. 
John  Mullaly,  whose  courageous 
and  brilliant  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  the  South,  during  the 
the  late  war,  has  made  his  name 
almost  a  household  word  among 
its  suffering  and  heroic  people,  is, 
by  birth,  an  Irishman.  He  is 
now  about  thirty  five  ;  and,  hav- 
ing emigrated  trom  his  country 
some  twenty  years  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  recent  con- 
llict,  must  have  been   a  mere  boy 


when  he  landed  in  the  United 
States.  His  strong  vocation  for 
Literature  soon  connected  him 
Avith  the  Press,  as  a  professional 
career  ;  and,  in  1861,  when  the 
great  national  disaster  was  pre- 
cipitated by  New  England  cupidity 
in  the  guise  of  fanaticism,  he  was 
engaged  in  editing  the  journal  he 
has  since  so  widely  popularized, 
as  a  religious  newspaper,  and  the 
official  organ  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Hughes.  The  departure 
of  that  prelate  for  Europe,  on  a 
confessedly  political  and  warlike 
■mission,  abruptly  severed  the  re- 
lation   he    then  sustained    to  the 
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RecDrd  ;  which  shedcVing  its  pure- 
ly denominational  cast  with  its 
ecclesiastical  patron,  while  retain- 
ing such  unobtrusive  affinities 
with  the  religion  of  its  editor  as 
are  permissible  in  an  independent 
print,  it  immediately  became  a 
General  Miscellany  of  Social,  Lite- 
rary and  Political  Intelligence, 
pronounced  in  its  advocacy  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  South. 
It  is  at  this  point,  that  Mr.  Mul- 
laly's  course,  acquires  peculiar 
and  grateful  significance  in  the 
Southern  estimation  of  it.  The 
power  of  his  vigorous  pen  lifted 
him,  at  once,  into  the  dignity  of  a 
champion.  From  week  to  week, 
'  amid  the  bustle  of  arras  and  the 
threats  of  terrorism,  appeared  ar- 
ticles, barbed  with  the  condensed 
acuteness  of  Junius,  or  resonant 
with  "  the  roll  of  the  Greek's  mul- 
titudinous line,"  which  the  young 
editor  of  the  Record  fearlessly 
discharged  through  its  columns, 
at  the  highest  in  place  and  power. 
Every  fresh  infraction  of  the  Con- 
/  stitution  was  instantly  exposed 
and  denounced  ;  ever}^  new  milita- 
ry usurpation  unsparingly  scourg- 
ed and  gibbeted,  until  the  name 
of  the  gallant  Irishman,  who  thus 
encompassed  by  enemies,  felled  a 
foe  with  every  stroke  of  his  ad- 
venturous blade,  became  equally 
famous  among  those  in  whose  bo- 
half  it  was  wielded  and  those  at 


whoso  abominations  it  was  aimed. 
Unable  to  meet  his  arguments, 
the  bellicose  representatives  of  the 
party  of  "moral  ideas,"  forcibly 
suppressed  his  paper,  by  military 
edicts,  in  Missouri,  Mnryland, 
Delaware,  Ken  lucky  and  TVnncs- 
see,  while  the  obsequious  creatures 
who  controlled  the  Northern  post 
offices  employed  themselves  in  the 
mean  dradgei\y  of  obstructing  its 
circulation.  Finally,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  indignity  of  a  person- 
al arrest,  by  an  order  of  General 
John  A.  Dix,  from  which  he  was 
eventually  released,  after  various 
delays,  on  illegally  extorted  bail, 
and  the  flagitious  farce  of  a  milita- 
ry hearing,  by  the  active  interpo- 
sition of  Charles  O'Conor,  Esq. 
The  disastrous  close  of  the  war, 
did  not  cause  him  to  "■  moult  a 
feather  "  in  his  determined  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  the  Lost 
Cause,  and  his  paper,  now  exten- 
sively ciiculated,  with  daily  in- 
creasing patronage,  among"^  our 
people,  speaks  everywhere  for  it- 
self what  no  one  need  speak  for  it. 
In  person  he  is  a  little  below 
the  middle  stature  ;  well-formed, 
with  gracefully  defined  features 
expressing  amiability  of  disposi- 
tion mingled  with  decision  of  char- 
acter ;  a  brow  somewhat  Napole- 
onic in  contour,  and  the  shad© 
and  fiishion  of  hair  ;  fair  complex- 
ion and  bright  blue  eyes. 


EDITORIAL. 


It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  gross 
licentiousness  and  general  corrup- 
tion in  Great  Britain  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  II,  to  the  reac- 
tion against  the  iron  rule  of  Puri- 
tanism. The  reason  is  good  so 
far  as  it  goes  ;  but  he  is  a  shallow 
reader  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, who  does  not  discover  a 
deeper  cause  beneath  the  surface. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  to 
the  l)csotted  minds  of  the  people, 
.*ii<>v;ri;,v   iiK-I'vlf^'l  fvp--v  virtue  ar/(i 


rebellion  included  every  crime. — 
Hence  it  followed  that  the  man, 
who  had  been  mindful  of  his'duty 
to  his  earthly  sovereign  nnd  re- 
gardless of  his  duty  to  his  God, 
had  no  upbraiding  of  conscience. 
On  the  contrary,  he  might  have 
been  drunken,  debauched,  deprav- 
ed, a  robber,  a  house-burner,  a 
murderer,  and  yet  in  the  ver}'' 
courts  of  the  Most  High,  he  coukl 
point  with  scorn  to  the  rebel  and 
roundhead,  and  rn''se,  to  iiimself 
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tho  dr»xolo2;y  of  self-glorification, 
"God,  I  tiiaak  thee  that  I  am  not 
as  other  iukii."  ilo  was  a  loval 
man,  and  thorcfara  not  only  could 
not  bo  a  sinner,  but  was  a  saint 
with  a  v;ist  bank-stock  of  works 
of  supeivrogation,  from  \vhicli 
penitent  rouudhL'ads  might  draw. 
He  liail  n)  need  of  "  rfpeutanee 
towards  God  and  faith  in  t'.ie  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist."  The  sinUssliave 
no  crimes,  and  even  no  jailings  to 
mourn  over.  lie  liad  no  neeil  of 
the  three  cardinal  graces  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  faith,  hope  and 
charit;/.  Ijoyalty  was  a  higher 
grace  and  superceded  these.  He 
heard  the  tlireatcnings  of  the  law, 
and  heeded  them  not  ;  they  were 
intended  for  n-.bels.  He  heard 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and 
appropriated  tlicm  ;  they  b  'hjnged 
of  riglit  to  loyalists.  Is  it  won- 
derful that  under  tliese  convic- 
tions, the  British  nsition  plunged 
into  the  wildest  excesses  and  be- 
came steeped  to  tlie  lips  in  the 
vilest  pollutions  V  Loyalty  was 
of  m')re  esteem  tlian  pure  and  un- 
{leflled  rcligi)n.  inlegi'lty.  nnral 
worth,  and  all  chrlsiim  virtues. 
E-ebelliDU  was  the  oidy  sin  to  be 
repented  of,  f)rsaken  and  abhor- 
red. Under  this  teaching",  [lie 
CDurt  became  nitre  and  m  )re  li- 
centious, the  church  mire  and 
more  corrupt,  and  the  nation 
more,  and  nioro  depraved.  \Vc 
must  1  ):>k  away  fr  >m  these  fa- 
n;itical  loyalists  to  lind  men  dis- 
tinguislied  fi)r  learning  and  pie- 
ty. The  three  nam  s  of  that 
period  to  which  the  IJritisli  peo- 
ple now  look  uj)  with  inijst  re- 
spect, love  and  reverence,  all  be- 
longed to  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
Lellion.  The  rebel,  John  I^Ii'.ton, 
ranks  only  s^cDud  to  Shakspeare 
as  a  pact,  and  the  whole  civilized 
world  pa3's  homage  to  his  genius. 
There  is  no  name  in  theology 
more  honored  in  the  Protestant 
world,  than  that  of  the  holy  llich- 
fird  Baxter,  the  rebel  chaplain  of 
Whalley's  rebel  regiment.  He  is 
tho  author  of  one  hundred  and 


tAventy  (or  according  to  others  of 
one  hundred  and  fdrty  five)  dis- 
tinct works,  some  of  tliem  foli(!S. 
It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  best 
known  of  all  his  books,  the  "Saint's 
Kest,"  and  that  which  probably 
has  been  the  most  useful  in  win- 
ning souls  to  Christ,  was  written 
while  he  was  in  tlie  rebel  ranks. 

John  Howe  was  the  rebel  chap- 
lain to  tlie  rebel  court  of  Crom- 
well, father  and  son,  and  yet  so 
admirable  a  judge  as  Robert  Hall 
has  pronounced  him  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Puritan  divines,  and  all 
Ids  contempoi'arirs  speak  of  his 
devoted  piety  and  great  purity  of 
character.  He,  too,  was  a  volu- 
minous writer,  ami  one  of  his 
works,  the  "Jjiving  Temple,"  is 
admired  by  chrisMans  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  is  said  by  tho 
sainted  William  Ji.y  to  liavo  no 
equal  in  the  Engiiso  language. 

Another  cfiect  of  the  !oya.lty- 
mania  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
was  this:  the  court  was  licentious 
t;)  a  m:)8t  shamek'ss  dep;ri'C',  and  it 
was  loyal  to  do  iis  the  court  did. 
Hence  the  dooiesLic  virtues,  for 
vidiich  the  British  people  are  pre- 
eminently distinguished,  were  lefs 
practiced  in  this  reign  than  in 
an}'  other,  and  the  sweets  of  dc- 
nr.'stic  life  were  less  enjoyed. 

The  two  causes  enumerated  a- 
hovc,  rather  than  reaction  against 
Purltan'sra,  produced  the, depravi- 
ty in  tho  British  nation  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II  ;  first,  the  de- 
lusion th;it  loyalty  comprehended 
all  goodness ;  second,  the  loyal 
imitation  of  royal  vices. 

History  is  constantly  repeating 
itself.  If  we  come  down  to  the 
l)eriod  following  the  rebellion,  so 
c^iVed,  to  reinstate  the  Stuarts,. 
we  find  the  same  low  grade  of  pie- 
ty in  the  Church  and  low  state  of 
inora^.s  among  the  pe(;plc.  The  epi- 
thet rebel  and  Jacobite,  compre- 
hended all  iniquity.  Loyalty,  once 
m  )re,  crmiprchended  the  whole 
ci rcle  of  mf)ral  d ut'cs.  Denuncia- 
tions w  -re  now  hurled  at  the  Pope 
and  Pretender,  just  as  tliey  had 
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been  ;it  the  rebel  and  rouud-hoad. 
James  iSteplien,  the  Bi-Itish  essay- 
ist, has  well  said  in  the  Ediuburg 
Review,  1838,  "  the  former  victims 
of  bigotry  had  becomi'.  its  pvosa- 
lytes,  and  anathemas  were  direc- 
ted against  thj  P>)p3  and  the  Pre- 
tender, witli  still  greater  acrimo- 
ny than  against  tha  evil  one,  with 
whom  good  Protestants  of  all  de- 
nominations associated  them. — 
The  theology  of  any  age  at  once 
ascertains  and  regulates  its  moral 
stature  ;  and,  at  tho  period  of 
which  we  speak,  the  austere  vir- 
tues of  the  Puritans,  and  the  more 
meek  and  social,  though  not  less 
devout  spirit  of  the  worthies  of  ths 
church  of  England,  if  still  to  be 
detected  in  the  recesses  of  private 
life,  were  discountenanced  by  the 
general  habiis  of  society.  The 
departure  of  the  more  pure  and 
generous  influences  of  earlier  times 
may  be  traced  no  where  more 
clearly  than  in  those  works  of  fic- 
tion in  which  the  prevailing  profu- 
gacy  of  manners  was  illustrated 
by  Fielding,  Sterne  and  Smollett  ; 
and  proved,  though  with  more 
honest  purposes,  by  liiciiardson 
and  Defoe.'' 

So  we  sec  in  the  reign  of  the 
Georges,  the  same  causes  produ- 
cing the  same  eftects,  as  in  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts.  In  both  pe- 
riods, piety  declined  and  Ic^arning 
languished  under  tho  fiery  zeal  of 
a  sanctimonious  loyalty.  It  is  our 
solemn  convktum  that  the  greatest 
curse  wJiicJi  offended  Ileamn  can 
inflict  tqjon  an  erring  people,  is  the 
deluaion  that  there  is  hut  one 
croiciii.ng  virtue  and  but  one  dam- 
ning sin,  and  that  the}/  ^wsscss  that 
■•inuc  and  are  free  from  thai.  sin. — 
We  accept  as  a  thousand  times 
better  than  this,  the  des'truotion 
of  our  currency  and  labor  system, 
and  the  wide-spread  desolation  of 
our  country.  Those  blackened 
chimnies  stand  all  over  the  Sonih, 
as  monuments  to  the  wrath  of 
man.  That  awful  delusion  is  a 
more  fearful  monument  of  Iho 
vvrath  of  the  Most  High.      Our 


tv/elve  lumdred  burned  or  dese- 
crated churches  tell  of  man's 
opinion,  in  regard  to  the  heinous- 
ness  of  rebellion.  Eut  that  in- 
fatuation, which  closes  the  eyes 
to  personal  sins  and  short-comings 
in  duty,  tells  of  abandonment  U/ 
"walk  in  the  light  of  their  own 
fire,  and  in  the  sparks  that  they 
themselves  have  kindled."  The 
almost  universal  drought  at  tho 
South  may  be  intended,  by  a 
tnerciful  Providence,  to  save  us 
from  a  similar  phase  of  Pharisa- 
ism. We  have  attributed  our  un- 
exampled losses  lo  the  enemy,  and 
have  not  sufficiently  recognised 
the  hand  of  God  in  liis  dispensa- 
tions. Therefore,  the  need  of 
personal  repentance  has  not  been 
sufficiently  impressed  npon  the 
conscience.  But  we  cannot  saj 
that  the  Yankees  brought  the 
drought  npon  us.  'Tis  a  visita- 
tion of  God  and  shows  that  he  has 
a  controversy  with  us.  May  the 
chastisement  turn  our  people  to 
repentanf;e  and  may  they  be  cloth- 
ed with  jrumility,  a^  with  a  gar- 
ment. 

Surely,  the  facts  above  given 
ought  to  teach  a  most  impressive 
lesson.  Loyalty  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  which  in  the  tune  of 
Charles  II,  was  the  sole  virtue, 
became  under  the  house  of  Han- 
over the  sole  sin.  And  thus  men's 
opinions  of  virtue  and  vice  con- 
tinually change.  The  first  advo- 
cate of  the  slave  trade  was  the 
benevolent  Catholic,  Las  Casas.— 
His  pity  for  the  poor  Carib  in  the 
West  Indies  induced  him  to  pro- 
pose the  substitution  of  the  hardier 
negro  for  him,  as  a  day-laborer. 
And  so  the  pity  of  the  benevolent 
Protestant,  Wiiittield,  for  the  un- 
fortunate orphans  of  Savannah 
prompted  him  to  encourage  tha 
slave-trade,  so  that  the  sweat  of 
the  negro  might  bring  prosperity 
to  his  Orphan  Asylum. 

But  the  most  curious  instance 
of  a  change  of  sentiment  is  in  tho. 
good  people  of  Ntw  England. — 
The  first  slave-ship  was  titled  out 
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in  IJoston.  Our  friend  W.  S. 
Harris,  Esq.,  of  Cabarrus,  N.  C, 
has  furaii^hed  us  with  a  copy  of 
tlie  Boston  PoAt-Boy  and  Adver- 
ti.scr,  dated  September  12th,  1763. 
It  is 'printed  on  coarse  paper  and 
with  rude  type.  But  we  could 
not  discover  a  single  typograph- 
ical error,  not  eveii  a  comma  out 
of  place.  Even  at  that  early  day, 
Boston  was  distinguished  for 
praise-worthy  attention  to  busi- 
ness matters. 

The  first  thing  which  struck  us 
was  an  advertisement  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  M  page.  "  A  LIKE- 
LY I^EGRO  MAN"  to  be  sold.— 
Inquire  of  the  printers.'' 

AVhat  a  howl,  sueli  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  Charleston  paper 
ninety  j^ears  later,  would  have 
raised.  On  the  4th  page,  we  read, 
"a  gentleman  lately  arrived  from 
Surinam  informs  us  that  the  in- 
surrection of  the  negroes  at  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  Berbecia  was 
instantly  quelled  and  every  thing 
would  soon  be  restored  to  its  for- 
mer quiet  ;  great  nianbers  of  the 
■rebellious  negroes  have  been  put  to 
death  for  tlie  future  security  c>f  that 
place. ''^  Such  is  the  simple  an- 
nouncement of  the  massacre. — 
The  godly  city  raised  no  cry  of 
horror  and  indignation,  such  as 
she  did  over,  a  similar  slaughter  in 
Jamaica,  in  18o5,  under  far  more 
aggravating  circumstances. 

JBut  let  us  read  a  little  more. — 
''By  a  gentleman,  who  arrived 
here  a  few  days  ago,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  we.  are  informed 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Captains 
Morris,  Eerguson  and  Wickham 
of  this  port,  who  write  very  dis- 
couraging accounts  of  the  trade 
upon  the  coast,  and  that  upwards 
of  2U0  gallons  of  real  rum  had 
been  given  for  slaves  per  head, 
and  scarcely  to  be  got  at  any  rate 
for  that  commodity.  This  must 
be  sensibly  felt  by  this  poor  and  dis- 
tressed Government^  the  inli.abit- 
ants  whererf  being  at  this  time  very 
large  adventurers  in  the  trade,  hav- 
■  Ing  sent  and  about  sending  upwurds 


of  20  sail  of  vessels,  computed  to 
carri/  in  the  toholc,  about  9000  Juigs- 
heads  ef  rum,  a  quantity  much  loo 
large  for  the  places  on  the  coast, 
lohere  that  commodity  has  generally 
been  vended.  AVe  hear  that  many 
vessels  are  also  gone  and  going, 
from  the  neighboring  Govern- 
ments, likewise  from  Barbadoes, 
from  which  place,  a  large  cargo 
of  rum  had  arrived  before  our  in- 
formant had  left  the  coa?5t,  of 
which  they  gave  270  gallons  for  a 
prime  slave."  How  touching  is 
.this  lament  at  the  high  price  of 
negroes  and  at  the  glutting  of  the 
market  with  JSTew-England  rum  ! 
Who  docs  not  pity  the  poor  dis- 
tressed traders  in  llesh  and  blood  I 
And  now  we  think  we  understand 
the  whole  change  in  their  views 
and  sentiments.  When  the  negro 
rose  in  value  to  200  gallons  of 
rum,  the  conscience  of  some  hu- 
mane man  began  to  trouble  him, 
about  the  lawfulness  of  the  trade  ; 
when  he  rose  to  250  gallons,  tliG 
monitions  of  conscience  became 
louder  and  more  troublesome ; 
and  Avhen  the  price  reached  300 
gallons,  the  stings  of  conscience 
could  no  longer  be  borne.  The 
penitent  slaver  became  a  reformer, 
and  wished  to  convert  all  man- 
kind to  his  views.  The  crusade 
against  the  slave  trade  extended 
to  slavery  when  it  ceased  to  be 
profitable.  The  slaves  were  sent 
South  and  then  the  States,  which 
had  got  rid  of  them,  abolished 
slavery.  ISText,  the  reformers  de- 
termine to  deprive  the  descend- 
ants of  the  purchasers  of  their 
property.  War  with  its  carnage 
follows,  and  all  from  overstocking 
the  coast  of  Africa  with  ISTew- 
England  rum  ! 

What  a  rebuke  do  these  extracts 
give  to  spiritual  pride  and  intoler- 
ance. The  qualities  upon  which 
men  plume  themselves  to-day  may 
be  objects  of  abhorrence  to  their 
descendants.  Those,  who  are 
now  reviled  and  persecuted  may 
be  regarded  with  reverence  by 
succeeding  generations.      Lastly, 
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the  fact  that  the.  sons  of  the  .slave- 
traders  became  the  fiercest  of  abo- 
litionists brings  up  a  parallel  in 
Jewish  history.  "  Woe;  unto  you, 
scribes  and  pharisees,  l)y})ocrites  ! 
becaus:i  ye  build  the  toinbs  of  the 
pro])hcts  and  garnish  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  righteous,  and  say,  if 
we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  we  woulil  not  have  been 
partakers  with  them  in  the  blood 
of  the  prophets.  Wherfforc,  ye  he 
loltncss  unto  nourfdves,  that  ye  are 
i'le  children  of  tJiera  that  killed  the 
prophets.  Fill  ye  vp  then  the  incut;- 
%ire  of  your  fathers.''^ 

General  E.  P.  Alexander,  late 
Chief  of  Artillery  of  Longstreet's 
celebrate;!  corps,  has  been  chosen 
by  General  L.  to  write  its  history. 
lie  is  now  a  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  H.  C.  at  Columbia.  He 
wishes  to  get  reports  from  all  of- 
ficers of  the  corjis,  whether  they 
had  command  of  divisions,  bri- 
gades, regiments  or  companies  on 
detached  duty.  As  this  work  in- 
volves the  vindication  of  the  truth 
of  history,  we  earnestly  hope  that 
he  may  receive  a  most  cordial 
support. 

Frank  E.  Burke,  Esq.,  of  Burns- 
ville,  near  Selma,  Ala.,  calls  upon 
the  unfortunate,  sulferers  during 
the  war,  to  furnish  him  v/ith  au- 
thentic i'acts,  in  regard  to  atroci- 
ties perpetrated.  If  he  receive 
the  response,  whicli  he  has  a 
right  to  expect,  ha  will  have  to 
employ  more  than  one  publishing 
house.  The  paper  mills  of  the 
country  ought  tr)  try  to  promote 
his  laudable  and  much  needed 
work. 

The  poem  "Sic  Transit"  was  sent 
to  us  by  the  author,  as  a  contribu- 
tion. We  did  not  know  until  af- 
ter it  was  in  ijress,  that  it  bad  ap- 
peared previously  in  the  "  Cres- 
cent monthly."  The  author  had 
sent  it  to  the  "  Crescent,"  but  was 
not  aware  of  its  publication,  till 
after  it  was  sent  to  us. 

E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  493  Broad- 
way  'New    York,    are    the    only 


Southern  Publishers,  Booksellers, 
and  Stationers  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Hale  is  well  known  to  the  people 
of  N.  C,  as  one  of  our  very  best 
and  most  estimable  citizens..  As. 
Editor  of  the  Fayetteville  Obser- 
ver, he  had  a  prominent  position 
in  the  editorial  corps.  By  indus- 
try and  integrity,  he  had  accumu- 
lated a  handsome  fortune.  But 
General  Sherman,  in  order  to  sup- 
l^rcss  the  rebellion,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  burn  his  otRce,  book- 
store and  factory,  thus  reducing, 
him  in  a  few  moments  from  wealth 
to  poverty.  May  he  receive  from 
the  generous  pnblic  that  patron- 
age, which  his  probity  and  .sterling 
worth  deserve. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  ITew 
York  papers  speak  highly  of  the 
eloquence  and  legal  ability  of  our 
old  friend,  General  Roger  A. 
Pryor.  When  Butler  was  making 
flints  (the  spelling  is  correct) 
around  Petersburg,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  181)4,  AVe  know  of  our  per- 
sonal knoAvledge,  that  the  most- 
reliable  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  hero  of  Dutch  Gap 
were  obtained  through  the  bold 
scouting;  of  General  P.  Some  of 
his  adventures  were  quite  romantic 
in  their  character  for  daring  and 
success. 

We  remember  witii  vAiwt  Avon- 
der  anel  awe,  when  a  child,  Ave 
used  to  gaze  upon  some  old  por- 
traits, Avhose  eyes  seemed  to  fol- 
low us  Avith  rebuking  scrutiny 
into  every  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment. To  our  excited  imagina- 
tion, the  figures  seemed  just  ready 
to  step  out  of  their  frames,  and 
scarcely  any  additional  surprise 
would  have  been  felt,  had  they 
done  so.  With  a  similar  feeling 
of  amazement,  Ave  have  often  no- 
ticed a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  a 
most  atrocious  e.hararter  portray- 
ed in  a  remarkable  volume,  Avhich 
is  so  seldom  seen,  if  seei\  at  all, 
by  tlie  [jarties  to  Avhom  avc  Avish 
to  commend  it,  tliat  a  dtS3ri])tion 
of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place. — 
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The  unpleasant  truths  contained 
in  this  remarkable  volume  ac- 
count, as  we  suppos3,  for  its  not 
being  read  by  the  persons  alluded 
to,  sinc3  it  is  issued  from  the  press 
of  one  of  the  largest  publishing 
houses  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  ihiiivwiprhiialur  ought  to  give 
it  general  circulation.  It  is  unique 
in  its  arrangement,  being  divided 
into  sixty-six  books,  generally 
named  after  their  authors,  but' 
sometimes  from  the  subjects. — 
These  books  arc  subdivided  into 
sections  called  chapters,  and  these 
sections  again  subdivltled  into 
paragraphs  called  versos.  The 
volume  is  issued  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  the  pen  and  ink 
sketch  is  to  be  found  in  that  book 
of  it,  which  is  marked  III  John. 
*'  But  BlotrepheSy  wJio  iovctk  to 
have  the  pre-ctiunewie  among  titcm, 
receivctk  ua  not,  ■*•"  ^'  *  x>rathKj 
ag[unst  zis  wUh  imllGious  worda  : 
and  not  content  thcrcio't'i,  neltlier 
doth  he  receive  the  brethren,  and 
forbiddctii  them  that  wou'd,  and 
aasteth  them  out  of  the  chnich.'" 

The  arrogant,  self  righteous,  in- 
tolerant dictatiH"  lure  pictured 
seems  to  be  doomed  for  his  crimes 
to  a  perpetual  existence,  like  the 
Wandering  Jew,  a  living  torment 
to  himself  and  to  all  around  him. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  3i),  he 
was  called  "  Pliarlsee,"  and  re- 
sided in  Palestine;  in  the  year  00, 
when  John  v/rote,  he  went  by 
the  name  of  "  Dlotrephcs,"  and  is 
supposed  to  have  resided  in  Asia 
Minor  ;  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, lie  resided  in  France  anil 
was  tiiera  called  '-Jacoljin;"  ho 
has  latt'ly  appeared  in  Amerlei 
under  the  last  name,  but  witii  a 
more  intensitied  hatefuhiuss  of 
character. 

The  picture  given  by  John 
haunts  us,  as  did  tiie  old  portraits. 
The  scowling  eyes  follow  us  every- 
where; the  mouth  s^ems  just  r^.ady 
to  belch  forth  curses  and  blasphe- 
my, the  hand  seems  to  be  drawn 
hack  to  strike  th:;  powerless,  and 
the  foot  seems  to  rise  to  tramole 


into  the  dust  the  lovely  and  the 
innocent.  \  But  Ave  hope  that  the 
souUcss  ligure  will  never  be  vivi- 
tled,  but  even  should  the  breath 
of  life  be  breathed  into  it,  there  is 
a  frame  of  Tennessee  iron  around 
it,  wliich  will  hold  it  to  its  place 
— a  sjowiing,  but  harmless  pic- 
ture of  Jacobin  wickedness. 

General  John  L. .  T.  Sneed  of 
Somerrille,  Tennessee,  a  native  of 
North  ('arolina,  is  desirous  to  col- 
lect materials  for  biographical 
sketches  of  ''  Gaston  and  his  con- 
temporaries.'" He  would  be  thank- 
ful for  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
Judge  Haywood,  Chief  Justlco 
Taylor,  Chief  Justicj  Henderson, 
Judge  Nash,  Hon,  .John  Stanly, 
and  Judge  Badger,  as  well  as  for 
facts  in  regard  to  the  illustrious 
Gaston  liimself. 

(reneral  Sneed  is  entirely  com- 
petent f)r  thetnsk,  and  the  friends 
of  the  distinguished  persons  nani- 
ed  above  would  do  well  to  co-ope- 
rate with  one,  who  will  bring  to 
his  v/ ork  zeal,  cousjicntiousness 
and  ability. 

Ouii  ADVi<:aTiSE5iENT.'?. — Da- 
vidson College  in  years  past  has 
done  a  noble  work,  not  merely 
for  the  cause  of  education,  bub 
also  for  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
With  an  increased  Faculty  and 
under  new  aus[)ices,  we  trust  thafc 
she  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  U'o))ler 
career  of  usefulness  than  ever  be- 
f>re  granted  to  lier.  Tliorongh 
seholai'S  are  seldom  made  at  tho 
minimoth  Institutions,  whera 
mobs  of  students  are  collected, 
and  where  it  is  imi>ossible  for 
them  to  receive  the  requisite  train- 
ing, drsjip!inj  and  attention. 

The  ripe  scholarship  and  refined 
taste  of  Messrs  Brown  and  Hogo 
are  guaranties  that  their  Eclectic 
will  be  the  Magazine  of  the  coim- 
try.  A  d;sLh;igu"shing  feature  is 
selecting  articles  from  the  best  re- 
ligious periodicals  of  the  old  world. 
T.iat  was  a  hap])y  thouj,ht,  and 
one,  which  in  our  opinion,  will 
ensure  success.     In   tills  restless, 
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changinfT,  revolutionary  cnuntry, 
we  need  the  sober  views  of  a  gra- 
ver and  more  conservative  people. 
The  selections  '  Avill  bo.  from  the 
wisest  and  holiest  of  that  people. 

At  a  time  when  no  Southern 
Editor  could  give  free  utterance  to 
his  opinions,  without  danger  of  a 
bayonet  being  thrust  into  his  win- 
dow, Dr.  Deems  established  the 
Watchman  in  New  York  City. — 
He  has,  ever  since,  boldly  vindi- 
cated the  cliaracter  of  the  South- 


ern people  and  repelled  unjust 
charges  made  against  them.  This 
entitles  him  to  our  lasting  grati- 
tude. His  paper,  in  point  of  lite- 
rary merit,  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  journals. 

We  can  consistently  recom- 
mend the  two  female  schools  ad- 
vertised in  our  columns.  The  one, 
has  the  conlidonce  of  the  Presby- 
tery in  whose  charge  it  is.  The, 
other  located  here,  we  can  endorse, 
from  our  own  personal  knowledge. 
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Fkedekick  the  Great  and 
HIS  Court.  An  Historical  Ro- 
mance. By  L.  Mulbach,  Auth- 
or of  Joseph  II,  and  his  Court. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  18Gl3. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
the  publishers  have  given  us  a 
thorougly  accurate  and  most  beau- 
tifully executed  piece  of  workman- 
ship. Their  name  is  a  guarantee 
for  that  always,  and  most  general- 
ly for  the  literary  merits  of  the 
book. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  readers, 
who  never  study  the  characters 
of  the  great  men  of  history  and 
arc  dependent  for  imprd'ssions  con- 
cerning them,  to  the  drama  and 
the  historical  novel.  To  these 
persons,  the  two  books  of  Mulbach 
will  be  invaluable.  They  give 
life-like  pi(;tures  of  the  German 
Courts,  which  few  authors  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  do.  Mul- 
bach has  not  the  descriptive  power 
of  Scott,  nor  his  rare  command  of 
language,  but  ilie  division  of  his 
books  into  short  chapters,  and  the 
dramatic  stylo  of  the  narrative 
encliain  the  attention  and  keep  up 
an  unllagging  interest.  Few  are 
willing  ito  lay  down  either  of  his 
books,  until  they  have  read  to  the 
end.  A  singular  instance  of  this 
came  within  our  own  observation. 
An  officer  of  rank  had  begun  the 
reading  of  Muhlbach"s  Joseph.  II., 


the  day  before  one  of  tha  greal 
battles  of  the  war,  but  was  unable 
to  finish  it  then.  His  interest  had 
become  so  much  aroused,  that  he 
took  the  book  with  him  on  the 
field,  and  during  the  intervals  of 
fight,  (which  lasted  all  da}'-,)  he 
resumed  the  reading  of  the  storj 
that  had  so  charmed  him.  The 
power  of  fiction  was  neyer  more 
signally  displayed. 

The  Poems  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Ticknor  and 
Fields.  Boston,  1865. 

The  genuine  wit,  melting  pathos, 
and  true  poetry  of  Dr.  Holmes 
have  made  his  name  familiar  to 
all  Americans.  He  has  said  of 
himself  that  he  "was  afraid  to  be 
as  funny  as  he  could  be."  But 
there  are  touches  of  nature  of  a 
pathetic  character,  which  will  be 
rememl)ered,  when  his  wit  has 
been  forgotten.  In  the  last  days 
of  the  Confederacy,  one  verse  of 
his,  on  the  fiag  of  the  old  Iron- 
sides kept  ringing  in  our  ears,  daj 
and  night,  for  weeks. 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  onsifrn  down, 
Lniic;  has  it  wavod  on  liigh, 
And  many  an  oyo  lian  danced  to  see 
That  l^'anner  in  the  sIvy  ; 
Beneath  it  ranj;-  the  liattle  slioxit 
And  burst  tlie  eannon's  roar  ; — 
Tlie  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 
Shall  sweep  the  cloud  no  more  ! 

The  substitution  of  '•Southern'** 
for  "  ocean  "  made   the  verse  en- 
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tirely  applicable  to  our  own  loved 
flag.  The  third  verse  is  peculiar- 
ly fine. 

O  bcttci-  that  her  shattererl  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave  ; 

H(;r  tliutiiler.-^  .shook  the  inif^htj^  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  icravo  ; 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  lioly  fla;^', 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 

And  ffivc  her  to  the  God  of  storms, 

The  liglitniny  and  the  gale  ! 

''  The  lament  of  Brother  Jona- 
than for  Sister  Caroline,"  written 
when  S.  C.  seceded,  has  been 
much  admired.  The  extracts  be- 
low are  not  out  of  place  now. 

O,  Caroline,  CarDlino,  child  of  tlic  sun, 

We  can  never  forget  that  our  hearts 
have  been  one. 

Our  foreheads  botli  sprinkled  in  liber- 
ty's nanie 

From  "the  fountain  of  blood  with  the 
linger  of  flame  ! 

Von  were  always  too  ready  to  fire  at  a 
touch ; 

But  we  said  "she  is  hasty — and  does 
not  mean  much." 

We  have  scowled,  when  you  uttered 
soine  turbulent  threat ; 

T5nt  friendship  still  whispered,  "For- 
give and  forget." 

AYe  commend  these  sentiments 
to  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"Barbarism  of  Slavery."  The 
closing  vjrse,  too,  may  do  him 
some  good. 

Go,  then,    our   rash   sister !   afar   and 

aloof. 
Run  wild  in  the  sunshine  awa,3'  from 

our  roof ; 
But  when  your  heart  aches,  and  your 

feet  have  grown  sore, 
Remember  the'pathway  that  leads  to 

our  door ! 

Poor  Carrie  has  got  back,  but 
to  find  the  door  shut  by  the  groat 
warrior  above  alluded  to. 

There  is  an  ode  to  a  "  Sweet 
Little  Man,"  which  would  suit 
some  big  men,  in  the  late  Seces- 
sia,  not  remarkable  for  their 
sweetness. 

Bring  liim   the  buttonless  garment  of 

woman 
Cover  his  face  lest  it  freckle  and  tan  ; 
Muster  tlie  Apron-string  Guards  on  the 

Common, 
That  is  the  corps  for  the  sweet  little 

uiaii ! 

Give  him  for  escort   a  tile  of  young 

misses. 
Each  armed  with  a  deadly  rattan  ; 
They  shall   defend  him  from  laughter 

and  hisse;?. 
Aimed  by  low  boys  at  the  swoet  little 

laaii. 


All  the  fair  maidens  about  hira  shall 

cluster, 
Pluck  vuo.  white  feather  from  bonno.fc 

and  fan. 
Make  him  a  plume  like  a  turkey-ffing 

duster ; 
That  is  the  crest  for  the  sweet  little 

man  ! 

Now  then,  nine  cheers  for  the  stay~at- 

liomo  Ranger  ! 
Blow  the  great,  tish-horn  and  boat  tke 

big  pan  ! 
First  in  the  field  that  is-  farthest  from 

danger, 
Take  your  white-feather-plume,  svroeS 

little  man ! 

SiiERBllOOKB.      Kew    York.      I). 

Appleton  &  Co.,  1866. 

This  is  a  well-told  tale  of  a 
brave  struggle  against  poverty  in 
the  raidst  of  trial,  sickness  and 
suilering  of  no  ordinary  degree. — 
The  author  has  happily  illustrated 
the  fine  sentiment  of  Carlyle, 
"•there  is  a  perennial  nobleness  m 
v/ork."  Would  that  the  whole 
country  felt  the  force,  beauty  and 
truth  of  this  grand  thought !  The 
scenes  of  the  novel  are  true  to  na- 
ture, and  the  language  simple, 
yet  chaste  and  appropriate. — 
Where  there  is  so  much  to  admire, 
we  are  loth  to  exhibit  a  carping 
spirit.  But  there  is  a  want  of 
delicacy,  not  to  say  coarseness,  in 
the  closing  love-passages,  which 
do  not  suit  this  latitude. 

Life  and  times  of  Andy  Joiis- 
SON.  By  a  N^ational  Man. — 
New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, 1866. 

The  rage  for  the  word  "  nation- 
al "  has  become  quite  national. — 
We  have  national  banks,  national 
expresses,  national  newspapers, 
national  magazines,  national 
steamers,  national  hotels.  &c.,  &c. 
In  our  own  goodly  City  of  Char- 
lotte, we  have  a  first  national  bank; 
just  opposite  it,  is  the  first  nation- 
al express  company.  I^ext  door 
door  to  the  latter,  our  colored 
friend  Jim  has  a  first  national 
barber  shop.  Why  is  it  that  in 
all  this  multitudinous  a.pplication 
of  the  name,  we  have  no  national 
drinking  houses?  Why  are  not 
national  whittling  sticks  peddled 
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through  our  streols  ?  Is  it  for 
fear  tliat  the  scramblo  to  get  them 
will  bring  on  a  war  of  races  be- 
tween the  nice  young  men  and 
the  negroes  V 

We  are,  however,  at  last  to  have 
a  great  national  menagerie  in  our 
city,  after  being  deprived  of  such  a 
blessing  for  six  long  years,  ll.av- 
ing  in  that  time,  ofccn  seen  the 
rebel  elephant,  we  now  wish  to  see 
a  national  monkey  and  observe 
how  loyally  he  looks  out  of  his 
eyes.  We  would  be  glad,  too,  to 
see  a  national  hyena  and  notice 
whether  the  animal  really  has  as 
growling  a  resemblance  to  old 
Thad,  as  we  have  heard  that  he 
does.  If  there  is  a  national  in- 
stitution in  this  great  nation,  it  is 
the  drinking-shop.  Eiit  then  he 
would  be  a  bold  fillo-w,  who  would 
put  jlriit  national  sign  over  his 
shop.  The  Tiiilliontk  national 
would  be  nearer  tlie  truth,  but 
perhaps,  not  so  loyal. 

AVe  would  have  been  better 
pleased,  if  our  author  had  styled 
liimse  f  a  fimi  national  man,  the 
real,  uamlstakeable,  simon-pure, 
loyal  article  of  nationality.  Cer- 
tainly his  [lings  at  tiie  Southern 
people,  and  his  oiibrts  to  prove 
them  the  auLhors  of  the  war  give  a 
painful  impression  of  secLionalism. 

The,  b;)ok,  however,  is  valuable 
as  containing  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  President,  and  (;oplous  ex- 
tracts from  his  m^st  remarkable 
speeches.  The  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions of  the  author,  and  liis 
parallels  of  history  are  not  worth 
the  reading.  We  are  sorry  when 
he  leaves  tlie  facts  of  the  record, 
in  which  we  were  mainly  interest- 
ed. These  show  the  President  to 
have  been  a  states-right  democrat, 
a  consistent  union-man,  and  an 
enemy  to  know-notliingism  and 
proscription  of  Catholics.  There 
is  a  passage,  in  his  great  speech  of 
two  days,  delivered  on  the  IStli 
and  lyiii  December,  I80O,  Avhich 
will  explain  hispns-nt  determi- 
nation  to   preserve  the   integrity 


of  the  Union.  "Gentlemen  of 
the  North  need  not  deceive  them- 
selves in  that  particular  ;  but  we 
intend  to  act  in  tiie  Union  and 
under  the  Constitution,  and  not 
out  of  it.  Wc  do  not  miend, 
that  you  shall  drive  us  out  of 
this  house  that  wa.s  reared  by  the 
hands  of  our  fathers.  It  is  our 
house.  It  is  the  Constitutional 
house.  We  have  a  right  here  ;  and. 
because  you  go  forwnrJ,  and  violate 
ike  ordinances  of  this  house,  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  out:  and  if  you  j^cr- 
sist  in  the  violation  of  the  ordinances 
of  this  house,  ice  intend  to  cje.d  you 
from  Vie  building  mul  tale  posses- 
sion ourselves.''''  The  bill  of  eject- 
ment seems  to  have  been  tiled  and 
executed  against  the  other  party. 
Though  we  have  no  sympathy 
witli  man}'  of  the  views  expressed 
in  this  book,  we  are  glad  to  see  it, 
and  think  tliat  it  must  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  President  in  his  strug- 
gle with  the  disunionisls.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  un})rejudiccd 
man  to  read  it,  Avilhout  being  im- 
pressed with  his  marked  ability, 
carnesLness  of  purpiise  iind  tho- 
rough s'neerity. 

We  have  rec:>ivod  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  .South  "Westehi^ 
Magazine,  published  in  New  Or- 
leans; terms,  S3  per  annum,  singlo 
ciples  50  cents.  The  proprietors 
say,  ''  it  is  our  purpose  to  make 
the  South  Western  chiefly  an  Ec- 
lectic Magazine.  We  sliall  resort 
to  tlie  European  periodicals,  and 
even  to  tlie  more  .standard  works 
of  current  literature,  tf)  <ill  our 
c;)lumns.  We  shall  always  keep 
space  for  home  com]iosIcions  of 
undoubted  merit."  Tlie  llrst  ar- 
ticle on  "the  vnst  resources  of 
Lou'siana  "  is  taken  from  DelJow'a 
Keview.  The  second  is  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Nc^w  Oi'leans  Ly- 
ceum, by  W.  M.  BurwcU,  Esq.— 
Thest!  are  the  articles  of  most 
AV(-igIit.  The  other  selectiona 
evinee  good  taste.  The  Magazina 
des.-rvcs  jrreat  success. 
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Address  J.  M.  M.  CALDWELL, 

September,  1866.  Statesville,  N.  C. 

MOUNT  DE  SALES  ACADEMY 

FOR  YOUNa  LADIES, 

(conducted  by  the  sisters  of  the  visitation,) 

Ifear  Catonville,  five  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


This  Academy  is  sitnated  in  Baltimore  County,  commantlingan  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the 
Patapsco  River,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  grounds  attached  to 
the  Academy  are  extensive,  and  afford  the  pupils  ample  space  for 
exercise.  The  halls  for  study  and  recreation,  the  dormitories,  etc., 
have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
young  ladies. 

The  ACADEMIC  YEAR  commences  on  the  FIRST  MOIS'DAY 
OE  SEPTEMBER,  and  ends  about  the  FIRST  OF  JULY. 

It  is  divided  into  two  sessions.  Pupils  entering  aflei'  the  commence- 
ment of  a  session  will  be  charged  only  for  such  portion  of  it  as  may 
remain.  No  deduction,  however,  can  be  made  for  those  who  may  be 
withdrawn  before  the  expiration  of  the  session,  unless  in  case  of 
isickness.     Address 

MOUNT  DE  SALES, 
Catonsville  P.  O.,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  KEEPS  ON  HAND  A  WELL-SELEOTED  STOCK  OV 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  most  of  the  popular  Books  as  they  are  is- 
sxied  from  the  press.  Ministers  in  the  South  wishing  to  replenish 
their  Libraries  will  be  supplied  upon  liberal  terms  for  cash. 

A.  DAVIDSON, 
No.  9G  Third  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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New  Youk,  June  1,  186G. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  3-ou  that  I  have  Lecomo 
the  Proprietor  of  this  beautiful  Hotel,  and  am  now  painting,  fres- 
coing, decorating,  refurnishing,  etc.,  in  the  most  splendid  and 
luxurious  style.  The  building  is  of  white  marble,  fixe  stories 
high,  fronting  two  hundred  feet  on  t>ie  gayest  part  of  Broadway, 
most  commodiously  and  comfortably  arranged  for  families  and 
single  persons,  and  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  elegant  stores 
and  shops,  and  the  most  fashionable  places  of  amusement. 

Elegant  Coaches  and  Carriages  alwaj's  in  readiness  to  convey 
Passengers  to  and  from  Kailroad  Depots  and  Steamers. 

The  Proprietor  is  determined  that  the 

SOUTHERN  HOTEL 

in  no  respect  shall  be  excelled  by  any  house  in  this  City,  and 
therefore  feels  confident  that  he  can  and  will  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  his  friends  and  the  traveling  communit3^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENKY  BP^UCE. 

angtf  (Late  of  Kentucky,)  Proprietor. 

ROGER   A.   PRYOR, 

COUNSELOR  AT  LAW, 

No.  95  Liberty  Street,  Ne^v  Yoi'k. 


Col.  CHAMPE  CARTER,  Sr, 


MTLFOR13.  TEXAS. 


CHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  delightfully  situated 
in  a  retired  and  pleasant  portion  of  the  City  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Officers  and  Instructors. 

Eev.  R.  BURWELL,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mental  and  Moral  Pliiloso- 

pliy  and  Matliematics. 
JOHW  B.  BUB  WELL,  A.  M.,  Chuinistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ancient 

Languages. 
Prof.  A.  BAUMAKTT^,  Vocal  an»l  Instrumental  Music. 
Prof.  WM.  BEISrZIGER,  (Graduate  Geneva  College,  Switzerland,)  Drawing, 

Painting,  and  Modern  Languages- 
Mrs.  M.  A.  BURWELL,  English   Branches,  and  Superintendent  of   Social 

Duties. 

Miss  IJANWIE  BURWELL,  English  Branches. 

Miss  MARY  BAT'i'.b"),  E-.iglish  Branches. 

Miss  MARY  PEWxCK,  Music  on  Piano  and  Guitar. 

The  next  Session  commences  on  the  1st  of  October,  1866.     Per  cata- 
logue containing  full  particulars,  address 

Rev.  R.  BUR^VELL  &  SON, 

CHARLOTTE,   N.   O. 

iDiibatc  IBtmcatiou  in  ISurope. 


A  Southern  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  at 
present  resident  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  and  who  has  had  twelve 
years  experience,  as  a  teacher,  in  Europe  and  America,  will  un- 
dertake the  education  of  a  small  number  of  boys,  not  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  pupils  of  ac- 
<iuiring  the 

Frencli  and  German  Langnages. 

While  pursuing  their  English  and  Classical  studies,  and,  if  de- 
sired,  they  can  have  the  advantages  of  a  home  in  tUe  instructor's 
famil}-. 

For  terms,  references,  or  other  information,  apply  to 

GRAHAM  DAVES, 

(Messrs.  DrEosset  &  Co.] 

0-.-?o!.f>r.  l^Cf^.     ;;t  WMmfnrtor.  M.  C. 
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gen:    HAMPTON'S   REPORT   OF   THE  ENGAGEMENT   AT 


SAPPONY   CHURCH. 


Head  Qrs.  Hamptot^'s  Division,  Cav- 
alry Corps,  A.  N.  Va.,  July  10,  18u4 
Colonel : 

On  the  morning  of  27th  June, 
the  General  Commanding  ordered 
me  to  move  my  command  from 
Di'ury's  farm  to  Stony  creek,  in 
order  to  intercept  Wilson  who  was 
returning  from  Staunton  Eivt^r 
bridge  to  rejoin  Grant's  army.  In 
obedience  to  these  orders,  I  moved 
rapidly  in  the  direction  indicated 
with  my  division,  ChambKss' 
brigade  having  been  sent  forward 
the  evening  previous.  At  12  m. 
the  next  day  I  readied  Stony 
creek  depot  wliere  I  found  Cham- 
bliss.  From  this  point  scouts 
were  sent  out  to  find  the  position 
of  the  enemy  and  to  ascertain 
what  route  he  was  pursuing.  At 
12  30  p.  m.  I  wrote  the  General 
Commanding,  suggesting  that  a 
force  of  infantry  and  artillery  be 
placed  at  Reams'  Station,  as  the 
•enemy  would  have  to  cross  the  rail- 
road there — Jarrett's,  or  Hicks' 
Ford.  The  scouts  having  re- 
ported what  road  the  enemy 
were  marching  on,  I  notifled 
^General  Lee  of  their  position  and 
informed  him  that  I  should  at- 
tack them  at  Sappony  Church, 
^asking  him  at  the  same  time  to 
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place  the  infantry  at  fleams'  Sta- 
tion and  to  order  Major  General 
Fitz   Lee    to   take   position   near 
there.      These   dispositions    were. 
made   by  the  General   Command- 
ing, and  in  the  meantime  my  com- 
mand was  put  ill  motion.     Cham- 
bliss,  who  was  ahc  ad,  was  ordered 
to  push   on  to  the  Church  and   to 
charge   the  enemy  as  soon  as  he 
met    him.      Soon    after    crossing 
Sappony  creek  tlv/,  enemy  was  en- 
countered  and   lie  w;.s   gallantly 
charged  by  the  9th  'V'ir::-inia,  and 
driven  back  beyond  lIic  Chur.-li. 
Here   he  occupied   a  sti-'uig   p.t.vi- 
tion  with  dismounted  men  an  I  li.', 
succeeded  in  checking  the  clwrg'-. 
General     Chambliss     dismount' d 
his   men  and  took  up   a  line   near 
the   church,  when  in   a  few  mi- 
ments   he    was  heavily  attack*  d. 
I  brought  up  a  part  of  the   7th 
Virginia  to  reinforce  him  and  the 
attack    was    repulsed  along    tlie 
whole     line.      Young's    brigade, 
under  Colonel  Wright,  was   then 
dismounted  and  put  into  position, 
the  enemy  in  the  meantime  using 
his  artillery  and  small  arms  rapid" 
ly.     Soon  after  my  line  was  es- 
tabUsheJ,      Lieutenant      Colonel 
Crawley,   commanding   the   Hol- 
combe  Legion,  (infantry,)  brought 
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200  men  of  his  command  to  join 
me  and  he  was  placed  in  tlie  cen- 
tre of  the  line.     With  these  troops, 
the  line,  which  was  not  a  strong 
one,  was  held   steadily  all   night, 
the     enemy    constantly     making 
demonstrations  and  attacks  upon 
it,  but   without  the  least  impres- 
sion.    The   lire  of  their  artillery 
becoming  very  hot,  I  directed  Ma- 
jor  Chew  to  place  two   guns — all 
I   had — under   Cai^tain    Graham, 
where  they  could  respond.     These 
guns  were  well  served  and  rendei'- 
ed  me  great  assistance.     The  po- 
sition of  the  enemy,  who  had  two 
lines  of  works,  was  so  strong,  that 
I  could  not  attack  it   in  front,  so 
at   daylight,  I.  threw  portions   of 
Butler's  and  Rosser's  brigades  on 
the  left  tiank  of  the  enemy.     At 
the  same  moment  Chambliss   ad- 
vanced the  whole  of  the  front  line, 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  in 
possession  of  both  lines  of  works 
and  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat 
leaving   their  dead  and   wounded 
on   the   ground.      They  were   fol- 
lowed closely  for  two  miles,  when 
finding   that  the}^  had  taken   the 
route  to  Reams'  Station,  I  moved 
by   Stony   creek    depot   in    order 
to  get   on  the  Halifax  road  to  in- 
tercept them,  should  they  attempt 
to  cross  below  Reams'.     Butler's 
brigade    was     sent    to     Malone's 
Crossing,    two     miles     south     of 
Reams'    Station,   and    the    other 
brigades  were   ordered  to   occupy 
the  roads  leading  into  the  Halifax 
road.      I  moved  up  with   Cham- 
bliss'    brigade,  following    Butler, 
and  soon  after  crossing  Rowanty 
creek  we  met  an  advance  of  the 
enemy  who   had  struck  the  Hali- 
fax   road     between    Butler     and 
Chambliss.     These  were   charged 
and  scattered,  when  another  party 
were   reported    coming    into    the 
same  road  at  Perkins'   house.     I 
took  a  portion  of  the  13th  Virginia 
and  meeting  them,    drove    them 
back,  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Phillips 
pushed  on,  getting  possession   of 
the   Bridge  over  the  Rowanty. — 
Finding  tliat  a  portion  of  the  force 


which  had  crossed  the  creek,  had 
taken  a  road  leading  east  I  sent 
Colonel  Beale  with  two  or  three 
squadrons  in  pursuit.  He  follow- 
ed them  for  four  miles,  capturing 
a  large  number  and  scattering  the 
rest.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was 
entirely  broken  and  the  fragments 
were  seeking  safety  in  fiight,  in 
all  directions.  They  scattered 
through  the  woods,  and  night  com- 
ing on,  the  pursuit  had  to  cease. 
Knowing  that  a  portion  of  the  ene- 
my were  retreating  towards  the 
Nottoway  river  on  the  stage  road, 
I  brought  my  command  to  Stony 
creek  depot,  which  was  the  most 
central  point,  to  let  the  men,  who 
had  been  fighting  all  the  night 
previous,  obtain  some  rest,  and 
that  I  might  be  where  I  could  best 
intercept  the  party  which  was  re- 
treating west  and  south  of  me. 
My  command  Avas  ordered  to  be 
ready  to  move  at  daylight,  and  I 
anxiously  waited  for  some  infor- 
mation which,  would  indicate  the 
point  at  which  the  enemy  would- 
attempt  to  cross  the  JSJ  otto  way 
river.  I  had  not  heard  one  word 
of  the  result  of  the  fight  at  Reams' 
Station,  nor  did  I  know  the  posi- 
tion of  Major  General  Lee,  or  of 
the  enem3\  At  9  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  80th  Jane  I  receiv- 
ed a  note  directed  to  the  "  Com- 
manding Officer  Stoney  creek  de- 
pot' '  from  General  Fitz  Lee,  say- 
ing that  he  was  "still  pursuing 
the  enemy,  capturing  prisoners, 
&c,"  and  that  he  was  five  miles 
from  Nottoway  river  on  the  Hicks' 
ford  road.  The  note  went  on  to 
say  that  General  Lee  thought 
"  the  enemy  after  crossing  the  riv- 
er will  try  to  cross  the  railroad  at 
Jarrett's  depot,"  and  he  wished 
"all  the  available  force  sent  to 
that  point  to  intercept  their  march 
until  he  gets  up."  I  immediately 
moved  my  command  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jarratt's  depot,  but  wherb 
I  got  within  five  miles  of  that 
place,  some  of  my  scouts  who  had 
been  sent  on,  reported  that  the 
enemy  had   passed  there  at  day; 
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light.  I  then  advanced  to  inter- 
cept them  on  the  road  leading  to 
Peter's  bridge,  but  though  I  made 
a  rapid  march,  I  found  on  striking 
the  road,  that  the  rear  of  their 
column  had  passed  two  hours  pre- 
viously. Had  there  been  proper 
concert  of  action  between  the 
forces  at  Eeams'  and  my  own, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficul- 
ty in  cutting  off  the  party  Avhich 
escaped  by  Jarratt's.  In  the  fight 
at  Sappony  Cliurch  and  during 
the  following  days,  the  enemy  lost 
quite  heavily  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. We  captured  806  prisoners, 
together  with  127  negroes— slaves. 
My  own  loss,  was  2  killed — 18 
wounded  and  2  missing.  The  re- 
ports from  General  Chambliss  and 
Colonel  Crawley  have  not  been 
sent  to  me.  I  regret  to  announce 
that  the  latter  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  I  beg  to  express  my  sense 
of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
to  me  by  this  officer  and  his  com- 
mand. General  Chambliss  by  his 
gallantr}^,  his  zeal  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  we  gained. 
The  officers  and  men  of  my  own 
division  behaved  to  my  entire  sat- 
isfaction, and  the  members  of  my 
staff  gave  me  every  assistance  pos- 
sible. Captain  Graham,  who  had 
a  section  of  his  battery  with  me, 
did  good  service,  and  he  was  well 


supported  by  his  command.  The 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  which  ended 
near  Peters'  bridge,  closed  the  ac- 
tive operations  which  commenced 
on  the  8th  June,  when  the  move- 
ment against  Sheridan  began. — 
During  that  time — a  period  of  2.3 
days — the  command  had  no  rest, 
was  badly  supplied  with  rations 
and  forage — marched  upwards  of 
400  miles— fought  the  greater  por- 
tion of  six  days  and  one  entire 
night — captured  upwards  of  2000 
prisoners,  many  guns,  small  arms, 
wagons,  horses  and  other  material 
of  war,  and  was  completely  suc- 
cessful in  defeating  two  of  the  most 
formidable  and  well  organized  ex- 
peditions of  the  enemy.  This  was 
accomplished  at  a  cost,  in  my  di- 
vision of  719  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  including  21  casualties  in 
Chew's  battalion,  not  mentioned 
in  my  previous  report.  The  men 
have  borne  their  privations  with 
perfect  cheeifutness  ;  they  have 
fought  admirably,  and  I  write  to 
express  before  closing  my  reports, 
not  only  my  thanks  to  them,  for 
their  good  conduct,  but  my  pride 
at  having  had  the  honor  to  com- 
mand them.  I  am,  very  respect- 
fully, yours, 

Wadb  Hamftox, 

Major  General. 
To  Lt.  Col.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 


ISTiGHT  AND  Rest. —  It  is  night, 
and  here  is  home.  Gathered  un- 
der the  quiet  roof,  elders  and  chil- 
dren lie  alike  at  rest.  In  the  midst 
of  a  great  peace  and  calm  the  stars 
look  out  from  the  heavens.  The 
silence  is  peopled  with  the  past; 
sorrowful  remorses  for  sins  and 
shortcomings — memories  of  pas- 
sionate joys  and  griefs  rise  out  of 
their  graves,  both  now  alike  calm 
and  sad.  Eyes,  as  I  shut  mine, 
look  at  me,  that  have  ceased  to 


shine.  The  town  and  the  fair  land- 
scape sleep  under  the  starli'iht, 
wreathed  in  the  autumn  m'sts. — 
Twinkling  amoui;  the  hous_s  a 
light  keeps  watch  here  and  there, 
in  what  mav  be  a  si  ^k  chamber  or 
two.  The  cl  ck  tolls  sweetly  in  the 
silent  air.  Here  is  ni'.;lit  and  r.rst. 
An  awful  sense  of  thanks  makes 
the  heart  swell,  and  th3  head  bow, 
as  I  pass  to  my  room  through  the 
sleeping  house,  and  feel  as  though 
a  hushed  blessing  were  upon  it. 
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HOLLY   AND   CYPRESS. 

Merry  old  Christmas  has  come  again, 
With  plenty  of  pleasure,  naught  of  pain, 
Ivy  and  mistletoe  round  his  head, 
And  shaiing  holly  with  berries  red. 
Happy  and  hearty,  and  fuil  of  glee. 
The  king  of  jolly  good-fellows  is  he, — 
Kindly  and  cordial,  and  blithe  and  .ree. 
Jovial  and  joyous,  we  all  agree 
So  goodly  a  (Jhristmas  we  never  did  see  ! 
Hark  !  hear  his  sleigh-belis  jingle  and  shake. 
Listen — what  music  his  reindeer  make 
As  down  on  the  pavement  and  up  on  the  roof 
They  dtiintily  patter  with  delicate  hoof. 
Hear  how  he  chirrups  and  sui^s  and  laughs  ; 
See  how  he  sparkles  and  shouts  and  quails 
From  his  foaming  tlagon  a  health  to  all. 
Mark  how  his  ftxiry  favors  fail — 

A  Sc(^ptre  and  Crown, 

A  Mitre  and  Gown, 
A  Ring  and  a  llibbon  come  glittering  down, 

And  what  wealth  untold 

Of  the  rare  red  gold 
From  his  lavish  treasure  is  richly  rolled  ! 
Happy  and  hearty,  and  fuil  of  glee, 
The  king  of  jolly  good-fellows  is  he, — 
Kindly  and  cordial,  and  blithe  and  free. 
Jovial  and  joyous,  we  all  agree 
So  goodly  a  Christmas  we  never  did  see  ! 

So  sings  the  world  with  its  blatant  mouth  ; 

In  it — not  of  it — the  stately  South, 

Folding  her  mantie  around  her  to  hide 

The  gaping  wound  in  her  quivering  side, 

Listens  in  silence,  then  makes  repiy : 

"  Such  is  your  portion,  but  what  have  I  ? 

Desolate  homes  and  a  blighted  land. 

Sackcloth  and  ashes  and  blade  and  brand, 

Grinding  pressui'e  beyond  appeal. 

Thong  of  scorpions  and  yoke  of  steel  I 

Bitter  bereavement,  pitiless  pain — 

Only  my  honor  and  truth  remain  ! 

Vanish'd  the  Christmas  I  knew  of  yore, 

Empty  the  garners,  stolen  the  store, 

Perish'd  the  treasure,  broken  the  band, 

Which  master  and  servant  with  heart  and  hand 

Softened  and  brightened  at  Christmas  fair, 

Till  the  links  of  the  chain  lay  light  as  air  !- 

Links  of  the  chain  ! — Ah  !  the  bitterest  grief 

Lies  in  the  lot  of  my  captive  chief, — 

Prison 'd  in  bars  like  a  felon  thing 

He  on  whose  brow  God  has  written  '  King. ' 
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Shaclded,  insulted,  tortured  and  tried, 

Still,  as  a  star  in  the  tirmament  wide   ■ 

Circled  with  shadows,  vapors  and  nioht, 

Draws  from  th;nr  contrast  lovelier  light, 

He  through  his  grief  shines  with  heavenlier  ray. 

Bright  and  more  bright  to  the  perfect  day  ! 

Festal  holly  your  wreath  may  be,— 

Only  the  cypress  crown  for  me  ! 

Can  any  sorrow  with  mine  compare  ! 

Shall  I  not  perish  in  Aveak  despair  ! 

No  !     In  my  misery's  very  excess 

Find  I  strength  and  power  to  bless, 

Leaving  my  present  and  future  state 

All  to  the  God  o:  the  desolate  ! — 

Knowing  His  promises  firm  and  sure 

Like  the  rock-ribbed  frame  of  the  earth  endure. 

Keeping  this  watch-word,  happen  what  must,^ 

'Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  !' 

And  as  the  Magi-monarchs  of  old, 

Brought  to  the  Manger  spices  and  gold, 

I  and  my  children  bring  offerings  meet. 

And  lay  them  low  at  our  Maker's  feet. 

We  proffer  the  gold  of  a  purer  faith. 

The  myrrh  of  love,  and  the  spicy  breath 

Of  thankfulness  for  the  Christmas  gift 

Of  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  grateful  lift 

Our  hearts  to  His  throne,  as  we  humbly  pray 

For  the  peace  which  passeth  not  away." 


FANNY   DOWNING. 


THE   CRIMES   OF   PHILANTHROPY. 


If  this  phrase  appear  to  any 
reader  paradoxical,  a  very  little 
reflection  will  convince  him  that 
it  is  only  so  in  appearance.  For, 
the  greatest  organized  wrongs 
which  the  civilized  world  has 
seen  x^erpetrated  in  modern 
times,  upon  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  have  been  committed 
under  the  amiable  name  of  hu- 
manity. No  despotic  govern- 
ment now  avows  the  ruthless 
purpose  of  self-aggrandizement 
and  of  the  gratification  of  ha- 
tred and  the  lust  of  power ;  but 
its  pretence  is  always  the  good  of 
society,  and  the  welfare  of  the  gov- 
erned. The  wars  of  the  "Holy 
alliance,"  which  drenched  Europe 


in  blood  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  were  all  undertaken  nomi- 
nally for  the  peace  and  liberties 
of  Europe.  No  demagogue  con- 
fesses, in  popular  governments, 
the  greedy  ambition  or  avarice 
which  proves  to  be  his  secret  mo- 
tive :  but  he  seeks  only  the  good 
of  the  "  dear  people,"  while  he  be- 
trays them  into  mischievous  an- 
archy or  legislative  atrocities. 

The  religious  persecutions,  which 
have  made  nominal  Christianity 
the  scourge  of  hiimanity,  have  all 
professed  the  same  kindly  purpose. 
When  the  excellent  St.  Augustine 
first  exerted  his  influence  and  logic 
to  make  them  respectable,  he  ar- 
gued against  the  Donalists,  that, 
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as  the  parent  chastises  a  wayward 
son  to  save  him  from  the  ruin  of 
his  vices  ;  or  as  a  physician  rouses 
the  lethargic  patient  by  pungent 
cataplasms,  so  the  church,  the 
guardian  of  souls,  might  lovingly 
rescue  her  wayward  children  from 
the  curse  of  heresy,  by  imprison- 
ments, tines  and  stripes.  And  this 
is  the  argument  of  persecution  in  all 
ages.  All  the  racks,  the  funeral 
pyres,  the  autos  da  fe  with  which 
the  Inquisition  blackened  Europe, 
were  justified  by  this  plea  of  love. 
Men  were  slain  with  protracted 
and  exquisite  tortures,  out  of  mere 
humanity,  and  to  save  their  be- 
loved soids  at  the  expense  of  their 
sinful  flesh.  It  was  f"rom  the  same 
amiable  impulse  that  Simon  de 
Monfort  went  from  the  devout 
participation  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, to  the  storming  and  sack  of 
Albigensian  towns,  and  the  butch- 
ery of  their  women  and  children. 
These  enormities  of  a  darker  age 
are  now  as  much  deplored  by  en- 
ligiitened  and  liberal  Catholics  as 
by  Protestants  themselves.  The 
crusades  against  the  Moslems  also, 
justified  their  inconceivable  bar- 
barities, in  part  by  a  humane  pre- 
tence :  It  was  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  Holy  Palmers,  in  their 
pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  places  in 
Palestine,  which  moved  the  cru- 
saders, along  with  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  Chiist's  sepulchre. 

Another  instance  is  presented 
by  the  colonial  enterprizes  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portugese  in  tropic- 
al America.  In  all  these  voyages 
and  wars,  which  entailed  upon  the 
feeble  aborigines  the  untold  horrors 
of  extermination,  a  devout  and 
philanthropic  enthusiasm  was  an 
active  cause.  Columbus  himself 
was  as  much  a  missionary  as  a 
votary  of  science,  in  his  life-long 
dreams  of  discovery.  He  proposed 
'  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain 
the  extension  of  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel,  as  much  of  their  em- 
pire, as  the  end  of  his  projects  ; 
and  wherever  he  and  his  succes- 
sors landed  upon  the  soil  of  Ameri- 


ca, they  set  up  the  cross  along 
side  of  the  banner  of  Castile.  Of 
the  Spanish  adventurers,  Prescott 
says  ;  "  Their  courage  was  sul- 
lied with  cruelty  ;  the  cruelty  that 
flowed  equally — strange  as  it  may 
seem— from  their  avarice  and  theiV 
religion  ;  religion  as  it  was  under- 
stood in  that  age,  the  religion  of 
the  crusader.  It  was  the  conve- 
nient cloak  for  a  multitude  of  sins, 
which  covered  them  even  from 
himself.  The  Castilian,  too  proud 
for  hypocrisy,  committed  more 
cruelties  in  the  name  of  religion, 
than  were  ever  practised  by  the 
pagan  idolater  or  the  fanatical 
Moslem.  The  burning  of  the  in- 
fidel was  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
Heaven,  and  the  conversion  of 
those  who  survived,  amply  atoned 
for  the  foulest  oftences.  It  is  a 
melancholy  and  mortifying  con- 
sideration, that  the  most  uncom- 
promising spirit  of  intolerance — 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisitor  at 
home,  and  of  the  Crusader  abroad 
— should  have  emanated  from  a 
religion  which  preached  peace  on 
earth,  and  goodwill  towards  man!" 
So,  the  contrast  between  Pizarro 
and  his  two  partners,  for  the  con- 
quest of  Peru,  begins  by  invoking 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the 
names  of  the  "  Holy  Trinity  and 
our  Lady  the  blessed  Virgin." — 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,"  says  Eobertson,  "they 
ratified  a  contract,  of  which  plun- 
der and  bloodshed  were  the  ob- 
jects." Of  the  same  transaction 
Prescott  remarks  ;  "  The  invoca- 
tion of  Heaven  was  natural,  where 
the  object  of  the  undertaking  was, 
in  part,  a  religious  one.  Religion 
entered  more  or  less  into  the  theo- 
r}^,  at  least,  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quests in  the  new  Avorld."  *  *  * 
"It  was  indeed  a  fiery  cross  that 
was  borne  over  the  devoted  land, 
scathing  and  consuming  it  in  its 
terrible  progress  ;  but  it  was  still 
the  cross,  the  sign  of  man's  salva- 
tion, the  only  sign  by  which  gene- 
rations yet  unborn  were  to  be  res- 
cued from  eternal  perdition." 
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Thus  it  would  seem  the  piety  of 
Christendom  has  projected  itself 
upon  Asia  and  America  as  a  flood 
of  rapine  and  destruction.  Nor 
can  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  Prot- 
estants claim  advantages  over  the 
Peninsular,  in  the  results  of  their 
enterprizes  in  America,  as  to  the 
aborigines.  They  crossed  the  o- 
cean  professedly  in  pursuit  of  free- 
dom, religious  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  consequence  of  their  ap- 
pearance has  been  likewise  the  ex- 
termination of  the  red  man. 

But  the  missions  planted  by 
ecclesiastics  in  tropical  America 
presented  a  still  more  glaring  per- 
version. Until  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  in  some  of  these  mis- 
sions, military  expeditions  were 
annually  equipped  by  the  holy 
fethers,  against  the  neighboring 
pagan  tribes,  piously  termed  cazas 
de  las  almas,  "hunts  for  souls," 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  as 
many  persons  as  they  could,  and 
subjecting  them  to  a  compulsory 
baptism  and  trainuig.  These  in- 
voluntary converts  were  then  dis- 
tributed among  the  families  of  the 
priests  or  the  christianized  Indi- 
ans, to  be  trained  by  servitude  to 
habits  of  industry  and  morality. 
Thus,  armed  men  were  seen,  in 
the  name  of  humanity  and  mercy, 
assailing  and  burning  towns,  mur- 
dering helpless  families,  and  drag- 
ging the  wretched  survivors  into 
bondage  with  all  the  ferocity  of 
the  African  slave-catcher. 

When  the  cruelties  of  these  va- 
rious forms  of  religious  fanaticism 
are  considered,  it  is  not  allov/able 
to  account  for  them  by  asserting 
the  conscious  hypocrisy  of  the  per- 
petrators. Prom  the  days  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  until  these,  many 
a  persecutor  could  doubtless  say, 
that  they  "  verily  thought  "  they 
ought  to  do  these  things.  In  many 
a  scourge  of  humanity,  the  evi- 
dences of  sincerity  have  been  un- 
questionable ;  and  the  general  in- 
tegrity of  character  has  served 
only  to  enforce  the  rigor  of  their 
determination. 


In  the  instances  which  have 
been  now  cited,  other  purposes 
have  been  mixed  with  those  of 
philanthrop}'^,  and  have  perhaps 
been  the  main  ones,  while  the  hu- 
mane designs  were  secondary. — 
But  yet  more  remarkable  examples 
have  occurred,  where  the  most 
cruel  inflictions  which  have  cursed 
mankind,  have  sprung  out  of  the 
express  purpose  to  contribute  to 
his  welfare  ;  and  where  the  very 
apostles  of  humanity  have  shown 
themselves  the  most  vindictive  to- 
wards their  fellow  men.  The 
reader  of  history  Avill  recall  to 
mind  that  the  African  slave  trade, 
with  all  its  perpetual  intestine 
wars,  its  burnings,  massacres  and 
rapes,  its  chains  and  dungeons, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  '•'middle 
passage,"  originated  in  a  compas- 
sionate plan  of  the  benevolent 
Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  to  relieve 
the  Indians  of  the  Spanish  Islands 
from  the  burden  of  slavery.  It 
Avas  his  sympath}'  with  their  suf- 
ferings, Avhich  caused  him  to  in- 
vent this  expedient,  of  substituting 
the  hardier  negro  under  the  yoke. 

But  the  eminent  instances  of 
the  crimes  of  philanthropy  are 
those  of  our  own  age.  And  among 
these,  none  stands  higher  in  this 
bad  eminence  than  the  '•'■  re'ujn  of 
terror  "  under  the  ascendency  of 
the  French  democrats,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  The  first 
revolution  in  France  was  especial- 
ly the  work  of  its  infidel,  humani- 
tarian philosophers  ;  who  taught 
the  perfectibility  of  human  na- 
ture, the  natural  rights  and 
equality  of  man,  and  the  intrinsic 
injustice  of  all  distinctions  of  rank; 
who  traced  to  these  all  the  miser- 
ies of  human  society,  and  herald- 
ed the  era  of  political  equality  as 
a  second  golden  age.  The  tnotto 
of  the  fiery  democrats  trained  in 
their  school  was,  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity.  They  boasted  that 
their  mission  was  to  restore  to  all 
orders  of  men,  through  the  poten- 
cy of  these  principles,  that  univer- 
sal happiness  and  harmony,  plenty 
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and  love,  of  which  civilized  socie- 
ties had  hitherto  been  cheated 
through  the  malignant  cunning  of 
priests  and  m;igistrates.  Well, 
they  overturned  the  throne,  the 
nobiUty,  the  altar,  the  constitu- 
tion ;  they  held  in  tlieir  hands  the 
naked  constituent  elements  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  remould  them 
as  they  listed,  and  to  give  the  full- 
est application  to  their  principles  ; 
and  the  result  was  the  lielgn  of 
Terror.  Ifarat  became  the  organ 
of  the  party  of  "  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  "  through  the  prc?ss; 
and  the  ferocious  Danton  througli 
the  tribune.  The  former  thr()ugh 
his  newspaper,  L''Ami  du  Peui^e^ 
cronked  his  perpetual  demands  for 
blood,  like  a  ghoul,  saying  that  it 
would  never  be  well  with  the  cause 
of  fraternity,  until  two  hundred 
and  si.x;ty  thousand  heads  fell  be- 
fore it.  This  was  the  precise  num- 
ber of  the  human  hecatombs, 
which  this  apostle  of  humanity 
demanded,  to  satiate  his  Moloch. 
Danton,  on  the  other  hand,  mount- 
ed the  tribune,  Avhich  was  the  pul- 
pit of  this  new  gospel  of  philan- 
thropy, to  thunder  his  demands 
for  accelerating  the  guillotine,  or 
authorizing  the  September  mas- 
sacres. And  it  was  ever  in  the 
name  of  this  amiable  cause,  that 
Robespierre,  that  incarnation  of 
snaky  cruelty,  devoted  fresh  thou- 
sands to  murder.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  pictures  of  this 
season  :  the  very  term,  Reign  of 
Terror,  carries  to  every  student  of 
history  a  meaning  more  descrip- 
tive of  misery,  cruelty,  crime,  and 
agony,  than  any  details  could  con- 
vey. The  total  of  these  sacrifices, 
as  coolly  given  by  the  socialist 
Proudhomriie^  tells  the  tale  better 
than  rhetoric  can  do  it ;  it  was 
one  million  and  twenty  two  thou- 
sand, made  up  as  follows  :  of  the 
guillotined  in  Paris,  eighteen 
thousand  :  victims  slain  or  execu- 
ted in  Lyons,  thirty-one  thousand: 
murdered  by  the  ferocious  Carrier 
at  Nantes,  thirty-two  tiiousand  : 
slain  in  battle,  massacre,  and  exe- 


cution, in  miserable  La  Vendee, 
nine  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
Of  this  total,  about  forty  five 
thousand  were  w^omen  and  chil- 
dren ! 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  Jaco- 
bin party  have  unfailingl}^  exhibi- 
ted the  same  fj-ightful  combina- 
tion of  philanthropic  cant,  with 
a  truculent  ferocit}^  of  siiirit. — • 
'•AVith  their  tongues  they  have 
used  deceit  ;  the  poison  of  asps 
is  under  their  lips."  And  this 
manifestation  is,  if  possible,  only 
the  more  conspicuous,  amidst  the 
professed  Christianity  of  Old  and 
Kew  England.  Do  these  pretend- 
ed assertors  of  the  rights  of  man 
organize  themselves  as  Chartist 
clubs  V  Then  we  see  them  wield- 
ing, as  their  chosen  instruments, 
against  all  who  presume  to  ques- 
tion the  safety  and  wisdom  of  their 
plans,  fiery  invective  and  denun- 
ciation, the  incendiary's  torch, 
and  secret  assault  or  assassina- 
tion. Or  does  the  Jacobin  creed 
embody  itself  again  in  the  pro- 
fessed "  Liberal  Party  "  of  Bright 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  of  his  cousin-germans — the 
progressives — on  this  side  ?  Then 
the  same  contrast  is  displayed  be- 
tween the  atrocity  of  their  spirit, 
and  the  humanity  of  their  preten- 
sions, by  the  zest  with  which  the 
latter  have  perpetrated,  and  the 
former  have  applauded,  the  re- 
cent horrors  in  the  late  Confede- 
rate States.  Humanity,  in  their 
mouths,  means,  favor  to  those 
who  assist  their  overweening  and 
headstrong  projects,  Avith  ruthless 
injustice  and  violent  persecution, 
robbery,  arson  and  murder,  to 
all  who  presume  to  doubt  their 
propriety. 

This  recent  type  of  Jacobinism 
illustrates  the  cruelty  of  humani- 
tarian philanthropy  in  our  dny, 
by  two  of  its  favorite  schemes, 
abolition  of  negro  slavery,  and  the 
Peace  Socict3^  The  former,  in 
the  British  colonies,  has  just  glo- 
rified its  zeal  for  human  welfare, 
by  converting   a  number  of  thou- 
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sands  of  prosperoiis  fellow  citizens 
into  paupers  and  exiles,  and  a 
race  of  contented,  useful,  and  im- 
proving peasantry,  into  savages  ; 
while  it  is  now,  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  "  in  the  full  tide  of  success- 
ful experiment,"  advancing  to- 
wards the  same  benevolent  result. 
The  former  have  been  engaged 
for  thirty  years,  in  painting  the 
horrors  of  war,  in  describing  with 
moving  words,  the  prodigal  waste 
of  human  happiness  and  life  which 
attends  it,  and  in  denouncing 
even  defensive  war,  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  devil,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  christian  nation.  It 
is  also  the  same  men  usually,  wIkj 
declaim  against  the  harshness  and 
barbarity  of  the  capital  punish- 
ments denounced  against  the  chief 
crimes  by  our  criminal  laws. — 
l«J"ow  the  plain  people  amongst  us, 
Avho  draw  their  maxims  of  com- 
mon sense  from  the  Bible,  have 
questioned,  from  the  first,  the 
genuuieness  of  this  humanity  ;  it 
appeared  to  them  a  little  queer, 
that  those  special  advocates  of  for- 
bearance, were  almost  always  pe- 
culiarly overbearing  in  their  tem- 
per towards  dissentients,  that  they 
were  very  intolerant  in  their  ad- 
vocacy of  tolerance,  and  very 
belligerent  in  the  tone  in  which 
they  urged  peace.  The  true  ani- 
mus of  the  party  was  correctly 
foreshadowed  by  the  spirit  of  one 
of  its  members,  who  appeared,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  advo- 
cate the  Peace  Principles,  at  the 
bar  of  a  clignitied  ecclesiastical 
assemblage  in  America,  and  to 
enlist  its  support  for  them.  In 
his  bustling  labors  in  the  lobb}^ 
he  declared  that  Christianity  for- 
bade to  the  individual,  and  to  so- 
ciety, all  violent  resistance  of  in- 
jury; that  to  retort  the  intended 
suffering  on  the  aggressor  was  in- 
consistent with  true  humanity  : 
and  that  all  which  was  necessary 
to  disarm  assault,  was,  for  every- 
body to  practice  a  determined  pas- 
sivity and  non-i-esisting  love. — 
The  members  of  the  body  which 


he  addressed  were  then  character- 
ized by  a  sturdy,  old-fashioned 
sense,  for  which  it  has  unfortu- 
nately not  been  since  so  conspicu- 
ous. They  attempted  to  induce 
the  ardent  man  to  bring  his  piin- 
ciples  home  to  his  own  person,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  following. — 
"■  Suppose  that  some  son  of  Belial 
should  attack  you  without  provo- 
cation, in  the  absence  of  all  legal 
protection,  and  with  evident  pur- 
pose of  injury  to  life  or  limb  :  what 
Avould  you  do  V"  "  I  should  de- 
clare my  purpose  of  non-resis- 
tance," he  replied,  "and  appeal 
with  conlldence  to  his  conscience. 
It  is  the  sight  of  resistance,  which 
gives  resolution  to  the  rising  im- 
impuise  of  aggression  ;  a  tho- 
roughly peaceful  attitude  will  sure- 
ly awaken  the  better  nature  of 
an  assailant,  and  make  him  re- 
lent, before  he  strikes."  "  Yea^ 
but,"  said  they,  "there  are  men 
in  whom  conscience  and  the  better 
nature  are  effectually  seared,  who 
would  only  be  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  non-resistance." — 
"Still,"  answered  he,  "I  would 
I'etain  my  i^assive  attitude,  and 
display  the  majesty  of  meekne'ss, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  actually  to  strike."  And 
these  boastful  words  he  uttered 
with  an  air  of  angry  assumption, 
as  foreign  from  his  professed  meek- 
ness as  it  was  evidently  adapted 
to  provoke  assault.  The  next 
day,  the  ecclesiastical  body  agreed, 
out  of  respect  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity which  he  professed  to  ad- 
vocate, to  hear  his  views.  He 
urged  them  with  much  warmth 
and  self-confidence,  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions committing  themselves  to 
his  theory  ;  and  when  the  objec- 
tions of  sober  good  sense  were 
urged,  flew  into  a  furious  passion, 
denounced  his  opponents,  and 
flung  himself  out  of  the  house  in 
true  fighting  temper. 

This  incident  gives  a  correct 
type  of  the  combined  ignorance  of 
their  own  hearts  and  of  other 
men's,  and  errors  of  reasoning,  by 
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which  this  sect  is  infested.  And 
it  foreshadowed  precisely,  the 
fiendish  temper  with  which  they 
have  themselves  met  the  shock  of 
real  resistance.  When  they  found 
a  people  who  begged  to  be  excused 
from  the  intrusions  of  their  un- 
authorized meddling,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  pet  schemes  of 
philanthropy,  these  peace-socie- 
ty men,  who  denounced  even  de- 
fensive war  an  inhuman  crime  ; 
who — shuddered,  sweet  souls  ! — at 
the  sight  of  a  drop  of  the  criminal 
aggressor's  blood,  and  preferred 
that  it  should  be  spared  even  at 
the  cost  of  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent ;  who  were  busy  sending  com- 
mittees to  the  Czar  as  the  head  of 
the  first  military  monarchy  of  Eu- 
rope, to  teach  him  how  wicked 
bayonets  were,  and  remonstra- 
ting with  the  King  of  Dahomey 
against  his  ro3'al  slave-hunts  ; 
these  opponents  of  capital  pun- 
ishments, who,  more  merciful  than 
the  '  Father  of  Mercies,'  declared 
that  it  was  quite  cruel  that  he 
Avho  sheds  ;inan's  blood  should 
have  his  blood  shed  by  man  ;  these 
superfine  sentimentalists,  paused 
in  their  sanctimonious  pastimes, 
and,  almost  to  a  man,  passionate- 
ly joined  the  clamor  of  the  part}^, 
who  demanded  the  extermination 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  for  the 
high  crimes  of  daring  to  have 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  as- 
serting their  own  prescriptive 
rights.  It  was  precisely  from 
this  quarter  that  the  loudest 
howl  for  plunder,  murder,  famine 
and  conflagration  came  !  Abun- 
dant proof  this,  that  the  ruling 
motive  of  such  philanthropy  is  not 
love  ;  but  an  intensely  selfish  love 
of  power,  mental  conceit,  and 
hunger  for  applause. 

This  phenomenon  is  as  curious 
as  it  is  mortifying  to  the  true 
friend  of  humanity.  Hence  the 
explanation  of  it  is  interesting, 
and,  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
protitable  to  all  such.  An  attempt 
Avill  be  made  towards  the  explana- 
tion,   by  setting  worldly   philan- 


thropy in  contrast  with  true  Chris- 
tianity. Although  the  former  is 
perpetually  borrowing  the  name 
and  language  of  the  latter,  it  will 
appear  that  they  are  contrasted 
in  their  principles  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  godliness  will  help  to  ex- 
plain those  of  the  counterfeit. 

Philanthropy  proposes  as  its 
end,  advantage  to  man.  Christi- 
anity declares  that  wiair's  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  Ood^  and  enjoy  him 
forever.  Its  doctrine  is  that  "God 
hath  made  all  things  for  himself ; 
yea,  even  the  wicked  also  for  the 
day  of  evil  ;"  that  "  of  him,  and 
through  him.  and  to  him  are  all 
things  ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever."  Its  one  precept  is  ; 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  soul, 
and'  mind,  and  strength  ;  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

It  is  very  true  that  the  humani- 
tarians, clamorously  reject  this 
great  proposition  as  an  odious 
dogma.  Just  here,  then,  they  and 
God  join  issue.  They  say  that 
since  disinterestedness  is  the  prop- 
erty of  every  virtuous  act,  and 
selfishness  is  the  hateful  root  of 
vice,  in  all  other  beings,  it  would 
be  immoral  in  God,  thus  to  pro- 
pose himself  as  his  own  supreme 
end,  and  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  services  of  all  creatures,  ex- 
hausting their  well-being  upon 
himself.  They  urge  that  this 
would  be  selfishness  more  enor- 
mous than  that  of  sinful  men.  just 
as  its  claims  are  more  vast.  They 
exclaim  that  this  scheme  makes 
God  the  great  egotist  of  the  uni- 
verse. On  the  contrary,  they  dis- 
play their  own  scheme  in  enviable 
contrast  for  its  disinterestedness, 
as  making  the  welfare  of  our  fel- 
low men  the  chief  end. 

These  cavils  against  the  chris- 
tian law  assume  that  it  is  intrin- 
sically wrong  for  a  being  to  direct 
his  aims  to  his  own  well-being. — 
But  this  is  not  true.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  self-love  is  lawful, 
even  for  a  creature  ;  yea,  the  ab- 
sence of  it  may  be  positive  sin. — 
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There  is  another  reason  why  the 
selfishness  of  fallen  man  is  crimi- 
nal :  It  is  because  a  question  of 
prior  right  intervenes.  Our  Crea- 
tor puts  in  claims  to  the  fruits  of 
our  existence,  which  are  superior 
to  all  others  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
sin  to  be  supremely  selfish,  be- 
cause it  robs  our  Maker  of  that 
which  Ave  received  of  Him.  But 
God  is  indebted  to  none  for  His 
existence  and  -powers.  He  alone 
is  eternal,  uncaused,  and  inde- 
pendent. Obviously  then,  it  is 
invalid  to  reason  that,  because,  in 
a  creature,  supreme  egotism  would 
be  an  odious  crime,  therefore  it 
would  be  a  vice  in  the  uncreated 
God.  That  regard  for  one's  own 
well-being  which,  even  in  the 
creature,  may  be  a  proper  subor- 
dinate end,  may  be  in  the  Creator 
a  most  righteous  supreme  end. 

But  Christianity  can  defend  it- 
self with  more  positive  arguments 
upon  this  point.  God,  being  im- 
mutable, is  ever  actuated  by  the 
same  motives.  But  when  his 
eternal  purpose  of  creation  and 
providence  subsisted  in  his  mind, 
"  before  he  had  made  the  highest 
part  of  the  dust  of  the  earth."  or 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  heavens, 
he  must  have  been  self-moved 
thereto  ;  for  the  irrefragable  rea- 
son, that  nothing  else  existed  be- 
sides himself,  to  be  a  motive.  Is 
it  said  that  creatures,  the  future 
recipients  of  his  beneficence,  were 
present  in  thought,  and  were  the 
motives  of  his  purpose  ?  The  re- 
l)ly  is  at  hand,  that  they  existed 
as  yet,  only  in  his  purpose  ;  which 
purpose  was  the  expression  of  his 
own  subjective  desire  and  impulse 
alone,  seeing  nothing  but  himself 
existed.  Hence  the  very  purpose 
to  create  creatures  to  be  the  reci- 
pients of  his  bounty,  was  simply 
the  result  of  self-gratification, — 
none  the  less  self-gratification,  be- 
cause the  perfections  of  nature 
thereby  indulged  were  infinitely 
benignant.  But  whatever  was 
God's  motive  in  the  earliest  eter- 
nity, is  his  motive  still  ;  for  he  is 


without  "  variableness,  or  shadow 
of  turning." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  we 
are  creatures,  it  is  easily  conclud- 
ed, that  our  highest  duty  is  to 
God.  Pie  is  the  author  of  our  ex- 
istence, our  powers,  our  happi- 
ness, and  supporter  of  our  nature. 
He  is  our  proprietor,  in  a  sense 
so  high  that  all  other  forms  of 
ownership  almost  vanish  away, 
when  set  beside  God's.  He  is, 
moreover,  by  his  own  perfections, 
the  properest  object  of  all  rever- 
ence, homage,  and  suitable  ser- 
vice. So  that,  manifestly,  it  is 
the  highest  virtue  in  the  creature, 
that  he  should  ofter  to  God  the 
supreme  tribute  of  his  being  and 
service.  But  if  it  is  obligatory  on 
the  creature  to  ofter  this,  it  can- 
not be  wrong  in  God  to  accept  it. 

Hence,  we  repeat,  God's  most 
proper  ultimate  end,  in  all  His 
creation  and  government,  is  the 
gratification  of  His  own  adorable 
perfections  in  His  acting.  And 
the  creature's  highest  duty  is  not 
chiefiy  to  seek  his  own  good,  or 
that  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  but 
the  glory  of  God.  He  is  the  centre, 
in  whom  originated  all  beings, 
and  to  whom  all  should  tend. — 
His  will  and  glory  is  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  mora.1  order  of  the 
universe.  As  it  was  the  gratifi- 
cation of  His  infinite  activit}^  which 
originated  all  creatiu'e  existences, 
with  all  their  powers  of  doing  and 
enjoying,  so  it  is  His  self-prompted 
desire  to  diftuse  His  infinite  benefi- 
cence, which  is  the  spring  of  all 
the  well-being  in  the  universe. — 
And  here  is  the  conclusive  answer 
to  the  cavil  which  we  have  been 
discussing  :  How  can  it  be  selfish- 
ness in  God  to  make  the  gratifica- 
tion of  His  own  nature  his  supreme 
law,  where  that  nature  is  infinitely 
unselfish,  and  benevolent  V  In 
this  light,  the  objection  is  seen 
to  be  of  a  piece  with  that  wretch- 
ed philosophizing  which  argues, 
that,  because  the  loving  mother, 
the  sympathizing  benefactor,  are 
actuated  by  their  own  subjective 
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impulse,  m  succouring  the  objects 
of  their  kindiitss,  and  tiad  pleas- 
lU'c  in  the  act,  therefore  it  is  not 
disinterested.  Common  sense,  as 
true  philosophy,  replies  ;  aye,  but 
is  not  the  pleasure  itself  a  pleasure 
in  disinterestedness  '?  What  high- 
er definition  of  a  disinterested  na- 
ture can  be  given,  than  to  say 
that  its  most  instinctive  pleasure 
is  in  doing  good  ? 

Thus,  as  (jod's  own  most  suita- 
ble end  is  the  satis'kction  of  liis 
own  excellent  perfections  ;  so  the 
creature's  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
and  enjoy  Him.  This  benevolent 
Grod  has,  of  course,  given  the  du- 
ties of  benevolence  to  man  a  large 
place  in  the  law  which  he  has  en- 
acted for  men  ;  but  even  in  our 
freest  acts  of  beneticence  to  our 
fellows,  we  are  required  to  have  a 
reference  supremely  to  Him  whose 
creatures  they  are.  Love  to  our 
neighbor  is  to  be  a  corollary  from 
love  to  our  God.  We  are  chiefly 
to  seek  his  glory  in  their  good,  as 
in  our  own  ;  and  these  are  always 
in  complete  harmony.  Hence  it 
folloAvs  that  whenever  man  makes 
his  own,  or  his  fellows'  good  his 
chief  end,  he  necessarily  comes 
short  of  that  good  ;  and  the  only 
way  to  gain  it,  is  to  seek  the  high- 
er end.  IS'or  is  there  a  paradox, 
when  we  thus  say,  that  in  order 
that  man  may  truly  attain  his  own 
well-being,  he  must  truly  prefer 
something  else  to  it.  Is  it  not  a 
parallel,  and  an  admitted  truth,  to 
siy,  that  it  is  only  when  the  virtu- 
ous man  prefers  some  better  end 
than  applause,  in  his  actions,  that 
they  are  trulj^  virtuous  and  deserv- 
ing of  applause  ?  An  instructive 
instance  of  this  great  law  of  our 
well-being  is  found  by  every  one  in 
common  life.  Who  has  not  expe- 
ritaiced  this  :  that  the  days  and  the 
efforts  which  have  been  especially 
devoted  to  our  own  enjoyment, 
have  usually  disappointed  us  of  en- 
joyment, while  the  days,  which 
we  devote  primarily  to  duty,  are 
thickly  strewn  with  wayside  flow- 
ers of  unexpected  pleasure  ? 


Christian  philanthropy  derives 
its  eliicie.icy,  no  less  than  its  pu- 
rity, from  this,  that  it  all  flows 
from  the  christian's  love  of  his 
God.  He  is  an  object,  who  ncA^er 
disappoints  us,  who  never  changes 
nor  forgets  ;  Avho  never  shows  him- 
self forgetful  or  neglectful  of  our 
aft'ectionate  service  ;  who  never 
disgusts  our  eflbrts  \)j  unworthi- 
ness  ;  and  who  has  pledged  the 
most  generous  reward  to  every 
true  act  of  humanity.  But  if  we 
make  man  our  chief  end,  he 
usually  shews  himself,  soon,  un- 
worthy to  be  our  end.  He  alien- 
ates our  love  ;  he  disgusts  us  by 
the  follies  and  crimes  which  cruel- 
ly counteract  our  eflbrts  for  his 
good  ;  he  renders  us  indignant  by 
his  ingratitude.  Such  an  idol  as 
this  can  never  animate  us  with  a 
devotion,  wliieh  will  rise  to  the 
pure  and  enduring  self-sacriflce  of 
christian  charity.  Hence,  if  for 
no  worse  reason,  worldly  philan- 
thropy is  ever  feeble,  unsteady, 
evanescent. 

But  it  is  time  to  pursue,  in  turn, 
this  part  of  the  contrast.  The 
latter  scheme  proposes  as  our  most 
proper  and  virtuous  end,  not  God's 
glory  ;  (this  would  be,  say  they, 
to  make  God  the  infinite  egotist) 
but  man's  good.  Advantage  to 
man  is  its  highest  aim.  And  this, 
the  humanitarian  claims,  is  true 
disinterestedness.  This  forbids 
selfishness  as  the  ruling  motive  to 
man,  as  it  disclaims  it  for  God. — 
(Might  they  not  as  well  say 
at  once,  forbids  it  to  God,  also  ; 
and  thus  disclose  their  real  im- 
piety ?)  This,  therefore,  they 
urge,  is  the  true,  the  morally  beau- 
tiful and  a  miable  tlieory  of  life. 

Let  us  see.  By  what  logic  can 
it  be  justly  denied  that,  whatever 
is  made  our  highest  ultimate  end 
is  practically  made  our  God  ?  It. 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that 
nameS'  and  titles  are  politely  ex- 
changed, and  man  is  still  called 
the  creature,  and  Jehovah  the 
God.  Virtually,  the  aggregate  of 
humanity  is  made  our  true  divini- 
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ty,  by  bein^Ef  made  our  moral  end  ; 
and  Jehovah  is  only  retained  (if 
retained  at  all)  as  a  sort  of  om- 
nipoteat  conveniency  and  Servitor 
to  this  creature-God.  Further, 
this  result  is  immediately  seen  to 
he  involved  ;  that,  inasmucli  as 
the  philanthropist  is  himself  a 
part  of  this  aggregate  humanity, 
"  by  nature  equal  "  to  any  other 
part,  he  is  a  part  of  his  own  God  ! 
He  himself  is,  iu  part  at  least, 
his  own  supreme  end  !  Is  there 
no  inkling  of  a  supreme  egotism 
here  V 

But  now,  if  humanity  is  our 
supreme  end,  and  if  this  humani- 
ty is  as  truly  embodied  in  one  in- 
dividual of  the  race,  as  in  all,  and 
if  each  individual  is  "by  nature 
equal ;"  by  what  valid  argument 
shall  that  man  be  refuted  in  the 
mterests  of  philanthropy,  who 
shall  choose  to  say,  that  he  re- 
cognizes in  that  humanity  em- 
bodied in  himsL4f,  his  own  nearest, 
and  most  attainable  end  V  He 
may  plausibly  add,  that  nature 
herself  sanctions  this  conclusion, 
by  the  powerful  and  instinctive 
principle  of  self-love  which  she 
has  implanted  ;  and  yet  more  foi'- 
cibly,  that  since  man's  tinite  pow- 
ers can  only  serve  this  aggregate 
humanity,  by  serving  some  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  within  it, 
and  efforts  directed  equally  to  the 
whole  must  be  wholly  nugatory  ; 
and  since  nature  has  given  to  each 
man  more  etlicient  means  to  inilu- 
ence  his  own  destiny  than  that  of 
any  other  man,  and  more  direct 
responsibility  therefor,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  his  truest  virtue  will 
be  to  seek  his  own  personal  good, 
in  preference  to  that  of  any,  or 
of  all  others  ?  Such  is  precisely 
the  process,  stated  with  analyt- 
ic precision,  which  passes  in  an 
involved  and  semi-conscious  form, 
through  the  minds  of  myriads 
of  the  children  of  this  world,  de- 
termining them  to  the  supreme 
indulgence  of  selfishness.  Is  not 
this  but  an  expansion  of  the 
process    by  which    Hobbes,   that 


"Leviathan"  of  infidel  philoso- 
phers, concluded,  that  the  normal 
state  of  man  was  a  contest  of 
each  individual's  supreme  self-love 
against  each  other's  ? 

And  now,  by  what  argument 
shall  it  be  refuted,  from  fhe  hu- 
manitaiian  premises  V  Will  men 
attempt  it,  b}^  adopting  the  scheme 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  which  de- 
fined virtue  as  "  love  to  being  in 
general,"  and  required  the  "first 
love  to  be  given  to  the  greatest 
aggregate  of  being  ?  Will  they 
say  that  one  should  prefer  the 
good  of  mankind  to  his  own,  be- 
cause the  race  oflers  a  larger  ag- 
gregate of  humanity  than  the  in- 
dividual y  This  will  hardly  be 
ventured  at  this  day,  after  the  ex- 
travagant deductions  of  Godvvin's 
Political  Justice  have  displayed 
the  absurdity  of  the  theor}^  But 
besides  ;  since  thij  devil  and  his 
angels  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  creatures  majestic  in  natural 
endowments  compared  with  man, 
it  is  probable  that  they  present  a 
greater  aggregate  of  being  than 
mankind  ;  whence  it  would  fol- 
low, that  we  are  morally  bound 
to  prefer  the  welfare  of  demons 
to  that  of  men.  Shall  the  tlu'O- 
ry  be  amended,  then,  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  largest  aggregate  of 
virtuous  being,  only,  which  claims 
our  preference,  and  first  love  ? 
Then,  first,  suffering  humanity 
would  share  least ;  because  ours  is 
a  guilty  and  depraved  race  ;  and 
usually,  men's  miseries  (and  so 
their  need  of  philanthropic  aid) 
are  in  proportion  to  their  sins. — 
And  second  :  since  God  presents 
immeasurably  the  largest  aggre- 
gate of  virtuous  being,  this  leads 
us  back  to  God  as  our  supreme 
end  ;  precisely  the  result  which 
the  humanitarian  desires  to  shun. 

Or  will  the  refutation  of  inordi- 
nate selfishness  be  sought  from 
the  more  harmless  theory  of  Jouf- 
froy  ;  that,  as  the  human  reason, 
educated  by  experience,  compares 
the  instinctive  desires  of  its  fellow 
men  for  their  personal  good,  with 
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its  own,  it  recognizes  their  equali- 
ty, and  generalizes  the  law  of  the 
golden  rule,  as  the  proper  moral 
order  of  the  whole  V  The  read}' 
answer  is,  that  if  this  is  the  moral 
order,  then  it  is  recognized  by  the 
pure  reason  as  the  obligatory  or- 
der. But  obligation  implies  an 
obligator  ;  so  that,  by  this  process 
again,  we  are  led  back  to  God  ; 
and  our  virtue  is  made  to  consist 
in  confoi-mity  to  his  supreme  will. 
But,  if  the  moral  is  rightfully  the 
dominant  faculty  in  man,  does 
not  this  also  make  God  our  su- 
preme end  V 

We  re-affirm  the  charge,  that  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  an  abso- 
lute selfishness  is  a  logical  conclu- 
sion ;  so  that  the  boast  of  disinter- 
estedness Avhich  they  make,  is 
found  hollow  ;  and  the  reproach 
they  attempt  to  cast  upon  Christi- 
anity is  retorted  upon  themselves. 
It  is  a  significant  confirmation  of 
this  charge,  that  this  egotistical 
conclusion  has  been  expressly 
avowed  by  one  school  among  those 
most  subtile  of  antichristian  phi- 
losophers, the  German  idealists. 
This  party,  asserting  that  the 
whole  materials  of  human  thought 
are  to  be  formed  in  the  data  of 
our  consciousness  alone,  then  de- 
clare, that  consciousness  gives  us 
naught  but  our  own  ideas,  that 
what  we  delusively  call  the  objec- 
tive soui'ces  of  our  sensations  and 
perceptions,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  necessary  limitations  of 
our  own  thought  and  feeling. — 
Thus  no  evidence  remains  for  the 
existence  of  an  outer  world  of 
either  mind  or  spirit  distinct  from 
the  conscious  self  ;  and  the  only 
universe  which  remains  is  the 
something  which  thinks.  Self,  God, 
the  world,  ai'e  reduced  to  one  ; 
and  that  one  is  not  a  personal  be- 
ing, but  an  eternal  impersonal 
power  of  thought.  "Now."  says 
the  German  Pantheist,  in  the  last 
refinements  of  his  frightful  theo- 
ry ;  "  since  I,  God,  humanity,  are 
one,  let  either  God  or  humanity 
be   the   proper  end  of  existence, 


since  these  are  only  developed 
consciously  to  me  in  myself,  self 
is  the  nearest  and  properest  object 
to  receive  this  supreme  homage  ; 
and  absolute  self-gratification  is 
my  highest  rational  end.  What- 
ever I  happen  to  prefer  is  to  me, 
the  truest  and  chiefest  good  ;  what- 
ever I  happen  to  will,  is  the  high- 
est right." 

Hence  the  reflecting  man  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  these  hu- 
manitarians, who  set  out  with  the 
proudest  boasts  of  benevolence, 
end  with  the  most  engrossing  sel- 
fishness. The  highest  profes- 
sors of  this  creed  have  ever  been 
the  most  cruel  of  men. 

The  impotency  of  this  system 
for  good  is  farther  explained  by 
comparison  with  another  law  of 
christian  benevolence.  As  the 
latter  is  founded  on  the  love  of 
God,  for  its  motive,  and  looks  to 
a  future  recompense  for  its  per- 
sonal I'eward,  so  it  requires  the 
christian  who  "  would  go  about 
doing  good,"  to  resemble  his  Sa- 
vior in  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
Says  the  Apostle  John  ;  ''  Hereby 
perceive  we  the  love  (of  God)  be- 
cause he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  ; 
and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren  " — and  Paul, 
suffering  for  God's  people,  "•filled 
\\])  that  which  was  behind  of  the 
afilictions  of  Christ,  in  his  flesh 
for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
church."  It  is  tru^  that  to  pur- 
chase atoning  merit,  or  make  sat- 
isfaction to  Divine  justice  for  oth- 
ers' guilt  is  a  high  prerogative,  in 
which  the  sufterings  of  the  Son  of 
God  must  be  forever  unapproacha- 
ble. Ikit  in  the  lower  sense,  there 
is  a  true  analogy  between  the  work 
of  the  "Man  of  Sorrows,"  when 
he  "  bare  our  grief,  and  carried 
our  sorrows,"  and  the  beneficence 
of  his  followers.  In  all  their  ef- 
forts to  relieve  human  suftering 
christians  must  suffer  vicarious- 
ly :  they  can  only  lift  off  the 
burden  of  a  fellow  man,  by  bear- 
ing a  part  of  it  themselves. — 
Their    philanthropic    ministry  is 
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destined  to  be,  like  tlie  humilia- 
tion of  their  Redeemer,  essen- 
tially a  season  of  trial  ;  al- 
though cheered  by  not  a  few  of 
those  glimpses  of  solace  drawn 
by  hope  from  "the  glory  that 
should  follow,"  which  caused 
Christ,  in  the  midst  of  his  toils  to 
"rejoice  in  spirit."  The  glory 
and  blessedness  are  chiefly  future, 
and  are  with  God.  IsTow  these 
are  the  conditions  of  a  life  of  true 
philanthropy  ;  and  the  christian's 
faith  arms  him  with  forces  wliicli 
enable  him  to  fulfill  them.  But 
not  so  the  philanthropy  of  the  hu- 
manitarian. Its  good  element  is 
nothing  more  than  the  natural 
law  of  sympathy.  As  this  word 
indicates,  this  reflected  emotion 
shares  the  pain  by  wliich  it  is  ex- 
cited ;  but  the  effort  to  relieve  that 
pain  is  also  succeeded  by  an  in- 
stinctive pleasure,  which  in  man's 
imperfect  heart  is  never  wholly 
disinterested,  but  involves  some 
elements  of  self-love,  and  appetite 
for  applause.  So  it  appears  that 
the  calculaterl  end  of  all  such  acts 
of  beneficence  is  this  personal 
pleasure.  Does  one  say,  that 
sympathy  also  acts  by  an  instinc- 
tive and  involuntary  impulse  ? 
True  ;  but  can  an  uncalculating 
instinct  be  relied  on,  to  produce 
and  regulate  a  systematic  life  of 
benevolence  ?  Nay  verily — man 
will  never  be  nerved  to  the  habitu- 
al, sustained  endurance  of  suffer- 
ing, by  an  impulse  to  personal 
pleasure  :  it  is  contradiction. 

One  other  fact  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  which  the  humanita- 
rian studiously  ignores,  but  which 
the  Bible  asserts.  None  but  God 
can  truly  elevate  fallen  and  suf- 
fering humanity.  Death,  and  all 
the  ills  which  are  its  foretastes, 
came  by  sin  ;  and  sin  reigns  in 
human  hearts,  with  a  dominion 
which  nothing  but  omnipotent 
power  can  break.  All  that  hu- 
man love  can  do  is  to  labor  with 
God,  as  humble  instruments,  look- 
ing and  praying  that  he  may  give 
"the  preparation  of  the  heart," 


and  lift  up  the  suff'erers  by  a  true 
and  permanent  restoration.  More- 
over, if  our  toils  are  a  failure  as 
to  their  objects,  by  reason  of  the 
withholding  of  this  sovereign 
agency,  they  cannot  be  a  failure 
as  to  God's  glory  and  our  recom- 
pense. These  are  sure,  whether 
the  sufferer  rise  or  sink,  if  our  ef- 
forts are  made  in  love  and  faith. 
But  now,  it  is  manifest  from  this 
great  truth,  as  it  is  shown  by  ac- 
tual experience,  that  failure  must 
be  the  result  of  all  unbelieving 
philanthropy,  in  the  end.  Its  ob- 
jects refuse  to  be  rescued  tho- 
roughly ;  or  they  sink  again.  In 
asserting  this,  we  take  our  stand 
upon  the  field  of  history,  and  bold- 
ly ask  ;  where  is  the  human  device 
for  the  amelioration  of  man's  sin 
and  misery,  which  has  not  ter- 
minated, sooner  or  later,  in  fail- 
ure ?  Where  is  the  form  of  liberal 
government,  the  moral  reform  so- 
ciet}^,  the  temperance  society,  the 
agency  of  civilization,  which  has 
accomplished  its  work,  and  pre- 
served it  ?  But  when  this  world- 
ly philanthropy  fails,  as  fail  it 
must,  what  is  to  solace  its  mor- 
tification, its  disappointed  self- 
love,  its  indignation  at  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  its  objects  ? 

Another  application  of  the  fact 
of  human  depravity  remains  ;  it 
affects  the  philanthropists  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  objects. — 
Their  justice,  benevolence,  and 
synipatliy  are  imperfect  fragments 
amidst  the  ruins  of  their  fallen  na- 
ture. These  ruins,  none  but  God 
can  reconstruct  ;  and  this  he  does 
through  the  grace  revealed  in 
Christianity.  The  discussion  has 
hitherto  been  conducted  upon  the 
assumption  claimed  by  the  hu- 
manitarians, that  the  motives 
prompting  their  intervention  were 
innocent  ;  and  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  urged  is  their  insufficiency. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
argument.  God's  infallible  truth 
declares  that  all  men,  the  philan- 
thropists and  the  sufferers,  the 
philosophers  and  their  pupils,  are 
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fallen  creatures  ;  tliat  true  right- 
eousness is  ovei'povveiTd  in  iln'in 
\)y  sin,  that  the  partial  good  im- 
pulses whi(;h  remain  as  Ihc  re- 
liqui  s  of  p.iradisii  are  inferior  and 
Weak,  and  that  the  various  ek- 
nients  of  selfishness  are  in  the  as- 
cendant in  every  unre,ii;enerate 
will.  Partial  impuls  s  of  social 
adec'tion,  of  generosity,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  honor,  illuminate  in 
diflerent  degrees  the  natures  of 
these  men  ;  and  far  be  it  from  us 
to  deny  their  sincerity,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  permanent  ascen- 
dant. Sin  is  the  ruler  and  tyrant 
of  all  natural  hearts.  Now,  if 
these  things  are  indeed  so,  and 
the  humanitarians  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  admit  them,  their  blind- 
ness to  the  nature  of  their  own 
motives  only  aggravates  their 
recklessness,  and  tlie  danger  of 
mischief.  Is  their  intervention 
for  their  suffering  fellow  men 
prompted  by  genuine  sympathy  ? 
Let  it  be  admitted  ;  but  this  prin- 
ciple is  unstable  ;  and  so  sur*  ly 
as  they  are  men,  the  othir  prin- 
ciples, love  of  power,  love  of  ap- 
plaus.\  conceit,  pride,  ambition, 
self-righteousnt  ss,  or  some  of 
them,  are  mingled  in  some  ratio^ 
in  every  benehcent  action.  Let 
the  unvvorthiness  or  ingratitude 
of  the  objects,  or  mortilication  of 
failure,  or  opposition  concerning 
the  methods  of  benevolence,  super- 
vene, anil  how  easily,  hovr  natu- 
rally, do  the  movements  of  philan- 
thropy slide  into  those  of  the  ma- 
lignant emotions.  Thus  is  gene- 
rated the  monster,  fanatiiasm  ;  in 
which  all  that  remains  of  the  bene- 
ficent purpose  is  a  pretext,  to 
blind  the  mind  of  the  fanatic  to 
the  true  nature  of  his  emotions, 
and  to  sanctify  to  himself  all  their 
enormities.  The  cold  and  glitter- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  imagination 
is  combined  with  the  malignant 
passions  of  self-disp'ay,  lust  of 
power,  and  hatred  ;  and  the  whole, 
borrowing  the  sacred  name  of  phi- 
lanthropy, goes  forth  upon  its  de- 
stroying career. 


The  true  character  of  this  fanati- 
cism may  be  disclosed  by  easy 
tests.  If  love  were  the  true  spring 
of  its  pretended  zeal,  that  benig- 
nant emotion  ought  to  display 
itself  consistently,  in  the  gi-neral 
lif",  and  esi)ecially  in  the  daily 
practiced  duties  of  home  and  fami- 
ly, Avhich  should  hold  the  first 
place  in  ev<  ry  healthy  conscience. 
Bat  when  tho  private  life  of  your 
fiery  declaimer  against  social 
wrongs  is  examined,  it  is  usually 
found  to  be  characteri?;ed  by  do- 
m^stic  harshmss,  injustice  and 
si'ltishness  ;  his  wife,  his  children, 
his  servants,  feel  little  of  that 
abounding  l)eneficence  which  he 
delights  to  ventilate  abroad  con- 
cerning the  wrongs  of  the  distant 
and  unknown.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  men  of  practical  kindli- 
ness, whn  actually  exercise  a  gene- 
rous and  self-denying  benevolence, 
in  that  home-s[)here,  where  be- 
nev(  lence  is  most  practicable,  are 
seld  )m  found  among  tln'Se  self- 
constituted  assertors  of  the  wrongs 
of  humanity.  Moreover  ;  1. 1  any 
individual  among  the  pretended 
objects  of  his  sympathy  be  brought 
to  their  own  door,  and  thrown 
upon  this  actual  help  ;  he  will  be 
very  likely  to  find  it  a  most  un- 
substantial dependence.  The  fiery 
philanthropist  will  speedily  teach 
him  that  while  he  is  very  willing 
to  gratify  his  malice  by  scolding 
his  opponents,  or  his  pride  by 
parading  his  benevolence,  he  has 
little  thoncht  of  sacrificing  either 
his  own  money  or  convenience  for 
the  suiFerer. 

From  this  position,  the  mis- 
chievous and  corrupting  effects  of 
preached  crusades  against  organ- 
ized social  systems  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  evil,  receives  a  facile 
explanation.  Christianity  and  its 
true  ministers  make  it  their  main 
business  to  address  the  individu- 
al ;  and  their  topics  are  his  own 
duties  and  sins.  They  separate 
him,  they  tell  him  his  spiritual 
necessities  ;  they  say  :  '  Thou  art 
the  man  :'  they  teach  him  to  make 
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his  own  spiritual  amendment  his  in  constant  contrast  with  his  own 

chief  care.     Thus,  by  sanctifying  rectitude  ;  so  that  this  preaching, 

each  individual,  human  society  is  instead    of   inculcating    humility 

etiectually  regenerated :    and  or-  and   sanctity,   is    nothing  but    a 

gauic  evils  easily  disappear.     But  ministration  of  spiritual  pride,  ar- 

when  once  the  pulpit  is  perverted  rogance,  and  hatred.     And  hence 

to  declaim  habitually  against  the  its  popularity.     It  is  much  more 

public  sins  of  communities,  and  to  agreeable  to  an  evil  heart,  to  be 

agitate  for  their  reform,  the  indi-  reminded  of  its  OAvn  superior  ex- 

vidttal  is  encouraged  to  lose  sight  cellence,  and  to  be  invited  to  the 

of  his  own  errors,  (the  only  ones  work  of   reviling   its   opponents, 

he  is  responsible  for,  or  alole  to  than  to  be  summoned  to  the  toils 

reform,)   and    to   occupy  himself  of   self-discipline,    the    mortifica- 

with  the  wrong-doings  of  others,  tions  of  personal  contrition,  and 

But  these  are'of  course,  painted  the  crticifixion  of  carnal  affections. 


CJESAR   AND  CLEOPATRA. 

BY   J.   AUGUSTI^"E   SICiNAIGO. 

Qtteen  of  Egypt,  I  am  leaving — 

I  must  tear  myself  away. 
Else  the  magic  of  thj'  grieving 

Still  wotild  bind  me  to  thy  s'way. 
Farewell,  charmer,  I  am  going 

From  the  dark  mysterious  Kile  ; 
"Where  I  know  enchantment's  flowing 

To  ensnare  me  in  thy  smile. 

In  an  uncontrolling  madness, 

I  wottld  liittnge  in  the  abyss 
For  a  moment  of  pure  gladness — 

Die  on  Cleopatra's  kiss. 
From  this  pomp,  oh,  qtieen,  so  regal 

I  mttst  rush  across  the  foam  ; 
I  mtist  not  desert  the  Eagle, 

I'iov  forgetfttl  be  of  Rome. 

Ah  !  thou  'St  cut  beyond  the  healing, 

It  has  reached  my  inmost  soul ; 
Siren  !  what  is  all  this  feeling 

Over  whicii  I've  no  control  V 
Where,  oh  !  where 's  my  steel-clad  armor  ? 

Must  I  manhood  thus  deprave  ? 
By  the  gods!  I'll  yield  not,  charmer — 

ISTever  yield  to  be  thy  slave  ! 

Oh  !  but  this  is  madness,  blindness  ! 

I  will  every  heart-throb  quell  ; 
Burst  through  this  Plutonian  kindness, 

And  the  magnet  of  thy  spell. 
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"What,  ho  there  !  bring  up  my  legions  ; 

Let  me  hear  the  thundering  drums — 
I  will  leave  these  haunted  regions — 

Tell  my  men  their  leader  comes  ! 

Queen,  farewell — this  triumph's  grander 

Than  Pharsalia's  day  of  fame, 
Macedonian  Alexander 

Can  no  greater  victory  claim. 
Sorceress  !  noAv  I  leave  thy  blisses, 

And  I  tear  me  from  thy  wiles. 
Incantations  and  thy  kisses, 

And  the  magic  of  thy  smiles. 

Once  more  on  the  field  of  duty, 

Thy  enchantments  I  defy  ; 
Eome  has  conquered  o'er  thy  beauty, 

Sweet  incantatrice,  good-bye  ! 
Helmsman,  steer  the  galleys  foamward, 

Toward  the  Capitolian  dome  : 
Shout,  for  we  are  sailing  homeward, 

To  our  own  imperial  Rome. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  1866. 


THE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  proud  old  Commonwealth,  terial,  as  well  as  moral  power. — 
to  a  greater  extent  than  most  of  With  unsurpassed  agricultural  re- 
her  sister  States,  sacrificed  her  sources  in  her  soils,  naturally  fer- 
material  wealth  in  our  late  strug-  tile,  and  generally  capable  of  the 
gle  for  political  freedom,  but  she  highest  degree  of  cultivation  ;  with 
has  lost  nothing  in  honor,  and  dig-  extensive  stores  of  mineral  fertili- 
nity,  and  self-respect.  Her  social  zers,  a  mild  and  salubrious  cli- 
system,  has  been  broken  up,  her  mate,  facilities  for  extending  lines 
cities  have  been  burned,  the  dwel7  of  transportation  in  every  direc- 
lings  of  her  people  have  been  pil-  tion,  she  possesses  means  for  pro- 
laged,  and  their  fields  laid  waste  ;  gress  in  agriculture,  not  surpass- 
but  despair  is  nowhere  seen  de-  ed  by  thnse  of  any  other  State  on 
picted  upon  the  countenances  of  this  continent.  Then  the  count- 
hcr  sons.  With  character  and  less  streams  that  run  among  the 
moral  wealth  untarnished,  with  hills  and  mountains  of  every  part 
courage  still  left  to  rise  above  mis-  of  the  State  above  tide-water,  af- 
fortunes,  with  their  physical  ener-  ford  a  motive  power  for  machine- 
gies  developed  and  strengthened  ry,  not  simply  sufficient  to  make 
by  the  hardships  and  self-denials  this  one  of  the  first  manufacturing 
i.iaposed  upon  them  by  the  late  regions  of  the  world,  but  sufficient, 
war,  they  are  ready  for  any  and  if  need  be,  to  work  every  mill  now 
eyery  effort  to  restore  prosperity  in  operation  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
t-)  their  native  State.  Again,  there  are  treasures  of  al- 

Virginia  has  yet  within  herself  most  fabulous   value,  hidden  be- 

fountains  of  almost  unlimited  ma-  neath  almost  every  hill  and  moun- 
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tain  and  valley  within  the  limits 
of  the  State. 

With  80  many  elements  of 
strength  in  her  productive  fields, 
in  her  running  streams,  in  her  in- 
exhaustible mines,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  character  of  her  sons,  Vir- 
ginia, we  tirmly  believe,  is  destined 
to  work  out  for  herself  a  glorious 
future— to  attain  a  position  of 
wealth,  and  honor,  and  influence 
heretofore  unknown. 

But  we  must  not  open  for  our  dis- 
cussion too  wide  a  field.  It  would 
require  volumes  to  present,  in  all 
their  fulness  and  extent,  the  va- 
rious topics  above  suggested.  We 
must  therefore,  pass  most  of  them 
without  further  notice,  and  con- 
fine what  we  have  to  say  at  pres- 
ent, to  a  single  subject  of  special 
interest — "  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Virginia."  Here,  too,  we  must 
limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  sketch — 
giving  only  a  sort  of  "  Index  Re- 
rum,"  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  chief  localities, 
the  extent  and  the  value  of  the  vast 
mineral  deposits  which  the  hand 
of  Providence  has  bestowed  so 
lavishly  upon  this  favored  State. 

GEOLOGICAL  OUTLINE. 

We  cannot  very  easily  give  either 
clearness  or  point  to  our  sketch 
of  the  numerous  and  extensive 
mines  we  propose  to  bring  in  re- 
view, without  giving,  in  the  first 
place,  a  brief  out-line  of  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  territory 
over  which  our  investigations  ex- 
tend. We  therefore  request  the 
reader  to  open  a  map  of  Virginia, 
and  trace  out  the  lines  by  whicn 
we  shall  divide  the  State  into  seve- 
ral very  general,  but  very  natural 
zones,  each  of  which  is  character- 
ized by  peculiar  geological,  and 
consequently,  by  mineralogical  fea- 
tvires.  On  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. — 
Let  us  begin  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  State. 

1.  Suppose  a  line  drawn  al- 
most directly  south  from  Stafford, 
through  Fredericksburg  and  Rich- 


mond to  Petersburg,  then  bearing 
west  of  south  to  pass  into  North 
Carolina  in  the  direction  of  Ral- 
eigh ;  such  a  line  may  be  regarded 
as  marking  out  in  a  general  way, 
the  western  boundary  of  what  is 
known  to  geologists  as  the  "  Ter- 
tiary Formation,"  as  far  as  it  is 
developed  in  this  State,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  form  its  eastern 
limit.  Prof.  Rogers  says;  "va- 
rious beds  of  clay  and  sand,  near- 
ly horizontal  in  position,  abound- 
ing in  fossil  shells,  and  the  re- 
mains of  large  marine  animals, 
form  the  characteristic  strata  of 
this  division  of  the  State,  while 
occasional  bands  of  iron  ore,  and 
beds  of  green  sand,  and  a  small 
portion  of  gypsum,  occurring  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  fossilif- 
erous  deposites  of  the  region,  are 
among  its  other  materials  of 
value."  But  above  all  other  min- 
eral deposites  (in  point  of  value) 
found  in  this,  which  we  shall  call 
our  "Eastern  Section,"  are  the 
immense  beds  of  shell-marl,  which 
by  their  application  to  the  soil 
have  redeemed  many  sections  of 
the  country  from  hopeless  sterility, 
and  have  "  turned  the  wilderness 
into  a  fruitful  field." 

2.  That  portion  of  the  State 
west  of  the  line  above  described, 
and  that  part  of  the  Pot(jmac  ly- 
ing between  Stafford  and  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  having  the  Blue  Ridge 
for  its  western  limit,  we  shall  re- 
gard as  a  second  zone,  and  call  it 
the  "Piedmont  section."  This 
extensive  region  rests  upon  rocks 
which  are  generally  stratified,  and 
most  of  which  are  closely  related 
to  each  other  in  many  particu- 
lars, but  all  of  which  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  Tertiary  strata  of 
the  Eastern  section.  They  be- 
long to  the  oldest  of  the  stratitied 
rocks— the  first  formed  in  the  geo- 
logical history  of  our  globe.  The 
subterranean  forces,  by  which 
these  rocks  have  been  thrown  up 
from  their  originally  horizontal 
position,  have  so  acted  as  to  break 
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them  by  lines  of  fissure  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  general 
line  of  the  Blue  Eiclge  ;  and  so  as 
to  leave  the  upturned  strata  Avith 
various  degrees  of  inclination,  dip- 
ping sometimes  South-eastward 
and  sometimes  Xorth-eastward  ; 
but  over  the  greater  part  of  this 
section,  embracing  the  Blue  Ridge 
itself,  the  dip  (or  slope)  is  in  a 
S.  E.  direction. 

The  lowest  rocks  of  this  section 
are  gneiss,  mica-slate,  talc-slate, 
&c.,— all  doubtless  deposited  by 
water,  but  so  modified  subsequent- 
ly by  heat,  as  to  be  called  ''  meta- 
niorphic  rocks. ' '  Those  deposited 
at  a  later  period,  and  not  subjec- 
ted so  directly  to  the  influence  of 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  but 
still  somewhat  modified  by  that 
agency,  are  called  '' semi-meta- 
morphic  rocks."  In  the  further 
prosecution  of  our  subject  we  shall 
find  these  rocks  to  be  the  store- 
house of  some  of  the  richest,  and 
most  remarkable  veins  of  metal- 
ic  ores,  to  be  found  any  where  in 
the  world.  The  same  zone  wi- 
dens as  it  passes  across  IST.  C, 
and  embraces  the  richest  mineral 
deposites  of  that  State. 

3.  Another  natural  division  of 
Virginia,  no  less  remarkable,  and 
perhaps  more  interesting,  than 
the  one  just  described,  has  the 
Western  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
for  its  boundary  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  somewhat  broken,  but  near- 
ly parallel  ridge  on  the  other  side, 
called  in  difterent  parts,  ''North, " 
"  Walker's"  and  "Clinch "  moun- 
tains, and  extending  from  the  Po- 
tomac, near  the  IST.  W.  corner  of 
Berkeley  county,  to  the  Teii^essee 
line  near  where  it  is  crossed  by 
Holston  river.  This  we  shall  de- 
note as  the  "  Valley  section  ;" 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that' 
it  possesses  many  points  of  great 
interest,  apart  from  its  important 
connection  with  the  history  of  the 
late  war. 

The  rocks  underlying  the  great- 
er part  of  tlie  valley  are  limestone. 
Thev  are  of  verv  ancient  date  'in 


geological  history,  but  much  more 
recent  than  the  rocks  of  the  '-Pied- 
mont section,"  and  abound  in  ma- 
rine fossils.  The  strata  here  have 
been  dislocated,  upheaved  and 
tossed  about  in  the  most  wonder- 
ful manner ;  but  they  have  been 
made  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
the  repository  of  almost  boundles»s 
stores  of  mineral  wealth. 

4.  All  that  region  lying  be- 
tween the  "•  Valley  section,"  and 
the  somewhat  undefined  and  ill- 
defined  boundary  of  "  West  Vir- 
ginia," (so-called,)  will  form  our 
"  Western  section  " — the  western 
limit  of  the  area  we  propose  to  ex- 
plore. Here  we  have  a  series  of 
mountain  ranges  formed  chiefly  of 
sandstones  and  slates  (or  shales,! 
M'ith  some  tolerabl}'  extensive  beds 
of  limestone  and  coal.  Here  na- 
ture seems  to  have  jjut  forth  her 
hand,  to  mingle  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  the  most  striking  pro- 
portions, as  if  to  call  oft'  our  at- 
tention fiom  the  desert  barreness 
which  characterizes  manj^  parts  of 
this  rugged  region. 

THE   MINERALS   CLASSIFIED. 

For  the  sake  of  system  and  clear- 
ness, we  shall  observe,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  uniform  order  in  our 
examination  of  the  minerals  of 
value,  found  in  the  several  sections 
of  the  State,  above  defined.  A 
general  classification  Avili,  there- 
fore, be  of  service  in  attaining  the 
end  we  have  in  view.  The  ar- 
rangement here  given  has  not 
been  adopted,  because  of  any  re- 
lation the  several  classes  have  to 
each  other  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  btit  with  reference  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  relative  economic 
value  of  each  at  the  present  time. 
We  shall,  therefore,  treat  tuem  in 
the  following  order  : 

1.  3fc'talic  Ores;  Such  as  those 
of  iron,  gold,  copjjer,  lead,  &c. 

2.      The      Coals — Bituminous, 
semi-bituminous  and    anthracite. 
3.     Mineral  Fertilizers;  as  lin>e, 
ma^l,jgr^en  sand,  gypsuni,  die.  , 
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>■  4.  Buihlmg  Material;  such  as 
is  used  for  architectural  and  engi- 
neerina;  purposes. 

5.     Other  Minerals,  useful  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures. 


Iron.  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  look  at  the  ores  of  A'^ir- 
•■^inia — whether  with  reference  to 
their  general  importance,  their 
abundance,  or  their  local  value — 
those  yielding  iron  stand  out  as 
the  most  conspicuous  in  the  rich 
a,nd  varied  catalogue  Ave  have  be- 
fore us.  It  would  require  no  la- 
bored eflbrt  to  show,  that,  for  varie- 
ty of  form,  for  extent  of  distribu- 
tion, and  for  quantity  and  quali- 
ty, the  iron  ores  of  this  State  are 
not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  oth- 
er part  of  this  continent.  We  are 
confident  that  this  point  will  be 
fully  established,  even  by  the  gene- 
ral review  we  are  able  to  give  of 
the  numerous  mines  already  ex- 
plored. We  shall  show,  that  of 
the  four  general  sections  into 
which  we  have  divided  the  State, 
all  except  the  eastern  abound  in 
rich  and  extensive  iron  mines  ; 
and  even  the  Eastern  section  it- 
self has  very  considerable  depos- 
ites  of  this  metal,  which  many  be- 
lieve may  be  made  profitable  at 
some  future  day  ;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent we  shall  pass  these  by  without 
further  notice. 

In  the  "Piedmont  section" 
there  are  two  belts,  lying  nearly 
parallel  with  each  other  and  with 
the  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  both  of 
which  abound  in  iron  ores  of  the 
finest  quality.  One  of  these  lies  a 
little  below  the  range  of  the  South- 
west mountain,  and  occupies  por- 
tions of  tlie  counties  of  Fairfax, 
Prince  William,  Stafford,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Louisa,  Goochland,  Flu- 
vanna, Buckingham,  Appomat- 
tox, Campbell,  Halifax  and  Pitt- 
sylvania, touching  also  upon  the 
borders  of  some  other  counties. — 
The  ores  found  in  this  belt  are 
both  hematites  (hydrated  perox- 
ide of  iron)  and  the  magnetic  or 


black  oxide.  These  varieties  y  ield 
from  50  to  85  per  centum  of  metal 
and  are  easily  reduced.  In  seve- 
ral of  the  counties  above  named, 
furnaces  have  been  successfully 
worked' in  past  times  ;  and  all  that 
is  now  wanting  to  make  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  profitable  here,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
State,  is  a  convenient  and  economi- 
cal supply  of  fuel.  But,  as  seve- 
ral of  these  counties  border  on 
the  James  River  Canal,  not  very 
remote  from  the  great  Richmond 
coal  field,  there  is  much  reason  to 
hope  and  believe  that  the  modern 
improvements  in  working  furna- 
ces with  bituminous  coal,  will 
soon  be  introduced  into  this  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  make  these 
extensive  mines,  now  idle,  a  source 
of  great  profit  to  their  owners, 
and  of  wealth  to  the  State. 

The  second  belt  of  iron  ore  iu 
this  section  lies  nearer  the  base 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  than  the  one 
above  described.  It,  too,  follows 
the  direction  of  the  geological 
lines  of  the  State  as  pointed  out 
by  the  ranges  of  mountains.  The 
developments  of  ore  in  this  belt 
are  seen  to  some  extent,  in  all  the 
counties  lying  along  the  S.  E. 
base  of  the" Blue  Ridge,  from  Lou- 
don to  Patrick  ;  and  in  most  of 
these  counties  rich  and  extensive 
mines  could  be  opened  at  but  lit- 
tle cost.  Magnetic  ore  of  the 
finest  quality,  much  of  which  can 
be  wrought  directly  into  bar-iron 
with  an  ordinary  forge  fire, 
abounds  throughout  this  whole 
region.  In  Bedford  and  Amherst 
comities,  both  bordering  on  the 
canal  and  on  lines  of  railroad, 
these  ores  may  be  made  available, 
whenever  the  capital  and  labor 
of  the  State  resume  their  normal 
positions  and  functions.  Our 
friend  Col.  J.  M.  McCue,  of  Au- 
gusta county,  says  in  a  private  let- 
ter, in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ments of  this  ore  in  Amherst  and 
Kelson  ;  ' '  At  a  number  of  points 
the  ore  crops  out  in  large,  distinct 
and  well   defined  ledges.      It  is. 
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near  the  surface  mixed  with  sand, 
but  from  experiments  already 
made  by  the  '  Rosa  Lee '  iron 
company  of  this  county  (Augus- 
ta, )  there  can  be  readily  smelted 
from  the  ore,  bar-iron  of  the  best 
quality^  possessing  tenacity,  duc- 
tility and  hardnesss,  and  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel.  The  larger  part  of 
it  is  near  enough  to  rail  and  water 
transportation  to  make  it  valua- 
ble. Besides  the  magnetic,  there 
are  some  large  deposites  of  hema- 
tite ore  in  Amherst  of  good  quali- 
ty, and  if  not  convenient  to  tim- 
ber, it  is  sufficiently  near  to  water 
transportation  to  enable  the  use 
of  coal  in  its  manufacture." 

There  are  other  subordinate  de- 
posites of  iron  in  this  extensive 
and  important  section  of  the  State, 
some  of  which,  like  that  in  Pow- 
hatan county,  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  coal  field,  and  have 
a  prospective  value  which  cannot 
now  be  determined. 

An  interesting  geological  fea- 
ture of  this  section,  and  one  of  the 
highest  importance  in  working 
furnaces,  is  the  existence  of  seve- 
ral extensive  deposites  of  lime- 
stone, one  of  which  traverses  the 
State  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  passing 
through  Fauquier,  Culpepper,  Or- 
ange, Albemarle,  along  the  line 
of  James  River  from  the  corner  of 
Albemarle  to  a  point  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Lynchburg,  thence 
across  Campbell  and  other  coun- 
ties into  aSTorth  Carolina. 

When  we  cross  the  Blue  Ridge 
into  the  valley,  as  soon  as  we 
reach  the  western  base  ot  the 
mountain — in  many  places  before 
we  reach  the  base — we  come  upon 
one  of  the  finest  belts  of  iron  ore 
in  the  world.  It  is  found  chiefly 
in  a  heavy  stratum  of  brown  shale 
lying  between  the  sandstone  which 
forms  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  extensive  lime- 
stone formation,  that  gives  char- 
acter to  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  beyond.  It  passes  entirely 
across  the  State    from  Harper's 


Ferry  to  the  Tennessee  line — nofe 
forming  one  continuous  deposite, 
or  stratum  of  ore,  but  making  ex- 
tensive and  somewhat  irregular  de- 
posites of  fine  hematite  at  short  in- 
tervals throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance. These  have  been  exten- 
sively worked  in  Rockingham, 
Augusta,  Rockbridge,  Botetourt, 
Roanoke,  Floyd,  Carroll  and  Gray- 
son. For  fine  foundery  work,  the 
metal  from  this  region  is  regarded 
as  of  superior  quality.  Many  of 
the  furnaces,  however,  have  been 
long  idle  for  want  of  fuel,  and 
from  other  causes. 

Numerous  veins  of  superior  ore 
are  also  found  in  the  limestone  of 
the  valley,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  worked  very  profitably,  and 
produced  metal  of  the  best  quality 
for  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  ; 
but  the  want  of  fuel  is  now  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  in  the  way  of  making 
these  mines  available. 

The  "  Western  section  "  which 
we  have  marked  out  also  abounds 
in  rich  and  extensive  deposites  of 
this  important  metal.  Here,  too, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Stalte,  we 
find  the  lines  of  ore-veins  follow- 
ing the  geological  lines  of  eleva- 
tion and  depression,  as  marked 
out  by  the  courses  of  the  moun- 
tains. Thej"^  are  found  along  the 
western  base  of  the  North  moun- 
tain, and  along  the  bases  of  seve- 
ral ridges  farther  west,  having  the 
same  geological  structure  as  the 
North  mountain.  Such  cases  of 
similarity  in  the  geology  of  two 
regions,  has  often  pointed  to  the 
probable  existence  of  valuable 
minerals  in  the  one,  even  long  be- 
fore they  were  discovered,  because 
of  their  having  been  previouslj'^ 
discovered  in  the  other.  The  he- 
matite ores  have  been  found  here 
in  great  profusion,  and  of  the  rich- 
est quality.  Some  valuable  fossil 
ores  are  also  found  in  the  same  re- 
gion. These  several  varieties  yield 
from  65  to  85  per  cent,  of  superior 
metal. 

Furnaces  have  been  supplied 
from  the  mines  alonsr  this  belt  for 
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ithe  greater  part  of  a  century. — 
The  scene  of  their  operations  em- 
ibraces  the  western  parts  of  Fred- 
-erick,  Shenandoah,  Eockingham, 
Augusta,  Eockbridge  and  Bote- 
•tourt  counties,  with  several  locali- 
.ties  in  Bath  and  Alleghany.— 
Wherever  the  ore  of  this  formation 
is  found,  there  is  a  contiguous 
stratum  of  excellent  limestone 
easily  quarried.  The  recent  open- 
ing of  some  promising  veins  of 
coal  in  this  region  presents  a  most 
flattering  prospect  for  the  future. 
Far  to  the  South-west,  in  Taze- 
well, Scott  and  Lee,  iron  and 
coal  lie  side  by  side  in  great 
abundance,  awaiting  lines  of  trans- 
portation   with  capital    and    en- 


terprise to  make  them  of  enor- 
mous value. 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  upon 
this  part  of  our  subject,  and  shall 
only  add,  that  more  than  half  the 
counties  of  Virginia  are  said  to 
have  iron  ores  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  be  profitably  worked, 
wherever  the  requisite  supply  or 
fuel  can  be  obtained  ;  and  if  the 
James  Eiver  and  Kanawha  Canal 
ever  penetrates  the  vast  coal  de- 
posites  of  the  great  Kanawha  val- 
ley, it  will  bring  the  fuel  and  ores 
of  the  State  together  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  Virginia  may  yet  be- 
come the  successful  rival  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  production  of  iron. 


TO  BE  CONTINITED. 


RIMMEK. 


I  stand  before  tlieo,  Rimmer, 

And  as  tby  cliosen  wife  ; 
Give  your  honor  to  my  keeping, 

As  I  give  mj'  own  to  thee. 

Wind  no  rosy  veil  ahout  me, 

'My  actual  self  to  hide  ; 
As  a  Real— not  Ideal — 

Look  upon  your  future  bride. 

You  smile  at  my  odd  fancies- 
Smile— but  know  me  as  I  am, 

Or  our  voices  ne'er  can  mingle 
In  the  holy  marriage  psalm. 

You  flatter  mo,  gay  Rimmer, 
You  call  my  eyes  sky  bright  I 

.Have  you  seen  the  blue  skies  darken 
At  falling  of  the  night? 

You  vow  my  cheeks  are  petals 

.From  living  roses  rent ; 
Ah,  the  roses  wither,  Rimmer, 

When  the  summer  shine  is  spent ! 

'There  !  my  unbound  hair  you're  ealllns 
Golden  eddies  of  the  morn  ! 


Do  you  know  the  dawn-waves  whiten 
When  the  yellow  sun  is  gone  ? 

If  you  love  me,  if  you  trust  me, 

Erring  human,  as  you  see  ; 
Give  your  honor  to  my  keeping, 

As  I  give  my  own  to  thee. 

My  life  I  cast  before  thee, 

Its  pages  lie  unclaspt ; 
Read  from  Alpha  to  Omega, 

Judge  the  future  by  the  past. 

Can'stthou  mete  as  I  have  measured 
Truth  as  boundless  as  the  sea'? 

Si)eak  !  my  heart  will  not  be  broken — 
Ha !  'tis  glorious  to  be  free  ! 

Oh,  forgive  me,  wayward  Rimmer ! 

No  love  nor  faith  I  lack  ; 
But  the  wedding  robes  are  holy 

As  the  coffin's  solemn  black  I 

Our  souls  are  God's,  not  ours — 

My  heart  is  all  I  bring  ; 
Lift  me  higher,  Royal  lover  ! 

I  crowii  thee — Oh,  my  King  ! 
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TWELVE  MONTHS  IN   SPAIN. 


■I©UR>'EY  TO   MADRID. 


We  take  our  seats  iu  the  dili- 
gence at  Bayoune — our  part}^  of 
two  unencumbered  young  Ameri- 
cans. Twenty  miles,  through  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  Basque, 
over  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  along  the  shore  of  Biscay's 
sleepless  Bay,  Avill  bring  us  to  the 
frontier  of  Spain. 

Within  a  few  hours  ride  of 
Spain  !  It  were  not  possible  to 
tell  our  emotions  at  this  near 
prospect  of  the  enchanted  land, 
where  the  Carthagenian  and  Ro- 
man, the  Goth  and  Moor,  have 
met  and  mingled  in  mortal  fray. 
We  gave  a  loose  rein  to  our  imagi- 
nations, and  dreamed  over  again 
all  that  song  or  romance  had  told 
us  of  fair  women  and  brave  men 
in  the  region  whither  ten  stout 
mules,  under  whip  and  spur,  were 
rapidl}^  carrying  us. 

"  But  there's  many  a  slip 
Between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

We  pass  through  the  dirty 
streets  of  a  small  dirty  village. — 
Our  diligence  draws  up  in  front 
of  the  ii'ench  custom-house  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa — a 
streamlet  that  divides  France  and 
Spain.  There  is  the  promised 
land  in  full  view.  The  surround- 
ings are  all  enrapturing — the 
mountains  on  our  left,  the  rest- 
less waters  of  Biscay  on  our  right, 
while  the  ground  beneath  our  feet 
and  the.hills  on  every  side  are  fa- 
mous in  warlike  story.  We  have, 
however,  but  a  moment  to  enjoy 
the  scene  and  to  think  of  history, 
when  our  eager  expectations  are 
rudely  dashed  with  disappoint- 
ment. An  officer  examines  our 
passports — that  abomination  of  Eu- 
ropean traveling — a  shake  of  his 
head,  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  a 
few  words  of  bad  French,  told  us 


something  Avas  wrong.  What  was 
the  matter  '?  Our  passports  had 
not  been  properly  viseed  at  Bay- 
onne.  We  had  omitted  to  pay 
some  official  a  few  francs,  who 
lived  b}-  writing  his  name  on  pass- 
ports. We  explained  and  protest- 
ed that  we  were  neither  smugglers 
nor  refugees  leaving  France  for 
crime — but  honest  gentlemen  seek- 
ing pleasure  in  Spain.  The  omis- 
sion, at  the  worst,  was  merely  for- 
mal. We  offered  to  pay  at  the 
frontier  what  we  shoitld  have  paid 
at  Bayonne,  in  the  hope  that  the 
chance  of  pocketing  the  money 
for  himself  would  tempt  him  to  let 
us  pass.  But  in  vain.  We  must  go 
back  to  Bayonne  and  get  the  regu- 
lar vise.  Here  Avas  a  provoking 
fix.  The  diligence  would  not  re- 
turn to  Bayonne  till  next  day. — 
The  village,  we  were  rather  sur- 
lily told  by  the  custom-house  offi- 
cial, had  not  so  much  as  an  ac- 
commodation in  the  way  of  an 
inn — far  less  in  the  shape  of  any 
means  of  getting  us  back  to  Bay- 
onne. So  there  we  were — emp- 
tied out,  bag  and  baggage,  into 
the  streets.  Our  diligence  crossed 
the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Bidas- 
soa and  went  on  its  way  rejoicing, 
while  ^ve,  forgetful  of  dead  heroes 
or  live  dark-eyed  beauties,  were 
brought  much  to  that  practical 
turn  of  mind  which  a  fellow  feels 
who  finds  himself  suddenly  put 
out  of  a  railway  train. 

We  must  do  something.  So  we 
walked  back  very  downcast  to  the 
miserable  village.  We  soon  had  a 
crowd  around,  us,  on  which,  how- 
ever, our  small  stock  of  Spanish 
and  French,  our  signs  and  gesticu- 
lations were  wasted.  We  under- 
stood nolDody,  and  noljody  under- 
stood us.  The  Basque  provinces, 
in   the   heart   of  which   we   then. 
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were,  speak  a  hideous  mougrel 
i argon  utterly  unintelligible  to 
everybody  but  natives.  Indeed 
the  barbarous  people  have  a  tra- 
dition, that  the  devil  himself,  who, 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  no 
fool,  studied  their  language  seven 
years  and  Avas  able  to  master  only 
three  words.  In  the  midst  of  our 
perplexity  to  make  known  our 
straits,  a  tall  savage-looking 
man  presented  himself  and  mut- 
tered a  few  words  of  murderous 
English.  jSTever  did  the  accents 
of  our  mother  tongue  sound  so 
grateful  as  when  stammered  over 
by  this  Basque  peasant.  Our  in- 
terpreter's life  had  been  eventful, 
at  least,  for  a  Basque,  who  are  a 
kind  of  people  that  rarely  wander 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He  had  a 
long  while  before  we  saw  him 
found  his  way  to  Boston,  where 
he  had  employed  himself  for  iive 
years  in  the  ice  business  and  gath- 
ered together  enough  money  to 
carry  him  back  to  his  native  vil- 
lage— the  cynosure  of  neighbor- 
ing eyes.  He  had  been  returned 
home  about  seven  years,  and  had 
not  met  w^ith  any  person,  beside 
ourselves,  on  whom  he  could  ex- 
ercise his  English.  He  and  his 
fellow  villagers  were  kind  to  us, 
and  exerted  themselves  to  secure 
our  return  to  Bayonne  that  same 
day. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  upon 
this  singular  people  among  whom 
we  were  forced  to  spend  a  few 
hours.  The  Basques  are  republi- 
can in  ideas  and  in  manners. — 
They  hold  to  a  universal  nobility 
among  men,  and  claim  that  birth 
alone,  in  the  Basque  districts,  en- 
titles a  man  to  their  natural  peer- 
age and  glorious  privilege  .  of 
equality.  This  imparts  to  their 
character  a  certain  independence, 
which  readily  finds  a  fellow-feeling 
among  Americans.  Our  interpre- 
ter told  us,  with  an  evident  pur- 
pose to  compliment  the  Grand 
Republic  as  well  as  he  knew  how, 
that  next  to  his  own  country  he 
preferred  ours.     Por  the  rest,  they 


are  said  to  be  a  brave,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious race,  boorish  in  man- 
ners, low  in  mental  culture,  and 
much  given  to  superstitious  prac- 
tices ;  among  which  is  that  of  of- 
fering yearly  oblations  of  corn  and 
bread  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

And  now,  too,  as  vfe  have  been 
put  to  the  trouble  of  coming  back 
to  Bayonne,  I  will  say  a  word  about 
that  place,  which  I  had  not  intend- 
ed to  do.  Beautiful  for  situation 
on  the  Ba}''  of  Biscay,  Bayonne, 
like  almost  every  town  in  Europe, 
is  memorable  for  its  sieges  and 
battles  ;  in  one  of  which  some 
Basques  stuck  their  knives  into 
the  muzzles  of  their  muskets  ;  and 
thus  gave  the  idea  of  the  bayonet 
(from  Bayona — the  Basque  name 
for  Bayonne) — the  most  irresisti- 
ble weapon  of  modern  warfare. 

We  take  our  seats  again  in  the 
diligence  at  Bayonne,  all  the  wi-. 
ser,  and  our  purses  a  trifle  lighter, 
for  the  mishap  of  the  day  before. 
We  again  pass  the  village  where 
the  good  Basque  folks  had  been 
kind  to  us — we  again  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  Erencli  custom-house 
• — our  passports  are  again  scrutin- 
ized, found  all  right,  and  we  en- 
ter Spain  without  further  let  or 
hindrance. 

Isnio,  conspicuous  on  its  hill, 
just  beyond  the  frontier,  is  our 
first  station.  Here  we  rest  a  few 
hours,  while  we  go  tlyrough  the 
ordeal  of  custom-house  examina- 
tion, ere  we  start  on  our  three 
days'  journey  to  the  capital.  And 
let  us  despatch  that  journey  quick. 
For,  except  the  novelty  of  new 
scenes,  new  faces,  and  new  cus- 
toms, which  we  shall  find  more 
time  to  delineate  hereafter,  it  had 
no  more  of  interest  or  incident 
than  a  three  days'  journey  any- 
where else.  And  yet  we  had  one 
cause  of  excitement,  not  to  say  of 
alarm,  which,  as  it  is  common  to 
every  traveler  in  Spain,  might  as 
well  be  disposed  of  in  this  place 
once  for  all. 

We  had  heard,  before  reaching 
Spain,   many  stories   of  robbers,. 
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which,  mixed  up  in  our  imagina- 
tions with  what  we  had  read  in 
Gil  Bias,  and  with  what  the  Span- 
iards themselves  are  always  mar- 
vellously speaking  to  strangers, 
kept  us  constantly  on  the  q%d  vive 
for  an  encounter  with  these  han- 
dits.  Sometimes,  when  we  were 
told  of  the  delicate  consideration 
and  courtly  chivalry  with  which 
they  practiced  their  lawless  occu- 
pation, we  almost  sighed  for  an 
adventure,  counting  our  worldly 
goods  but  dross  for  the  sake  of  the 
romance  of  the  thing.  But  then, 
anon,  we  saw  a  sight  on  the  way- 
side, which  reminded  us  uncom- 
fortably of  far  off'home  and  friends, 
that  we  might  never  meet  again  ! 
Every  few  miles,  all  along  the 
road,  was  a  rough-hewn  pillar  of 
stone,  whereon  were  engraved  the 
ominious  words.  "  Here  the}' 
killed  Anthony,"  or  Matthew  or 
Joseph,  as  the  name  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  might  be.  It  meant, 
as  our  Spanish  ti'aveling  compan- 
ions solemnly  and  frequently  told 
us,  that  on  these  spots  the  robbers 
had  done  their  bloody  work.     The 


intelligence  gave  unpleasant  em- 
phasis to  the  tales  of  horror  to 
which  we  had  to  listen.  We  were 
yet  green  in  Spain.  We  knew  not 
the  passion  of  the  Spaniard  for  the 
marvellous,  nor  understood  the 
easy  credulity  with  which  he  re- 
alizes as  present  to  himself  what 
belongs  to  a  by-gone  age  and 
troublous  times.  The  custom,  in- 
deed, of  memorializing  the  par- 
ticular localities  of  highway  mur- 
der, tends  powerfully  to  feed  their 
appetite  for  lying  wonders.  Earth 
affords  no  safer  country  for  the 
traveler  than  Spain,  if  my  own 
experience  be  worth  anything. — 
For  twelve  months,  by  day  and 
by  night,  along  highways  and  bye- 
ways,  in  comjiany  and  alone,  I 
wandered  among  her  people  with- 
out harm  from  the  robbers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
from  Ismo,  sore  but  sound  in  bodj- 
and  bones,  we  rested  quietly  in 
our  hotel,  which  overlooked  that 
great  central  heart  of  Madrid,  call- 
ed, in  the  oriental  grandiloquence 
of  the  Spaniards,  "The  Gate  of 
the  Sun." 


NOKTHERN  PRISON  LIFE.''' 


NARRATIVE   OF   A    YOUNO   CAPTAIN   OF   INFANTRY. 


1  propose  to  write  an  account  of 
what  I  saw  and  suffered,  in  com- 
mon with  many  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers who  by  the  fortunes  of  war, 
became  prisoners  of  war,  to  the 
U.  S.  forces,  at  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  The  details  of 
that  memorable  conflict  now  be- 
long to  history,  and  any  repetition 
or  enumeration  of  them  here, 
would  manifestly  be  a  work  of 
supererogation,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore refrain  from  trespassing  upon 
the   reader's  indulgence,  sufficing 


*  Continued  from  our  last  number. 


it  only  to  remark,  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  day's  strife, 
I  received  two  wounds,  and  in  a 
state  of  semi-consciousness,  was 
borne  to  an  improvised  hospital 
directly  in  rear  of  our  lines,  where 
having  received  some  slight  atten- 
tion I  was  transferred  to  the  "  di- 
vision hospital  "  several  miles  in 
rear  of  Gettysburg.  Here  I  was 
tenderly  cared  for,  and  having  re- 
ceived every  possible  courtesy  and 
attention  that  the  circumstances 
admitted,  amid  "  shrieks  of  the 
wounded,  and  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing"  laid  me  down  to  sleep,  and 
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in  a.  state  of  blissful  oblivion  to 
every  thing  past  and  present,  was 
soon  absorbed  in  golden  dreams, 
of  at  least  "  sixty  days  leave  "  and 
its  consequent  train  of  enjoyment, 
when  the  Potomac  should  have 
been  safely  crossed,  and  we  se- 
curely lodged  within  the  walls  of 
Richmond.  Alas  !  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes  !  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man expectations !  Before  the 
smoke  of  three  days  conflict  had 
cleared  away  from  the  slopes  of 
Gettysburg,  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  was  in  full  line  of 
march  for  the  Potomac,  preceded 
by  a  portion  of  its  vast  and  un- 
wieldy baggage  train,  to  which  it 
was  my  fortune  in  common  with 
many  others  to  be  consigned.  By 
means  of  some  misadventure  or 
neglect,  which  I  do  not  design 
to  impute,  nor  pretend  to  attach 
to  any  definite  source,  the  enemy 
received  intelligence  in  regard  to 
our  movements,  which  enabled 
them  to  make  every  preparation 
and  to  take  every  precaution, 
necessary  to  apprehend,  and  in- 
tercept the  advance  of  our  col- 
umn. On  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
July,  1863,  our  slender  escort  was 
compelled  to  give  way  before  the 
vastly  superior  forces  of  General 
Kilpatrick,  and  seeing  no  other  al- 
ternative possible,  but  that  of  sub- 
mission, we  resigned  ourselves  to 
the  inexorable  decrees  of  a  pre- 
destined fate,  with  as  much  of 
resignation  and  dignity,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  circumstances  and  the 
peculiar  surroundings  admitted, 
nor  were  we  kept  long  in  abey- 
ance. Down  came  Kilpatrick's 
legions,  thundering  on  our  rear, 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  safely 
transferred  to  the  protecting  folds 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the 
protecting  sabres  of  several  thou- 
sand cavalrymen,  some  of  whom 
gave  vent  to  their  loyalty  and  pat- 
riotism, in  superb  displays  of 
Fallstaffian  chivalry,  while  others, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  magnanimous 
foes,  seemed  disposed  to  commis- 
erate  our  misfortune,  and  to  ex- 


tend to  us  all  practical  generosity 
and  courtesy,  consistent  with  the 
relations  existing  between  captor 
and  captive.  "  Soon  we  were 
faced  to  the  rear,  and  the  road 
cleared  for  General  Kilpatrick^ 
who  made  his  appearance,  attend- 
ed by  a  numerous  suite,  all  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  animated  and 
actuated  by  that  spirit  of  servility 
which  is  so  widely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  submission,  and  that 
spirit  of  sycophancy  which  is  so 
far  removed  from  subordination, 
that  in  all  my  observations  of 
Federal  soldiers,  and  discipline,  I 
could  not  fail  to  observe  and  re- 
mark it.  Indignities  and  insults 
which  would  have  at  any  time, 
produced  a  mutiny  in  the  Army 
of  Korthern  Virginia  were  here 
submitted  to  with  passive  resigna- 
nation,  as  part  of  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired from  soldiers  and  patriots.  . 
To  be  kicked  and  cursed  by  an 
officer,  was  the  highest  tribute  to 
worth  and  valor.  To  be  pom- 
elled  and  cudgelled,  as  Freder- 
ick of  Prussia  used  to  do  the 
material  which  constituted  that 
magnificent  army,  which  van- 
quished in  a  seven  j^ears  struggle 
the  legions  of  continental  Eu- 
rope combined,  was  a  trans- 
cendent distinction,  more  honora- 
ble than  the  scars  of  Gettysburg, 
And  if  he  approached  the  presence 
of  a  superior,  it  was  with  a  ser- 
vility, and  obsequiousness  of  de- 
meanor, that  "  Uriah  Heep," 
might  have  aspired  to  emulate. — 
This,  however,  was  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  a  different  course  of 
training.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  discipline  of  the  Federal 
armies  was  excellent,  perhaps  unsur- 
passed. And  we  merely  allude  to 
this,  as  one  of  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures, as  contrasted  with  our  own. 
"  Our  column  soon  resumed  its 
line  of  march,  and  after  a  weary 
day's  travel,  we  lodged  for  the 
night  upon  the  battle  field  of  South 
Mountain,  memorable  in  all  fu- 
ture history  for  a  resistance  une- 
qualled   and    unparalleled,    since 
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die  cUys  of  Maraihoil  and  Ther- 
mopylae. The  next  day  found  us 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  elegant 
and  commodious  hospital  at  Fred- 
erick city,  where  we  remained  for 
six  weeks.  I  should  be  sadly  re- 
creant to  every  sentiment,  to  every 
emotion  of  gratitude  and  of  justice, 
should  I  foil  to  bear  most  cheerful 
and  ample  testimony  to  the  uni- 
form courtes}'.  delicacy,  and  utter 
absence  of  every  thing  calculated 
in  the  most  remote  degree,  to 
wound  the  most  sensitive  nature, 
or  to  aftect  the  most  refined  sensi- 
bilities, which  imiformly  charac- 
terized our  intercourse  ofticial  and 
otherwise,  with  all  with  whom  we 
were  Ijrought  in  contact  during 
our  sojourn  at  this  hospital.  TVe 
shall  always  revert  to  it,  as  the 
"bright  side"  of  our  imprison- 
ment, and  as  it  is  to  be  our  endeav- 
or faithfully  in  this  article  to  pur- 
sue a  strictly  medium  course,  in- 
clining to  neither  extreme,  im- 
pelled and  animated  by  no  senti- 
ments of  resentment,  recrimina- 
tion, partisan  prejudice,  or  sec- 
tional animosity,  adhering  unde- 
viatingly  to  the  principle  "noth- 
ing extenuate,  or  aught  set  down 
in  malice,-'  we  shall  omit  no  op- 
portunity which  is  justified  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  great  aim 
and  end  of  all  history,  and  all  nar- 
ration— truth — to  chronicle  in  full, 
every  instance  of  clemency,  mag- 
nanimity, and  generous,  chivalric 
moderation,  wliich  characterized 
our  intercourse,  however  insignifi- 
cant or  inconsiderable.  And  ad- 
hering to  this  principle,  we  can- 
not in  justice  fail  to  notice  the 
spirit  of  liberality,  of  unselfish, 
noble  devotion  Avhich  character- 
ized the  action  of  the  "  sisters  of 
charity  "  towards  all  our  officers 
and  soldiers,  so  far  as  our  own 
observation  and  experience  ex- 
tended. The  annals  of  this  war 
record  not  an  example  of  more 
self  sacrificing,  untiriffg  devotion, 
^ever  appearing  to  weary  in  their 
labors  of  benev'olence  and  charity, 
thej'  ministered  with  indefatiga- 


ble zeal  to  the  necessities  of  the 
sick,  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 
obtruding  no  religious  dogmas, 
manifesting  none  of  the  proselyt- 
ing element,  and  evincing  no  de- 
sire or  disposition  to  gain  con- 
verts. Like  legions  of  minister- 
ing angels  the}'  hovered  around 
the  Avounded,  the  afliicted,  and 
the  dying,  indulgent  to  their  every 
caprice,  their  every  whim  and  hu- 
mor, all  distinctions  of  rank,  all 
issues  of  party,  all  feelings  of  sec- 
tionalism, seeming  to  be  banished 
and  dispelled,  when  the  great  in- 
terests of  suflering  humanit}'  ap- 
pealed to  them  for  aid  and  relief. 

With  them  there  Avas  no  creed, 
with  them  there  was  no  sect,  no 
faction,  with  them  there  Avas  nei- 
ther "  rehel  "  nor  federal,  but  ac- 
tuated by  "  one  generous,  honest 
thought  for  common  good,"  every 
energy,  e\'ery  faculty,  Avas  made 
to  subserve  this  one  end,  this 
one  great  object.  "And  in  the 
course  of  my  observations  of 
Northern  societ}',  I  could  not 
fail  to  notice,  and  injustice  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  cannot  fail  to 
chronicle,  the  very  marked  spirit 
of  christian  liberality,  and  en- 
lightened toleration,  Avhich  char- 
acterized this  Church.  And  the 
marked  and  splendid  contrast  in 
Avhich  this  appeared  in  the  refiect- 
ed  light  of  the  lurid  and  glaring  fa- 
naticism of  other  denominations 
Avas  onl}'  calculated  to  render  it 
more  striking  and  impressiA^e. " — 
For  though  "it  Avas  a  prominent, 
it  Avas  a  solitar}-  and  isolated  ex- 
ception. 

And  despite  our  protestant  af- 
filiations and  prejudices,  a  sense 
of  CA'en  handed  justice  constrains 
us  frankly  to  admit,  that  that  re- 
ligion, Avhich  in  the  midst  of 
general  corruption,  frenzy,  and 
fanaticism,  mantaius  its  original 
purity,  untarnished  and  unsullied 
by  the  vitiating  influences  Avhich 
surround  it  on  cA'ery  side,  which 
demonstrates  its  fnitlt  by  its  Avorks, 
which  appeals  to  the  heart,  and 
not  the  intellect,  Avhich  deals    in 
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realities,  and  not  in  metaphysical 
abstractions,  about  which  the  vast 
mass  of  mankind  know  nothing, 
and  cave  less,  and  above  all,  a  re- 
ligion which  excels  pre-eminently, 
in  charit;/,  the  material  substra- 
tum, the  fundamental  element  of 
all  religion,  and  without  Avhicli 
there  can  exist  no  true  religion, 
certainly  has  claims  to  our  regard, 
if  not  reverence.  And  it  is  per- 
haps to  this  fact,  that  the  exten- 
sion, the  power,  and  the  success, 
of  this  mighty  institution,  this 
connecting  link  between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  world,  is  to 
l)e  attributed,  which  after  four 
centuries  of  opposition  and  combi- 
nation is  to  day  several  millions 
stronger  than  all  the  protestant 
sects  of  the  Avorld  combined. ^'" — 
Nor  do  the  signs  of  the  times  in- 
dicate any  dimunition  of  her  ac- 
customed energy,  zeal,  and  vigor. 
Trusting  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  reader  to  pardon  this  elabo- 
rate digression,  which  is  justified 
in  accordance  with  the  line  of 
policy  we  propose,  we  resume  the 
thread  of  our  narrative,  and  ask 
the  reader  to  transfer  himself  in 
imagination  to  the  "Monumental 
city,"  where  we  found  ourselves 
oa  the  lOth  of  August,  just  six 
weeks  subsequent  to  our  capture, 
and  were  soon  stored  away  in  the 
3d  story  of  "  West  Building  Hos- 
pital. ' '  We  shall  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve a  strict  impartiality.  But  a 
moment's  glance  suftlced  to  con- 
vince us,  that  with  our  transfer 
to  Baltimore,  a  "change  indeed 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  our 
dream."  We  were  no  longer  in 
Frederick.  We  heard  no  longer 
the  noiseless  tread,  the  gentle  sub- 
dued tones  of  the  good  sisters,  who 
ministered  to  our  necessities,  and 
lived  only  lives  of  sacrifice,  devo- 
tion, and  charity,  looking  forward 
to  a  more  enduring  inheritance, 
to  diadems  and  crowns  of  glory, 
which  should  never  fade  away. 

*See  Mabauley  on  "Rankc's  History 
of  the  Popes.'' 


We  no  longer  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  that  Inland,  and  chivalric 
courtesy,  ofiicial  and  private,  Avhich 
had  been  our  portion  at  Frederick, 
and  for  the  time  almost  caused  us 
to  forget  that  Ave  Avere  enemies. — 
EA^ery  thing  had  undergone  a 
marvellous  transformation,  a  Avon- 
drous  change,  and  a  change  not 
for  the  better.  "  West  Building 
Hospital"  Avas  formerh'  an  iiiT- 
mense  Avarehouse,  Avhich  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  hospital, 
for  the  soldiers  of  both  armies. 
Situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  in  the  immediate  vicinit}"  of 
the  docks  and  shipping,  it  enjoyed 
the  unrestricted  and  undisturbed 
benefit  of  the  noisome  and  poiso- 
nous Avinds  and  gases,  Avhich  arose 
from  the  water  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  docks  immediately  surround- 
ing. It  Avould  have  been  almost 
a  matter  of  impossibility  to  have 
selected  a  locality  better  calcula- 
ted from  its  mere  externo.l  sur- 
roundings, to  generate  and  per- 
petuate every  form  of  disease,  and 
noisome  pestilence.  But  the  half 
has  not  been  told.  On  entering 
this  enormous,  extemporized  hos- 
pital, into  which  the  pure,  refresh- 
ing breezes  found  no  entrance,  and 
fi'om  Avhich  the  sun's  genial  influ- 
ence was  sedulously  excluded,  the 
all  pervading  gloom  and  torpor, 
would  first  impress  the  behold- 
er that  by  some  unaccountable 
mistake,  he  had  gotten  into 
some  vast  prison,  perhaps  one 
of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, like  that  Avhich  Edgar  A. 
Poe  so  vividly  describes  in  his 
thrilling  story  of  the  "Pit  and 
Pendulum,"  instead  of  a  place  of 
rest  and  comfort  for  the  Avounded 
and  the  Aveary,  of  both  nations  to 
repose  together  in  tranquil  sereni- 
ty. We  remained  here  seven  mis- 
erable Aveeks,  and  Ave  have  ahvays 
reverted  to  this  portion  of  our  ex- 
istence with  a  sentiment  of  pro- 
found gratitude,  for  our  gracious 
deliverance,  yet  at  the  same  time 
Avith  a  feeling  of  instinctive  hor- 
ror, like  some  somnambulist  aAvak- 
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ened  upon  the  very  brink  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  or  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  night-mare  just 
aroused  from  a  terrible,  desper- 
ate, but  unavailing  struggle  with 
what  appeared  hopeless,  irresisti- 
ble destruction.  The  surgeon 
who  attended  us,  was  an  Elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (North,) 
and  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
ventilating  his  peculiar  views,  for 
the  reclaiming  of  us  "heretics," 
into  the  fold  of  the  faithful.  If 
we  had  confided  to  his  profession- 
al skill,  and  diligent  attendance 
for  our  recovery  from  wounds 
which  became  more  and  more  ag- 
gravated, the  longer  we  remained 
in  "West  Building,"  we  should 
have  this  day,  been  quietly  sleep- 
in  Baltimore  Cemetery.  The  food 
and  nourishment  provided  here 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  was 
limited  in  quantity,  and  of  a  char- 
acter by  no  means  calculated  to 
tempt  the  most  vitiated  and  de- 
praved appetite,  and  even  of  this 
miserable  pittance,  of  our  own 
personal  knowledge  we  can  assert, 
that  a  certain  proportion  per  diem, 
was  abstracted  by  the  nurses  for 
their  individual  benefit.  A  com- 
position of  coarse  meal,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  "mush,"  and 
mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
refuse  molasses,  which  could  not 
be  disposed  of  in  the  markets,  and 
was  consequently  "  bought  up  " 
by  hospital  agents  for  our  recrea- 
tion, and  improving  the  tone  of 
our  stomachs,  with  a  limited  ra- 
tion of  decayed,  and  miserable 
beef,  and  baker's  bread,  with  some 
substitute  for  coffee,  which  left 
far  in  the  shade  all  the  rye  and 
other  coffee  of  Confederate  days, 
constituted  the  "  bill  of  fare " 
wherewith  we  were  allowed  daily 
to  regale  ourselves.  No  com- 
munication with  the  out(ir  world 
was  allowed,  unless  under  such 
surveillance,  as  would  induce  a 
man  of  sensitive  and  high-toned 
principles  and  feelings,  to  pre- 
fer rather  to  forego  the  pleas- 
xire  of  a  meeting,  than  submit  to 


the  restrictions  imposed,  by  the 
authorities.  At  least  such  were 
our  individual  views,  though  we 
do  not  design  to  be  understood  as 
assuming  the  liberty  of  deciding 
the  question  for  others.  Not  an 
afternoon  passed  by,  that  numbers 
of  Baltimore  ladies,  impelled  by 
feelings  of  genuine  sympathy,  did 
not  congregate  in  front  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  endeavor  by  mysterious 
signals,  and  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  to  express  their  feelings 
of  sympathy  with  the  ' '  rebs,  "who 
omitted  no  opportunity  which  the 
vigilance  of  their  custodians  per- 
mitted, to  acknowledge  these  tes- 
timonials of  favor  and  considera- 
tion, from  the  noble  women  of 
the  noblest  city,  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac. On  several  occasions  they 
were  driven  by  the  guard  from 
the  pavement,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  on  one  afternoon  we 
distinctly  remember,  they  were 
driven  away  with  rotten  eggs  by 
federal  soldiers. 

One  incident  during  our  sojourn 
at  West  B.,  which  though  purely 
of  a  personal  nature,  made  such 
an  indelible  impression,  that  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  intruding  it, 
even  if  it  savor  unduly  of  egotism. 
There  was  connected  with  the 
hospital  a  Massachusetts  clergy- 
man of  the  Congregational  per- 
suasion, who  was  in  no  repute 
even  among  his  own  countrymen. 
Through  the  kind  and  generous 
intercessions  of  a  noble,  unselfish, 
patriotic  North  Carolina  lady,  we 
had,  in  view  of  our  destitution,  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  ch)ef-sur- 
geon,  for  the  aforesaid  noble  young 
lady  to  furnish  us  a  suit  of  clothes, 
which  she  promptly  did,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  having  pre- 
viously informed  us  by  a  note  of 
the  time  of  their  delivery,  in  or- 
der with  characteristic  feminine 
delicacy,  to  afford  us  time  for  tran- 
quil and  sober  refiection,  that  we 
might  not  be  too  suddenly  trans- 
ported at  the  prospect,  of  a  "  new 
suit  of  store  clothes,"  a  thing 
which  dated  back  to  "time  out  of 
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memory,"  and  consequently  ex- 
pose ourselves  by  any  extravagant 
and  uncontrollable  demonstra- 
tions. But  alas  for  the  wisest  and 
best  concerted  schemes,  of  mere 
human  devising.  "  By  some  mis- 
adventure, our  clerical  friend  ob- 
tained access  to  the  note  in  the 
surgeon's  office,  in  which  we  were 
notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  arti- 
cles the  next  day.  With  charac- 
teristic shrewdness,  he  immedi- 
ately concerted  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, destined  to  prostrate  our 
highly  raised  hopes,  and  leave  us 
given  over  to  hopeless  despair. — 
He  immediately  presented  himself 
to  us,  and  informed  us  "that  the 
introduction  of  the  clothes,  would 
be  a  direct  violation,  of  positive 
orders,"  notwithstanding  we  had 
received  explicit  permission  from 
the  chief-surgeon,  to  obtain  the 
articles  in  question.     With  a  su- 


perfluity of  charity,  however,  he 
voluntarily  tendered  us,  in  view  of 
our  forlorn  condition,  the  last  visi- 
ble relics  of  a  battered  hat,  and  a 
tattered  coat,  the  very  ofter  of 
which,  would  have  grievously  of- 
fended the  pride,  of  the  most  de- 
graded  hero,  in  the  days  of  his 
servitude.  We  indignantly  de- 
clined this  "free  will  offering," 
but  suffice  it  to  say,  our  fine  suit 
on  which  our  highest  hopes  were 
founded,  has  never  been  forth- 
coming to  this  day,  and  we  trust 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  even  the 
semblance  of  malevolence,  or  un- 
charitableness,  if  we  veuture  even 
most  delicately  to  insinuate  our 
belief  that  our  Massachusetts 
friend,  may  this  fine  afternoon 
be  luxuriating  himself  in  the  gor- 
geous suit,  on  the  promenades  of 
"  Boston  Common." 


TO     BE  CONTINUED. 


ROANOKE  YALLEY. 


The  valley  of  the  river  B,oanoke 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  and  a  short  review 
of  its  productions  and  capacity 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the 
pages  of  a  magazine,  whose  de- 
sign is  to  illustrate  and  display 
the  material  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  mental  excellencies  of  the 
"  Land  we  Love." 

The  river  takes  its  rise  from 
many  small  springs  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, known  as  the  Alleghany  and 
Blue  Ridge,  which  after  flowing 
through  the  numerous  intersecting 
valleys,  gathering  and  swelling  as 
they  go,  gradually  develop  them- 
selves into  the  two  rivers  Dan  and 
Staunton.  These  rivers  after  flow- 
ing through  a  country  of  great  fer- 
tility, form  by  their  junction  the 
river  Roanoke,  one  of  the  longest, 
moet    tortuous,    and   richest    of 


Southern  rivers.  It  may,  geo- 
graphically, be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  upper  and  lower  Koan- 
oke,  the  first  comprising  that  por- 
tion which  lies  above,  the  latter 
that  below  the  falls,  which  them- 
selves extend  for  ten  miles  or 
more  between  Gaston  and  Weldon. 
This  paper  will  treat  principally 
of  that  portion  known  as  the  low- 
er Roanoke.  Before  this  however 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
the  productions  of  the  valley  above 
the  falls,  are  principally  corn, 
wheat  and  tobacco,  whilst  below 
the  falls,  they  are  corn,  cotton 
and  but  sparingly,  wheat,  and 
whilst  in  the  upper  valley  tobacco 
is  the  market  crop  and  very  lit- 
tle cotton  raised,  so  in  the  lower 
valley  cotton  is  the  sale  crop,  and 
but  little  tobacco  produced.  It 
will  not  do  to  stop  here  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  this  diflference 
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— suffice  it  to  say,  that  while  above 
the  falls  the  lands  are  red,  rolling, 
clayey,  of  granitic  formation  and 
more  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  below,  they  are  ilat 
and  more  alluvial,  whilst  the  lands 
receded  from  the  river  being  more 
sandy,  are  better  adapted  to  the 
jn-oduction  of  cotton. 

One  of  the  Indian  names  for  this 
river  is  said  to  have  been  Mahrat- 
tock  or  Eire)'  of  Death,  from  the 
fact  that  in  eiirly  times,  before 
the  clearing  tip  and  draining  of 
swamps,  which  has  since  become 
general,  it  Avas  distinguished,  even 
beyond  other  Southern  rivers,  for 
the  malignant  type  of  its  bilious 
and  remittent  fevers  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  and  for  their  grim 
successors  pneumonia  and  pleuri- 
sy in  the  winter  and  spring. 
"  The  name  Boanoke  by  which  it 
is  noAV  known,  is  by  some  suppos- 
ed to  mean  topsy  tarvy  ;  in  allu- 
sion to  a  characteristic  of  the  riv- 
er, which  narrcms  as  it  approaches 
its  mouth,  (Avhere  most  rivers 
widen,)  and  which  is  one  cause 
why  the  freshets  are  so  sudden, 
so  high  and  so  destructive.  An- 
other interpretation  of  the  name, 
and  which  seems  the  most  proba- 
l3le  to  me  is,  that  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
press the  great  fertility  and  value 
of  its  lands.  In  the  old  histories 
of  Xorth  Carolina,  we  read  that 
the  Tuscarora  Indians, '  who  in- 
habited this  region  of  countiy, 
used  for  their  money  a  species  of 
shell,  which  they  polished  and 
rounded  by  constant  friction,  and 
which  they  called  Jionoak:  and 
the  Avealth  of  an  individual  was 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  Ko- 
noak  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  synonjan  of 
riches,  wealth,  abundance,  could 
be  transferred  to  the  river  possess- 
ing all  these  qualities  in  so  promi- 
nent a  degree — the  river  on  which 
they  dwelt  ;  from  whose  waters 
they  gathered  the  shells  which 
they  made  into  their  money  and 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the 
fertile   nature  o^  the   soil    which 


produced  the  stream,  the  coolness 
and  delightful  taste  of  its  waters., 
"tit  for  kings  to  drink,"  as  says 
one  of  the  old  chronicles,  the  va- 
riet}^  and  delicacy,  and  abundance 
of  the  lisli, — the  quantity  of  game 
of  all  kinds  which  frequented  its 
vallej''  ;  the  deer,  and  bear,  and 
other  animals  of  the  chase,  which 
lived  and  fattened  on  its  rich  pas- 
tures, the  luxuriance  and  endless 
variety  of  its  vegetation,  all  tend- 
ed to  give  it  a  character  of  wealth, 
fertility '  and  abundance,  Avhich 
could  be  expressed  b}^  no  name  so 
appropriate  as  Eonoak.  Of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Indians 
held  it  as  a  residence,  the  antiqua- 
rian might  find  many  evidences  ; 
and  in  the  Ijounds  of  her  rich  and 
varied  vallejr  a  most  interesting- 
field  of  research.  The  plow  as 
it  annuall}^  turns  the  furrow,  the 
rains  as  they  annually  descend, 
upturn  and  lay  bare  arroAv-heads, 
stone  hatchets,  and  axes,  and 
pieces  of  pottery,  all  exhibitive 
and  explanatory  of  the  character 
and  halDits  of  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, and  in  such  quantities  do 
these  broken  relics  exist  as  to 
evince  that  at  one  time  this  rich 
valley  maintained  a  dense,  and  in 
a  saA'age  sense,  a  thriving  popu- 
lation. True  they  are  rude  in 
construction,  but  they  possess  an 
interest  to  the  thinking  mind,  as 
being  the  only  relics  of  a  race  hoav 
passed  aAvay  forever. 

Roanoke  river  in  addition  to 
the  AYonderful  fertility  of  its  low 
grounds  and  adjoining  lands,  has 
been  alAva3^s  distinguished  for  its 
uncertainty  of  production,  occa- 
sioned by  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  freshets  ; — in  former  times  al- 
most as  far  back  as  the  memory 
of  man  runneth,  the  Ioav  lands 
Avere  partially  protected  b}-  em- 
bankments, Avhich  often  erfabled 
the  farmer  to  harvest  heavy  crops 
of  corn — but  in  the  last  15  years 
the  character  of  the  river  seems 
to  haA'e  undergone  a  change.  ,  The 
freshets  are  higher, — more  I'apid, 
— and   of   more    frequent    occur- 
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rence.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  expended  in  elevating 
the  old  embankments,  in  the  hope 
of  resisting  these  heavy  floods, — 
but  in  vain, — the  height  of  these 
freshets  seems  steadily  to  increase, 
— and  the  immense  volume  of  wa- 
ter breaking  through  or  overtop- 
ping every  barrier,  carries  devas- 
tation and  ruin  to  all  in  its  course. 
Many  causes  have  been  oftered 
for  these  hitherto  unknown  and 
extraordinary  freshets, — such  as 
the  clearing  and  ditching  of  lands, 
— the  elevation  of  the  embank- 
ments,— and  the  more  general'sys- 
tem  of  these  embankments,  which 
by  confining  the  river  to  a  narrow- 
er channel — during  its  freshets, — 
of  course  causes  a  higher  rise. — 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss^ 
these  matters, — but  I  suspect  the 
cause  may  be  found  in  a  probable 
fact,  which  it  would  require  sta- 
tistics to  prove, — viz.,  that  the 
quantity  of  rain  has  sensibly  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  years, 
and  that  thus  more  serious  floods 
have  been  occasioned.  But  how- 
ever disappointing  and  blasting 
to  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  may  be 
these  floods— and  however  uncer- 
tain may  be  the  character  they  give 
the  river  in  the  g.jqh  of  an  agri- 
culturist,— too  much  praise  can- 
not be  awarded  her  for  the  noble 
part  she  played  in  our  war  of 
Independence — lost  though  it  be. 
When  Burnside  captured  Eoan- 
oke  Island,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  he  would  press  on  with  his 
boats  into  the  interior,  Roanoke 
came  driving  down  with  her  an- 
gry and  overwhelming  torrents, 
and  not  one  of  the  yankee  pilots 
would  venture  to  steer  a  vessel  up 
that  wild,  foaming  and  tortu- 
ous stream.  The  danger  thus 
averted,  an  attempt  was  after- 
wards made  by  gunboats,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  which 
were  to  co-operate  Avith  the  land 
forces  under  General  Foster  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  Weld  on  by  the 
river  route.  But  Roanoke  on  this 
occasion  distinguished  herself  by 
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running  her  waters  so  low  that 
the  yankee  gunboats  could  not 
ascend,  and  two  of  them  having 
grounded  on  bars  near  Hamilton, 
gave  signal,  by  their  minute  guns, 
to  the  federal  commander  that  he 
could  expect  no  assistance  from 
them.  A  force  in  the  meantime 
having  been  assembled  under  Gen. 
Martin  to  confront  him,  he  re- 
tired, having  eftected  nothing  be- 
yond the  usual  plundering  of  hen 
roosts,  stealing  of  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  other  movable  pro- 
perty so  familiar  to  yankee  tactics. 
Once  again,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
war,  the  bosom  of  old  Roanoke 
was  made  the  theatre  of  one  of 
Leventhorpe's  glorious  exploits, 
when,  by  his  well  fought  land 
batteries,  and  well  handled  for- 
ces, he  sunk  many  of  a  fleet  of  gun- 
boats attempting  the  ascent  of  the 
river, — and  drove  them  back,  crip- 
pled, defeated,  and  disheartiened. 
This  movement  was  made  by  the 
yankees  in  connection  with  their 
first  attaclv  on  Fort  Fisher;  and  if 
General  Bragg  had  struck,  at  Wil- 
mington, a  proportionally  deci- 
sive blow,  the  tale  Avould  have 
been  told  ai  very  different  words. 
But  perhaps  the  most  distinguish- 
ed part  borne  by  this  great  river, 
in  these  military  events,  was  that 
slic  furnished  to  the  Confederate 
cause  the  ram  Albemarle  ;  whose 
career  under  her  brave  and  m'ost 
noble  commander.  Captain  Cooke, 
need  not  be  repeated ; — but  one 
fact  of  interest  in  connection 
with  that  event  may  be  men- 
tioned. When  it  was  determin- 
ed to  make  an  attack  on  Ply- 
mouth (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Roanoke)  the  co-operation  of  Cap- 
tain Cooke,  and  the  Albemarle, 
was  sought  and  eagerly  embraced; 
every  preparation  was  made,  but 
one  difficulty  lay  in  ^the  way 
which  might  have  proved  in- 
surmountable but  for  the  oppor- 
tune aid  of  ol(^Roanoke.  Between 
For  t  Branch  and  Plymouth  the  riv- 
er had  been  filled  with  torpedoes  of 
a  most  destructive  character,  plac- 
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ed  there  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
the  yankee  gunboats.  The  diffi- 
culty lay  in  passing  the  Albemarle 
safely  over  or  through  these  ob- 
structions. The  river  solved  this 
question  by  taking,  at  this  oppor- 
tune moment,  one  of  her  heaviest 
rises,  and  the  Albemarle  was  thus 
enabled  to  steam  over  these  tor- 
pedoes and  stretched  chains,  and 
to  reach  Plymouth  in  the  very 
nick  of  time  ;  and  by  her  well 
aimed  and  well  served  guns  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  glorious 
success  Avhich  that  day  crowned 
the  Confederate  arms.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Lee's  surrender  no  yankee 
gunboat,  save  those  captured  by 
Cook,  ever  beat  her  turbid  waters 
above  Hamilton  ;  and  the  whole 
country  watered  by  the  Roanoke 
between  Hamilton  and  Weldon 
rested  in  comparative  peace,  its 
fields  yielding  rich  harvests  of 
grain,  and  its  woods  and  pastures 
afibrding  millions  of  pounds  of 
beef,  pork,  and  forage  for  the  sup- 
ply of  Johnston's  and  Lee's  armies 
in  Virginia.  This  favored  land 
bears  none  of  the  desolating  traces 
of  war,— but  sleeps  as  peacefully 
and  calmly  as  it  did  when  the  sul- 
len roar  of  guns  rolled  along  Cri- 
mean shores.  It  seems  as  though 
the  river  was  in  this  instance  made 
a  passive  instrument  in  the  hatids 
of  a  good  God  for  our  protection. 
But  enough  of  the  military  history 
of  Roanoke.  We  turn  now  to  her 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  eco- 
nomical history. 

The  section  of  country  which 
comprises  what  is  known  as  the 
valley  of  the  Roanoke,  forms  the 
counties  of  Halifax,  Martin  and 
Washington  on  the  west  bank, 
Northampton  and  Bertie  on  the 
east  bank.  The  lands  immediate- 
ly bordering  the  river,  form  the 
loAv  grounds  or  alluvial  lands,  next 
what  is  called  the  second  low 
grounds,  then  the  uplands,  and 
last  the  sandy  region  or  piney 
woods.  The  character  of  these 
Boils  is  all  diflerent.  The  low 
grounds  are  generally  composed 


of  the  deposites  of  the  river, 
a  silicions  clay  of  the  finest  quali- 
ty, lormed  from  the  washings 
of  the  annual  rains,  which  as  they 
pass  down  the  mountain,  and  hilly 
lands  of  the  upper  valley,  wash 
the  surfice  soil,  which  being  min- 
gled with  Avaters  of  the  freshets 
overflow  the  low  lands,  and  as 
this  gradually  subsides  the  silt  or 
river  mud  is  deposited.  This  pro- 
cess going  on  from  time  immemo- 
rial, has  formed  the  low  grounds 
of  the  Roanoke.  I  have  seen 
leaves  and  wood  brought  up  by 
the  auger  from  a  depth  of  30  feet, 
and  have  known  this  deposit  in 
some  freshets  to  be  as  much  as  four 
inches  in  thickness  ; — sometimes, 
however,  from  what  cause  I  have 
never  heard  explained,  the  freshets 
are  what  is  called  sand  freshets, 
where  the  river  deposit  is  a  pure 
sand  left  in  banks  or  ridges.  In 
this  manner  some  of  these  low  river 
lands  are  composed  of  a  fine  sandy 
loam, — more  especially  the  lands 
immediately  on  the  margin,  or  as 
it  is  called  "the  river  ridge." — 
This  river  land  or  low  ground, 
is  very  fertile,  and  best  adapted 
for  corn.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  yield  abundant  crops  of 
hemp,  flax,  rice,  &e.  Ifc  is  not 
favorable  for  cotton,  because 
the  land  is  so  rich  that  the  plant 
runs  too  much  to  weed,  and  does 
not  boll  well.  If  these  low  grounds 
could  be  successfully  leveed  so  that 
a  more  thorough  and  scientific 
system  of  farming  could  be  adop- 
ted, their  yield  would  be  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  their  value  would 
be  quintupled,  and  the  wealth 
and  production  of  the  State  pi'o- 
portionably  enlarged.  Vast  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended  by 
individuals  to  make  these  lands 
safe  from  the  incursions  of  the 
river.  The  embankments  on  both 
sides  extend  for  miles  ;  which 
levees  have,  from  year  to  year,  as  ^ 
the  freshets  increased  in  volume, 
been  elevated  and  widened,  but 
still  the  river  surmounts  or  breaks 
through  these  obstacles,  and  the 
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freshet  of  1864,  overtopping  all  its 
predecessors,  and  coming  as  it  did 
upon  the  heels  of  emancipation, 
convinced  the  farmers  generally 
that  it  was  a  useless  effort  to  at- 
tempt to  cultivate  the  river  lands 
with  the  changed  system  of  la- 
bor. So  that  now,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  these  fertile  lands  are 
thrown  "out,— given  up  to  a 
growth  of  grass,  weeds,  and 
bushes  ;  and  where  a  few  years 
ago  half  a  million  of  bushels 
of  grain  were  produced,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  waste  of 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  It 
becomes  a  serious  question  in  the 
economical  administration  of  the 
State,  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done 
with  these  lands,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  is  to  be  their 
future  destiny  and  value.  If  they 
could  be  successfully  embanked, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  wealth 
of  the  State  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased, but  this  cannot  be  done 
by  private  enterprise.  The  State 
or  the  general  government  must 
extend  its  aid,  and  by  a  regular 
and  compulsory  system  of  labor, 
to  be  sustained  by  an  equal  tax, 
construct  and  maintain  an  effec- 
tive system  of  levees.  With  sufh- 
cient  levees,  these  lands  would  be 
worth  SlOO  per  acre, — as  it  is,  they 
are  not  worth  one  dollar.  If  no 
action  is  taken  by  the  State  or 
general  government  to  aid  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  the  only  thing 
which  can  be  done  with  them,  is 
to  turn  them  into  meadows,  and 
grazing  lands.  Crops  of  hay  will 
frequently  be  destroyed,  and  the 
horses  of  the  grazier  be  disappoint- 
ed when  the  freshets  kill  the  grass- 
es upon  which  he  depends  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  stock  ;  but  these 
losses  Avill  not  be  so  heavy  as  if 
•  the  lands  were  in  cultivated  crops, 
and  the  profit  which  his  stock 
will  bring  him  in  favorable  years, 
will  be  greater  from  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  labor  which 
the  care  of  stock  requires. 

The    second    low    grounds,    or 
lands  which  immediately  border 


the  river  low  grounds,  are  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  ridges  and  bot- 
toms running  generally  parallel  to 
the  river.  These  lands  from  their 
greater  elevation,  are  not  so  deep- 
ly submerged  in  the  freshets,  and 
from  this  cause  do  not  receive  so 
heavy  a  coat  of  deposit  as  the  bot- 
toms, and  only  in  the  very  high- 
est freshets,  the  ridges  are  washed 
and  denuded  of  their  surface  soil 
by  the  shallow  rippling  water. 
They  are  consequently  what  is 
called  thin  lands,  the  subsoil  of  clay 
laying  near  the  surface.  When 
newly  cleared,  however,  they  are 
very  fertile,  and  produce  heavy 
crops  of  corn.  Under  a  good  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  high  improvement,  and  by 
drainage,  deep  plowing,  and  pro- 
per rotation,  could  be  made  to 
produce  abundant  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  oa.ts,  peas,  and  probably 
cotton  ;  although  for  this  latter 
crop  they  have  hitherto  been  found 
to  be  rather  cold,  and  late  in  bear- 
ing, and  in  our  comparatively 
short  cotton  season  do  not  advance 
rapidly  enough  to  be  ready  for 
early  frosts.  The  difficulty  with 
these  lands  however  is  the  same  as 
with  the  low  grounds, — they  are 
accessible  to  the  incursions  of 
freshets,  and  although  not  alto- 
gether so  unsafe,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  crop  lessens  their  value,  and 
makes  the  system  of  farming  slov- 
enly and  careless.  The  effec- 
tive embanking  of  the  low  grounds, 
would  make  these  Irtnds,  highly  re- 
munerative to  their  proprietors, 
and  add  vastly  to  the  wealth 
of  the  State.  In  Occoneechee 
Neck,  in  jSTorthampton  county, 
and  on  the  plantation,  uf  the 
late  James  Johnson,  Esq.,  and 
Gen.  D.  0.  Clark,  in  Halifax 
county,  these  lands  have  in  fa- 
vorable years,  (i.  e.  years  free 
from  freshet.)  produced  enormous 
crops  of  wheat,  and  on  other  farms 
in  both  counties  most  beautiful 
crops  of  corn  and  oats  ;  but  of 
late  years  these  favorable  crops 
may  be  regarded  as  exceptional  \ 
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freshet  5'ears  forming  the  rule  with 
the  consequent  failure  of  crops. 

The  true  wealth  of  the  Koauoke 
valley  lies  after  all  in  its  fertile  up- 
lands. These  sometimes  rise  in  a 
high  steep  bluff  immediately  from 
the  river  and  extend  for  back,  but 
most  generally  they  form  as  it 
were  the  third  step,  and  rise  gradu- 
ally from  the  second  low  grounds 
which  in  this  case  they  immedi- 
ately border.  They  ai-e  composed 
of  soils  of  various  kinds  and  quali- 
ties making  ridge  and  bottom, 
sometimes  clayey,  stift"  and  strong, 
sometimes  sandy,  light  and  com- 
paratively weaker ;  but  all  of  a 
fertile,  highly  improvable  charac- 
ter ;  all  producing  in  great  abun- 
dance according  to  care  bestowed 
upon  them,  splendid  crops  of  corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  oats,  clover,  peas, 
&c.  In  JSTorthampton  count}'^  lies 
a  body  of  land  forming  a  portion 
of  the  uplands  of  that  county  and 
called  the  "meadow  lands," 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  fer- 
tility ;  nature  always  returning 
with  the  most  giuerous  profusion 
any  care  or  improvement  bestowed 
upon  them.  In  Bertie  county,  too, 
lies  a  body  of  land  called  the  "In- 
dian woods,"  which  is  distinguish- 
ed for  its  pleasant,  kindly,  free 
soil,  producing  in  great  abundance 
most  of  the  above  mentioned  crops, 
and  especially  remarkable  for  the 
growth  and  production  of  the  cow 
or  corp  field  pea,  which  is  said  to 
grow  better  there  perhaps,  than 
any  where  else  in  the  State  or 
world.  I  wish  I  were  more  familiar 
with  these  lands,  as  I  am  satisfied, 
from  what  I  know  of  them,  that 
they  would  well  repay  a  more  in- 
timate research,  and  if  this  paper 
should  meet  the  eye  of  some  of  the 
proprietors  in  that  section,  as  for 
instance  Mr.  Stephen  A.  JSforfleet, 
I  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  send 
you  a  detailed  description  of  their 
history  and  character.  An  article 
from  his  pen,  with  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  would 
be  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive.     This    body  of  uplands  in 


the  river  valley,  form,  as  a  gene- 
ral  thing,  the  back  lands   of  the 
river  plantations  ;  where  the  set- 
tlement,  stock  yards,    provision, 
barns,    &c.,    are    mostly   located, 
and    where   in    times   of   freshet, 
every  kind  Of  animal  retreats  from 
the  low  grounds.     The  woodland 
is  well  timbered  with  a   various 
growth  of  oak,  pine,  beech,  poplar, 
and  hickory.     The  cleared   lands 
as  above  described,  partake  of  the 
character  peculiar  to  this  various 
growth;  always  of  course  modified 
by   the    system   of   management, 
being  best,  as  it  ought  to  be,  where 
the  system  and  treatment  is  best, 
and   worse  where  it  is  worst.     If 
deep  plowing,  thorough  draining, 
a  judicious  and  generous  rotation 
of  crops,  and  plentiful  manuring, 
were  more  generally  adopted  and 
more   steadily  adhered  to,  the  re- 
sults both  to  the  general   wealth 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  individual 
wealth  of  the  proprietors,  would 
be  great  and  most  encouraging. — 
Up  to  the   commencement  of  the 
war,  a   large  and   thriving  popu- 
lation of  whites  and  blacks  lived 
and   prospered  on   these  lauds. — 
The    crops   under  an    improving 
and   enlightened    system    of   cuf- 
tivation,    annually    increased    in 
quantity  and   value,  and  the  far- 
mers  and  laborers  felt  the  bene- 
fit of  this  increase;  tlie  one  in  the 
development    of    more     enlarged 
and  liberal  views  of  life  and  edu- 
cation,   the    other    in    more    ex- 
tended  privileges,   greater   abun- 
dance   of    the    necessaries    and 
comforts    of    life,   and    a    condi- 
tion    of     progressive     ameliora- 
tion.    But  this  point  will  be  refer- 
red to  hereafter.      We   complete 
now   our  history  of  these   valley 
lands   by  a  short  account  of  the 
sandy  region,  or  "j^iney  woods," 
as  it  is  most  commonly  called.     It 
may  be  questioned  by  some  wheth-        j 
er   these    lands   can    properly  be        I 
comprised   in   the    valley   of   the        * 
Koanoke,  but  it  seems  to  me,  agri- 
culturally and  economically  speak- 
ing, all   that  section   of   country         . 
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ishould  be  included  in  the  valley  of 
a  river,  whose  streams  direct  their 
course  to  its  channel  and  whose 
population  depend  upon  it  for 
commercial  and  other  advantages, 
and  who  refer  to  it  as  the  main 
stream  and  artery  through  which 
flows  the  life  blood  of  the  land. — 
Viewed  thus  this  pine  region  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  valley  of  the 
Roanoke,  and  its  productions  and 
resources  should  be  considered  in 
the  general  estimation  of  her 
wealth  and  value.  These  lands 
for  the  most  part  rise  in  a  gradual 
slope  from  the  river  uplands  until 
they  reach  the  crown  or  ridge  di- 
viding the  waters  which  empty  on 
the  one  side  into  the  Roanoke,  from 
those  on  the  other  which  empty 
into  the  Tar  and  Chowan  rivers. 
They  are  generally  sandy  in  their 
character,  of  various  degrees  of 
lightness  and  fineness,  and  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  cotton,  corn, 
and  peas.  Small  grain  such  as 
wheat,  oats,  &c.,  do  not  succeed  as 
well  here.  Their  great  value  in- 
deed is  in  their  adaptation  for  cot- 
ton, the  land  when  manured  or 
composted  yielding  very  fine  crops. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  source  of 
great  wealth  lies  in  the  pine  forests 
which  extend  over  its  surface,  pro- 
ducing most  valuable  supplies  of 
lumber,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin, 
shingles,  &c.  The  value  too  of 
these  timber  lands,  and  their  natu- 
ral products,  is  increasing  every 
year,  and  as  the  population  of  the 
State  grows  and  their  wants  in- 
crease, they  will  become  a  most 
important  feature  in  any  estimate 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Roanoke  val- 
ley. Light  and  easily  cultivated, 
high,  dry,  naturally  Avell  drained, 
and  healthy  ;  the  masses  of  popu- 
lation will  here  first  establish  their 
houses,  and  it  will  only  be  when 
this  section  is  filled  up,  that  the 
lands  nearer  the  river  will  feel  the 
impulse  of  the  overflowings  of  the 
population.  In  this  pine  region 
the  proprietors  of  the  large  river 
plantations  have  their  residences, 
where  surrounded  by  the  evidences 


of  wealth,  refinement,  and  com- 
fort, they  pass  their  time  in  an 
interchange  of  pleasant  civilities, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  so- 
ciety, in  the  dispensing  of  a  large 
hearted  and  refined  hospitality, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  deer  hunt, 
and  field  sports,  varied  by  the 
more  toilsome,  but  probably  not 
less  agreeable  labors,  which  their 
daily  avocations  constantly  de- 
mand. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of 
such  husbands  and  fathers,  are  all 
which  such  husbands  and  fathers 
could  desire.  By  their  refineiBent 
and  courtesy,  they  refine  and  pol- 
ish the  society  in  which  they  move 
and  of  which  they  are  a  part  ;  by 
their  virtuous  and  amiable  lives  and 
deportment  they  give  to  it  a  tone 
of  elevation  and  urbanity  which 
nothing  else  can  give,  and  by  their 
beauty,  grace,  hospitality  and 
ready  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
noble,  pure  and  good,  they  bestow 
upon  it  a  charm  which  is  peculair 
in  itself,  and  may  with  just  pride 
be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Southern 
women. 

A  description  of  the  Roanoke 
valley  lands  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  the  large 
bodies  of  Pocosin  which  comprise 
a  portion  of  the  valley.  These 
lands  are  generally  very  low,  flat, 
cold,  heavy  aad  retentive  of  moist- 
ure. They  are  valuable  now  prin- 
cipally for  the  luxuriant,  magnifi- 
cent and  variable  growth  of  tim- 
ber which  is  upon  them,  and  for- 
the  excellent  range  they  aftbrd  for 
cattle,  hogs,  and  stock  of  every  de- 
scription." This  natural  growth 
shows  them  to  be  strong  and  pro- 
ductive. They  require,  in  order 
to  the  full  development  of  their 
value,  a  thorough  and  heavy  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  which,  under  the 
present  system  of  labor,  and  Avith 
the  sparse  population  would  not 
be  remunerative.  Years  hence, 
when  a  new  order  of  things  pre- 
vails, and  the  country  becomes 
more  filled  up  by  the  increase  of 
population  and  emigration,  they 
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will    be  esteemed   at    their    trae   that  wealtli  which  characterineA 
value,  and  will  be  regarded  as  not   the  A^alley  of  Eoanoke  river, 
the  most  inconsiderable  portion  of  to  bh  continitkd 


THE    CROSS. 

J"*  grosser  Krentz,  je  nnher  Himmel. 

TKANSLATEU  liY  J.  J.  OURNEY. 

Greater  the  cross,  the  nearer  heaven  ; 
Godless,  to  whom  no  cross  is  given  ! 
The  noisj  world  in  masquerade 
Forgets  the  grave,  the  worm,  the  shade  ; 
Blest  is  yon  dearer  child  of  God 
On  whom  he  lays  the  cross,  the  rod. 

Best,  by  whom  most  the  cross  is  known  ; 
Qod  whets  us  on  his  grinding-stone ; 
Full  many  a  garden's  dressed  in  vain, 
Where  tears  of  sorrow  never  rain.  * 

In  fiercest  flames  the  gold  is  tried. 
In  griefs  the  Christian  's  purified. 

'Midst  crosses,  faith  her  triumph  knows. 
The  palm  tree  pressed  more  vigorous  grows  ; 
Go  tread  the  grapes  beneath  thy  feet, 
The  stream  that  flows  is  full  and  sweet. 
In  trouble,  virtues  grow  and  shine. 
Like  pearls  beneath  the  ocean  brine. 

Crosses  abound,  love  seeks  the  skies  ; 
Blow  the  rude  winds,  the  flames  arise  ; 
"When  hopeless  gloom  the  welkin  shrouds, 
The  sun  comes  laughing  through  the  clouds  ; 
The  cross  makes  pure  aftection  grow. 
Like  oil  that  on  the  fire  Ave  throw. 

Who  wears  the  cross  prays  oft  and  well, 
Bruised  herbs  send  forth  the  sweetest  smell; 
Were  ships  ne'er  tossed  by  stormy  wind, 
The  pole  star  who  would  care  to  find  V 
Had  David  spent  no  darksome  hours, 
His  sweetest  songs  had  ne'er  ])een  ours. 
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Milly  Brown  and  Algernon 
Hartwell  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried when  he  left  home  for  the 
war.  He  had  loved  her  long  and 
truly,  had  seen  her  play  "  Will  'o 
the  "wisp  "  with  other  men  until 
he  was  hopeless,  then  she  can'ie 
round  with  a  charming  mixture  of 
timidity  and  grace  to  lure  him  on. 
Both  were  young  and  handsome. 
So  bright  and  joyous  a  spirit  beam- 
ing from  brilliantly  colored  fea- 
tures seemed  to  indicate  a  crea- 
ture of  frankness,  impulse  and 
depth,  while  in  reality  it  was  a 
fancy  wrapping  which  concealed 
mental  mediocrity  warped  by 
pleasure  and  admiration  into  vani- 
ty and  frivolity.  She  tossed  the 
furbelows  of  fashion  in  the  frotlii- 
est  wave  of  society,  content  to  be 
a  servile  imitator  of  style,  igno- 
,rant  of  any  aspiration  higher  than 
.a  long  list  of  admirers.  Her  pret- 
ty face  flitted  about  a  man  until 
bewildered  by  her  arts  he  lost  bal- 
ance, fell  on  his  knees  to  be  kicked 
unceremoniouslj''  into  his  senses, 
or  wept  over  with  a  storm  of  ten- 
der pity  and  self  reproaches.  The 
latter  was  her  favorite  style  and 
the  victim  generally  arose  with 
a  miserable  feeling  of  having 
wounded  the  sweetest  creature  in 
the  world,  exonerated  her  from 
■all  blame  and  rushed  from  her 
presence  with  a  vague  idea  of  self 
destruction.  Once  beyond  the 
spell,  away  from  the  voice  of  the 
syren,  the  tragedy  fell  into  a  farce, 
and  the  first  actor  laughed  at  him- 
self for  a  fool.  As  far  as  she  knew 
herself  her  deepest  feeling  was  for 
Algernon;  weaving  her  snares 
around  others,  she  kept  an  eye  on 
him.  He  was  worth  the  winning, 
she  had  sense  enough  to  see  that, 
and  knew  also  the  necessity  for 
concealiag  her  most  glaring  faults. 


while  the  most  attractive  part  of 
her  nature  was  paraded  in  an  art- 
fully artless  manner  to  secure  the 
prize.  His  weak  point  was  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  beauty,  an  ar- 
tistic delight  in  light  shade,  grace 
and  coloring  ensnared  him,  an  in- 
ferior woman  Avas  idealized  into 
an  embodiment  of  purity  and  love- 
liness by  a  superior  mind  whose 
strength  iDccame  a  weakness  in  her 
hand.  Is  it  a  new  game  ?  As 
new  as  the  shearing  in  Delilah's 
bower.  He  was  warned,  but  broth- 
ers are  slow  to  perceive  the  fair- ' 
ness  of  sisterly  advice.  About  the 
time  when  its  justice  began  to 
dawn  upon  him,  fate,  that  broad 
shouldered  something  on  which 
we  throw  the  responsibility  of  our 
actioi:s,  thi'ew  the  two  alone.  A 
dangerous  position  on  a  fine  night 
flooded  with  stars,  when  the  sum- 
mer wind  heavjr  with  tropic  bloom, 
stirs  the  forests  with  its  sighs, 
whirls  the  hazy  drifts  along  the 
sky  and  toys  a  maiden's  golden 
hair.  Thus  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fragrance,  softened  light  and 
witchery  of  sound,  an  image  was 
enthroned  for  an  idol,  and  a  strong 
man  bent  the  knee.  There  was  a 
well  arranged  moment  of  silence, 
as  if  of  solemn  self-examination, 
broken  by  the  tender  appeals  of 
an  eloquent  lover,  followed  by  a 
timid  avowal  of  love,  then  cling- 
ing kisses  and  words  of  sacred 
meaning,  while  the  wind  laughed 
and  the  stars  hid  their  faces  for 
the  shame  of  lightly  spoken  vows. 
Before  a  year  had  flown  three 
new  beaux  were  counted  on  the 
little  white  fingers — two  carpet  sol- 
diers stationed  at  A for  home 

defence,  and  a  wealth}'^  Mr.  Har- 
per, a  new  catch,  about  whom  she 
pirouetted  in  her  refined  process 
of  captivation   until   the  old  fool 
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went  at  her  bidding  like  a  human 
shuttlecock,  a  laughing  stock  for 
younger  aspirants,  but  steadily 
working  his  way  into  power  and 
receiving  positive  encouragement 
in  his  devoirs  at  her  shrine.  While 
her  plighted  lover  was  winning 
laurels  on  the  held  she  was  weav- 
ing a  pinchbeck  crown  of  coquet- 
ry among  a  set  of  cowardly  skulk- 
ers from  the  army.  Letters  failed 
sometimes,  but  when  they  did 
come,  what  elegant  little  speci- 
mens of  chirography,  bonbons  of 
litei'ature,  so  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaining silence,  so  playfully  re- 
counting rumors  of  her  faithless- 
ness and  successfully  refuting  them 
that  his  faith  knew  no  abatement 
but  an  increase  in  fervid  beauty. 

Ko  one  knew  where  Mr.  Harper 
came  from,  he  was  a  man  of  intlu.- 
ence,  received  in  public  and  private 
life  as  a  gentleman  before  any  one 
took  the  pains  to  inquire,  what 
matter  V  ''  Harper  and  Co."  was 
the  most  thriving  business  house 
in  the  place.  Harper  commanded 
more  means  than  any  other  man. 
Harper  was  a  gentleman,  of  course, 
or  why  did  letters  and  circulars 
pass  through  the  office  with 
"Hon,"  prefixed  to  his  name? 
He  was  "Hon.  U.  B.  Harper  " — 
who  dared  deny  it  ?  This  far- 
sighted  wooer  began  a  long  ways 
otf.  Mrs.  Brown  was  first  won 
over  by  sundry  presents.  Mr. 
Brown  had  been  the  recipient  of 
favors  unnumbered,  even  to  a  co- 
partnership in  business,  before 
Milly  was  sure  of  coiK^uest.  In  a 
short  time  the  "Co."  became  a 
simple  adjunct  wound  about  the 
thumb  of  Mr.  Harper.  A  certain 
rotundity  of  figure  might  suggest 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, nevertheless  it  was  so.  There 
had  been  another  member  of  the 
firm  who  had  worked  early  and 
late  until  he  went  into  the  army, 
came  back  to  work  as  hard  as  ever 
until  he  coughed  himself  into  the 
grave,  and  left  a  wife  and  three 
children  upon  the  mercies  of  the 
world,  committed   to  the  care   of 


his  partner  and  friend.  If  there 
is  a  duality  of  soul  it  existed  in 
that  man,  one  was  the  liberal 
hightoned  magnificent  gentleman 
whose  name  flourished  at  the  head 
of  charity  lists  in  public,  foremost 
in  all  things  with  an  aflectation  of 
humility,  while  the  other  browbeat 
the  wife  of  his  dead  partner  out  of 
her  rights,  and  practised  a  regular 
S3^stem  of  frauds  on  every  one  con- 
nected with  him.  The  widow 
haunted  him  for  months  urging 
a  settlement,  left  it  in  his  hands, 
came  out  with  nothing,  and  then 
became  a  dei^endant  on  him  for 
work.  She  consulted  a  lawyer 
who  honestly  required  proof  by 
which  to  defend  her.  It  was  proof 
sufficient  to  her  that  the  state- 
ments were  made  b}^  the  man  she 
loved  and  mourned,  but  alas,  he 
was  in  his  grave.  The  surviving 
partners  might  have  thrown  some 
light  on  the  subject,  but  one  knew 
it  would  detract  greatly  from 
the  capital  and  standing  of 
the  firm,  while  the  other,  occupy- 
ing the  jDOsition  already  de- 
scribed about  the  thumb  of  the 
establishment,  was  supposed  to 
be  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Mrs. 
Smith  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  poverty,  three  scrawny 
children  at  her  heels,  was  seen  go- 
ing and  coming  at  her  master's 
will,  working  for  him,  gratefully 
accepting  the  smallest  pittance  as 
compensation,  until  she  was  more 
truly  his  slave  than  the  negro  who 
blacked  his  boots.  His  shirts  were 
the  admiration  of  the  ladies  and 
envy  of  all  the  fops  in  town,  he 
covered  up  his  black  lieart  with 
their  immaculate  folds  ;  the  ele- 
gant merchant  displayed  them 
across  the  counters  and  in  the 
drawing  rooms  of  his  customers, 
Avhile  the  thin  woman  who  made 
them  waited  his  leisure,  by  previ- 
ous appointment,  when  every  mo- 
nuMit  was  as  precious  to  her  as  a 
dollar  to  him,  in  the  terrible  strug- 
gle to  fill  the  mouths  that  cried  to 
her  for  bread.  His  speculations 
were  not  confined   to  smuggling 
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cotton  through  the  lines,  import- 
hig  Limerick  ovei'coats,  or  any 
such  bold  undertakings.  From  a 
cotton  bale  to  a  paper  of  pins,  every 
article  for  which  there  was  a  de- 
mand, came  within  his  scope  of 
trade.  The  whole  country  was 
ransacked  for  its  resources,  advan- 
tage taken  of  ignorance  concern- 
ing market  prices,  articles  obtain- 
ed" by  artful  deception  in  a  free 
and  easy  manner  and  sold  for  ex- 
orbitant profits.  Xo  town,  vil- 
lage or  country  store,  neighbor- 
hood or  plantation  within  his  line 
of  travel  failed  to  furnish  him  sup- 
plies. His  hand  found  its  way  in 
everything,  forty  or  fifty  looms 
supplied  him  with  bolts  of  cotton 
or  woolen  goods,  in  exchange  for 
shoes,  sugar  or  coftee,  while  the 
goods  were  packed  off  to  the  best 
market,  to  be  retailed  at  fifty  or 
seventy  five  dollars  per  yard.  He 
made  salt  in  Alabama  at  sixteen 
dollars  per  bushel,  and  sold  the 
same  in  Georgia  at  two  hundred 
an,d  fifty,  at  the  very  time  he  ha- 
rangued the  public,  through  his 
advertisements,  upon  the  good  ac- 
cruing to  the  Confederacy,  by 
bringing  to  the  doors  of  her  fam- 
ishing people,  the  necessities  of 
life.  "True,-'  he  would  say, 
"  these  prices  seem  unreasonable, 
but  consider  the  toil,  the  danger, 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  purchaser." 
Thus  he  argued  his  dupes  into  a 
conviction  that  he  Avas  a  public 
benefactor,  as  he  handled  their 
money,  with  intense  delight  em- 
blazoned on  his  countenance  in 
the  blandest  of  smiles.  Some  were 
doubtful  of  his  benevolence,  but 
women  who  toiled  day  and  night, 
were  glad  to  obtain  a  pair  of  boots 
or  shoes  for  a  barefooted  husband 
or  son,  at  any  price.  When  the 
money  was  once  m  hand  they  ea- 
gerly paid  over  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  boots  that  cost  Mr.  Har- 
per fifty,  without  inquiring  into  the 
principle  of  encouraging  extor- 
tion b}^  patronage.  How  specula- 
tors gloried  in  their  gains  and  how 
cautiously  every  investment   was 


turned  into  money  !  Fortune 
prospered  everything  that  man 
laid  his  hands  on,  from  a  negro 
slave  to  a  plug  of  tobacco,  except 
the  victims  in  his  Avay.  Mrs. 
Smith  grcAv  paler  and  paler,  poor- 
er and  poorer,  day  by  day.  Hard 
Avork  and  little  pay,  exposure  and 
meagre  diet  Avore  the  Avorker  to  a 
shadow,  still  the  Avork  Avent  on. — 
Her  little  boy  took  pneumonia 
during  the  Avinter  from  running 
errands  barefoot  to  the  tan  yard, 
where  he  saAV  piles  upon  piles  of 
leather,  roAvs  on  roAvs  of  shoes 
partly  belonging  to  his  father's  es- 
tate. She  left  him  moaning  Avith 
fe\'er  to  seek  assistance.  Mr.  Har- 
per smoked  Perique  in  his  fine 
meerschaum,  over  the  morning ^ja- 
pers,  for  an  hour  before  she  Avas 
admitted  into  his  presence. — 
"Well?"  he  began  inquiringly, 
"what  Avill  you  have  noAv  V" 
There  Avas  a  tantalizing  air  of  con- " 
descension  in  his  manner  toward 
the  poor,  almost  unendurable,  but 
she  had  ceased  to  observe  it. 

"Jimmy  is  sick  Mr.  Harper  " — 
she  spoke  timidly  as  if  sickness 
was  a  fault  for  Avhich  pardon  must 
be  granted — "I  must  have  a  doc- 
tor— can  I  get  a  little  money  from 
you? 

"He,  he  !"  giggled  the  tormen- 
tor ironically,  "  a  little  money  ? 
That's  your  eternal  Avhine — no 
madam,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  feed  your  young  ones  Avithout 
paying  their  drug  bills." 

She  was  angry  then  and  flushed 
uj)  to  retort,  but  hunger  and  de- 
pendence silenced  her.  She  stood 
shivering  near  the  door  and  he 
Avas  half  reclining  in  a  scarlet  da- 
mask easy  chair  drawn  before  the 
fire,  Avhicli  threAv  a  soft  yelloAv 
light  across  the  carpet;  she  forgot 
his  selfishness,  his  coarse  unkind- 
ness  in  a  picture  it  brought  to 
mind  Avhere  the  firelight  of  anoth- 
er hearth  once  danced  on  sunny 
heads,  laughing  lips,  rosy  cheeks 
and  dimpled  hands.  It  softened 
and  crushed  her  pride  as  she  be- 
gan huskily — "  Avood  is  high,  pro- 
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visions  scarce  and  I  am  forced  b)'' 
my  helpless  children  to  ask  your 
help.  Miss  Milly  came  to  see  after 
Jimmy  yesterday  and," 

A  gleam  of  cunning  crossed  his 
face  as  he  muttered  to  himself, 
'■'■  There's  a  point  made,  I  think  I 
shall  pay  her." 

"Sir?" 

"  How  much  do  I  owe  3'ou  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  exactly,  Mr.  Har- 
per, for  last  month's  washing  and 
mending,  for  making  two  bolts 
of  domestic  in  shirts,  for  the  linen 
suits,  for  the  corn  sacks  " — 

"Hold  on  for  God's  sake,  do 
you  want  to  break  me  V  I  paid 
you  for  the  v/ashing. " 

"  When,  Mr.  Harper  ?" 

"  When  V"  echoed  he.  "  What 
in  the  name  of  the  devil  do  you 
think  I  have  to  do  ?  Keep  your 
own  accounts  madam.  Those 
shirts  were  not  made  for  me." 

"  You  ordered  them,"  was  ad- 
ded timidly. 

"For  my  customers  if  I  did, 
when  they  pay  me  I'll  pay  you," 
growled  he  in  reply.  The  shirts 
had  all  Ijeen  disposed  of  and  three 
hundred  dollars  booked  as  net 
profits  on  each  bolt  of  domestic. 
Mrs.  Smith  Avoukl  not  have  re- 
ceived a  cent  that  day  had  not  the 
gentleman's  reflections  on  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  poor  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  clear  sweet  voice  in 
the  adjoining  room.  He  kept  an 
eye  on  a  mirror  above  the  mantel 
conveniently  adjusted  for  such  oc- 
casions, handled  his  bank  bills 
tenderly,  selected  a  five  and  hand- 
ed it  over  with  a  crisp  sound  of 
plenty,  just  at  the  moment  Milly 
Brown's  blue  eyes  were  tvu-ned  in 
that  direction. 

"  Beware  of  tell-tale  rumors  Mr. 
Harper,"  said  slie  nodding  at  him 
and  playfully  lifting  her  finger 
with  the  words,  "beware,  if  you 
would  practice  charity  on  the  plan 
of  concealment."  He  turned  to 
-meet  her  with  the  blandest  ex- 
pression his  parsimonious  mouth 
could  assume,  as  Mrs.  Smith  pass- 
ed swiftly  out  of  the  back  door. 


with  lips  quivering  with  wounded 
pride  at  the  knowledge  of  being 
paraded  as  an  idle  pensioner  on 
the  charity  of  a  man  who  ground 
her  to  the  earth  in  his  pitiless 
tyranny.  Merry  greetings  were 
exchanged,  jests  and  a  hackneyed 
set  of  compliments,  before  the  soft 
gloved  hand  was  relinquished  with 
a  parting  pressure.  Tiie  brilliant 
repartee  of  fashionable  small  talk 
flew  from  lip  to  lip,  she  glancing 
at  him  through  her  shining  lashes 
and  he  on  the  watch  with  his  small 
serpent  eyes. 

"  By  the  way.  you  did  not  at- 
tend the  concert  last  night,"  ma- 
neuvering slyly  for  an  escort  to 
the  next,  "  I  missed  you." 

"Hid  you  really  V  How  sweet 
an  assurance  !" 

Both  smiled  and  exchanged 
glances  as  he  continued  "the  fact 
was  that  little  protege  of  mine, 
yours  too  I  believe,  was  so  very 
ill  that  I  sent  some  trifling  delica- 
cies around  and  " — 

"How  good  of  you  now  I" 
With  a  sweet  languishing  smile. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  mere 
trifles  the  little  fellow  wanted — as 
I  was  saying,  I  waited  for  my 
boy's  return  to  hear  from  the  child 
and  unfortunately  it  was  too  late 
to  go,  so  I  spent  the  evening  quiet- 
ly in  my  office."  He  winked  at  a 
swaggering  fellow  kicking  his  feet 
across  a  barrel,  who  blew  a  long 
whistle  of  amazement  and  walked 
out  leaving  the  silly  girl  to  flutter 
down  into  a  snare.  Men  daily  see 
deception  and  Avrong,  becoming- 
participators  in  crime  by  conceal- 
ment instead  of  boldly  confronting 
deceiver  and  deceived  with  truth — 
so  goes  the  world.  The  conversa- 
tion assumed  a  tender  tone  over 
the  goods  strewn  on  the  counters 
for  Milly's  inspection.  Her  hand 
was  clasped  fervently  under  the 
folds  of  a  piece  of  merino,  and 
though  she  had  nearly  lost  the 
charm  of  blushing,  there  was  a 
slight  color  on  her  cheeks  as  she 
shamed  him  playfully  in  the  feeble 
eflbrt   to  withdraw  it — meanwhile 
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his  disengaged  hand  held  a  dia- 
mond ring  before  her  eyes. 

"  Will  you  wear  it  ?"  aslied  he 
entreatingly. 

"Maybe  so,  yes,  for  awhile  I 
will."  The  pretty  tan  colored 
glove  was  drawn  to  receive  it. — 
There  was  a  plain  gold  band  bear- 
ing Algernon's  name  and  hers,  he 
knew  it  and  his  e_yes  lit  up  with 
triumph  as  he  saw  it  taken  hastily 
from  her  finger. 

"What  will  you  do  with  that 
one  now  V" 

"  Eeturn  it,  throw  it  away,  or 
something.  He  was  positively  the 
greatest  dunce  about  me;  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Harper,  he  took  a  little 
silly  flirtation  we  liad  on  the  night 
of  his  sister's  party  for  a  solemn 
engagement,  and  feent  me  this  ring 
from'ltichmond  ?" 

"I  thought  so  too,  Miss  Milly — 
nov/  tell  me,  were  you  not  engaged? 
Upon  honor  now  ?"  asked  he,  hold- 
ing the  diamond  tantalizingly  at 
the  tip  of  her  linger.  She  turned  a 
shade  whiter  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  it,  and  it  was  so  splendid  ! 

"  Why  no  !  Did  you  believe  it?" 

"  Everybody  believes  it— I  have 
heard  his  sister  say  so  openly." 

"  She  is  a  mean  contemptible 
woman,  and  has  just  told  that  to 
injure  me.  Mr.  Harper  she  is 
dead  in  love  with  you." 

"You  think  so?  I  have  ob- 
served that  she  dislikes  you  very 
much,  now  it  may  be  some  feeling 
of  jealousy." 

"  I  know  it  is  !"  The  ring  was 
still  held  lightly  on.  "  I  declare," 
added  she,  "  upon  my  word  and 
honor  as  a  lady  I  never  entertain- 
ed an  idea  of  marrying  him  in 
my  life  !" 

"ISTow,  Miss  Milly  I" 

"  I  don't  care  whether  you  be- 
lieve it  or  not  I" 

The  red  lips  pouted  angrily,  the 
ring  was  slipped  securely  on  and 
the  face  settled  into  dimples  and 
smiles  as  he  kissed  her  hand. 

"How  long  shall  I  wear  it?" 
How  changed  and  sweet  grew  her 
tone. 


"  Until  you  catch  a  new  beau." 
She  laughed  and  feigned  to  change 
the  rings  again,  but  he  adroitly 
slipped  the  plain  one  from  her 
hold  held  it  above  her  reach  as 
she  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  stamped 
her  feet  impatiently  to  regain  it." 

"ISTow  please!"  pleaded  she 
flushing  with  eagerness  arid  glan- 
cing anxiously  toward  the  street. 
"  If  you  Avon't  read  that  motto 
aloud,  dear  Mr.  Harper,  I'll  do 
anything  you  ask  me  !" 

"  Anything?" 

"Yes  anything  in  the  world  !" 
His  face  was  close  to  hers  as  he 
whispered. 

"  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

"  Yes,  give  me  back  my  ring  !" 

"  Were  you  engaged  to  young 
Hart  well  ?" 

The  same  hand  that  had  worn 
his  ring  was  lifted  up,  and  the 
rosy  lips  began  to  swear. 

"I  hope  God  may  strike  me 
dead  if — "  Olive  Hartwell  with  her 
thin  nostrils  dilating  with  anger 
and  her  lip  curling  in  scorn  stood 
before  her.  The  silence  of  em- 
barrassment was  broken  by  Olive 
in  a  peremptory  manner. 

"  Give  me   my  brother's   ring." 

"  Shall  I  do  so  ?"  Asked  Mr. 
Harper  turning  to  the  other.— 
Her  face  was  white  with  fear,  but 
she  faltered  out, 

"By  what  right  do  you  take 
my  ring  ?" 

"By  right  of  faithfulness  to  him. ' ' 
^fsTeither  had  the  courage  to  resist 
her,  and  the  ring  -w^a*  given  up. 

"ComelTed,"  said  Olive  calm- 
ly, to  a  child  in  her  company, 
"  we  will  And  Jimmy's  crackers 
somewhere  else."  She  was  a  tri- 
fle paler  than  usual  but  smiled  in 
answer  to  the  boy's  bewildered 
look  of  wonder  that  Miss  Olive 
could  be  so  bad  and  so  good  all  in 
one.  Milly  saw  it,  as  they  walked 
out,  and  directed  Mr.  Harper's  at- 
tention to  her  hypocrisy. 

"Did you  see  that  smile  ?  Can't 
she  put  on  the  sweetest  ways  ?  It 
is  perfectly  astonishing  the  amount 
of  temper  that  girl  has  !" 
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' '  Perfectly  astonishing, " '  echoed 
he  vacantly,  for  there  was  an  in- 
ward groaning  of  the  spirit  over 
the  loss  of  a  customer.  The  woo- 
ing cooled  for  a  time. 

The  Browns  were  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  A  weak  headed,  good 
hearted  old  man  was  driven  to 
desperation  by  two  worldly  mind- 
ed women  who  aspired  only  to 
cutting  a  dash.  He  went  deeper 
and  deeper  in  debt  until  there 
was  a  tremendous  deficit  against 
him  in  cash  accounts  of  his  own 
house,  besides  a  long  list  of  fright- 
ful bills  i^ouring  in  from  every 
house  in  town.  The  story  of 
ruin  was  whispered  at  home, 
where  he  was  borne  down  with 
reproaches,  floods  of  tears  and 
paroxj'sms  of  rage.  Embezzle- 
ments of  money  and  forgery  was 
the  consequence.  Heated  with 
wine  and  maddened  by  domes- 
tic troubles,  in  the  same  room 
where  Smith's  papers  came  to  ash- 
es, the  wily  serpent  brought  the 
poor  old  man  to  shame.  Mr.  Har- 
per desired  absolute  power  in  the 
family  of  his  intended  wife.  Her 
father  would  have  scouted  the  pro- 
posal had  it  been  made  in  plain 


English,  but  it  presented  itself  in 
another  light.  He  had  opposed 
the  marriage  from  a  feeling  of 
kindness  toward  Algernon,  who 
had  been  known  to  him  from  boy- 
hood, but  now  it  was  a  choice  for 
her  between  poverty  and  shame, 
or  concealment  of  his  crhno.  The 
latter  brought  her  wealth  and  po- 
sition which  he  could  not  give 
when  Harper  became  his  enemy. 
All  were  against  him,  Milly  her- 
self. She  scorned  Algernon,  why 
should  he  cling  to  him  for  her  ? 
And  love  ?  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders at  a  fancy  of  his  youth,  he 
had  married  on  that  principle, 
what  was  his  home  ?  A  scale 
hung  over  the  family  hearth — in 
one  side  stood  Harper,  gold,  and  a 
splendidly  attired  woman  of  fash- 
ion, glittering  with  jewels — in  the 
other  crouched  a  haggard  creature 
with  Algernon  and  bitter  herbs; 
specie  brought  the  balance  down. 
A  daughter  was  signed  and  sealed 
as  an  instrument  of  trade,  and 
the  Browns  filed  oft'  from  the  preci- 
pice snatclied  from  ruin.  The  in- 
strument was  kissed  for  good  be- 
havior to  her  kind  parents,  and 
handed  over  to  her  master. 


CHAPTKR     II. 


There  was  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers.  •  Miss 
Brown,  radiant  with  smiles  and 
gewgaws,  entertained  her  set  du- 
ring the  pauses'  in  the  music  by 
ridiculing  the  severe  style  of  Miss 
Hartwell,  her  aflectation  of  Avear- 
ing  homespun  when  she  could  af- 
ford better,  and  other  demonstra- 
tions of  patriotism. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  asked  one 
of  her  hangers  on  who  was  not 
quite  bold  enough  to  differ  open- 
ly— "•  that,  ah,  the  fact  of  her  be- 
ing enabled  to  dress  better,  ren- 
ders the  sacrifice  more  lovely  ?" 

"Xot  at  all,  it   is  atlectation." 

"  Perliaps  a  desire  to  attract  at- 
tention " — suggested  Mr.  AV'eakly. 


''Or  a  hook  set  out  for  a  hus- 
band among  the  soldiers" — ad- 
ded a  witty  fellow  with  substitute 
papers  in  his  hat  ;  of  course  it 
was  funny,  everything  he  said  was, 
and  everybody  was  bound  to 
laugh  Avhen  Mr.  Swagger  opened 
his  mouth.  When  he,  he,  he  !  and 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  ho  I  ho  !  ho  !  went 
round  as  usual,  Milly  subsided, 
into  a  giggle,  threw  a  rosebud  at 
hin\  and  simpered  out : 

''  Oh,  you  arc  too  wicked  !  You 
make  me  laugh  at  poor  Olive  when 
I  don't  want  to." 

Two  gentlemen,  one  a,  gray  hair- 
ed chaplain  and  the  other  a  sol- 
dier, sat  directly  in  front  of  the 
group,  and  had  been  disturbed  by 
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tlieir  clatter  the  M'hole  evening. — 
At  this  moment  the  younger  man 
spoke  out  suddenly.  "  Konsense 
can  be  borne,  but  this  is  past  en- 
durance." 

"  I  wonder  why  she  isn't  dis- 
playing herself  this  evening?"  ad- 
ded Milly. 

"  Yes,  this  is  a  soldier's  con- 
cert," said  Mr.  Harper,  "  she 
ought  to  patronize  it." 

''Oh,"  rejoined  the  wit,  "her 
patriotism  keeps  outside  of  her 
pocket.  I  dare  say  the  poor  girl 
had  no  beau,  she  is  getting  ancient, 
you  know."  The  laughter  bid 
fair  to  be  uproarious  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  had  not  progressed  fur- 
ther than  the  wit's  own  outburst, 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
soldier  in  the  next  tier  who  waved 
conventionalities  and  requested 
permission  to  speak.  It  was  a 
handsome  face,  and  the  young  lady 
bent  forward  with  a  gracious  smile 
to  listen. 

"  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed 
and  undeserving  of  the  friendship 
of  a  noble  woman  if  I  remained 
silent  any  longer.  Miss  Hartwell 
is  as  truly  a  sister  of  mercy  as 
those  who  wear  the  cowl." 

"  God  bless  her,  she  is  !"  said 
the  old  man  at  his  side. 

"  But  of  that  I  need  not  speak," 
continued  the  object  of  Milly's  ad- 
miration— "an  affectation  of  sac- 
rifice is  imputed  to  her,  the  ex- 
tent of  her  sacrifices  to  the  cause 
of  the  South  can  never  be  known. 
My  own  obligations  to  her  are  past 
enumeration.  The  greatest  of 
them  is  the  preservation  of  my 
life,  the  least  is  the  shirt  on  my 
back.  As  the  subject  of  dress  is 
under  discussion  I  am  able  to  in- 
form you  that  it  is  made  out  of 
the  last  woolen  dress  in  her  pos- 
session." lie  bowed  with  the  same 
air  of  gentility  he  began,  and  ob- 
serving the  mortification  of  the 
lady,  added  kindly  as  he  resumed 
his  seat— "I  trust  your  misrep- 
resentation of  her  character  arose 
from  ignorance."  An  awkward 
pause     fell    on    the     group,    but 


Mr.  Harper  came  to  the  rescue 
by  resuming  the  conversation 
in  an  undertone.  Mr.  Swagger 
kindly  revived  the  rest  by  givmg 
some  of  Miss  Ilartwell's  remarks 
on  the  political  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, her  sarcasm  on  the  specula- 
tors, and  frequent  suggestions  in 
his  presence  that  he  and  others 
could  be  spared  at  home.  She 
was  shewed  up  in  so  facetious  a 
style  that  his  listeners  were  con- 
vulsed with  suppressed  laughter  at 
his  successful  imitation  of  her 
haughtiness.  "Confound  these 
high  strmig  women,"  concluded 
he  elegantly,  "who  won't  let  a 
fellow  stay  at  home  in  peace." 

Miss  Brown  sent  Mr.  Harper 
awa}^  in  search  of  a  glass  of  water. 
When  he  was  out  of  sight  her 
white  kid  touched  the  handsome 
stranger.  "  Permit  me  to  ask 
you  sir,"  her  voice  assumed  the. 
penitent  accent — "how  Olive 
came  to  save  your  life  ?"  She 
had  modest  downcast  eyes  as 
she  continued— "I  am  sorry  I 
spoke  that  way,  it  was  thought- 
lessness. Olive  knows  I  never 
mean  half  I  say,  when  I'm 
with  Mr.  Swagger,  he's  so  amus- 
ing, I  run  on  for  fun,  j^ou  know  !" 
While  he  was  silently  looking  at 
her,  she  was  thinking.  "  How 
very  stylish  !  He  may  be  richer 
than  old  Harper,  who  knows  ? 
What  eyes  !  What  a  mouth.  Sar- 
castic, it  looks,  too,  with  those 
white  teeth  sunk  in  the  under  lip — 
but  the  moustache  !  He  must  be 
a  planter,  I'm  sure  he  is,  he  looks 
for  the  world  like  one  !" 

"She  saved  my  life,"  said  he 
softly,  as  if  it  were  almost  sacrilege 
to  speak  of  her  to  that  brainless 
woman,  "by  holding  a  bleeding 
artery  in  a  horrible  wound,  from 
which  I  would  have  died  in  a 
fcAV  moments  had  she  failed  in 
courage  or  strength." 

"Oh!  How  could  sheV"  ex- 
claimed Milly  shrugging  her  bare 
shoulders.  "Blood  makes  me  so 
sick!  She  must  have  loved  you 
very  much,"  was  added  archly. 
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' '  You  are  mistaken. ' '  He  turn- 
ed away  with  an  evident  desire  "to 
discontinue  the  conversation,  and 
when  the  artful  coquette  spoke 
again,  he  was  engrossed  in  the 
music. 

Tlie  subject  of  their  brilliant 
satire  was  represented  at  the  con- 
cert by  two  tickets  she  had  pur- 
chased to  give  away  and  had  re- 
fused the  escort  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  defended  her  so  manfully. 

At  that  hour  while  his  mother 
slept,  she  sat  watching  Jimmy 
Smith,  and  thinking  of  Sydney 
Clarke.  His  face  had  been  a 
statue  in  her  memory  since  the 
moment  it  lay  rigid  and  white  be- 
fore her,  when  she  had  wrought 
herself  into  superhuman  strength 
and  knew  that  one  instant  of  weak- 
ness brought  death.  It  had  never 
been  forgotten,  and  his  life  since 
that  day  through  all  its  vicissitudes 
had  known  one  ceaseless  yearning 
to  behold  her  face  once  more.  In 
the  imperative  demands  of  her 
love  she  had  left  home  in  search 
of  a  missing  brother,  had  found 
this  man  in  her  path  bleeding  to 
death.  All  natural  horror  at  such 
a  scene  fled  before  the  desire  to 
save  his  life,  the  flowing  artery 
was  found,  and  by  an  accidental 
pressure  of  her  fingers  she  discov- 
ered it  could  be  checked.  He  was 
not  dead,  would  it  save  him  ?  It 
would  be  a  fearful  ordeal  of  human 
strength,  but  the  slender  hope 
could  not  be  abandoned.  She  sat 
there  calmly  and  quietly  enough 
at  first,  but  as  the  tension  of  the 
muscles  increased,  time  waxed 
slow,  and  every  instant  alternated 
with  confidence  and  despair.  She 
bent  over  him  with  fixed  eyes, 
scarcely  breathing,  her  heart- 
throbs falling  like  a  roll  of  muffled 
drums,  afraid  to  move  her  color- 
less lips,  afraid  to  lift  her  eyes  lest 
that  hand  forfeit  its  part — no  man 
ever  held  the  sword  with  grander 
heroism  than  that  woman  kept 
that  thread  of  life  within  her  hold  ! 
Each  atom  of  time  was  lengthened. 
Every  instant  was  a  moment,  eve- 


ry moment  an  hour,  and  hours 
would  never  end !  There  was  a 
sound !  Had  her  nerves  been 
corded  past  their  length  and  bro- 
ken ?  She  could  not  hear,  her 
heart  was  leaping  from  her  throat! 
There  was  roaring,  roaring  thun- 
der !  Was  it  wheels  ?  An  ambu- 
lance ?  Hush,  world,  and  listen  I 
She  dared  not  look,  nor  speak. — 
Would  they  come  that  Avay  ? 
Would  they  see  her  ?  Oh  weary, 
weary  march  of  time  !  What  a 
world  hung  on  that  sound  ?  Com- 
ing brought  life,  going  death  ? 
Would  not  God  see  ?  "Must  she 
cry  a:loud  before  Ho  heard  her 
agonizing  ?  What  was  that  man 
to  her  ?  Her  life,  her  life  !  Her 
tongue  was  paralyzed,  but  the  soul 
cried  God  !  God  !  The  universe 
might  hear  its  moan.  Every  fea- 
ture in  its  rigid  pain  spoke  miser- 
ere !  The  sound  came  nearer,  roll- 
ing, rolling  on— she  listened  with 
her  whole  frame,  every  muscle 
tried  its  strength,  eyes  wildly  dila- 
ting and  the  heart  bounding  like 
a  wounded  deer  in  the  chase — life 
or  death  ?  It  died  away  in  the 
sand — two  great  hot  tears  dropped 
upon  her  bosom,  her  face  grew  old 
but  the  hand  kept  still  as  a  dead 
thing  at  its  post. 

There  was  a  waving  she  did  not 
see  across  the  plain,  a  shouting 
she  could  not  hear. 

"Halloa!" 

It  sounded  afar  oil"  to  this  wo- 
man-warrior in  the  battle,  it  was 
the  roar  of  conflict,  the  shock  of 
ax'mies  and  her  hour  had  come.— 
Darker  and  darker  grew  the 
world,  brighter  and  brighter  the 
heavens  !  They  two  would  dio 
together,  together  live  again — 
side  by  side  reborn — wing  bound 
to  wing  should  cleave  the  great 
unknown. 

"  Halloa  !" 

Fainter  and  fainter  still  the 
sound,  sweeter  and  sweeter,  near- 
er and  nearer  the  diapason  from 
another  shore — and  this  was  dy- 
ing; sweet,  sweet  pain  I  That 
hand  should    grow  immortal  by 
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her  dauntless  will,  should  be  the 
last  to  cower  at  the  tramp  of 
death.  It  never  failed.  Help  came 
at  last,  but  their  voices  were  un- 
heard, their  ministering  unseen  ; 
not  until  they  had  corded  the 
man's  limb  and  drew  her  arm 
away  did  the  revulsion  come,  and 
the  overwrought  senses  relax  into 
unconsciousness.  He  was  breath- 
ing faintly,  and  dimly  divining  by 
the  voices  around  him  and  dreamy 
memories  that  the  woman  lying 
lifeless  on  the  dark  green  grass, 
with  her  long  hair  trailing  across 
the  path  was  his  preserver.  So 
vague  were  his  returning  sensa- 
tions that  he  longed  to  die  there 
close  beside  her  and  know  no  more. 
Men  of  his  own  command  were 
chafing  her  hands  and  arms,  and 
he  saw  the  right  one  was  traced 
with  stagnant  veins,  knotted  with 
swollen  muscles,  almost  petrified 
in  purple  stain.  So  near  to  him 
through  suffering,  must  she  pass 
away  V  Must  he  stand  without 
the  aureole  with  folded  arms  ? 
Was  he  not  hers  by  right  of  pain  ? 
No,  no  !  They  were  bearing  her 
away,  he  would  follow  that  white 
face  through  the  world,  life  should 
not  rob  him  of  the  love  which 
death  had  given.  He  was  lifted 
to  the  litter  and  they  paused  at 
his  side  with  their  precious  bur- 
den. How  deathly  fair,  the  won- 
drous, matchless  being  I  Strange 
and  powerful  is  the  influence   of 


purity,  the  modest  man  spoke  in 
a  whisper  and  would  have  guard- 
ed her  with  his  life. 

"  Holy  Mother  !"  said  an  Irish- 
man crossing  himself,  "  its  no 
wonder  we  bate  thim  yisterday 
when  the  swate  angels  was  camp- 
ed about  us  !" 

The  surgeon's  directions  were 
obeyed  promptly  and.  silently. — 
With  the  first  low  tremulous-breath 
every  man  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness save  one  who  laid  his  own 
weak  hand  on  the  stained  fingers 
across  the  bosom  with  a  quick  ten- 
der gesture  as  if  she  were  a  holy 
thing  ! 

They  had  met  again,  he  had 
found  her  at  last,  did  she  love 
him  ?  She  asked  herself  the  same 
question  over  and  over  again, 
keeping  watch  by  the  sick  child, 
living  over  that  watch  in  the  Wil- 
derness until  her  eyes  glittered 
like  kindled  coals  at  memory. — 
No  longer  a  nameless  myth  of  the 
past,  but  a  reality  of  the  present. 
A  strong,  sinewy  frame,  graceful 
and  quick  in  motion,  deep  set 
changeful  eyes,  well  cut  features 
portraying  cultivation,  mental  and 
moral  strength,  stern  justice  and 
honor  softened  by  benevolence  and 
genial  humor  in  expression  and 
address— such  a  man  was  Sydney 
Clarke.  What  woman  would  not 
love  him  ? 


TO  BB     CONTINUED. 


WILLIAM:   COWPEB. 


We  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
this  remarkable  man  for  three 
reasons.  First,  we  learn  from  his 
biography  that  great  things  may 
be  achieved  late  in  life.  He  was 
fifty  years  old,  when  his  first  vol- 
ume of  poems  was  published. — 
He  began  real,  earnest  work  at  an 
age  when  most  men  think  only  of 


quiet  and  repose.  Let  not  those 
despair,  then,  whose  early  oppor- 
tunities have  been  limited,  or  who 
like  Cowper  may  have  wasted  the 
precious  moments  of  youth,  of  yet 
performing  noble  deeds  of  useful- 
ness and  of  gaining  even  a  name 
that  the  world  will  not  let  die. — 
And  let  not  those  who  have  been 
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diligent  laborers  from  the  dawn  of 
life,"  relax  their  efforts  when  they 
have  reached  its  grand  climacteric, 
nnder  the  mistaken  impression 
that  they  have  also  obtained  nnto 
the  fall  maturity  of  their  mental 
powers.  Richard  n^urke  said  of 
his  brother  when  a  boy  that  he 
was  always  at  work.  But  Burke's 
mightiest  speeches  were  delivered 
late  in  life.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh has  left  a  note-worthy  opin- 
ion in  this  connection.  '  'The  memo- 
rable instances  of  Cicero  and  Mil- 
ton, and  still  more  those  of  Dryden 
and  Burke,  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  some  natural  tendency  in  the 
tire  of  genius  to  burn  more  bright- 
ly or  to  blaze  more  fiercely  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning  of 
life."  "Humboldt  and  8ir  David 
Brewster  are  familiar  illusti'ations 
of  this  truth.  Lord  Brougham  is 
still  an  effective  lecturer  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  This  does 
not  surprise  us  in  the  statesman, 
the  scholar  and  the  philosopher. 
In  the  morning,  mists  and  fogs 
obscure  the  vision  ;  at  mid-day, 
the  glare  of  the  sun  dazzles  the 
eye  ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  objects 
are  seen  distinctly  in  their  true 
forms,  colors  and  dimensions.  So, 
too,  in  the  morning  of  life,  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  youth 
darken  reason  ;  in  manhood,  the 
pride  of  knowledge  and  confidence 
of  strength  may  bewilder  and  be- 
tray ;  it  is  only  in  the  evening  of 
our  day,  when  looking  through 
the  mellowed  light  of  experience, 
do  we  see  things  as  they  really  are 
and  estimate  them  at  their  true 
value.  It  is  not  then  strange  to 
us  that  the  great  thinker,  after  his 
passions  have  been  subdued  by 
age  and  after  his  views  of  life  have 
been  chastened  by  its  trials,  should 
work  out  more  profound  and  im- 
portant truths  than  he  had  done 
in  the  glow  and  vigor  of  youth. — 
But  we  naturally  associate  the 
poet,  the  child  of  feeling,  with 
the  sparkling  dew,  the  sweet  fra- 
grance and  the  roseate  hues  of 
the  mornin<T.     The  season  of  love 


ought  to  be  the  season  of  poetry. 
The  sweet  strains  of  tenderness 
belong  of  right  to  youth.  Is 
Cowper  then,  feeling  the  divine 
afflatus  for  the  first  time  when 
past  the  age  of  romance,  an  anom- 
aly in  nature  ?  By  no  means.  Even 
while  we  write  on  this  bright  No- 
vember afternoon,  the  forest  with 
its  variegated  colors  of  red,  purple 
and  yellow  presents  a  gorgeous  pic- 
ture, which  no  May  morning  ever 
saAv.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  ar- 
rayed in  royal  robes  of  richest 
dyes,  which  shame  the  sober  live- 
ry of  spring.  And  thus  it  can 
happen  that  the  flowers  of  poetic 
fancy  may  receive  their  loveliest 
tivige  when  the  hand  of  decay  is 
stamping  its  seal  upon  the  mind 
that  produces  them. 

The  practical  lesson  taught  is 
that  no  one  should  neglect  the 
gift  God  has  given  him,  however 
late  discovered,  lest  he  share  the 
doom  of  the  wicked  and  slothful 
servant,  (wicked  because  slothful,) 
who  went  and  hid  his  lord's  tal- 
ent and  put  it  not  out  to  usury. 

Second.  The  life  of  Cowper 
gives  an  important  hint  to  parents 
to  cultivate  courage  in  their  chil- 
dren as  an  essential  element  of 
goodness,  greatness  and  happiness. 
He  was  constitutionally  timid,  and 
many  of  his  infirmities  of  temper 
and  character  were  due  to  that 
weakness.  In  boyhood,  it  subject- 
ed him  to  years  of  misery  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  mean,  low  boy.  In 
manhood,  it  made  him  morbidly 
sensitive  and  unhappy,  and  on  one 
occasion  drove  him  to  a  desperate 
attempt  at  self-destruction. 

"  The  cowardly  are  always  cru- 
el," is  a  proverb  as  true  as  it  is 
old  and  iniiversally  received.  The 
philosophy  of  it  is  simple.  The 
coward  is  selfish,  and  selfish  fear 
makes  him  wish  to  put  out  of  the 
way,  or  render  helpless,  those  he 
fears  may  injure  him.  Wc  once 
heard  an  old  and  eminent  lawyer 
in  Virginia  say  that  in  his  long 
experience,  he  had  never  known  a 
murder   which  was  not  prompted 
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by  fear  or  by  money.  Again,  al- 
though the  coward  conceals  all 
feeling  of  resentment  at  the  time 
of  receiving  the  real  or  supposed 
affront,  he  broods  over  it,  ponders 
it  and  turns  it  over  in  his  mind 
and  strikes,  when  the  otiender'is 
helpless  or  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
A  friend  told  the  writer  of  this 
that  he  was  present  in  the  Charles- 
ton Convention  when  young 
Smith,  (son  of  Gov.  Smith  of  Va,,) 
made  an  assault  upon  another 
member,  who  turned  deadly  pale 
and  exliibited  the  most  pitiable  ter- 
ror. The  insulted  man  shewed 
no  indignation  then,  bat  revenge 
lurked  in  his  lieart.  He  left  the 
party  with  which  he  was  then  act- 
ing and  joined  that  hostile  to 
Sniitli  and  his  countrymen.  The 
coward  of  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion became,  subsequently,  the  ty- 
rant of  New  Orleans.  And  how 
painfully  is  the  same  prhiciple  illus- 
trated now,  when  the  men  who 
fought  the  South  so  stoutly  are  ex- 
.  tending  the  fraternal  hand,  while 
the  liutlei'S,  Schencks  and  Brown- 
lows,  who  never  heard  tlie  whistle 
of  a  iiostiie  shot,  are  "  breatliing 
out  threateniags  and  slaughter." 
All  returned  Southern  prisoners 
testify  that  at  the  hands  of  Jiyldliuj 
soldiers,  they  received  humane 
treatment,  but  when  they  fell  into 
tlie  hands  of  '•  prison  guards,"  re- 
cruited as  such,  they  were  treated 
like  brutes.  Doubtless,  federal 
prisoners  had  identically  the  same 
experience.  Thus  it  has  been,  is, 
and  ever  will  be. 

Wliat  language  can  be  found  in 
whicli  "■  brave  "  and  "generous  " 
are  not  indissoluble  words  ?  Vir- 
tue, i.  c,  manliness,  (from  vlr  a 
man)  has  been  quietly  assumed  to 
be  the  type,  represciutation  and 
embodiment  of  all  noble  qualities. 
The  translators  of  King  James' 
Bible  sjem  to  recognize  this,  and 
have  rendered  the  "goodness" 
of  the  Gfreek  tongue  into  the  "vir- 
tue "  of  the  Latin. 

Parents  then  should  seek  to  re- 
press timidity  and  to  foster  cour- 
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age  in  their  children,  not  only 
tliat  they  may  be  free  from  tor- 
menting fear,  but  that  they  may 
also  be  generous  and  magnani- 
mous. A  correspondent,  in  the 
ISTovember  No.  of  this  Magazine, 
tells  of  a  brave  Pennsylvania 
girl,  who  refused  to  take  his 
hand  v/hen  she  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Confederate  Army, 
but  nursed  him  with  the  tender- 
est  care  when  he  lay  a  helpless 
prisoner. 

Third.  The  life  of  Gowper  eu- 
tirel}^  explodes  the  fallacy  that  re- 
ligious melancholy  produces  mad- 
ness. It  is  often  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  foolisii  theory,  and 
that  too  in  spite  of  the  uniform 
testimony  of  "  mad  doctors  "  and 
keepers  of  insane  asylums,  that  re- 
ligious melancholy  is  a  phase  as- 
sumed very  often  by  insanity,  but 
never  a  cause  of  it. 

The  assertion  that  religious  mel- 
ancholy tends  to  mental  derange- 
ment can  be  demonstrated  to  bo 
false  fr{mi  the  nature  of  religion 
itself,  v\'hich  recognizes  the  hand 
of  God  in  all  the  dealings  of  Iw 
Providence.  Should  these  deal- 
ings bring  sickness,  bereavement, 
trial  and  povert}-,  tliey  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  chastise- 
ments of  a  merciful  fatlicr.  "  who 
doth  not  afilict  willingly,  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men." — 
"  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren, so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him."  "  Por  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth.  If  ye  endure  chas- 
tening, God  dealeth  with  you  as 
with  sons^  for  what  son  is  he 
whom  tliQ  father  chasteneth  notV" 
If  a  son  perceive  the  love  as  well 
as  authority  of  tlie  fither  in  the 
chastisement,  he  may  be  tilled  with 
the  truest  sorrow,  "but  surely  not 
with  that  despair,  which  drives  to 
ma<lness  and  suicide.  The  waves 
of  affliction  may  rush  in  dark  and 
turbid  streams  over  the  soul,  buf, 
the  bow  of  promise  spans  the  black 
flood,  and  its  radiance  is  derived 
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from  the  bright  beams  of  the  Sun  prient  by  fax-  distant  dnnnels  fv'nii 
of  RigiiteoasUL'Ss.  The  rye,  of  faith  Henry  III.  But  tiioiii^h  slie  died 
and  love  h)oks  away  i'i\>\n  tlie  when  the  poet  w:is  but  six  years 
"waste  and  (Us')lation  of  th  ■ 'valcrs  f)!(l.  her  piety  had  inide  sueli  an 
to  thLi  glorious  symb)l  tin:;"ed  with  inefraceal)k'  inipr.ssion  upon  his 
tlij  liu 'S  of  lliiaven,  and  erected  nkeniiry  tliat  he  felt  tliis  to  be,  a 
as  a  triuinphil  areh  over  the  ruin,    higher  S)uret;  of  quiiifieation  tiian 

Should    ix'ace,  plenty  and   pros-    honorable  birtli. 
perity  crown  the  chrisLian's  days,    a^y  boast  isnotihat  iflerUioe my  birtb 
eacil     blessuig    is    rendered     more    From  loins  ouUn-o^iea.aiul  rulers  of  tho 
dear  and  precious  because  confer-  earth- 

red  by  tlie  liand  of  love.  The  jsOU  buI.  hi-bui- far  my  proul  prtitcnsiona 
hi   a  strange  land  on  receiving  a  rise, 

rich  gift  from  the  far  distant  fat li-  tiij  sou  of  parents  passoa  into  tho 
er,    would    prize    it,    not    at   tlie  sicies." 

"world's  valuation,  but  as  a  sweet       t-.     ,,      t-.    i     •  ,  i  ii 

tok<ai  of  that  undying  afiection,  Like  the  Psalmist  he  could  say 
which  time  and  distance  could  not  ^  'V"  V'^'  servant  and^f/.c. son  r/ 
estrange.  It  would  be  a  pledge  ^''"  /'""ff'»i':'i<^-''  Amid  all  the 
too  oF  that  future  inh^'ritanee,  waywardness  of  his  life  ne  never 
which  as  a  son  he  would  of  right  f»'i-got  her  example  and  her  pray- 
enjoy.  The  ligiit  in  the  home-  f''^-  ^X'''\*  an  encourageni;  i.t  is 
stead  Avindow  does  not  merely  here  afforcled  to  parental  faith iul- 
serveas  a  beacon  on  a  dark  and  "^«f-  "  i  or  ] he  promise  is  to  you 
stormy  night  to  the  returning  son,  am  to  your  children.  ' 
but  it  tells  of  the  comfort  and  en-  ^  1  he  child  passed  from  the  wateh- 
ioym.ait  with  the  loved  circle  un-  ^''^  ,^-'^^'^,  '^'''}  teiuh  rnrss  ot  the 
der  the  sacred  roof  m  )Lher    to  the  companionship   of 

Thus,  true  religion  assuages  ru^le  boys  m  school  Hrre  the  cru- 
and  lightens  the  burden  of  grief,  elti.  s  ot  a  young  !  urchin  kept  him 
and  enhances  the  pleasure  ot^life.  "^  ^  state  of  torture  for  two  whole 
How  absurd  is  it  then  to  talk  of  .Y^'^i'^'  ^^''^^  .pi-obal)ly  hud  a  power- 
ivligious  melancholvas  the  cause  ^'il  agency  in  pro<uu-ing  Ihat  ner- 
oi' madness.  Tlie  three  considera-  \""s  snriiiking  and  that  depn  s- 
tions  above  given  will  b^,  more  ^''f  "^  ^PJ^'l^^'  '''^y''^'  eventually 
fully  unfolded  as  we  proceed  with  culminate*!  m  madness.  '■  I  well 
the  narrative  reiiu  uilier,"'  said    he    years  atter- 

Wiiliam  Cowper  was  born  on  ^^'=^'''''  "  heing  .afrMid  to  lift  my 
the  2(5th  November,  17:il,  at  Berk-  fy^'^  upon  him  higher  than  "his 
hampstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng-  ^'^'''S,  and  I  km w  him  by  his 
land.  His  fath.r  was  Hector  of  shoc-buekles  better  than  by  any 
the  church  there,  and  also  chap-  other  part  of  his  dnss.",  I  he  suf- 
lain  t)  George  II.  The  grand-  ferer  was  remoy,.d  from  sehool  and 
father  of  the  noet  was  Hon;  Speii-  1"^^'  '^  season  of  r  st  until  his  truth 
cerC,)wper.Ciief  Justice  of  Ches-  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  AY.  st- 
ter  and  also  Judge  in  the  Court  nimstersehool  and  began  the  study 
of  C.minon  Pleas.'  He  was  broth-  '>!  the  classics.  ITereJ.is  pro-ivss 
er  to  the  celebrated  Earl  C  )wper,  ^^^'^«  not  remarkable  inlns  studus 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  he  learned  t-.  be  idle  and  to 
William  C.wper  refers  to  the  roy-  ^ell  falsehoods  The  b.  st  t*ans  a- 
al  lineage  of  his  mother  in  thoke  t>r  of  ILmier  left  school  forever  m 
t.udiing  lines  on  her  picture,  be-  '^'f  eighteenth  y.  ar,  but  a  poor 
ginning^Yith  ;'^<-l^'Pt  in  c'assica!  lore.     Nor  does 

"  ■^  lie  seem  to  huve  li;id  much    regixt 

"Oh  that  those  lips  liaaianguasc,»&c.    for  his  deficiency  when  he   discov- 
Anne  Donne  could  trace  her  dc-   ered  it.     "  A  little  experience   of 
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the  world,"  sakl  lie,  "  taiii^ht  me 
that  there  were  other  attainments, 
which  would  carry  a  man  through 
life  more  handsomely  than  pei'pet- 
iially  revnlving  and  expounding 
what  Homer  and  Virgil  had  left 
behind  them."  A  weighty  truth, 
but  the  S;)utli  has  been  slow  to 
perceive  it.  When  bordering  on 
his  nineteenth  yea.r,  he  was  articled 
to  a  L')ndon  Solicitor,  with  whom 
he  staid  three  years.  But  they 
were  years  of  utter  idleness  and 
neglect  of  study.  He  says  in  a 
letter  to  his  cousin  Lady  llesketh, 
*-I  did  actually  live  three  years 
with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  Solicitor, 
that  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years 
ui  his  house  ;  but  I  lived,  that  is 
to  say,  I  spent  my  days  in  South- 
ampton R;)\v,  as  you  very  well  re- 
member. There  was  I  and  the 
future  Lord  Chancellor  constantly 
employed  from  morning  till  night, 
in  giggling  and  making  giggle, 
instead  of  studying  the  law.  I 
am  pleased  abr)ut  Lord  Thurlow's 
enquiries  a  Lout  me.  If  he  takes 
it  into  that  inimitable  head  of  his, 
he  may  make  a  man  of  me  yet." 
His  idle  fellow-student  (?),  by  the 
diligent  application  of  his  great 
fiicu'tiesat  night,  r^'paired  to  some 
extent  the  loss:-s  of  the  day,  and 
became  Lord  Thurlow,  the  High 
Chancellorof  England.  In  South- 
ampton li  )w  resided  his  kind,  in- 
dulgent nnclc,  Ashley  C  jwper, 
and  the  great  attraction  was  the 
sprightly  society  of  the  uncle's  two 
dau'j;htei\s,  one  of  whom  bec«ame 
Lady  Hcsketh.  To  the  other,  the 
p;)et  gave  the  first  fresh  affections 
of  his  heart,  the  love  was  returned 
and  his  cousin  Theodora  became 
h's  affianced  wife.  He  now  re- 
m)ved  t )  the  Temple  and  there 
led  the  same  id'e  life,  pursuing 
nothing  seriously  but  his  love  suit. 
Unf)rtunately  for  this  atfair,  some 
eruptions  broke  out  on  his  face 
and  he  applied  t^  a  quack  for  cos- 
metics to  remove  them,  s)  that 
he  might  not  appear  less  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  The 
remedy  drove  the  disease  upon  the 


brain  and  soon  evidences  of  mad- 
ness could  be  observed.  Ashley 
Cowper  peremptorily  separated 
the  lovers,  and  life's""  first  sweet 
dream  was  over  for  the  poet,  never 
to  return.  Under  the  combined 
influences  of  his  malady  and  disap- 
pointment in  his  liopes  of  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  he  became  a  moping 
melancholy  man  and  subject  to 
the  deepest  fits  of  despondency. — • 
But  he  at  h  ngth  found  relief  by  a 
contemplation  of  tiie  goodn-^ss"  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  beauties 
of  creation.  It  is  observable  that 
when  the  xilmighty  wished  to  re- 
call Job  from  his  morbid  misan- 
thropy and  contracted  views  of 
divine  economy,  he  bade  the  corn- 
plainer  observe  the  wondrous 
works  of  God.  Within  our  obser- 
vation, a  mother,  who  was  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  of  her  tirst-born, 
was  first  directed  from  her  con- 
suming grief  by  gazing  upon  the 
green  fields  and  fresh  tlowers  of 
spring.  The  Being,  who  adorns 
and  beautifies  all  nature,  must  be 
a  God  of  love.  So  felt  the  be- 
reaved mother,  and  she  recognized 
that  goodness,  even  under  hrr  sore 
trial.  The  Being,  who  C(/uld  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
form  the  leviathan  and  behemoth, 
the  monster  of  the  deep  and  the 
monster  of  the  land,  must  be  in- 
scrutable in  knowledge  and  power. 
So  felt  Job,  and  he  bowed  in  sub- 
mission to  a  stroke  coming  from.^ 
Him,  whose  ways  are  past  fintling 
out.  Overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
of  that  wisdom  and  majesty,  he 
cried  out,  "■  I  know  .that  thou  canst 
do  every  thing,  and  that  no  thought 
can  he  wHJilioldenfrom  thee  *  * 
*  *  *  Wherefore,  I  abhor 
myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes." 

During  the  next  ten  years,  the 
poet  led  an  idle^  profitless  life, 
reading  much,  but  in  a  rambling 
desultory  manner.  He  wrote,  too, 
both  ])V:'<:i  and  verse,  but  produ- 
ced nothing  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. "The  poems  he  wrote  du- 
ring the  first  period  of  his  author- 
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ship,  which  ended  when  he  Avas 
thirty-one,  are  neither  good  in 
themselves,  nor  give  the  slightest 
promise  of  future  excellence. — 
The  thoughts  are  commonplace, 
the  language  bold,  the  verse 
without  ^  harmou}'."  (London 
Quarterl^^)  His  slender  patri- 
mony was  now  cxhansted,  and 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  clerkship 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  his 
consent  was  given,  only  as  a  last 
resort  to  keep  him  from  actual 
want.  For  his  natural  timidit}^ 
I  aggravated  hy  the  bullying  hehad 
received  when  a  1)oy,  made  him 
dread  the  performance  of  any  du- 
ty in  public.  '■'Ilovi^ever  much  he 
was  at  home  with  his  facetious  and 
jovial  companions,  they  had  not 
helped  to  banish  his  native  sh;)'- 
ness.  ilany  years  afterwards,  on 
warning  a  j'oung  acquaintance 
ivgainst  the  'vicious  fear,'  which 
had  proved  '  his  ov/n  ruin,'  he  told 
him  that  the  mingling  with  men 
of  pleasure  would  not  cure  it  but 
would  rather  increase  it  in  sober 
soeiet}^"  (Londor  Quarterly.)  — 
But  what  was  his  ■  rror  on  leara- 
ing  that  not  only  ere  the  func- 
tions of  his  ofilce  Uj  be  discharg- 
ed in  public,  but  that  he  had  to 
stand  an  examination  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  to  his  qualifi- 
cations for  olRce.  The  state  of 
Ikis  mind,  for  the  next  six  months 
from  his  abject  terror  of  the  ex- 
amination, was  one  of  such  ex- 
quisite torture  that  the  agony  fjf 
the  rack  could  bear  no  comparison 
with  it.  "Lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven  in  a  spirit  of  rancorous 
reproach,  he  cursed  aloud  the  day 
of  his  birth."  {Ibid.)  He  wished 
for  death  and  attempted  suicide 
by  drowning,  by  the  dagger,  and 
tiie  poisoned  bowl,  but  was  always 
frustrated  in  his  design,  as  he  be- 
lieved by  the  direct  interposition 
of  Providence.  At  length  came 
the  night  preceding  the  dread  day 
of  trial,  and  it  was  a  night  of  most 
fearful  horrors.  For  three  ht)urs, 
ho  tried  to  kill  himself  with  his 
pen-knife,  but  his  trembling  hand 


struck  feebly  and  wildly.  At 
length  the  blade  was  broken,  and 
he  next  made  two  attempts  to 
hang  himself.  In  the  second,  the 
garter  by  which  he  had  suspended 
himself  broke  before  life  was  gouc, 
and  he  fell  insensible  upon  tho 
floor.  On  reviving,  he  mistook 
his  own  groans  for  the  wails  of  the 
damned,  and  imagined  himself  in 
hell.  . 

Weil  is  it  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  "  the  fear  of  man  which 
bringeth  a  snare."  Well  is  it  to 
teach  children  to  fear  (rod  and 
to  have  no  other  fear.  The  right 
fear  of  God  will  surely  banish  the 
■^vrong  fear  of  man.  How  many, 
like  poor  Peter,  have  denied  their 
Lord  and  Master  through  a  cow- 
ardly dread  of  the  blasphemer  and 
persecutor. 

Up  to  this  time,  Cowper  had 
lived  in  almost  heathenish  igno- 
I'ance  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
christianii}'-.  No  Jacobin  of  the 
year  of  I80G  could  know  lees  of  the 
Bible  than  he  did.  "  To  this  mo- 
ment," says  he,  "  I  felt  no  con- 
cern of  a  spiritual  kind.  Igno- 
rant of  original  sin,  insensible  of 
the  guilt  of  actual  transgression,  I 
understood  neither  the  law  nor 
the  gospel  ;  the  condemning  na- 
ture of  the  one,  nor  the  restoring 
mercies  of  the  other.  I  was  as 
much  unacquainted  with  Christ, 
in  all  his  saving  oiliccs,  as  if  his 
blessed  name  had  never  reached 
me."  (Personal  life.)  In  fact, 
nothing  but  his  subsequent  knowl- 
cdirc  of  the  gospel,  imperfect  as  it 
was  at  firsi,  saved  him  from  re- 
peating the  effort  to  destroy  him- 
self. "The  sense  of  it  (religion) 
secured  me  from  the  repetition  of 
a  crime,  which  [  could  not  novir 
reflect  upon  without  horror."— 
(Personal  life.)  His  malady  in- 
creased in  violence  until  he  felt 
one  day,  as  thougli  he  had  been 
suddenly  struck  on  the  head.  He 
himself  dates  his  second  attack  of 
madness  from  that  day.  For  fivo 
months  he  believed  himself  a  con- 
demned sinner  and  hourly  cxpcc- 
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ted  his  doom.  But  a  conversa- 
tion Avith  his  only  brother  cheered 
him  up,  and  with  renewed  hopes, 
he  opened  his  Bible  and  the  tirst 
verse  his  eyes  lighted  upon  was 
the  2oth  of  the  3d  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans. "  Whom  God  has  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  taith 
in  liis  blood,  to  declare  his  right- 
eousness for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past,  through  the  for- 
bearance of  God . ' '  The  efiect  was 
instantaneous.  "Unless,"  says 
he,  "  the  Almighty  arm  had  been 
under  me,  I  think  that  I  w^ould 
have  died  with  gratitude  and  joy. 
*  -X-  *  *  *  *  -Pq  i-ejoice  iiow 
daj'  and  night  was  all  my  employ- 
ment." In  commenting  upon 
these  incidents  in  his  life,  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  says,  "  the  '  Per- 
sonal Narrative  '  of  Cowper  is  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  popular 
notion  that  religion  made  him  mad. 
Both  of  his  attacks  arose  from 
causes  which  had  no  connection 
with  it,  and  when  the  subject  en- 
gaged no  part  of  his  attention. — 
In  the  lirst  visitation,  it  was  only 
after  the  disease  had  taken  root 
that  he  sought  relief  from  prayer, 
which  he  abandoned  the  moment 
his  health  was  restored.  In  the 
second  and  more  terrible  concus- 
sion of  his  mind,  it  was  not  until 
his  phrenzy  had  driven  him  to  at- 
tempt suicide  that  his  conscience 
took  alarm  and  directed  his  atten- 
tion from  what  would  have  fed  his 
disease." 


With  new  views  of  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  there 
came  an  entire  change  over  Cow- 
per. The  wild  olive  was  grafted 
upon  the  tree  which  grows  by  the 
River  of  Life.  The  old  j uices  were 
there,  but  they  flowed  ihvougli  dif- 
ferent channels,  and  bore  diiierent 
fruit.  The  former  timidity  r^-main- 
ed,  but  it  now  manifested  itself  in 
christian  humility  and  gentleness. 
The  old  fondness  for  conversation 
was  there,  but  the  topics  were  no 
longer  of  the  Avorld  ;  the  constant 
theme  was  redeeming  love.  Thus, 
those  peculiarities  of  temper  and, 
character,  which  had  l^een  profit- 
less to  society  and  a  blight  to  him- 
self, under  the  vivify  iug  influence  of ' 
Divine  grace  became  an  ornament 
to  the  church  and  a  benefit  to  man- 
kind. The  mists  and  fog,  whicli 
in  the  valley  are  laden  w^ith  mala- 
ria and  death,  Avhen  warmed 
and  lifted  up  by  the  genial  rays  of" 
the  sun,  gild,  gladden  and  beautify 
the  scene.  .So,  cold,  low  and  grov- 
elling desires  when  w^armed  and 
elevated  by  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness may  become  a  blessing  to  the 
world  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Paul's  persecuting  ener- 
gy was  converted  into  untiring 
christian  zeal.  Peter's  rude  im- 
petuosity became  the  calm  cour- 
age of  the  martyr.  Gowper's  sen- 
sitive shrinking  from  the  public 
gaze  became  the  "  walk  with  all 
loveliness  and  meekness  "  of  the 
humble  child  of  God, 


SKETCH  OF  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY. 


As  "  The  Land  .we  Love  "  is 
printed  and  published  at  Charlotte^ 
its  Carolina  I'eaders  will  consider 
some  remarks  upon  the  past  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Charlotte  as 
neither  inopportune  nor  inappro- 
priate. 

Mecklenburg  county  began  to 
be  occupied  about  the  year  1742. 


That  delightful  section  of  Korth 
Carolina  lying  between  the  Yad- 
kin and  Catawba  rivers,  and  for 
this  reason  not  inaptly  called  Meso- 
potamia, was  like  most  other  fron- 
tier countries,  first  occupied  by , 
hunters,  herdsnien  and  shepherds. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, poured  in  their  foil  coniin- 
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gent  to  that  flood  of  emigration 
which  was  soon  to  makt;  tlie  wil- 
cl(.'Z'nL'SS  and  the  solitary  places 
blossom  as  the  rose.  The  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  pastoral  stage 
of  s  >ciety,  with  its  calm,  quiet  and 
S3Ciirity,  its  freedom  from  care, 
from  avarice  and  the  rivalries  of 
older  communities,  stamped  the  in- 
fant settlements  with  the  impress 
of  another  Arcadia,  pure,  con- 
tented, free,  enlightened,  enter- 
prising, virtuous  and  independent. 

These  beautiful  and  charming 
features  of  frontier  society  were 
soon  followKl  by  the  agricultural, 
commerci.vl  rad  political  stages. 
Lands  began  to  be  appropriated — 
farms  cleared— villages  erected — 
counties  laid  off— courts  establish- 
ed—laws promulgated — schools 
and  churches  organized,  and  all 
the  machinery  of  civilization  and 
government  put  into  motion. — 
(Such  was  the  condition  of  things 
west  of  the  Yadkin,  when  in  1762, 
Mecklenburg  county  was  formed, 
and  its  seat  of  justice  laid  otf  and 
called  Charlotte,  in  honor  of  the 
new  Queen,  Princess  Charlotte,  of 
Mecklenburg. 

As  already  remarked,  the  princi- 
pal emigration  to  Mecklenburg 
was  from  the  less  remote  colonies 
north  of  Carolina.  Besides  these, 
many  of  the  emigrants  reached 
the  country  direct  from  Europe 
through  the  Cape  Fear  river  and 
the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Many 
of  the  Irish.  Scoteh-Irisli  and  Hu- 
guenot fiimilies  sought  the  interior 
sections  of  the  Carolinas  through 
these  channels.  But  all  of  them 
came  to  the  new  country  with  the 
noble  purpose  and  determination 
of  bettering  their  condition.  Few 
of  them  brought  wealth  with  them, 
liut  what  was  better,  they  all 
brought  enterprise,  energy,  indus- 
try—simple and  frugal  habits- 
physical  strength  and  a  manly 
self  reliance.  Most  of  them,  too, 
Avere  intellieynt  and  well  informed 
■ — accustomed  to  subordination 
aud  obi'dicnce  to  law,  wliile  not  a 
few  of  them  were  learned  men,  pro- 


found thinkers — classical  and  tho- 
rough scholars  of  the  olden  time 
— the  palmy  days  of  Edinburgh 
and  Nassau  Hall.  To  these  ex- 
cellent traits  of  character  must  be 
added  a  strong  development  of 
the  religious  principle,  their  con- 
scientiousness and  their  strict  per- 
formance of  social  and  relative 
duty. 

Such,  in  brief,  w^ere  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  inhabitants  of  Meck- 
lenburg a  centur}'  since.  These 
are  the  very  elements  from  which 
to  elaboiate  a  destiny  so  illustri- 
ous—a future  so  glorious— a  faine 
so  eternal  and  imperishable.  To 
these  elements  may  be  traced  her 
sudden  expansion  and  rapid 
growth  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
—her  early  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
learning,  as  well  as  her  more  re- 
cent educational  enterprises,  and 
her  time-honored  devotion  to  re- 
ligious culture  and  improvement, 
her  churches  and  her  schools  of 
learning.  And  to  these  elements, 
too,  in  the  character  of  her  iirst 
population,  may  be  traced  that 
careful  vigilance  for  rkiht^  con- 
science and  liberty — that  stern  de- 
finer  of  the  Bepresentutire  Princi- 
ple and  that  bold  assertion  of  the 
right  oi  se^f-government.  To  these 
elements  are  to  be  ascribed  her 
first  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  UQseltish  patriotism  which 
prompted  and  the  lofty  heroism 
which  achieved  it. 

The  whole  record  of  Mecklen- 
burg is  a  bright  one.  The  remi- 
niscences of  her  early  patriots,  and 
of  her  self-sacrificing  soldiers,  con- 
stitute a  rich  legacy  which  their 
posterity  and  their  countrymen 
should  never  forget,  nor  under- 
value. 

The  original  boundaries  of  ]\Ieck- 
lenburg  embraced  Rutherford 
count3%  and  also  Lincoln,  then  ex- 
tending to  the  South  Carolina  line. 
The  present  countiis  of  Cabarrus 
and  Union  belonged,  at  a  still  later 
pei'iod,  to  Mecklenlnu'g— forming 
tlius  a  magnilicentareaand  prince- 
ly di.»main,  equal  in  superlicial  ex- 
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tent  to  2^^e^v  Jers^-y  and  Delaware, 
and  surpassing-  that  of  Rho^le  Is- 
land. This  wide  area  was  beauti- 
fully diversiiied,  and  aduraed  by 
every  variety  of  ciiaruiiiig  Jand- 
seape,  coinbiuiug  tlietaiue  features 
of  the  extended  ehampaign— the 
fertile  valley— the  river  alluvial, 
with  the  grandeur  of  m.)uutain 
scenery.  It  was  an  iuviting  thea- 
tre for  the  display  of  thehiglKst 
phase  of  Anglo-Aiuerican  civ^ili- 
zation. 

The  nauK's  designating  the  coun- 
ty anil  town  imply  the  steadfast 
loja.ty  and  devotion  of  the  origi- 
nal e  ii;>iiists  to  the  reigning  fauii- 
ly.  As  anpther  proof  of  this  loy- 
alty they  gave  to  the  first  inslitu- 
tiou  of  learning  established  west 
of  the  i^adkin,  the  name  of  Queen's 
Museum. 
'  These  repeated  compliments  t^ 
the  King  did  not  imply,  liDWever,  a 
blind  adherence  and  subserviency 
to  his  ministry  atliome— nor  to  his 
parliament — much  less  to  his  Colo- 
nial Agents  in  Ca.rolina.  Ailhe- 
j:ence  to  riijht  was  with  the  free- 
men of  Mecklenburg,  the  condi- 
tion of  their  obedience,  and  they 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
disobey  when  that  right  was  viola- 
ted or  disregarded.  When  Sel- 
wyn,  a  crown  fav()rite,  attempted, 
in  ITGij,  to  locate  his  large  grants 
of  land  in  this  county,  the  people 
arose  in  arms,  seized  the  surveyor 
and  forced  him  to  desist.  A  fevv 
jears  later  the  corrupt  officials  of 
the  Ci)l  )nial  Governor,  Tryon,  by 
their  fraudulent  exaction  of  un- 
lawful fees,  exasperated  even  tlie^ 
law  abiding  colonists  to  armed  re- 
sistance. He  called  upon  the 
military  of  Mecklenburg  to  put 
down  the  insurgents,  sustain 
his  autliorlty,  and  quell  the  rebell- 
ion. To  the  credit  of  Mecklen- 
burg, vone  of  her  caj^tains  was  so 
firm  and  so  virtuous  as  to  r.fuse 
to  lead  his  company  against  liis 
countrymen,  who  were  resisting 
oppress! m  and  protecting  their 
rights.  This  oifi.'er  was  Captain 
James  Knox,  the  maternal  grand- 


father of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  St;ites,  James  Knox  Polk. 
The  minions  of  Tryon  continued, 
in  many  of  the  counties  of  Caroli- 
na, to  ollect  fees  n:)t  authorized 
by  law  and  to  perpetrate  other 
acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny 
upon  the  poorer  colonists.  These 
again  fiew  to  arms.  To  subdue 
this  incipient  rebedion  Tryon  sent 
to  Charleston  for  large  supplies 
of  ammunition.  His  wagons 
trans[)orting  these  supplies,  when 
passing  through  the  Rocky  river 
settlement,  (now  Cabarrus)  were 
bold]}'  intercei)ted  by  sterling  pa- 
triots of  that  neighborhood  — a 
train  was  set  to  the  powder  and 
the  entire  cargo  destroyed  by  its 
explosion.  This  was  near  Phifer's 
Ili  I,  afterwards  Long's  Tavern,  in 
Cabarrus  county,  and  occurred 
early  in  May,  1771,  So  earl}^  did 
Mecklenburg  demonstrate  her 
sympathy  in  resistance  to  arbitra- 
r_y  government.  In  the  battle 
of  Alamance,  which  took  place  on 
the  Ibth  of  May,  1771,  we  see  the 
lii-st  blood  shed  in  the  American 
Revolution.  The  dawn  of  inde- 
pendence was  already  gilding  the 
political  horizon  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Georgia.  The  great  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  American  Colonics 
was  that  of  Parliamentary  supre- 
macy. The  latter  held  that  taxes 
were  the  yift  of  the  people  to  the 
crown  or  the  government — that 
these  taxes  could  not  be  laid  or 
collected  without  the  consent  of 
tlie  people,  or  their  representa- 
tives chosen  by  themselves.  The 
stamp  act  had  been  resisted  suc- 
cessfully and  repealed,  but  the  in- 
signilicant  tax  of  three  pence  per 
pinuid  on  tea  was  retained  for  the 
purpose,  as  the  ministry  said,  of  as-  \ 
sorting,  the  riiiht  of  Parliament  to 
tax  tile  colonies.  This  assertion 
dissolved  the  charm  of  loyalty  to  \^ 
the  Kioij,  and  allegiance  to  his 
government,  and  the  colonies  arm- 
ed to  resist.  In  the  whole  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  such  were 
the  frugal  and  inexpensive  habits 
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of  the  people,  there  were  perhaps 
not  ten  pounds  of  tea  consumed 
in  the  yenr.  This  tax,  inconsid- 
erable as  it  was,  the  people  consid- 
ered as  violative  of  the  right  to 
tax  themselves,  and  they  therefore 
resisted  it  Avitli  such  entire  una- 
nimity that  when  the  act  for 
shuttin;:^  up  the  harl)or  of  Boston 
was  made  known  to  them  they  I'e- 
solved,  that ''  the  cause  of  Boston 
was  the  cause  of  all, "and  proceed- 
ed to  make  liberal  contributions 
of  money  and  especially  of  beeves, 
Avhieh  were  immediately  sent  for- 
ward for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
around  Massachusetts  bay. 

In  the  meantime  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Continental  Congress 
was  suggested.  This  was  to  be  ef- 
fected through  the  agency  of  the 
Congresses  of  the  several  colonies. 
That  for  Korth  Carolina  met  at 
New  Berne,  August  25,  1774. — 
This  was  independent  of  and  con- 
trary to  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
isting Colonial  Government,  but 
Mecklenburg  was  represented  in 
it.  Benjamin  Patton  Avas  the 
delegate,  and  it  is  tradition  that 
he  went  the  entire  distance  on  foot 
paying  his  own  expenses.  In  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  adopted 
at  New  Berne,  the  Congress  de- 
clares their  regard  to  the  British 
constitution,  and  their  allegiance 
to  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  that 
allegiance  from  them  should  meet 
with  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment, that  no  person  should  be 
taxed  without  his  consent,  freely 
given  by  himself  or  his  represen- 
tative, &c.,  &c. 

In  support  of  these  principles, 
the  New  Berne  Congress  appointed 
for  Salisbury  District,  which  then 
embraced  Mecklenburg  county, 
Thomas  Wade,  Colonel  ;  Adlai 
Osborne,  Lieut.  Colonel ;  and  Jo- 
seph Harden,  Major.  As  cnm- 
*  raittee  of  safety  for  the  same  Dis- 
trict, Griffith  Rutherford,  Jolin 
Brevard,  John  Crawford,  Heze- 
kiah  Alexander,  James  Auld,  Ben- 
jamin Patton,  William  Hill,  John 
Hamilton,  Charles  Galloway,  Wil- 


liam Dent,  Robert  Ewart  and 
Maxwell  Chambers;  and  for  offi- 
cers of  the  2nd,  Battalion,  Thomas 
Polk,  Colonel  ;  Adam  Alexander, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  ;  and  Charles 
McLean,  Major.  For  the  Council 
of  Safety  for  the  State  in  the  same 
District,  llczckiah  Alexander, 
and  Wm.  Sharpe.  Of  the  comm.it- 
tce  on  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  and  the.- 
Constitution  of  the  State,  the  mem- 
bers from  Mecklenburg  were 
Messrs.  Alexander,  Rutherford, 
Sharpe,  Avery,  Irwin  and  Hill. 

All  this  had  transjiired  in  North 
Carolina  before  the  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Lexington.  That  oc- 
currence not  onlj^  stimulated  re- 
sistance to  arbitrary  power,  but 
])recipitated  a  severance  from  the 
British  government.  Hooper  had 
said  that  "  the  colonies  were  fast 
sliding  into  independence,"  and 
Mecklenburg  county  was  the  tirst. 
to  sustain  the  declaration.  In 
that  county  a  con  veil  tion  was  call- 
ed, which  met  on  the  19th  of  Ma}^ 
1775,  at  Charlotte.  Abraham 
Alexander  was  chosen  chairman, 
and  John  McKnitt  Alexander  sec- 
retary. The  second  resolution  is 
as  follows:  "That  Ave,  the  citizens, 
of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bands  Avhich 
have  connected  us  to  the  mother 
country,  and  hereby  absolve  our- 
selves from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  abjure  all  po- 
litical connection,  contract  or  as- 
sociation with  that  nation,  Avho 
have  wantonly  trampled  on  our 
rights  and  liberties,  and  inhuman- 
ly shed  the  blood  of  American  pa- 
triots at  Lexinuton." 

"III.  Resolved,  That  wo  do 
hereby  declai'e  ourselves  a  free  and 
independent  people,  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and 
sell-governing  association,  under 
tile  control  of  no  power,  other  than 
that  of  our  God,  and  the  general 
government  of  Congress ;  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  inde- 
pendence, we  solemnly  pledge  to 
each  other  our  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, our  lives,  our  fortunes  and 
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our  most  sacred  honor."  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  the  other  resolu- 
lutions  and  proceedings  are  not 
hei'e   given. 

Abraham  Alexai^der, 
Chairman. 
John  McKnitt  Alexander, 

Secretary. 

A  list  of  the  delegates  is  here 
copied  from  Wheeler. 

Ephraira  Brevard,  Hezekiah  J. 
Balch,  John  Phifer,  James  Harris, 
Wm.  Kennon,  John  Ford,  Eichard 
Barry,  Henry  Downe,  Ezra  Alex- 
ander, William  Graham,  John 
Queary, '  Hezekiah  Alexander, 
Adam  Alexander,  Zaccheus  Wil- 
son, Wai,s;htstill  Avery,  Benjamin 
Patton,  Mathew  McClure,  Neill 
Morrison,  Robert  Irwin,  John 
Flannigan,  David  Eiiss,  John  Da- 
vidson, R.  Harris,  Thomas  Polk. 

Doctor  Ephraim  Brevard  is  the 
reputed  author  of  the  Mecklenburg 
resolutions. 

Referring  to  the  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  Charlotte  Convention, 
Wheeler  says  :  •'  These  men  have 
long  since  gone  to  their  final  ac- 
count ;  but  their  names,  characters 
and  services  should  be  held  ever 
in  grateful  remembrance  %  their 
countrymen.  North  Carolina  is 
proud  of  their  names,  for  with 
them  is  associated  the  most  un- 
sullied patriotism,  uncalculating 
resistance  to  oppression,  and  chiv- 
alric  daring." 

At  the  next  meeting  Of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  which  took  place 
at  Hillsborough,  August  21,  1775, 
there  were  present,  as  delegates 
from  Mecklenburg,  Thomas  Polk, 
John  Phifer,  Waightstill  Avery, 
Samuel  Martin,  Jas.  Houston  and 
John  McKnitt  Alexander.  The 
Royal  Governor  had  fled  from  his 
palace  at  New  Berne  and  taken 
refuge  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship 
Cruzer,  in  Cape  Fear  river,  from 
Avhich  he  issued  his  harmless  mis- 
siles, in  the  form  of  a  proclama- 
tion, to  intimidate  the  patriot  free- 
men of  North  Carolina,  specifying 
the  delegates  of  the  Charlotte  Con- 
Convention,  whose  "resolves  sur- 


pass all  the  horid  and  treasonable 
publications  that  the  inflamma- 
tory spirits  of  the  Continent  have 
yet  produced."  The  Provincial 
Assembly  having  been  prorogued 
by  the  Governor,  no  vestige  of 
royal  government  was  left,  and  a 
Whig  Congress  had  assumed  the 
control  of  North  Carolina. 

April  4th,  177G,  the  Whig 
Congress  assembled  at  Halifax. 
The  following  extract  from  its 
journal  shows  that  the  first 
legislative  recommendation  of  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  origi- 
nated likewise  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  John  McKnitt  Alexander, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Convention,  Thomas  Polk, 
Waightstill  Aver3',  John  Phifer, 
and  Robert  Irwin,  who  were  con- 
spicuous actors  in  the  proceedings 
in  Mecklenburg,  were  active  and 
influential  members  of  the  Hali- 
lax  Congress  from  that  county. 
"  Resolved  that  the  delegates  from 
this  colony  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress be  empowered  to  concur 
with  the  delegates  of  the  other 
colonies  in  declaring  independence, 
and  forming  foreign  alliances, 
reserving  to  this  colony,  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  foi'ming  a 
constitution  and  laws  for  this  colo- 
ny," &c.,  &c.  This  resolution 
was  subsequently  presented  to 
Congress,  May  27th,  1776,  nearly 
six  weeks  before  the  National 
Declaration  of  July  4,  was  made. 

Nor  were  the  young  ladies  less 
determined  than  the  men  of  Meck- 
lenburg in  the  resistance  of  arbitra- 
ry power.  Early  in  the  year  1776, 
"  the  young  ladies  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies of  Mecklenburg  county,  N. 
C,  entered  into  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation that  they  would  not  receive 
the  addresses  of  any  j'^oung  gen- 
tleman of  that  place,  except  the 
brave  volunteers  who  served  in  the 
expedition  to  South  Carolina,  and 
assisted  in  subduing  the  Scovalite 
insurgents.  The  ladies  being  of 
the  opinion  that  such  persons  as 
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stay  loitering  at  home  when  the 
important  calls  of  the  country  de- 
mand thtiir  military  services  a- 
broad,  must  certainly  be  destitute 
of  that  nobleness  of  sentiment  and 
that  brave  manly  spirit  which 
would  qualify  them  to  be  the  de- 
fenders and  guardians  of  the  fair 

SGX."* 

Such  Spartan -like  and  noble  de- 
votion to  the  rights  of  the  country 
commands  our  highest  admiration 
and  oiir  grateful  recollections. — 
With  such  advocates  it  cannot  be 
strange  that  American  Independ- 
ence was  achieved. 

The  military  ofdccrs  appointed 
in  1775,  f  )r  Mecklenburg  county, 
were  Adam  Alexander,  Colonel  ; 
John  Phi  ier,  Lieut.  Colonel  ;  John 
Davidson,  Major  ;  Geo.  II.  Alex- 
ander, 2d  Major. 

The  Provincial  Congress  held  its 
next  session  also  at  llalitax.  It 
met  Nov.  12th,  1770.  To  this  bo- 
dy was  assigned  the  duty  of  form- 
ing a  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  The  members 
from  Mecklenburg  Avere  John  Phi- 
fer,  Robert  Irwin,  Zaccheus  Wil- 
son, Hezekiah  vVlexander,  and 
Waightstill  Avery. 

"A  rapid  detail  has  thus  been 
given  of  the  action  and  sentiments 
of  Mecklenburg  county  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  is  no  ordinary  achieve- 
ment thus  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment. Every  I'cview  of  these 
illustrious  events  increases  our  ad- 
miration of  that  enlightened  love 
of  freedom,  that  noble  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  that  self-sacrific- 
ing and  lofty  patriotism  Avhich 
glowed  in  the  bosoms,  animated 
the  councils  and  nerved  the  hearts 
of  those  who,  for  the  inestimable 
privileges  we  enjoy,  pledged  their 
mutual  co-operation,  their  lives, 
fortunes,  and  most  sacred  hon- 
ors."! 


*  South  Carolina  &  A.inoricaii  Gazette 
of  Kcliruai-y,  I77ii. 

tltumsey's  Hist.  Tcnn.,  p.  ]33,  et  seq. 


But  the  efforts  of  Mecklenburg 
for  the  welf  ire  of  the  country  were 
not  confined  to  its  political,  civil 
and  military  condition.  Simulta- 
neously witli  what  had  been  done 
in  this  behalf,  a  like  activity  and 
zeal  were  early  manifested  in  lay- 
ing, broad  and  deep,  the  founda- 
tions for  learning  and  religion. — 
The  seven  churches  (not  of  Asia) 
of  Mecklenburg  were  organized 
contemporaneously  with  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  country. 
Centre,  Hopewell,  Poplar  Tent, 
Itocky-river,  Sugar  Creek,  Provi- 
dence, and  Steel  Creek  congrega- 
tions were  the  first  religious  or- 
ganizations. The.  pastor  and  the 
church  were  always  associate  d 
with  the  teacher  and  the  school- 
house.  In  most,  perhaps  all,  of 
th;  se  congregati(ms,  the  minister 
opened  a  classical  school,  over 
which  he  presided.  These  schools 
have  since  been  called  log-colleges. 
They  have  exerted  a  potent  in- 
strumentality in  the  education  of 
the  great  men  of  North  Carolina, 
and  espcciall}'  of  its  christian  min- 
isters. Among  these  earlier  pas- 
sors  and  teachers  ma}^  be  men- 
tioned Thompson  Houston,  Mc- 
Eee.  M'Corkle,  Craighead,  Hunter 
and  McWhorter,  Caldwell,  Wal- 
lace and  MeCaule.  Queen's  Mu- 
seum, at  Charlotte,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  1770,  its  char- 
ter was  obtained  from  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly,  but  repealed  by  the 
King.  It  tlourished,  however, 
without  the  royal  sanction.  In 
1777  it  was  incorporated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
but  vmder  another  name,  Liberty 
Hall.  The  trustees  wei'e,  Isaac 
Alexander,  M.  D.,  Pres't.  ;  Thom- 
as Polk.  Abraham  Alexander, 
Waightstill  Avery,  Ephraim  Bre- 
var»l.  M.  D.,  John  Simpson,  Ad- 
lai  Osborne,  John  McKnitt  Alex- 
ander, TIhv.  David  Caldwell,  Jas. 
Edmonds.  Thomas  Rei  se,  Snnniel 
E.  M'Corkle,  Thos.  H.McCaulc, 
and  James  Hall.  The  six  last 
named  were  presbyterian  clergy- 
men— excellent  scholars— and  the 
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whole  board  zealous  patrons  of 
learnino;.  Liberty  Hall  was  erect- 
ed on  the  beautii'ul  lot  corner  of 
Tryon  and  Third  streets,  since 
owned  by  W.  Julius  Alexander, 
Esq.,  and  is  one  of  the  historical 
places  in  Charlotte,  not  less  as  the 
earliest  seat  of  learning  and  the 
muses,  than  as  the  head  quarters, 
in  1780,  of  Lord  Cjruwailis  and 
the  cemetery  of  his  dead.  Miner- 
va and  Mars  has  each  had  there  a 
temple  and  worshippers. 

At  subsequent  periods  Rev.  Jno. 
Robinson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  C.  Cild- 
well,  and  Rev.  James  Waiiis  has 
each  had  his  lo;jj-colleg"e  at  P  iplar 
Tent,  ISuLiar  Creek,  and  Provi- 
dence. Their  Alumni  have  occu- 
pied with  eclat  and  distinction  the 
bar,  the  forum,  the  bench,  the 
huntings,  the  clinique,  and  the 
pulpit  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  of  the  far  West  everywhere. 

But  it  is  the  pride  of  Mecklen- 
burg, not  only  to  have  taken  the 
novitiate  in  self-government  and 
independence,  but  it  is  her  glory, 
that  her  heroism,  her  valor,  and 
her  chivalry,  have  never  been 
wanting  in  the  hour  of  danger  and 
battle.  A  volume  could  be  writ- 
ten upon  her  martial  achievments, 
in  the  war;  of  the  Revolution,  in 
the  war  of  1812.  in  that  with  Mexi- 
co and  in  that  most  gigantic  eifort 
for  the  "lost  cause."  Of  the  form- 
er of  these  a  brief  mention  only 
can  here  be  made. 

Her  interior  position  gave  to 
Mecklenburg,  for  the  first  few 
years  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, an  immunity  from  invasion. 
Still  some  of  her  sons  participated 
in  the  heroic  repulse  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker  in  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton, and  in  1776  many  of  them 
went  under  Gen.  Rutherford,  a 
long  and  a rd nous  campaign  against 
the  Middle  Towns  of  the  Cliero- 
kees,  now   the  allies   of  England. 

The  butchery  of  BuCord's  force 
by  Tarleton  at  Waxhaw,  took 
place  M-\j  2f)th,  1780.  To  ob- 
struct his  further  advance  towards 
Charlotte,  General  Rutherford  or- 


dered out  the  militia  en  masse. — 
Ou  the  3d  June  900  patriotic  men 
had  assembled  at  Chaidotte,  and 
were  harrauyued  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Whorter,  President  of  the  College. 
Tarleton  retrograded  to  Camden. 
The  whig  foi-ces  were  then  order- 
ed to  rendezvous  atMcUae's  plan- 
tation, 18  miles  north  east  of  Char- 
lotte, with  the  view  of  co-opera- 
ting in  the  reduction  of  a  body  of 
tories,  1300  strong,  under  Colonel 
Moore,  near  the  present  Lincoln- 
ton.  On  the  20th,  after  a  desper- 
ate conliict,  the  tiu'ies  were  dis- 
persed. The  loss  on  each  side  was 
nearly  equal. 

But  the  capitulation  at  Charles- 
ton led  soon  to  the  invasion  and 
occupying  of  most  of  South  Caro- 
lina, by  the  BriLish  army,  which 
had  adva'nced  rapidly  to  Camden 
in  that  State.  There  the  laurels 
w^on  Ijy  the  hero  of  Saratoga  were 
withered,  and  Gen.  Gates'  whole 
army  was  captured,  or  destroyed. 
The  surrender  of  Charleston  and 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  Camden, 
left  South  Carolina  an  easy  prey 
to  the  advancing  British  forces. 
On  the  6th  August,  1780,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Hanging  Rock,  the 
centre,  consisting  entirely  of  Meck- 
lenburg militia,  was  commanded 
by  Ctd.  Irwin,  and  contributed  es- 
sentially in  the  achievement  of  the 
victory. 

But  notwithstanding  this  suc- 
cess, the  aspect  of  the  American 
cause  was  otherwise  very  discour- 
aging. Gates  had  retreated  with 
the  fragments  of  his  broken  army, 
and  left  Mecklenburg  exposed  to 
the  (^nemy,  flushed,  and  exultant, 
by  their  recent  successes.  General 
Rutherford  had  been  taken  with 
many  of  his  men  prisoners,  near 
Camden,  and  his  successor  in  com- 
mand had  assigned  to  Col.  Davie 
the  defence  of  North  Carolina 
against  the  approach  of  Ci)rnwal- 
lis,  who  on  the  8th  of  September, 
had  reached  Waxhaw,  forty  mihs 
from  Charlotte.  Againyt  this 
whole  force  of  the  British  army, 
Davie's  small  command,  with  two 
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small  companies  of  rillcmcn,  under 
Maj(n'  George  Davidson,  took  post 
at  Providence,  and  with  this  force 
annoyed  the  advance  of  Cornwal- 
lis,  and  for  a  short  period  this  Avas 
the  only  armed  hody  of  resistance 
in  tiie  whole  South,  on  Avhich  the 
eye  of  the  patriotcould  rest.  With 
the  view  of  recruiting,  and  re-or- 
ganizing the  shattered  hattalions 
of  Gates,  v.diose  head  quarters 
were  now  at  Hillsboro,  Generals 
Sumner  and  Davidson  had  fallen 
back  by  Fhifer's  in  the  direction 
of  Salisbury,  ordcnng  Col.  Davie, 
with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  and  some  volunteers,  under 
Major  Joseph  Graham,  to  hover 
around  the  advancing  foe,  annoy 
his  foraging  parties  and  skirmish 
with  his  light  troops.  In  obedi- 
ence to  these  orders,  on  the  night 
of  the  2.jth  of  September,  1780, 
Col.  Davie  entered  Charlotte,  the 
British  army  being  but  a  few  miles 
behind  him.  The  town  then  con- 
sisted of  about  forty  houses,  the 
two  main  streets  crossing  at  right 
angles,  the  court  house  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  left  of  the  town  was  an 
open  common,  the  right  was  cov- 
ered with  underwood.  Davie  de- 
termined next  morning  to  give 
the  enemy  a  warm  reception. — 
He  dismounted  one  of  his  compa- 
nies and  stationed  them  under  the 
court  house  the  uj^per  part  of 
which  was  occupied  as  a  court 
room,  the  under  part  as  a  market 
house.  Tlie  other  companies 
were  posted  behind  the  gar- 
den fences  on  either  side  of  the 
street  by  which  the  IBritish  ad- 
vanced. Tarleton's  Legion  led 
the  advance,  the  main  body  fol- 
lowing. AVhen  within  about  sixty 
yards  of  the  court  house  a  sharp 
lire  was  o])ened  by  the  Americans, 
which  caused  the  enemy  to  recoil. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  vexed  to  see  his 
whole  army  thus  checked,  rode 
up  in  ])erson,  and  said,  "Legion  ! 
remember,  you  have  everything  to 
lose  but  nothing  to  gain."  Thus 
taunted,  they  returned,  reinforced, 
to  the  charge,  and  Colonel  Davie 


ordered  a  retreat.  The  pursuit 
lasted  for  some  time  and  for  seve- 
ral miles,  in  which  Colonel  Locke, 
of  liowan,  Avas  killed,  and  Major 
Joseph  Graham  severely  Avounded, 
and  about  thirty  others  killed 
Avounded  and  prisoners. 

The  King's  troops  did  not  come 
out  of  the  skirmish  unhurt.  Maj. 
Hanger,  Captains  Campbell  and 
McDonald  Avounded,  and  tAvelve 
non-commissioned  oilicers  and 
men  killed  and  Avounded. 

To  Major  Graham  had  been  as- 
signed the  command  of  these 
troops  Avhich  sustained  the  retreat 
of  Colonel  Davie,  and  he,  Avith  his 
gallant  volunteers,  opposed  Tarle- 
ton's Legion  and  a  regiment  of 
infantry  for  four  miles  up  the 
Salisbury  road.  After  a  heavy 
and  Avell  directed  tire  upon  the 
British  from  the  court  house  to 
the  Gum  Tree,  Graham's  forces 
Avei'e  compelled  to  retreat,  but 
formed  again  on  the  plantation 
afterwards  OAvned  b}'  McCon- 
naughey,  and  again  attacked  the 
advancing  column  of  inflintiy. — 
Forced  to  f:\ll  back  further,  he 
again  formed  his  men  on  the  hill, 
above  Avhere  Sugar  Creek  Church 
now  stands.  Ilere  the  skirmish 
Avas  rencAved,  and  kept  up  Avith 
such  obstinacy,  as  to  give  time  to 
a  party  of  British  dragoons  Avha 
came  up  the  road,  leading  from 
Captain  Kennedy's,  to  engage  and 
aftej  a  pursuit  of  tAvo  miles  to 
overtake  them.  Here  Locke  waa  ;/ 
killed,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  pond, 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  end  of 
Kennedy's  lane.  BetAvecn  that 
point  and  the  house,  since  occu- 
pied by  J.  A,  Houston,  Major 
Graham  Avascut  doAvn,  and  severe 
ly  wounded.  He  received  four 
deep  gashes  of  the  sabre  over  his 
head,  and  one  in  his  side,  and 
three  balls  Averc  afterAvards  re- 
moved from  his  body.  His  re- 
covery, xinder  the  circumstances, 
Avas  remarkable.  Wheeler,  from 
Avhom  many  of  these  details  are 
copied,  thus  closes  his  account  of 
this  spirited    affair  in    and  near 
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Charlotte.     "  Thus  at  the  age  of  trusty  slave  and  foreman,  "  Gate, 

twenty  one  years,  we  see  this  gal-  as  soon  as  you  S'>ie  the  red  coats 

lant   officer  "leading  a  band  of  as  enter  our  lane,  run  quick  and  set 

brave  men  as  ever  faced  a  foe,  to  fire   to  the  stack  yard  and   barn, 

guard  the  ground  first  consecrated  and  escape  to  the  w^oods.     Duncan 

by  the  Declaration  of  American  Ocheltree  shall  not  have  one  bundle 

Independence,  and  when  the  foot  of  my  fodder."     And  in  loyalty  to 

of  tyranny  was  treading  it,  and  his  master,  and  to  genuine  freedom, 

resistance     proved     uusticcessfiil,  Cato  and  ilufch  did  burn  to  ashes 

leaving  his  blood  as  the  best  me-  the  Vvrhole  results  of  a  year's  agri- 

morial  of  a  righteous  cause,  and  cultural   labor.     Ocheltree's  fora- 

of  true  heroism'in  its  defence."  ging   parties  were  daily  sent   out 

T      1     ri  II-         T       1     -  several   miles    around    Charlotte, 

Lord     Cornwalhs,    abandonmg  ^-^t  without  success.     They  were 

for  ,the.  present,  a  further  progress,  ^^^^^^  way-laid  and  fired  upon  by 


qu 

Lordship'  v/ere   at   the   corner 
Tryou  and  ThiAl  streets. 


of 


where  black  Bill  Alexander  often 
crept  up  and  with  his  unerring  ri- 
fle shot  down  the  British  sentinels. 


During  his  stay  iu  the  village,    Quite  a  skirmish  of  this  sort  oc- 
thc  daring  spirit  of  the  whigs  of  curred  at  Gofortli's  onthe  old  road 
Mecklenburg  held  him  in  contin-   above  the  present  residence  of  Doc- 
usd  apprehension.     A  single   in-   tor     eT.     McKuitt     Henderson.— 
stance  of  defection  on  the  part  of  Another  one  at  Polk's  mill   south 
the  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  of   Charlotte,    where     the    bullet 
May  20,  i775,  occurred.     That  was   marks  are  still  to  be  seen.     A  still 
Duncan  Oclieltrce,  a  Scotcli  mer-   more  serious  one  occurred  on  Me- 
diant living  in  Ciiarlotte.     In  an   Intire's   Branch  which  is   worthy 
evil  hour   tha  aurl  sacra  fames  S'd-   of  a  more  extended  notice.     This 
duced  hini    from    his   allegiance,    place  is   on  the  road  to  Brattle's 
his  duty  and  his  honor.     Rich,  and   Ford,  and  about  seven  miles  from 
a  shrewd  trader,  as  a  condition  of  Charlotte.      Cornwallis'    supplies 
l)reservfag  his  property  he  accep-  Avere  nearly  exhausted,    and   the 
the  position  of  quarter  master  in   provisions    near   town    had   been 
the  British  service.     He  sent  mes-   nearly  all  burned  or  otherwise  de- 
sage  after  message  to  his  old  cus-   stroyed.     Ocheltree  advised    that 
tomers  in  the  country  to  bring  in   an  armed  force  should  be  sent  up 
supplies  for  the  army,  promising   to    the   rich   plantations    on    the 
to    pay  for  them  in  English  sov-   Catawba  river,  then  owned,  as  at 
reigns.     No  one  was  so  unpatriot-   present,  by  the  Davidson  fami!3'-. 
ic,  so   corrupt,  so  venal  as  tf)  ac-   The   party  was  about  four   hun- 
cept  his  insulting    bribe.      Tlimeo  dred  men  acting  as  a  convoy  for  a 
Danaos  ct  dona  ferenies  was  the   long  train  of  wagons.     The  whigs 
proud  sentiment  of  every  fiirmer   hastily    embodied    under     Major 
in  the  country.     All  supplies  were   George  Graham  to  annoy,  if  not  to 
withheld.      He  sent  out  foraging   repulse  them.      Graham  allowed 
parties    to  procure    them.     ,  The   the  enemy  to  advance  unmolested 
bugles  of  the  dragoons  were  only   until  they  should  reach  the  nar- 
timely  signals  for  the  application   row    and    rather     intricate    road 
of  the   torch   to   the   well  stored   near  the  branch.     Placing  some  of 
barns  and  granaries  of  the   true   his  men  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
patriots  of  Mecklenburg.    "Caco,"   then  a  woodland,  he  boldly  presen- 
said  McKnitt  Alexander  to    his   ted  himself  with  twelve  brave  sol- 
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diers  on  the  to])  of  a  smnll  hill  and 
d.iiiviTod  a  (lulibci'ata  volley  up  tn 
t!ie  advance  of  tln>.  dragoons,  in 
front.  A  lateral  fire  wa.s  siinul- 
taneonsly  made  by  the  nun  in  tlie 
"woods,  along'  bolli  sides  of  the 
road.  The  advance  vv;is  repu'.sed 
by  Graham  and  his  s^iartans. — 
The  British  dragodns  fell  back 
upon  the  wagon  trains— a  s:;ene 
of  utter  confusion  took  place 
amongst  the  teamsters,  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  atta<;hes  of  the  coni- 
ni.xnd— the  road  was  too  narrow 
to  admit  the  turning  of  lh.> 
wagons  — the  drivers,  in  the  panic 
■which  ensuLul,  dis^'Ugaged  the 
horses  from  their  harness,  and 
the  whole  party  made  a  dastardly, 
and  rapid  retreat  to  Charlotte. — 
The  results  of  this  ambuscade 
were,  that  thirty  two  of  tiie  enemy 
were  killed  — many  wounded,  and 
with  a  very  inconsiderable  loss  on 
the  jiart  of  the  whigs.  Similar 
skirmishes  occurred  all  over  Meck- 
lenburg, and  it  is  not  strange 
therefore  that  in  a  letter  to  C  >1. 
Balfiiur  of  the  Bi'itish  army.  Lord 
G jriiwallis  should  writi\  '••  Char- 
lotte  is  an  agreeable  village,  but 

in   a    d d   rebellious  couuty," 

nor  that  he  should  in  another 
pLace  designate  it  as  c.  hor)iet's  nes'. 
—nor  that  Tarkton should  testify, 
that  "  the  spirit  of  the  p(!ople  was 
sueh,  that  no  force  could  overawe 
and  subdue  their  rebel  temper," 
nor  that  their  retreating  squtid- 
rons  on  th.'ir  returu  froui  their 
foraging  enterpris  s,  should  say 
as  they  said  to  |)  )or  Oiheltree  af- 
ter the  alfair  at  Mclntire's,  "  that 
every  bush  on  the  r.)ad  C!)n:;ealed 
a  rebel."  This  signal  repulsj  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  October,  1780. 
His  L')rds:lip  had  n)w  been  nine 
days  in  his  head  quarters  at  Char- 
lotte, where  we  s'aall  f  )r  the  nonce 
leave  him,  to  contemplate  briefly 
another  enterprise  at  a  not  very 
distant  point,  which  was  to  nsult 
in  his  su  Iden  and  a'm:istunexp.  c- 
ted  evacuation  of  Charlotte,  and 
l\is  aband  )iim  ait  <'f  Mecklenburg, 
and  of  North  Carolina. 


"  At  th.is  period  (Oct.  1780,)  a 
dee])  glonm  hung  over  the  cause 
of  xVmerican  Independence,  and 
the  c  )nfi  lence  of  its  mos!:  stead- 
fast fi-iends  was  shaken.  The  re- 
duction of  Savannah,  the  capitula- 
tion of  Charleston,  and  the  loss  of 
the  entire  army  of  Gen.  Lincoln, 
had  de])ressed  the  hopes  of  tiie 
jiatriot  whigs,  and  the  subsequent 
career  of  liritish  conquest  and 
su'ojugation  of  Georgia  and  South 
Car.)lina,  excited  serious  apine- 
hension  and  alarm  for  the  evv  iitu- 
al  success  of  the  Anv  rii:an  cause." 
*  *  "  At  V.'axhaws  the 
command  of  Buford  had  been  de- 
feated, and  his  men  butchered  by 
the  sabres  of  Tarleton.  At  Cam- 
den a  second  .Southern  army  was 
dispersed,  captured,  and  signally 
defeated  by  Cornwallis.  But  be- 
sides these  disasters,  there  were 
other  circumstances  that  aggrava- 
ted the  discouraging  condition  of 
American  alfairs.  The  finances 
of  Congress  Wiu-e  low  ;  the  pap.T 
currency'  had  filled  ;  its  deprecia- 
tion was  sinking  every  where, 
siuking  with  a  rapid  proclivity 
still  lower;  the  treasuries  of  the 
States  were  cxliausted.  and  their 
credit  lost ;  a  general  distress  per- 
vaded the  country  ;  subsistence 
and  clothing  for  the  famishing 
and  ill  clad  tr  )ops,  Avere  to  be  pro- 
cured only  by  impressment,  and 
the  inability  of  the  government, 
fr.om  the  want  of  means,  was 
openly  admitted.  British  ])osts 
were  established,  and  garrisons 
kept  up  at  numerous  points,  in 
the  very  lieart  of  the  country,  and 
detachments  from  the  main  army 
were  with  •  profane  impudence, 
rioting  through  the  land,  in  an 
unaili'rrupted  career  of  oulrage, 
aggression  and  conepiest.  Under 
the  pi-<)tcction  of  these,  the  loyal- 
ists were  encourage<l  to  ris  -  against 
llieir  whig  counti'ymen,  to  depre- 
date, 'upon  (heir  pro]);'rty,  insult 
their  families,  seek  I  heir  lives  and 
drive  them  into  exile  upon  the 
Wi  stern  waters.* 


*llcaascy's  Tennessee,  page  221. 
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At  tliolioad  of  one  of  lhcs3  de- 
tfvchiiu'nts  C>)rii\vallis  had  previ- 
ously to  the  invasion  of  Nortli 
CanVina,  siait  Uol.  Fir.nusfui,  one 
of  his  ni)st  capable  olfuers,  with 
the  view  ot" rallying  to  liis  standard 
the  loyalists  of  tiauth  Carolina 
and  the  ailjoining  counties  of 
>Iorth  Carolina,  find  witli  the 
further  purpose  of  repressing 
and  suhduiiig  the  indignant  spir- 
its of  the  whigs.  Ferguson  toolc 
post  near  Rutherfordton,  and 
there  erected  the  standard  of 
the  King,  and  invited  to  it  sueh 
a  force  as  might  enable  him  to 
co-operate  with  and  support  Corn- 
wa'Hs  in  his  furtlier  invasion  of 
North  C  irohna,  whicli  that  enter- 
prising commander  considered  as 
the  stepping  bh)ck  to  the  easy 
conqui  st  of  Virginia. 

In  the  meantime  a  storm  of  in- 
dignant patriotism  had  brol^eu 
out  in  the  trans-montane  coun- 
ties of  Cirolina— now  Tennessee, 
which  soon  r.achcd  the  contigu- 
ous part  of  Virginia.  It  was  at 
this  extreme  crisis  of  the  cause 
of  American  Independence,  that 
the  pioneers  of  tlie  West,  came 
uninvited  to  the  rescue  and  de- 
fence of  the  motlier  state.  At 
this  crisis,  they  "  evinced  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
try and  freedom.  At  this  crisis 
"Western  patriotism,  projected  tlie 
nvDst  daring  t'xpedition,  and  w  s- 
tern  valor  achieved  the  brightest 
victory  which  adorns  the  page  of 
our  revolutionary  history.  Free 
as  the  air  of  their  own  mountains, 
and  indignant  that  the  land  of 
fivem.n  should  be  polluted  by  the 
footsteps  of  an  invader,  the  patri- 
ots of  the  west  tlew  to  the  rescue 
of  their  bleeding  country-  ascend- 
ing l\\y\  Alleghany,  and  precipita- 
ting themsdves  from  its  summit, 
they  overwhelmed  the  enemy  with 
disomfitnre  and  death.* 

To  be  mare  specific  it  may  brief- 
ly b;  added,  thfit  the  infmt  Her- 
cules—cradled in  the   wilderness. 


*llj,insey'3  Tennessee,  page  3. 


u]ion  Watauga  and  jSToUichuclcy — 
having  passed  a  period  of  political 
orphanage,  and  struggled  through 
it  into  a,  precocious  but  vig'-trous 
manhood,  det^crmincd  to  rtstnie 
the  mother  state  from  the  grasp  of 
its  invaders.  Iler  volunteer  i-ifle- 
men  under  the  command  Of  Cols. 
Sevier,  Shelby,  McDowell  and 
Cam])bell,  assembled  at  (heir  camp 
on  Watauga,  September  25,  178(J, 
crossed  tiie  mountain— were  then 
join  >d  by  troops  under  Cleveland, 
Winston,  Hambright,  Chr.micle, 
and  \V^illliams  — and  followed  rap- 
idly in  pursuit  of  Fergustm,  who 
had  fiillen  hack  and  taken  post 
on  King's  mountain.  Nine  hun- 
dred men  only  went  into  the  fight. 
Of  these  twenty  eight  were  killed 
and  sixty  woundecl.  TJie  hattle 
was  begun  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  of 
the  7th  Oct  )ber,  and  lasted  about 
an  hour.  The  brave  commander 
Ferguson  was  killed  after  a  des- 
perate conflict  in  which  he  mani- 
fested both  skill  and  courage.  He 
lost  2-2o  killed.  180  wounded,  700 
prisoners,  1500  stand  of  arms,  be- 
side s  many  horses  and  wagons 
loaded  with  supplies.  The  victory 
was  complete.  Not  one  of  the 
enemy  escaped.  Oecu|)ying  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  the  volun- 
teers surrounded  tliem  from  the 
commencement  of  the  assault  and 
and  no  one  could  escape.  "  This 
expedition  against  Ferguson  was 
chivalric  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  undertaken  against  a  dis-  . 
tinguislv.d,  and  a  skillful  lea- 
der, at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
A\  liich  could  easily  have  been  dou- 
bled." '■  The  ex[)edition  was  also 
eminently  patriotic.  When  it  was 
projected,  disaster  and  defeat  had 
shrouded  the  South  Avitli  an  ini- 
paietrable  cloud  of  despondence 
and  gloom.  Ruined  expectation 
and  blasted  hopes,  hung  like  a 
pall,  over  the  paralyzed  eneigies 
of  tli^  friends  of  America.  The 
exp  'dition  was  moreover  entir-ly 
successful.  The  first  object  of  it, 
Ferguson,  was  'killed,  and  his 
whol  J  army  either  captured  or  de- 
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stroyed.  This  gave  new  spirit  to 
the  desponding  Americans,  and 
frustrated  tlie  well  concerted 
scheme  of  strengthening  the  Brit- 
ish army  .by  the  tories  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  whole  enterprise,  reflects 
the  highest  honor  upon  the  patrio- 
tism that  conceived  and  the  cour- 
age that  executed  it.  N"othing 
can  surpass  the  skill  and  gallantry 
of  the  oflicers,  nothing  the  valor 
of  the  men  who  achieved  the  vic- 
tory."'^- 

liut,  to  follovf  this  necessary  di- 
gression no  further,  we  return 
again  to  Mecklenburg  and  Corn- 
wallis.  So  complete  and  over- 
whelming had  been  the  victory  of 
the  mountain  men  over  Ferguson 
and  the  loyalists,  that  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  disaster  at  King's 
Mountain,  reached  Charlotte  till 
the  lOth  of  October,  three  days 
after  the  fight.  His  Lordship  had 
sent  his  emissaries  in  advance, 
to  inform  the  tories  further  in 
^  the  interior  of  the  State,  that  they 
must  not  rise  until  Fergnson,  and 
the  large  reinforcements  under 
liim,  should  have  cflxicted  a  junc- 
tion with  the  mniu  army  at  Salis- 
bury, which  Avas  contemplated 
soDU.  But  the  disaster  of  the  7th, 
at  King's  Mountain,  diseoncerttd 
all  his  schemes.  "Rumor  had 
magnified  the  number  of  the  wes- 
tern riiiemen,  and  connected  their 
return  with  their  prisoners,  into 
a  march  upon  himself,  with  a  force 
three  thousand  strong.  Aban- 
doning for  the  present,  his  pro- 
gress northward,  he  ordered  an 
immediate  retreat  from  Charlotte, 
marched  all  niiiht  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  crossed  the  Catawba, 
and  retrograded  as  far  as  Winns- 
boro,  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles 
in  his  rear,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
advance  until  reinforced  by  Gene- 
ral Leslie,  several  months  after, 
with  three  thousand  men,  from 
the  Cliesapeake."  "  In  the  mean- 
time the  whirrs  under  General  W. 


L.  Davidson,  and  Colonel  W.  R. 
Davie  assembled  in  some  force  at 
New  Providence  and  the  Wax- 
haw.*  The  cloud  that  had,  till 
the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  hung  over 
the  whole  South  and  enveloped 
the  country  in  gloom,  was  dispell- 
ed, and  frojn  that  moment  the 
American  cause  began  to  wear  a 
more  promising  aspect. '"f 

As  the  name  of  Ocheltree  be- 
longs to  the  reminiseenses  of 
Mecklenburg,  it  is  introduced  here 
for  the  last  time. 

It  is  tradition  that  on  the  even- 
ing when  Cornwallis  was  making 
preparation  ibr  his  hurried  evacua- 
tion of  Charlotte,  his  quarter  mas- 
ter suddenly,  again  became  uneasy 
about  his  property.  How  could 
he  best  propitiate  his  old  whig 
neighbors  and  save  it  V  was  now 
his  greatest  care.  At  dark  he 
mounted  his  horse — gave  the  sen- 
tinels tlie  counter-sign  and  rode 
rapidly  to  his  once  friend,  and 
quandam  colleague  McKnitt  Alex- 
ander, nine  miles  in  the  country. 
Arrived  at  the  door  he  was  refus- 
ed admittance  by  Mrs.  A.,  who 
also  declined  to  tell  where  her  hus- 
band and  son  were.  He  pledged 
the  honor  of  a  British  otlicer  that 
his  intentions  were  patriotic,  and 
reached  his  sword  through  tho 
window,  as  a  guaranty  of  his 
truth.  Mrs.  A.  knew  him  before 
as  a  merchant,  and  recognizing 
his  voice  agreed  to  send  a  message 
to  her  husband  who  was  tlien  two 
or  three  miles  oft" in  Maj.  Sharpens 
camp.  The  message  was  entrus- 
ted to  their  eldest  daughter  Peggy^ 
a  little  girl  13  years  old,  who  was 
accompanied  by  her  faithful  maid, 
Venus,  to  the  camp  of  the  whigs. 
The  message  was  delivered  and 
after  speaking  a  word  to  Major 
Sharpe,  Mr.  A.  quietly  withdrew 
and  returned  to  his  house  bring- 
ing the  daughter  and  the  servant 
with  liim.  On  his  arrival  at  liia 
house,  Ocheltree  told  him  that  the 


*Ram3ey'8  Tcnnossec,  pp.  245-3. 
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British  army  would  evacuate 
Charlotte  tliat  niirht,  that  he 
threw  hims;'.lf  for  the  protection 
of  himself  and  his  property,  up  m 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  A.,  and  ask- 
ed his  advice  and  assistance  in  this 
critical  dilemma.  The  reply  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  fr  )m. 
John  MjKnitt  Alexand.'r.  "Och- 
eltree  !  if  I  had  met  yon  any  where 
else  I  wonhl  have  killed  you,  un- 
der the  circumstances  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  your  life  is  safe. — 
But  neither  your  life  nor  property 
is  safe  in  Mecklenburg.  The 
whigs  will  take  both.  Your  p^^r- 
sonal  safety  can  be  secured  only 
by  instant  llight.  I  advise  you  to 
get  to  the  Yadkin  bt' fore  daylight." 
That  Vv^as  the  last  seen  of  Ojhel- 
tree.  It  was  reported  that  he 
reached  Wilmington  sifely  and 
afterwards  esjap.;d  to  E  ist  F.ori- 
da.  But  the  inforni'xtion  given 
by  him  to  Mr.  A.,  was  every  way 
opportune  and  valuable.  On  his 
rtiturn  to  Sharpens  camp,  he  found 
that  olBcer  on  the  point  of  leaving 
it  for  the  i)ursuit  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  At  day  break  he  ov>'rtook 
his  baggage  wagons  inextricably 
mixed  in  tlie  Sugar  Creek  swamps 
and  captured  a  rich  booty,  b^isides 
the  guard. 

Tluis,  after  an  occupancy  of 
fourteen  days  by  the  enemy.  Char- 
lotte ceased  to  be  a  British  garri- 
son. The  h  )rn.'.ts  of  Meckleuiiurg 
had  driven  the  last  red  coat  from 
their  nest,  nevi-r  thereafter  to  be 
molested  by  ti  foreign  foe. 

General  Gates  was  superseded 
in  the  command  of  the  Southern 
ami}'  by  General  Greene,  wlio  on 
the  8d  December,  1781),  <'stablish- 
ed  his  head  qunrters  at  Charl  ttte, 
and  took  measures  to  oppose  Corn- 
wallis'  further  march  northward. 
From  this  point  he  detached  G m. 
Morgan  against  Tarleton,  whom 
he  defeated  so  signally  at  the  C')w- 
pens  on  the  17th  of  January,  1781. 
To  recover  the  loss  and  recapture 
the  prisoners  Moriran  had  taken, 
Cornwallis  gave  immediate  pur- 
suit with  the  whole  British  Army. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  II. 


On  this  campaign  Tlis  Lordship 
chose  to  avoid  Charlotte,  and  leav- 
ing tlie  hornet's  nest  to  his  right, 
to  eross  the  Catawba  river  at  Cow- 
an's ford  18  miles  above  C  lar- 
lotte.  General  Greene  detached 
General  VV.  L.  Davids  m  to  gu:\rd 
this  ford,  and  to  resist  the  pas- 
sage thiTe  of  the  Bt-itish  arm}^ 
Greene  himself  with  most  of  the 
American  forces  h  id  joined  Mor- 
gan at  another  crossing  place,  seve- 
ral miles  higher  up  the  river. — 
General  Davidson  had  thus  but 
three  hundred  men,  with  which  to 
impede  the  advance  of  tlie  enemy. 
On  the  first  of  February,  at  d.iy 
break,  the  army  of  C  )rnwallis  en- 
tered the  river  at  C  )wan's.  The 
m  )rning  was  darkaod  rainy.  The 
light  infantry  under  C  )li)nel  Hall, 
entered  tirst,  followed  by  the 
grenadiers  and  the  battalions.  — 
The  picket  of  General  Davidson 
challenged  the  enemy  ;  receiving 
no  reply,  the  guird  lired.  This 
turned  out  the  whole  force  of  Da- 
vidson, who  kept  up  a  galling  lire 
fr  )m  the  bank.  The  guide  of  the 
Bciti.'ih,  alarmed  at  the  firiu>>-, 
tuvned  about  and  left  them.  This 
caused  an  unexpected  diversi()n  of 
the  enemy  from  the  expected 
landing  of  the  ford,  and  Colonel 
Hall  led  them  directly  acrtss. — 
He  was  killed  as  he  ascended  the 
bank.  Lord  Cornwallis'  horse 
was  shot  in  the  river,  and  fell  as 
he  reached  the  shore.  Three 
British  were  killed,  and  thirty 
six  wounded.  General  David- 
son in  riding  from  the  point 
where  he  expected  the  enemy,  to 
the  point  where  they  landed,  wis 
shot  — the  ball  passing  through  his 
heart,  and  he  fell  dead  from  his 
horse.  As  he  fell  by  a  rifle  ball 
(the  British  only  usmg  muskeis) 
it  is  supposed  he  fell  by  the  hand 
of  some  tory.  Withered  be  the 
hand  and  forever  curspd.  that  did 
this  deed  !  Thus  fell  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  at  a  moment  of  useful- 
ness, this  noble  and  patriotic  sol- 
dier. Worthily  is  his  name  be- 
stoived  on  one  of  the  most  fertile 
10 
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"  Head  Quarters,  Cross  Roads  to  Salis- 
buiy,  1st  February,  1781. 
Lord  Coniwallis  is  highly  dis- 
pleased that  several  houses  were 
set  on  fire  during  the  march,  this 
day — a  disgrace  to  the  army. ,  He 
will  punish  with  the  utmost 
severity,  any  person  or  persons, 
Avho  shall  be  found  guilty  of  com- 


counties  of  our  State;  and  a  seat 
of  learning  near  the  scene  of  his 
death  perpetuates  his  fame  to  the 
" last  S3dlable  of  recorded  time." 
The  descendants  of  General  David- 
son still  live  among  us.  The  spirit 
of  patriotism,  the  heroic  example, 
illustrious  services,  and  chivalric 
death  of  their  distinguished  ances- 
tor, are  left  as  a  rich  legacy  to  mitting  so  disgraceful  an  outrage, 
their  issue.*  Davidson's  body  His  Lordship  requests  the  com- 
was  found  that  night  and  buried  manding  officers  of  corps  to  find 
in  the  grave  yard  at  Hopewell  out  the  iiersons  who  set  fire  to  the 
Church.  houses  this  day." 

In  the  engagement  at  the  ford,  The  militia  of  Korth  Carolina, 
the  company  commanded  by  Cap-  after  the  fall  of  Davidson,  were 
tain  Joseph  Graham,  was  the  first  placed  under  the  command  Gen, 
to  fire  on  the  British  as  they  ad-  Pickens,  of  S.  C,  and  continued  to 
vanced  through  the  river,  Gra-  pursue  the  British.  AtTorrence's 
ham's  fire  was  resolutely  continued  there  was  a  short  but  spirited  re- 
until  the  enemy  reached  the  bank,  sistance.  Graham,  with  his  Meek- 
reloaded  their  muskets  and  com-  lenburg  company,  was  in  the  cele- 
menced  a  heavy  fire  upon  his  men,  bi'ated  fight  with  Colonel  Pyles 
two  of  whom  were  killed.  Wm.  at  the  head  of  350  tories.  At  a 
Polk  and  Kev.  McCall  were  also  later  period  Graham,  as  Major, 
in  the  fight,  and  were  near  to  Gen.  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry 
Davidson  when  he  fell.  raised    in    Mecklenburg,    consist- 

During  their  march  on  the  1st.  ing  of  ninety  six  dragoons  and 
the  enemy  burned  the  dwelling  forty  mounted  infantrj^  With 
house  of  Mr.  John  Brevard,  and  this  gallant  band  he  met  and  de- 
insulted  the  ladies  of  the  neigh-  feated,  near  McFall's  Mills,  six 
borhood.  hundred  tories.     The  last  service 

In  all  civilized  nations,  the  wan-  this  youthful  commander  rendered 
ton  and  unnecessary  destruction  in  the  American  Kevolution,  was 
of  private  property,  and  insult  or  in  defeating  the  celebrated  tory, 
injury  to  non-combatants,  have  Colonel  Gayny,  near  Wacamaw 
been  everywhere  and  by  com-  Lake,  a  little  before  the  close  of 
mon  consent   condemned,  as  vio-   the  war. 

lations  of  the  usages  and  laws  Cornwallis  having  abandoned 
of  honorable  warfare.  These  of-  North  Carolina,  Greene  made  his 
fences  are  as  distasteful  as  they  celebrated  campaign  into  South 
are  cruel  and  cowardly,  and  Carolina.  Before  he  crossed  the 
are  always  repudiated  by  the  line  he  gave  Mecklenburg  the  com- 
chivalric  and  the  brave.  Yet  pliment  of  naming  his  camp  for 
such  acts  had  been  perpetrated  one  of  her  patriot  sons,  Camp  Mc- 
frequently  by  Tarleton,  or  the  Knitt  Alexander.  An  early  emi- 
loyalists  in  his  camp,  on  the  inva-  grant  to  the  State,  a  Colonial  siir- 
sion  of  this  country  by  Cornwallis.  veyor,  and  an  active  business  man 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  memoz-y  of  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  i^ub- 
that  honorable  commander,  and  lie  welfare,  he  was  selected  by 
high  toned  gentleman,  to  say  that  Greene,  though  beyond  the  milita- 
such  outrages  received  his  censure   ry  age,  for  much  of  his  secret  and 

confidential  services  in  all  his 
campaigns,  and  especially  in  his 
celebrated  and  masterly  retreat 
before  Cornwallis.     His  familiarity 


and  stern  rebuke,  and  he  issued 
the  following  order : 


*Wheeler's  Jlistoiy  of  N.  C. 
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with  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try— its  roads— its  ferries— its  fords 
— liis  acquaintance  with  all  its  of- 
ficers, and  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  its  citi- 
zens, whether  whig  or  tory,  and 
his  well  known  zeal  in  the  cause, 
qualified  him  peculiarly  as  pilot 
and  guide— financier  or  express, 
general  adviser,  and  often  one  of 
ills  aides.  In  all  these  capacities 
Greene  made  him  useful  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  for  nearly  a  year  kept 
him  near  his  person. 

In  South  Carolina  the  army  of 
Greene,  was  often  reinforced  by 
Mecklenburg  whigs.  At  the 
second  battle  of  Camden,  at  Che- 
raw,  and  at  IS'inety  Six,  the  county 
was  represented,  and  in  the  deci- 
sive victory  at  Eutaw,  Colonel 
William  Polk,  of  Charlotte,  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  by  his  gal- 
lantry and  his  wounds  reflected  a 
high  honor  upon  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  Like  his  youthful  com- 
rade, Graham,  he  too  had  been 
present  at  Charlotte,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1775,  and  there  had  doubt- 
less, with  the  enthusiastic  shouts 
of  the  by-standers,  endorsed  the 
first  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  pledged  their  "  mutual  co- 
operation, lives,  fortune,  and  sa- 
cred honor  in  its  support."  The 
pledge  was  nobly  redeemed,  and 
the  Independence  of  the  thirteen 
American  Colonies  was  acknowl- 
edged. 

Mecklenburg  is  proud  that  in 
her  brilliant  history  every  profes- 
sion and  every  rank  was  well  rep- 
resented. Dr.  Charles  Harris,  ex- 
changing the  gown  for  the  sword, 
joined  the  corps  of  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Davie,  and  followed  that 
active  officer  in  his  daring  career. 
After  the  war  he  was  unrivaled 
both  as  physician  and  surgeon, 
had  a  medical  school,  and  edu- 
cated nearly  one  hundred  young 
physicians. 

A  citizen  of  Mecklenburg  filled 
the  Executive  Chair  from  1805  to 
1807,  viz  :  ITathaniel  Alexander  ; 
and  at  the  same  period,  another  of 


her  sons,  Hon.  Samuel  Lowrie,  sat 
upon  the  bench  of  her  Superior 
Court.  At  a  very  early  period, 
1777,  Waightstill  Avery  was  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  State. 

Mecklenburg  sent  to  Tennessee 
the  ancestor  of  Hon.  David  Crock- 
ett— the  self-made  Legislator  and 
Congressman  and  the  martyred 
hero  of  the  Alamo, 

This  rapid  and  imperfect  survey 
of  the  agency  of  Mecklenburg  in 
the  great  struggle  for  freedom, 
will  scarcely  allow  any  reference 
to  the  civil  and  political  events 
which  have  illustrated  and  adorn- 
ed her  subsequent  history,  nor  her 
participation  in  the  war  of  1812 — 
the  war  with  Mexico — or  the  more 
recent  one  for  the  Independence 
of  the  Southern  States. 

In  all  of  her  past^  Mecklenburg 
is  easily  found  with  the  freest  of 
the  free  and  with  the  bravest  of 
the  brave.  Emigrants  from  her 
midst,  and  her  descendants  every- 
where, have  earned  with  them,  to 
Tennessee  and  the  South  West, 
her  loyalty  to  law  and  order,  her 
spirit,  her  principles  and  her  wise 
institutions  of  learning  and  reli- 
gion. One  of  her  sons  has  been 
Governor  of  Alabama.  Two  of 
them  have  occupied  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Tennessee.  According  to 
her  ancient  southern  boundary, 
Waxhaw  was  within  the  Meck- 
lenburg line,  and  of  course  em- 
braced the  birth  place  of  Andrew 
Jackson — the  man  of  iron  Avill — 
the  hero  of  Kew  Orleans,  and  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States 
elected  from  the  West.  A  simi- 
lar honor  she  bears  in  the  pater- 
nity of  James  Knox  Polk — the 
second  President  of  the  United 
States  from  tlie  West,  and  whose 
ability  and  virtue  reflect  the  high- 
est honor,  both  upon  his  native 
and  his  adopted  State. 

Tennessee,  the  daughter  of. 
North  Carolina,  is  proud  of  the 
Mother  State,  and  in  the  hour  of. 
her  greatest  distress  came  with 
filial  piety  to  her  rescue  from 
British    invasion   and    occupancy 
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in  1780.  "  Ccp,hi7n,  non  animum, 
mutant  qui  frun.s  mare  (monte.s) 
currvnt.''''  Emigrants  from  North 
Carolina  bore  vvith  them  the  prin- 
ciples they  inherited  from  the 
parent  State,  and  have  every  where 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
aneestr}'.  Tennes^see,  tea,  has  her 
Ealeigh— her  Salem— her  Mur- 
frees!)oro'— her  Ruther  ford  —  her 
Nashville— her  Davidsoa— her 
Concord— her  Alexander — her 
Hopewell,  her  Charlotte,  and  her 
Mecklenburg. 

These  reminiscences  of  Meck- 
lenburg might  be  prolonged  i'ur- 
ther,  but  it  is  time  to  bring  them 
to  a  close.  She  received  the  hon(jr 
on  the  ':2()th  of  May,  18(51,  of  see- 
ing North  Ciirolina  adopt  her  na- 
tal day  on  which  again  to  exer- 
cise the  right  she  so  early  asserted 
of  self  government,  in  her  secession 
from  Uie  United  States.  It  was 
in  Ciiarlotte,  that  Governor  Vance, 
perhaps  the  last  executive,  or 
orator  in  the  South  who  did  so, 
uttered  his  clarion  voice  in  tones 
of  thrilling  eloqueiiee,  and  impres- 
sive pntlv)S,  in  behalf  of  t!\e  ex- 
piring Confederacy,  and  with  an 
earn'.stness  and  zeal  never  surpas- 
sed appealed  to  a  Mecklenburg 
audit' ry,  by  the  historie  ground 
on  which  they  stood  and  the  sa- 
cred memories  and  associations 
that  clustered  around  it,  to  rally 
to  the  defence  of  a  now  almost 
lio])eless  and  lost  cause.  It  was 
in  Charlotte,  that  tl»e  exiled  fami- 
ly of  President  Davis  found  a  tem- 
porary home. 

Tht^  following  notice  of  the  arri- 
<val  of  President  Davis  in  Ciiar- 
lotte, and  his  v/eiome  to  the  City, 
■we  extract  from  a  statement  pub- 
lished by  Col.  II.  A.  Alston : 

'Disinnunting  from  his  horse,  he  was 
mot  by  Col.  Williara  Johnston,  a  prom  - 
ncntc'itizijnof  Charlotte,  ami  Prodiiletit 
of  the  Cliarlott'i  anil  CoUiinhia  Rail- 
roail,  who  BauJ  :  '  Mr.  President,  in 
helialf  of  the  eitiz  ms  of  Charlotte,  I 
give  vou  a  cordial  welcoin,!  to  tlie  lio.s- 
pitalities  of  our  town.'  Mr.  r)<ivis,  who 
was  dressed  ii>  a  plain  suit  of  j^ruy,  and 
wore  a  low  crowiu-.d  hat,  nearly  cover- 
ed with  crape,  bowed  low  and  grac  •- 
fnUy,  saying  aa  ha  diil  so,  '  I  thauk  you, 


sir.'  The  large  crowd,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  soldiers,  with  tearful 
eyes  and  overflowing  hearts,  said,  wiili 
deep  earnestness,  'speak  to  us,'  '  let  us 
liear  from  yon.'  He  turned  with  lii3 
kind,  beniirnaiit,  dignilied  look,  to  the 
crowd,  and  saiil : 

'  My  friends,  I  thank  you  for  this  evi- 
dence of  your  alfectioii.  If  1  had  come 
as  the  l)earer  of  glad  tidings — if  I  had 
come  to  annonnce  success  at.  tlie  head 
of  a  triurnphaut  army — this  is  notliiiig 
more  than  I  would  have  expected,  but 
coming,  as  I  do,  to  tell  you  of  a  very 
great  disaster  ;  coming,  as  i  do,  to  tell 
yoti  that  our  national  affairs  have 
reached  a  vei'y  low  point  of  depression  ; 
coming,  I  may  say,  as  a  refugee  from 
the  capital  of  the  country,  this  demon- 
stration of  your  love  Alls  inc  with  feel- 
ings too  (leep  for  utterance.  This 
has  been  a  war  of  the  people  for  the 
])eople,  and  1  have  been  simply  their 
Executive,  and  if  they  desire  to  cou- 
tinu  J  the  struggle,  1  aih  still  ready  and 
willing  to  devote  myself  to  their  cause. 
True,  General  Lee's  army  has  svirren- 
dered,  but  the  men  are  still  alive,  tho 
cause  is  not  yet  ilead  ;  and  only  sliovr 
by  your  determination  and  fortitude 
that  you  are  willing  to  sutf .^r  yet  lon- 
ger, and  we  maj'  still  liope  for  "success, 
in  reviewing  tny  admiMi:-,tr.ition  of  the 
past  four  years,  I  am  conscious  of  hav- 
ing committed  errors,  and  very  grave 
ones  ;  l>ut  in  all  tiuit  1  liave  done,  in  all 
tliat  I  have  tried  to  do,  I  can  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  heart  and  appeal  to  God 
that  I  h:ive  had  li\U  one  jiurpose  to 
serve,  but  one  mission  to  fuiiiil,  the 
presiuvatioa  of  the  true  jjrinciplis  of 
Coi-ruitni  ional  fre.'iloui,  which  are  as 
dear  to  me  to-d.iy  a-<  th  jy  were  four 
years  ago.  1  ha^■e  nothing  to  al)a1e  or 
take  back  ;  if  xhey  were  right  then, 
tli'.-y  are  riglit  now,  and  no  misforiune 
to  our  arms  can  change  right  into 
wrong,    Again  1  thank  you.' 

These  were  the  last  words  of.JetTer- 
son  Davis  to  his  vanquisl'.ed  and  scat- 
tered people,  anil  fjw  among  that  vast 
aulience  wlio  will  not  reinembei  t'aem. 
G  )d  knows  they  sunk  deep  into  my 
heart,  and  I  can  never  feel  again  what; 
I  tlien  felt,  when  I  lieaid  my  nobla 
chiefiain  bid  us  what  I  felt  was  his  last 
adieu.  Many  of  us  could  no  longer  re- 
strain our  sobs 

It  was  in  Charlotte,  that  the 
unsellish  and  virtuous  President 
of  the  Southern  Coufedcracy  call- 
ed together  his  scattered  Secreta- 
ries and  held  his  last  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  communicated  to 
them  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
Armies.  Previous  to  that  surren- 
der no  part  of  Mecklenburg  had 
been  touched  by  a  Federal  inva- 
der—the old  hornet's  nest  was  yet 
intact  and  game  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, the  whole  swarm  buzzing, 
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and  in  angry  tones  prepared  for 
the  conflict.  But  she  could  not 
Avhip  the  worUl— the  co  lapse  of 
the  Southern  C  )nfedfracy  had  ta- 
ken place,  tlie  congestion  and  chill 
was  upon  her,  and  Mecklenburg 
smoothly  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly and  gradually,  glided  with  the 
best  grace  possible  into  it.  Un- 
welcome and  distasteful  as  was  her 
fate,  she  philosophically  acquiesc- 
ed in  it.     Meclvlenburg  will  always 


have  her  warm  admirers,  sincere 
eulogists,  and  grateful  historians. 
To  her  heroes  and  jjatriots  and 
their  descendants  everywhere,  the 
injunction  of  Wordsworth  is  ad- 
dressed: 

"  Let  no  mean  hope  yoiir  souls  enslave  ; 
Be  independent ,  generous,  brave ; 
Your  fathers  sucli  example  gave  ; 
And  sucli  revere." 

Jlnemonika,    near    OlmrloUe,    Mecklen- 
burg L'ounly,  N.  C. 


HAVERSACK. 


The  Korth  Carolina  soldiers 
were  a  good  deal  laughed  at  by 
other  troops  for  the  expression 
"you-Kus,"  and  to  make  it  the 
more  absurd,  they  called  them- 
selves "  we-ims."  By  some 
means  unknown  to  the  Haver- 
sack, it  got  to  be  a  bantering 
challenge  to  the  "tar  heels," 
ahead  and  we  uns 
On    a  certain  oc 


jovi-uns  go 
will  follow." 
quite 


casion,  quite  a  diminutive  speci- 
men of  Dixie  land  was  indulg- 
ing in  this  cry,  -when  a  big  "  tar 
heel "  looking  down  with  a 
comical  mixture  of  pity  and  an- 
noyance at  the  roaring  pigmy 
said,  "  well,  j'ou  are  a  wee-un 
sure  enough,  wee  enough  to  need 
some  one  to  follow  after,  but  I 
think  that  you  had  better  be  fol- 
lowing after  your  mammy  at 
home." 

In  the  good  old  times,  before 
bummers  became  patriots,  and  gas- 
bags were  blown  up  into  heroes, 
the  draught  horses  for  the  South 
were  often  purchased  out  of  droves 
from  the  border  or  western  States. 
Por  the  saddle,  the  native  South- 
ern horse  was  preferred,  because 
of  his  superior  activity,  endurance, 
and  sureuess  of  foot.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  we  heard 
one  of  our  great  cavalry  leaders 


say  that  his  arm  of  the  service  had 
been  very  much  improved  in  effi- 
ciency, by  the  introduction  of 
horses  captured  from  the  enemy. 
This  ditference  between  the  South- 
ern born  horse  and  that  raised  in 
other  States  being  perfectly  under- 
stood, when  a  gentleman  wished 
to  buy  a  horse,  his  first  question 
always  was,  "did  the  horse  come 
out  of  a  drove  or  was  he  raised  in 
this  country."  So  much  is  given 
in  explanation  of  an  anecdote  from 
High  Point,  N.  C.  "All  aboard 
for  High  Point"  was  a  cry  often 
heard  on  the  North  Carolina  Cen- 
tral before  the  war,  but  it  was  re- 
peated by  the  soldiers  so  often  du- 
ring the  progress  of  hostilities  that 
it  became  a  positive  nuisance. — 
High  Point  is  near  th  Eandolph, 
a  very  loyal  county,  which  though 
it  sent  out  some  magnificent  sol- 
diers to  the  Confederate  Army, 
yet  has  been  generally  true  to  the 
North  Carolina  phase  of  loyalty, 
viz,  opposition  to  the  war  and  to 
the  Confederate  President  in  the 
first  place,  next  opposition  to 
peace  and  the  U.  S.  President. — 
It  cannot  therefore  surprise  the 
reader  to  learn  that  there  were  a 
few  men  from  this  section  of 
the  country  not  in  the  C.  S.  ser- 
vice.    One  of  these,  as  innocent 
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of  war  as  Gens.  Butler  and  Slienck, 
rode  up  on  a  certain  occasion,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  to  the  de- 
pot just  as  a  train  ot  soldiers  ar- 
rived. He  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  "  I'agged  rebels" 
coolly  criticising  his  person,  dress, 
age,  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
political  opinions,  &c.,  &c.  A 
curious  soldier  kept  going  round 
him  in  that  beautiful  elliptical 
curve,  which  did  so  well  at  Port 
Eoyal,  but  Avhich  did  not  do  at 
all  at  Sumpter.  His  curiosity 
seemed  to  be  more  and  more  exci- 
ted by  each  revolution  around  the 
young  hero  ;  at  length  unable  to 
control  himself,  he  cried  out, 
"Mister  woz  you  raised  about  here 
or  did  you  come  out  of  a  drove  V" 

Our  next  comes  from  Savanuali, 
Georgia. 

3iIk.  Editok  :  Being  much  in- 
terested by  incidents  of  the  war 
related  in  your  Magazine,  I  have 
concluded  to  drop  you  the  follow- 
ing, which  you  can  publish  if  it  is 
deemed  worth 3'^  : 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and 
the  army  had  Mien  back  to  Tupe- 
lo, Mississippi,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  rail  road  and  was  then 
quietly  being  re-organized  pre- 
paratory to  being  transferred  to 
Chattanooga  for  the  campaign 
into  Kentucky,  there  was  an  or- 
der issued  from  Richmond  that 
all  appointed  medical  officers 
were  to  be  examined  by  a  Board, 
as  to  their  qualifications.  Dr. 
Yandell  was  President  of  this 
Board  at  Tupelo— and  one  must 
know  Dr.  Y.,  well  to  appreciate 
fully  the  following  occurrence. — 
The  Avriter  was  ordered  to  report, 
as  surgeon  of  the  .39th  Alabama — 
the  appointed  surgeon  refusing  to 
go  belore  the  Board,  and  therefore 
throwing  up  his  position — and  the 
appointed  assistant  surgeon  was 
ordered  to  appear  before  the 
Board.  He  was  naturally  a  quick 
tempered  young  man— though  one 
of  good  stern  qualities  both  of 
head  and  heart.     The  President  of 


the  Board  took  pleasure  in  touch- 
ing the  3'oung  man's  test}'  temper, 
which  he  well  knew  was  already 
worked  into  great  excitement  by 
the  dread  of  being  rejected  ;  and 
he  perplexed  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  3'oung  man  was  soon 
throAvn  into  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion that  he  could  scarcel}"  ap- 
preciate the  full  meaning  of  the 
questions  propounded.  His  feel- 
ing seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
rage  and  diffidence,  when  the 
President  asked  him  "what  he 
would  do  for  a  man  that  he  found 
on  the  field  shot  through  the  knee 
joint?"  The  3'oung  man  said 
there  were  a  great  many  things  he 
would  do  for  such  a  case,  but  that 
he  thought  the  question  a  very 
broad  one.  Dr.  Y again  ask- 
ed "  but  what  would  3'ou  do  main- 
ly^'' evidentl}^  tr3dng  to  make  him 
sa}'  that  he  would  amputate  at 
once.  The  applicant  b3'-  this  time 
was  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  un- 
derstand a  much  more  pointed 
question,  and   remained  perfectly 

silent.      Dr.    Y- thought    he 

would  take  him  on  another  tack, 
and  said,  "  Kow,  Sir,  what  would 
3'ou  do  for  me,  if  you  found  me 
on  the  field  shot  right  through 
there  " — holding  up  his  own  leg 
and  pointing  to  each  side  of  the 
knee-joint.  The  applicant  hesita- 
ted for  a  moment,  and  then  his 
coimtenance  brightening  a  little, 
with  the  light  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  recklessness  of  the  con- 
sequences, he  spoke  out  slowly  but 
vindictivel3^  through  his  teeth, 
"  Well  sir,  if  it  was  you  that  was 
shot  through  there,  I  v-onld  not  do 
one  d — d  thing."  The  President 
of  the  Board  was  a  little  put  out  . 
for  the  momeirtand  told  the  young 
applicant  he  could  go  ;  but  he 
went  "  hy  the  Board.''''     J.  o.  T. 

The  soldiers  had  not  the  kindest 
feeling  in  the  world  towards  the 
commissariat,  the  general  man- 
agement of  which  was  a  stupen- 
dous marvel  of  inelficieucy.  Zeal- 
ous, competent  and  faithful  offi- 
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cers  there  M'ere^  and  for  these  the 
most  friendly  regard  was  enter- 
tained. But  the  coniniissarywho 
thought  more  of  his  own  personal 
comfort  than  of  the  rati(3ns  of  his 
troops,  Avas  sure  to  be  reminded 
of  his  delinquency  in  a  rather  un- 
pleasant manner.  A  Tennessee 
correspondent  tells  of  a  gentle  re- 
minder, one  of  this  class  received 
on  the  Kentucky  campaign.  In  a 
country  abounding  in  the  finest 
mutton  in  the  AYorld,  the  soldiers 
of  a  certain  regiment  thought  that 
their  A.  C.  S.  manifested  undue 
skill  in  finding  tough  old  ewes 
and  venerable  bell-wethers,  they 
accordingly  greeted  him  every  time 
he  appealed  with  a  "  ba-a,  ba-a," 
as  though  all  the  sheep  in  Ken- 
tucky had  begun  an  universal  con- 
cert of  bleating.  After  being  en- 
tertained with  this  music  for  seve- 
ral days  and  serenaded  with  it 
for  several  consecutive  nights,  the 
A.  C.  S.  suddenly  disappeared. — 
Many  Avere  the  tender  inquiries 
for  him,  was  he  sick  ?  had  he 
got  a  transfer  to  another  depart- 
ment ?  had  he  deserted  to  the 
enemy  ?  jSTo  one  knew  where  he 
had  gone,  but  all  knew  that  his 
prancing  steed  and  line  equip- 
ments were  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
At  length  the  very  regiment  was 
drawn  out  in  line,  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  Munfordsville.  Men  are 
usually  grave  under  such  circum- 
stances, jokes  are  generally  sus- 
pended, the  most  jeered  at  and 
worst  persecuted  martyr  of  the 
wags  in  grey  may  venture  at 
such  a  time  to  hope  for  a  little 
respite.  The  lost  A.  C.  S.  sud- 
denly turned  up.  He  was  seen 
slowly  riding  along,  his  counten- 
ance showing  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
and  of  the  important  part  he  was 
expected  to  play  in  the  great 
■drama  al)out  to  be  enacted.  In  the 
tremendous  issues  before  him,  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  Ken- 
tucky sheep,  bell-wethers  and  all. 
But  not  so  oblivious  were  the 
boys.     A  gen  tie  lamb-like  ' '  ba-a, ' ' 


soft  as  an  ^-Eolean  harp  broke  upon 
the  solemn  stillness.  Then  one  of 
the  slauglitered  ewes  seemed  to 
have  come  to  life  and  answered 
the  lamb-kin's  cry  with  a  tender 
"ba-a!"  The  patriarch  of  the 
fiock  next  bleated  out  a  protecting 
' '  ba-a. ' '  The  whole  liock  took  up 
.the  chorus  and  "  ba-a  !"  "  ba-a  !" 
"ba-a!"  came  from  a  thousand 
c[uarters  !  Such  was  the  opening 
prelude  to  the  battle  of  MuaFords- 
ville !  Has  the  histor}-  of  war 
another  like  it  ?  Queer  fellows 
were  those  in  the  C.  '6.  ranks.  If 
they  failed  in  the  great  cause  for 
which  they  fought,  their  gallantry 
in  battle  and  cheerfulness  under 
privation  entitle  them  to  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  their  con- 
querors. Any  one  of  them  in  his 
rags,  faithful  to  his  colors  to  the 
last,  is  worth  a  million  of  the  lat- 
ter-day-saints converted  to  the 
true  faith  b}^  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. All  noble  minds  honor  the 
sacrifice  of  fidelity  as  much  as 
they  despise  the  selfishness  of 
vacillation. 

From  a  well-known  cavalry  offi- 
cer, we  get  the  next  incident. 

The  day  after  the  great  battle 
of  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  General 
Lee  Avas  standing  near  his  lines, 
conversing  withtAvo  of  his  officers, 
one  of  AAdiom  AA^as  knoAvn  to  be  not 
only  a  hard  fighter  and  a  hard 
SAvearer,  but  a  cordial  hater  of  the 
yankees.  After  a  silence  of  some 
moments,  the  latter  officer,  looking 
at  the  yankees  with  a  dark  scowl 
on  his  face,  exclaimed  most  em- 
phatically, "I  wish  they  AA^ere  all 
dead."  General  Lee,  Avith  the 
grace  and  manner  peculiar  to  him- 
self, replied,  "hoAV  can  you  say  so. 
General.  Now  I  Avish  the}''  Avere 
all  at  home,  attending  to  their 
OAvn  business,  leaving  us  to  do  the 
same."  He  then  moved  ofl',  Avhen 
the  first  speaker  AA^aiting  until  he 
Avas  out  of  earshot,  turned  to  his 
companion  and  in  the  most  ear- 
nest tone  said,  "•  I  AAa')uld  not  say 
so  before  General  Lee,  but  I  wish 
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they  were  all  dead  and  in  hell!'''' 
When  this  '' amendment '' to  the 
wisli  was  afterwards  repeated  to 
General  Lse,  in  spite  of  his  good- 
ness, he  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing  heartily  at  the  speecli, 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  one 
of  his  favorite  officers.         tt.  h. 

Oxford,  North  Carolina,  fur- 
nishes the  next  incident.  Our 
friend  G.  is  mistaken,  however, 
in  one  particular.  The  six  heroes 
alluded  to  in  our  September  num- 
ber, all  exhibited  their  unsellish- 
ness  at  Petersburg. 

In  the  September  number  of  Tiie 
Land  ice  Love  there  appeared  an 
article  under  the  heading  "Six 
Heroes,"  which  stated  that  du- 
ring the  war,  there  were  six  persons 
who  threw  shells  over  the  rampart 
to  prevent  explosion  amongst  the 
men,  and  asks  will  some  one  fur- 
nish us  their  names  ?  It  is  with 
high  pride  and  sincere  gratifica- 
tion that,  as  a  friend  and  comrade, 
I  am  able  to  furnish  the  name  of 
Albert  Moses  Luria,*  as  one  of 
these  immortal  heroes.  At  Sew- 
ell's  Point,  in  the  llrst  battle  of  the 
war.  when  men  had  not  become 
accustomed  to  the  din  and  roar  of 
artillery,  the  C^)lumbus  City  Light 
Guards  were  sent  to  hold  the  rude 
fort  hastily  thrown  up  at  that 
place.  The  little  garrison  which 
held  the  fort  were  bombarded  by 
the  enemy's  vessels.  One  of  their 
shots  struck  an  embrasure  of  the 
fort,  and  filled  it  up  with  sand  so 
that  the  Confederate  gun  could 
not  be  worked.  Sergeant  Luria 
voluntarily  went  outside  the  fort 
to  shovel  the  sand  away.  In  the 
mean  time  the  enemy  concentrated 
his  fire,  and  striking  one  of  the 
logs  it  tuml)led  down,  almost  bu- 
rying the  gallant  man  in  the  sand. 
At  this  moment  his  comrades 
thought  him  lost ;  but  Luria,  ris- 
ing and  recovering  himself,  he  put 
to  his  work  again  and  in  a  short 
time  gave  the  gun  free  play  and 

*  At  his  father's  request  he  arloptcrl 
the  iineestral  iiaiue  of  Luria,  which  was 
becomiug  extiuct. 


returned  inside  the  fort.  Soon 
aft<r  this  hazardous  enterprize 
comes  the  act  which  is  wanted  to 
be  recorded.  A  nine  inch  shell 
falling  into  the  fort,  he  seized  it 
and  threw  it  into  a  tub  of  water 
standing  near  where  it  fell.  Ser- 
geant Luria  was  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  elected  2d  Lieutenant  of 
company  I,  2;3d  JST.  C.  T.,  though 
not  known  to  a  single  man  save 
through  the  report  of  the  under- 
signeil,  his  college  friend.  At  the 
re-organization  of  the  regiment 
Luria  had  won  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  all  the  men.  He  was 
begged  and  entreated  to  accept 
promotion,  but  as  persistently  re- 
fused, saying  he  wanted  no  promo- 
tinn  except  that  gained  on  the  bat- 
tle field.  He  accepted  his  old  po- 
sition again.  His  sparkling  intel- 
lect, high-souled  generosity  and 
bravery,  attracted  the  admiratitm 
of  all,  and  won  for  him  friends 
each  day.  In  command  of  the 
skirmishers,  a  day  or  two  previeus 
to  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines, 
he  gained  honors  for  which  he  was 
to  be  promoted.  During  the  bat- 
tle of  Seven  Pines,  the  regiment  re- 
ceiving conflicting  orders,  became 
very  much  disorganized  and  scat- 
tered. Lt.  Luria  seized  the  flag, 
planted  it  in  the  ground  and  com- 
menced to  rally  the  men.  The 
enemy  saw  the  flag  and  opened  a 
very  heavy  lire.  The  men  were 
ordered  to  lie  down.  Lieut.  Luria 
remained  in  a  standing  position, 
and  was  soon  struck  in  the  head. 
He  died  the  next  night,  and  was 
then  just  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  now  lies  buried  on  the  fixrm  of 
his  father,  (Maj.  K.  J.  Moses, 
Chief  Commissary,  Longstreet's 
corps,)  near  Cokimbus,  Ga.  At 
the  head  of  his  grave,  on  a  simple 
column,  may  be  seen  the  shell  re- 
ferred to  in  this  sketch,  with  the 
following  inscription  placed  upon 
it  by  his  comrades  in  arms,  and 
sent  to  his  mother  soon  after  the 
incidents:  "Sergeant  Albert  Mo- 
ses Luria.  The  pride  of  his  com- 
rades, the  bravest  of  the  brave. ' ' 
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We  have  wished  to  make  our 
Magazhie  the  oi'gaii  of  th«  late 
Confederate  Army,  and  to  pre- 
serve through  its  columns,  the 
memory  of  those  glorious  deeds, 
which  should  never  be  forgotten. 
We  believe  that  the  soldiers,  gene- 
rally wish  to  encourage  the  enter- 
prise and  to  become  our  constant 
readers.  But  the  large  majority 
of  the  true  men  of  the  South  came 
out  of  the  war  ruined  in  fortune  ; 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  tirst 
securing  the  indispensa!)les  of  life, 
has  kept  some  of  our  best  friends 
from  lending  us  a  helping  hand. — 
For  the  encouragement  of  this 
class  of  persons,  we  give  the  an- 
nexed letter  of  one  who  seems  to 
have  had,  likewise,  his  little  diffi- 
culties in  procuring  Treasury 
notes.  We  give  his  letter  verba- 
tim et  literaiim.  The  writer  is 
personally  known  to  the  editor  as 
one  of  the  best  soldiers  and  truest 
men  in  the  good,  true  and  gallant 
"old  North  State." 

August  19,  1836. 
Messrs.  Hill  &  Irwih  : 

Gentlemen.  I  herewith  send 
you  $3  50,  legal  tender,  to  pay  for 
"The  Land  we  Love"  for  one 
year.  I  have  received  the  June, 
July  and  August  numbers,  and 
send  the  fifty  cents,  to  pay  for  the 
May  No.  which  never  reached  me. 
I  want  the  volume  complete  to 
have  it  bound  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  also  received  the  circular 
note,  inquiring  whether  I  sub- 
scribed to  pay  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  or  the  end.  To  tell 
the  plain  truth,  gentlemen,  I 
subscribed  for  neither,  but  to  pay 
when  the  wheel  of  fortune  should 
turn  the  "  legal  tender  "  up— and 
for  these  four  long,  weary,  sultry, 
summer  months,  have  I  been  most 
assiduously  in  pursuit  of  the  said 
article.  In  the  pursuit  of  my  pro- 
fession, (the  law,)  I  had  vainly 
hoped  that  some  unfortunate  fel- 
low sinner  would  need  my  service 
to  tliat  amount,  and  that  in  the 
"  midst  of  counsel  "  and  ante  war 


notes,  I  should  soon  be  able  to 
make  the  desired  remittance  •,  but 
all  my  hopes  were  raised  to  be 
blasted.  My  clients  always  have 
some  ready  way  of  paying  me  off 
without  calling  on  the  U.  8.  trea- 
sur}^  Some  month  or  so  ago,  I 
thought  1  was  sale,  when  the  fel- 
low turned  oil' on  me,  for  my  pay, 
an  old  broken  buggy,  harness  and 
all.  These,  I  should  have  sent 
,you,  but  as  I  am  a  rebel,  the  U. 
S.  mail  refused  to  transport  such 
articles  on  a  credit.  My  next  ef- 
fort was  on  an  administration.  I 
thought  that  the  heir  would  cer- 
tainly pay,  but  sorroAVs  never  come 
single  handed,  "but  in  battal- 
ions." and  this  man  coolly  ten- 
dered me  a  cross-cut  saw  for  my 
fee.  I  thought,  "  Shades  of  the 
departed,"  ''The  Land  we  Love" 
is  gone.  However  it  is  a  long 
lane  that  has  no  end,  and  a  high 
Hill  that  can  never  be  surmounted. 
August  court  has  come  at  last, 
and  with  it  my  day  of  rejoicing. — 
A  pale,  tallow  faced,  union-loving, 
rebel-hating,  cow-stealing,  sheep- 
killing,  hog-hunting,  bacon-eating,, 
flea-bitten,  eave-cutting-deserter 
stalked  into  my  office,  and  says, 
"  Mister  Lawyer,  what  do  ye 
charge  for  talking  a  little  for  a 
man  what's  indicted  for  something 
he  did  '  in  them  war  times  ?'  "  I 
told  him,  considering  it  was  he, 
and  the  times  hard,  and  this  was 
a  land  we  all  loved,  I  would  take 
his  case  for  $6.  Says  he,  "Clare 
me,  and  here's  your  money." 
Gentlemen,  there  was  talking 
done  to  that  jury,  and  here  is 
your  money.  Vour  humble  ser- 
vant can  be  seen  turning  over  the 
remaining  three  fifty  cent  bills, 
like  a  child  looking  at  the  pictures 
in  Webster's  spelling  book,  and 
singing,  "  Hail  Columbia,  Hea- 
ven born  band,  the  land  we  love 
is  a  happy  land. "  Success  to  your 
enterprize. 

It  would  be  interesting  too  to 
learn,  who  first  started  the  ex- 
pression "spilin'  for  a    fight." — ■ 
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Did  he  ever  get  into  a  light  ?  If 
so,  did  he  "'spile"  for  a  second? 
It  is  time  tliat  every  species  of  cant 
and  liumbug  should  be  exposed. — 
The  atlectation  of  an  uncontrolla- 
ble desire  for  a  battle  was  not  one 
of  the  least  of  the  shams  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  which  its  hor- 
rible reality  cured  or  demonstra- 
ted to  be  false.  Still  under  the 
impression  that  the  war  Avould  be 
brief,  there  were  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  sincerely  afraid 
that  it  would  be  over  before  tliej' 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeling 
"the  stern  joy  of  battle. "' 

The  Southern  soldiers  are  inter- 
ested to  learn  the  name  of  him, 
who  first  used  the  expression 
"Southern  Confederacy."  In  a 
former  number  of  the  Magazine, 
it  was  shown  that  Brownlow  was 
among  the  first  at  the  South  to 
avow  the  determination  of  "  dy- 
ing in  the  last  ditch,"  for  the  pre- 
servation of  slavery.  In  his  fifth 
letter  to  his  reverened  brother 
Pryne,  he  fixvors  an  alliance  with 
France  as  a  means  of  establishing 
a  ' 'Southern  Confederacy. ' '  Hear 
the  holy  and  consistent  martyr 
from  Tennessee. 

I,  sir,  u'Oitld  favor  an  aHinnce  iriih 
France  as  a  means  of  more  offcctiially 
piiuishiag  ami  sta^■^■ing  out  the  Abo- 
litionists of  the  XoTtli.  This  far-see- 
ing monarch  of  the  Freneh  wonld 
unite  witli  us  on  our  own  terms,  as 
it  wonUl  afford  liim  an  opportunity 
to  crush  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Old  England,  and  make 
her  feel  tliat  she  is  dependent  upon 
her  ancient  enemy,  as  well  as  atone 
for  villainous  treatment  of  his  illus- 
trious uncle,  Napoleon  Bonajjarte. — 
Dissolve  this  Union,  yon  infamous  vil- 


lains, and  we  shall  make  this  pi'oposi- 
tion  at  once  to  Louis  Napoleon,  a  most 
sagacious  monarch,  and  he  would  quar- 
ter at  New  Orleans  '^00,000  Frenchmen, 
ainl  at  Chesapeake  200,000  more;  we 
wonld  then  command  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  w7t/»  /he  Northirentern.  /States  into 
OUR"  SOUTIIFUX  CONFEDERACY, 
and  we  would  then  turn  ui)C)n  tlie  New 
England  States,  and  cause  the  hurri- 
cane of  civil  war  to  rage  and  sweep  from 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  the  cotl  lish- 
eries  of  Maine,  until  we  would  extin- 
guish the  last  Abolition  foothold  on  the 
conlinoit  of  America !  Face  to  face, 
knife  to  knife,  steel  to  steel,  and  pike 
to  pike  we  would  meet  you,  and  as  we 
would  cause  you  to  bleed  at  every  pore, 
we  would  mnlceyou  regret,  in  the  bitter  offo- 
niefi  of  death,  that  you  had  ever  felt  any 
concern  for  the  African  race  ! 

From  whom  did  the  new  "  apos- 
tle of  liberty  "  borrow  the  phrase  V 
The  Haversack  wants  to  know 
his  name,  his  career  during  the 
war,  and  his  present  status,  "if  he 
is  still  living. 

•lust  before  the  battle  of  Knox- 
ville,  a  little  Dutchman  in  Ker- 
shaws's  brigade  received  a  letter 
from  his  parents  in  "  Vaterland," 
begging  him  to  quit  the  army. — 
On  reading  the  letter,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "mybrudder  wrote  dem  dat, 
I  vips  him  for  dis."  A  few  days 
afterwards,  he  lost  his  leg  at  that 
battle,  and  with  the  writer,  also 
wounded,  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  xVs  soon  as  he  was 
able,  he  concluded  to  reply  to  his 
father,  winding  up  his  letter  by 
telling  his  parents  that  he  had 
procured  his  discharge  and  would 
fight  no  more.  "  Why  B— "  I 
said,  "  don't  you  intend  to  tell 
them  you  have  lost  3''our  leg  ?" — 
''  Xo,"  was  his  reply,  "  that  would 
make   them  sorrow  for  no  aood." 


EDITORIAL. 


When  the  olwerver  turns  his 
face  towards  sunrise  in  a  clear 
morning,  a  long  shadow  will  be 
projected     towards     sunset.      At 


returns  towards  sunrise.  The 
German  poet  has  beautifully 
likened  this  change  of  shadow  to 
a  picture  of  life.     In  youth,    the 


noon,  a  shorter  shadow  falls  just  thoughts  are  projected  tar  forward 
before  him  at  his  feet.  In  the  into  life,  nnd  all  the  conversation 
afternoon,   a    lengthened   shadow   of  the  enthusiastic  young,  is  about 
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the  future,  glaring  with  the  colors 
of  hope.  In  manhood,  the  busy 
present  occupies  the  attention ; 
the  contemplation  is  more  grovel- 
ling and  dwells  upon  the  brief 
passing  monient.  The  middle- 
aged  man  talks  and  thinks  of 
events  now  occurring.  In  old 
age,  the  thoughts  go  back  to  early 
life.  Scenes  and  incidents,  long 
since  xjassed  out  of  the  memor}-, 
once  more  revert  to  the  mind.— 
The  venerable  man  becomes  gar- 
rulous in  the  -descriptions  of  his 
childhood.  The  shadows  have 
lengthened  backward,  and  they 
dwell  lovingly  upon  the  green 
sward  where  the  boy  played,  and 
the  dark  forest  where  he  gathered 
nuts  and  hunted  for  game. 

The  grand  thought  of  the  poet 
makes  a  living  impression  upon 
the  mind,  and  all  recognize  its 
truth  as  well  as  its  beauty.  But 
we  think  that  the  rule  above 
enunciated  fails  to  apply  to  the 
Southern  Jacobins,  better  known 
as  "  mean  white  men. "  They  are 
generally  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  love 
to  dwell  upon  the  incidents  of  the 
j)ast,  and  to  bring  up  the  sweet 
memories  of  the  years  preceding 
the  war.  It  seems  that  Jack 
Hamilton  presided  over  a  meeting 
in  Texas,  at  which  resolutions 
were  adopted  expressive  of  thanks 
to  Preston  Brooks,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  chastisement  of 
Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Does  that  little  piece  of 
past  history  ever  form  a  subject 
of  conversation  between  Jack 
and  Charley  ?  Do  the  shadows 
go  backwards  for  these  loving 
friends  and  linger  tenderly  over 
that  interesting  scene  ?  When 
the  charitable,  and  christian  John 
W.  Forney  talks  out  of  the  very 
fullness  of  "  the  great  heart  of  hu- 
manity," of  destroying  all  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  the 
South,  does  Jack  remind  his  friend 
of  certain  secession  speeches  of  his 
in  Texas,  advocating  the  whole- 
sale    slaughter    of   "the    Xorth  ? 


When  Beecher  and  Cheever  and 
all  the  holy  men  talk  of  the  horri- 
ble sin  of  selling  ''a  man  and  a 
brother  "  into  slavery,  does  Judge 
Underwood  tell  them  of  a  little  ex- 
periment in  that  line  made  by  him- 
self ?  Does  the  shadow  go  back  in 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  for  the  righteous 
Judge,  and  does  it  give  a  sombre 
hue  to  his  spotless  ermine  ?  Does 
Brownlow  llnd  it  pleasant  to  talk 
of  the  past  with  his  present  allies  ? 
Does  he  and  brother  Pryne  talk 
over  that  friendly  discussion  in 
the  city  of  brotherly  love,  when 
"liar,"  "cut-throat."  "villain," 
were  exchanged  between  them 
in  the  most  loving  and  broth- 
erly manner  ?  When  the  rev- 
erend Tennessean  meets  an  hon- 
est abolitionist,  one  so  from 
princi^^le  and  not  from  political 
motive,  does  he  read  extracts  to 
the  negrophilist  from  his  letter  to 
brother  Pryne  '?  Does  he  delight 
in  showing  his  abolition  friends 
this  brief  extract  from  his  past 
utterances  ? 

"  Xow,  ]>[i'.  Pryne,  may  I  ask  yon  and 
your  fellow-laborers  inthe  cmise  of  the 
devil  to  panse  and  lift  the  veil  of  the  fu- 
ture, not  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead 
of  you,  and  use  your  Influence"  to  stay 
the  fanatical  hand  raised  to  sti'ike  the  bloia 
of  ruin  to  your  country!  Call  around 
3^ou  a  council  of  your  head  men  and 
warriors — Senator  Seward,  .Joshua  K. 
Giddings,  Chase,  and  Fred  Douglass — 
for  whom  you  are  doing  journey-work, 
and  go  to  l^hat  victim  in  the  "lunatic 
asylum,  Gerrit  Smith,  whose  tool  yoii 
have  been  for  years,  and  upon  Avhoso 
money  you  have  lived  and  fed  your 
wife  and  children— ask  them  all  if' you 
had  not  better  change  your  progi'amme. 
If  the  response  is  not  satisfaci^ory,  call 
a  ])rayer-ineeting,  and  have  Wendell 
Phillips,  Beecher,  Cheever,  and  all  the 
long-faced  hypocrites  who  insult  God 
and  mock  religion  by  calling  upon  Him 
for  mercy — pray  old  John  Brown  and 
his  confederates  out  of  hell,  where  the 
whole  batch  of  you  are  going  with  light- 
ning speed  !  Ask  God  to  forgive  you 
for  your  wickedness — praying  morning, 
evening  and  noon,  with  your  face  to- 
waiils  Harper's  Pei'ry  !  Ask  him  ■  to 
wash  your  filthy  garments  from  the 
stain  of  the  blood  of  your  Kansas,  and 
Virginia  murders,  and  importmie  Hini 
until  you  get  your  answer — 'go  and  sin 
no  more — sin  no  louger  against  con- 
science and  your  counti-y's  laws  and 
■Constitution,'"  Don't  pray  for  Heaven, 
for  no  power  can  cinalifyyou  to  walk 
the  streets  of  the  JTewJer'nsalem  !  Don't 
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ask  for  Mercy,  for  the.  wingeil  messen- 
gers can  nev't-r  lif>lit  on  sach  mean  and 
detestable  creatures.  Don't  ask  to  he 
punished  in  Hell,  for  tliat  wou.d  be  in- 
a  lequate  to  your  crimes !  Ask  to  be 
onn /i.to<«/,  or  hanislied  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  astronomical  imas^inatioii, 
where  the  ghost  of  a  negro  may  never 
rise  up  to  remind  you  wheucj  you 
came !" 

Do  the  reverend  brethren,  so 
kindly  alluded  to,  enjoy  these  pre- 
cious reminiscences  V  Do  they 
talk  over  them  and  make  merry 
at  the  change  of  faith  in  the  godly 
Tennessean"?  We  happened  to 
know  some  clergymen  at  the  South 
who  became  captains  in  the  rebel 
ranks,  but  wisely  left  before  bul- 
lets began  to  fly.  Each  of  them 
was  called  "  Havelock  "  by  his 
men,  and  talked  eloquently  of 
bringing  a  religious  intluence  to 
bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  rebel 
soldiers.  They  now  receive  pen- 
sions from  those  they  then  so  se- 
verely denounced,  and  are  known 
at  the  N^orth  as  "•  union  martyrs 
of  the  South."  What  do  these 
men  talk  about  with  their  recently 
formed  friends  V  Do  they  love 
better  to  talk  with  the  clergy  or 
the  military  V  Have  the  shadows 
gone  backwards  for  these  ex-cap- 
tains, and  do  they  become  garru- 
lous in  talking  with  Butler,  about 
the  scenes  of  the  late  Avar  V  When 
he  tells  them  how  with  a  powerful 
glass  from  his  Observatory  on 
Cobb's  Hill,  he  once  saw  a  live 
rebel  soldier  with  a  rifle  in  his 
hand,  not  more  than  three  miles 
off,  do  they  in  return  tell  him  how 
they  raised  companies  and  made 
war  speeches,  till  the}'^  heard  that 
rebel  soldiers  Avere  getting  hurt  by 
union  bullets  ?  We  confess  that 
we  have  great  curiosity  to  know 
what  the  new  converts  and  the 
old  saints  talk  about  ?  Is  the  past 
entirely  ignored,  and,  school-boy 
like,  do  they  think  only  of  the  ro- 
seate future  ? 

The  wonderful  German,  the  true 
poet  of  nature,  has  doubtless  given 
a  rule  in  regard  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  men,  which  will  not  apply 
to  the  Southern  Jacobin.     But  it 


is  only  because  he  is  an  anomaly^ 
a  nondescript,  not  subject  to  the 
usual  laws  governing  mankind, 
and  gu'ded  by  one  rule  only  in 
heart,  speech  and  behavior, — that 
of  supposed  self-interest. 

The  sketch  of  Bishop  Polk  in 
the  November  number  of  this 
JNIagazine,  came  to  us  through  a 
memb.a-  of  the  family  and  there- 
fore may  be  relied  upon  as  entirely 
accurate. 

At  a  time  when  the  desire  is 
general  to  perpetuate  the  fame  and 
memory  of  beloved  leaders,  Edi- 
tors are  often  tempted  to  publish 
biographies  from  persons  entirely 
competent,  but  not  fully  apprised 
of  all  the  facts.  This  error,  which 
leans  to  virtue's  side,  we  will  try 
to  avoid. 

The  first  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  was  or- 
ganized by  Daniel  Shays,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  quote  from  a  loy- 
al book.  "  A  heavy  debt  lying  on 
the  State  in  1786,  and  almost  all 
the  corporations  lying  within  it  ;  a 
relaxation  of  manners  ;  a  free  use 
of  foreign  luxuries  ;  a  decay  of 
trade  ;  a  general  scarcity  of  mon- 
ey ;  and  above  all,  the  debts  due 
from  individuals  to  each  other  ; 
these  all  were  primary  causes  of 
this  sedition.  Heavy  taxes,  ne- 
cessarily imposed  at  this  time, 
were  the  immediate  excitements 
to  discontent  and  insurgency." 
Shays  confined  his  operations 
mainly  to  interrupting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Courts.  He  finally 
attempted  to  seize  the  arsenal 
at  Springfield,  then  having  1,100 
men  under  his  command.  He 
Avas  opposed  by  Gen.  Shepard 
Avith  an  inferior  force.  A  skirm- 
ish ensued  and  Shays  lost  three 
men  killed  and  one  wounded.  He 
retreated  and  his  men  soon  after 
dispersed. 

The  next  rebellion  Avas  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  known  as  the 
"Whiskey  Insurrection."  "In 
1701,  Congress  had  enacted  laws 
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laying  duties  upon  spirits  distilled 
in  the  U.  S.,  caiid  upon  stills. — 
From  the  beginning  of  the  opera- 
tion of  these  laws,  combinations 
were  formed  in  the  four  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  defeat 
them  ;  and  violence's  were  repeat- 
edly committed."  In  1794,  the 
marshal  of  the  district  and  the 
inspectors  were  compelled  to  flee 
fnmi  the  country.  President 
Washmgton  issued  his  proclama- 
tion on  the  7th  August,  ordering 
the  insurgents  to  dispi-rse,  warn- 
ing all  persons  against  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort,  and  calling  upon 
good  citizens  every  where  to  assist 
in  quelling  the  disturbance.  Gov. 
Lee,  of  Va.,  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
spectable force  marched  into  the 
disaffected  counties  and  so(|n  re- 
duced them  to  obedience.  The 
once  threatening  state  of  things 
ended  almost  without  loss  of  life. 

The  third  rebellion  was  that  of 
Dorr  in  Rhode  Island  in  1843. — 
This  proved  to  be  quite  a  harmless 
affair. 

The  fourth  rebellion,  in  order, 
was  the  secession  of  Massachu- 
setts, upon  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as. This  was  quite  an  innocent 
little  insurrection.  "Nobody  was 
hurt"  on  either  side. 

We  call  attentifm  to  these  four 
ZSTorthern  rebellions,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  States  which 
nurtured  rebels  in  their  own  bo- 
soms, ought  to  exercise  a  little 
charity  towards  rebels  born  beyond 
their  borders.  Second,  in  the  four 
first  rebellions,  the  passions  of 
men  Avere  fully  as  nmch  heated  as 
in  the  Southern  rebellion,  their 
threats  were  as  violent,  their  reso- 
lution seemed  to  be  as  strong 
to  win  or  die.  But  they  passed 
off  like  a  summer  gale  with  some 
expenditure  of  wind,  but  with  lit- 
tle of  life.  The  Southern  rebel- 
lion lasted  f.)r  four  years,  and 
was  at  length  suppressed,  after 
rivers  of  blood  had  been  pour- 
ed out,  by  the  active  co-opera- 
tion   of    Ireland,    Germany  and 


the  other  powers  of  Europe. — 
Does  not  this  show  that  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  "  Barbar- 
ism of  Slavery  "  was  slightly  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  the  imbe- 
cility and  effeminacy  of  tlie  South- 
ern character  V  Third,  the  prompt 
dealing  with  all  these  revolts 
manifests  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  The  lan- 
guage of  a  Southern  President  was 
used  as  a  battle  cry  against  the 
South,  "  the  Union  must  and  shall 
be  preserved."  We  have  no  doubi 
that  more  men  of  Southern  than  of 
Northern  birth  rallied  to  this  erg 
and  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Fede- 
ral armtf.  Kentucky  alone  fur- 
nished 98,000  men,  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee, West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  &c.,  sent  out  large 
quotas.  We  see  it  stated  in 
the  Atlanta  Monthly  that  the 
best  scouts  in  the  army  of  Hose- 
cranlz,  and  afterwards  of  Sher- 
man, were  from  Tennessee. — 
The  formidable  cavalry  of  Sheri- 
dan came  from  West  Virginia.— 
We  of  the  South  accept  as  final 
the  determinativ)u  of  the  American 
people  that  the  Union  shall  be 
perpetuated.  The  disunionists  wiil 
k-arn  the  same  lesson  in  good  time. 
The  experience  of  the  past  shows 
that  to  them  it  will  be  a  bloodless 
ksson.  Tlie  wind}'  hero  of  Lack- 
awana  will  yield  as  readUy  as  did 
Shays  at  Springfield  and  Dorr  at 
Chepachet.  Butler  will  beconia 
quiet  when  he  learns  that  thj  bum- 
mers have  taken  all  the  silver 
spoons.  Burnside  will  become  an 
Union  man,  when  he  hears  that 
there  are  no  more  pianos  to  cap- 
ture. Scheuck  will  c^  ase  to  have 
military  aspirations,  when  he  finds 
out  that  it  is  not  usual  now  to 
make  military  reconnoissances  in 
rail- road  cars.  When  these  re- 
nowned warriors  have  grown 
calm,  the  civilians  will  abate  their 
fury  and  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  " 
will  once  more  fh)at  over  the  South, 
as  an  ensign  of  protection  and  not 
of  subjugation.     So  may  it  be  I 
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The  Brooklyn  (X.  Y.)  Standard 
takes  us  to  task  for  admitting  an 
article  "likening  Mr.  Davis  to  Je- 
sus Christ."  Now  this  Republi- 
can paper  sought  an  exchange 
with  us,  and  we  have  been  surjjris- 
ed  and  gratified  at  the  absence  of 
all  bitterness  and  rancor  towards 
our  people  in  its  columns.  This 
very  unfair  criticism  has  there- 
fore taken  us  quite  aback. — 
Had  our  cori'espondent  compared 
any  mortal  man  with  our  Saviour 
in  purity  of  character  and  freedom 
from  sin,  it  would  have  been  most 
horrible  blasphem3^  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth was  a  man  ;  is  it  blasphe- 
my to  liken  any  man  to  him  in  re- 
spect to  his  human  nature  ?  He 
died  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  is  it 
blasphemy  to  say  that  Mr.  Davis, 
in  like  manner,  has  been  called 
upon  to  sufier  for  the  South  V  And 
yet  this  is  all  that  our  correspon- 
dent said.  This  is  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  "likening."  If  the 
Brooklyn  Editor  can  perceive, 
blasphemy  in  this,  his  theological 
acumen  is  sharper  than  ours.  It 
would  be  an  awful  sin  to  claim  for 
Mr.  Davis  freedom  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature ;  but  it 
is  the  simple  truth  to  say  of  him 
that  he,  like  the  Divine  Nazarene, 
is  the  vicarious  sufferer  for  his 
people.  We  have  heard  of  an  ex- 
pression that  not  only  savored  of 
blasphemy,  but  was  blasphemous 
— "  the  gallows  of  John  Brown 
shall  be  as  glorious  as  the  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Did  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  ever  rebuke  this  outra- 
geous wickedness  ?  We  would 
rather  have  our  tongue  palsied  in 
our  mouth  than  utter  anything  so 
frightfully  profane.  We  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  see  our 
Magazine  perish  than  to  admit  in 
it  a  similar  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  cell  and  the  manacles  of  Mr. 
Davis.      When     we    shall     have 


learned  that  the  Standard  has 
condemned  real  blasphemy,  we 
Avill  take  in  good  part  his  tender- 
ness of  conscience  towards  an  ex- 
pression of  our  correspondent, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Many  of  our  people  believe  that 
those  who  fought  them  for  this 
idea  of  a  perpetual  Union,  are 
their  personal  enemies.  This  Ave 
believe  to  be  a  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  real  union  men  of  the  North. 
We  know  no  one,  who  has  been 
more  active  in  working,  giving 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  South, 
than  a  gentleman  of  Northern 
birth  and  union  principles  i*esiding 
in  a  border  State.  The  heart  of 
many  a  widow  and  orphan  has 
been  gladdened  by  his  bounty, 
without  knowing  the  hand  which 
gave  it.  Our  monthly  is  distmct- 
ively  and  avowedly  Southern,  but 
it  has  received  a  most  generous 
patronage  from  the  North.  No 
one  in  the  United  States  has  pro- 
cured us  so  many  subscribers  as 
Mullaly,  of  the  Metropolitan. — 
The  despairing  feeling  which 
comes  over  the  desolated  South  at 
the  seeming  desertion  by  all  the 
world,  is,  we  hope  founded  in  er- 
ror. Our  enemies  are  those  in  the 
army,  who  were  bummers,  marau- 
ders and  house-burners  ;  and  those 
at  home,  who  hounded  on  others 
to  the  battle  but  remained  behind 
themselves  to  enjoy  fat  contracts 
and  grow  rich  upon  the  miseries 
of  their  common  country.  The 
brave,  conscientious  soldier,  who 
believed  that  he  was  fighting  for 
the  right,  is  elevated  above  the 
meanness  of  malignity,  and  the 
cowardice  of  oppressing  the  weak. 
The  dangerous  men  are  the  But- 
lers, Schencks  and  Forneys,  who 
never  heard  the  whistle  of  a 
hostile  shot. 
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GEN.  JOHNSTON'S  REPORT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 


H'd-Qr=i,  Armv  of  tho  Potomac,     ) 
Fairfax  C.  H.,  Got.  14th,  ISJl.  S 
To  the  Adjutant  and  Iivt>;tector  General, 
Confederate  States  America  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War,  a  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  troops  under  my  command, 
which  terminated  in  the  battle  of 
Manassas. 

I  assumed  command  at  Harper's 
Ferry  on  the  '23d  of  May.  The 
force  at  that  point  then  consisted 
of  nine  regiments  and  two  battal- 
ions of  infantry,  four  companies 
of  artillei'y  with  sixteen  pieces, 
without  caissons,  harness  or  hor- 
ses, and  about  thrje  hundred  cav- 
alry. They  were  of  course  un- 
disciplined ;  several  regiments 
without  accoutrements,  and  with 
an  entirely  inadequate  supply  of 
ammunition. 

J  lost  no  time  in  making  a  com- 
plete reconnoisance  of  the  place 
and  its  environs,  in  which  the 
chief  engineer,  Major  (now  Briga- 
dier General)  Whiting  ably  assis- 
ted. The  results  confirmed  my 
preconceived  ideas. 

The  position  is  untenable  by  any 
force  not  strong  enough  to  take 
the  field  against  an  invading  a  my, 
and  to  hold  both  sides  of  the  Po- 
tomac. It  is  a  triangle,  two  sides 
beinuc  formed  by  the  Potomac  and 
the  Shenandoah,  and  the  third  by 
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Furnace  Ridge.  The  plateau  thug 
emdosed,  and  the  end  of  Furnace 
Ridge  itself,  the  only  defensible 
position,  which,  however,  requir- 
ed for  its  adequate  occupatiim 
double  our  numbers,  was  exposed 
to  enfilade  and  reverse  fires  of  ar- 
tillei'y  from  heights  on  the  Mary- 
land side  of  the  river.  Within 
that  line,  the  ground  was  more 
favoral)le  to  an  attacking  than  to 
a  defending  force.  The  Potomac 
can  be  easily  crossed  at  many 
points  above  and  below,  so  that 
it  is  easily  turned.  It  is  twenty 
miles  from  th^.  great  route  into 
the  valley  of  Virginia  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  by  which 
General  Patterson's  approach  was 
expected.  Its  garrison  was  thus 
out  of  position  to  defend  that  val- 
ley, or  to  prevent  General  Mc- 
Ciellan's  junction  with  General 
Patterson.  These  were  the  obvi- 
ous and  important  objects  to  bo 
kept  in  view.  B 'sides  being  in 
position  for  them,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  able,  on  emergency,  to  join 
General  Beauregard. 

The  occupation  of  Harper's  Fer- 
ry by  our  array  perfectly  suited 
the  enemy's  views.  We  were 
bound  to  a  fixed  point.  His  move- 
ments were  unrestricted.  These 
views  were  submitted  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  continued 
occupation  of  the  place  was,  how- 
11 
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ever,  deemed  by  them  indispensa- 
ble. I  determined  to  hold  it  until 
the  great  objects  of  the  Govern- 
ment required  its  abandonment. 
The  practicable  roads  from  the 
West  and  North-west,  as  well  as 
from  Manassas,  meet  the  route 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Mar3rland 
at  Winchester.  That  point  was, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  our  best 
position. 

The  distinguished  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
convinced,  like  myself,  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  each  other,  and 
promised  to  co-operate  Avith  me 
in  case  of  need.  To  guard  against 
surprise,  and  to  impose  upqn  the 
enemy,  Major  Whiting  was  direc-- 
ted  to  mount  a  few  heavy  guns 
upon  Purnace  Kidge,  and  other- 
wise strengthen  the  position.  I 
was  employed,  until  the  l;ith  of 
June,  in  continuing  what  had  been 
begun  by  my  predecessor.  Colo- 
nel (now  Major  General)  T.  J. 
Jackson,  the  organization,  instruc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  troops, 
and  providing  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  artillery  horses.  The 
river  was  observed  from  the  Point 
of  Pocks  to  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Berkeley — the  most  dis- 
tant portions  by  the  indefatigable 
Stuart  with  his  cavalry. 

General  Patterson's  troops  were 
within  a  few  hours  of  Williams- 
port,  and  General  McClellan's  in 
Western  Virginia  were  supposed 
to  be  approaching  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Patterson,  whose  force 
was  reported,  by  well  informed 
persons,  to  be  eighteen  thousand 
men.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  June,  information  was  received 
from  Winchester,  that  Romney 
was  occupied  by  two  thousand 
P-ederal  troops,  supposed  to  be  the 
van-guard  of  McClellan's  army. 

Colonel  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  own 
(13th)  and  Colonel  Gibbon's  (10th) 
Virginia  regiments,  were  des- 
patched by  railway  to  Winches- 
ter. He  was  directed  to  move 
thence  towards  Romney,  to  take 
the  best  position  and  best  meas- 


ures to  check  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  to  add  to  his 
command  the  3d  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, which  had  just  arrived  at 
Winchester. 

During  that  day  and  the  next, 
the  heavy  baggage  and  remaining 
public  property  were  sent  to  Win- 
chester by  the  railway,  and  the 
bridges  on  the  Potomac  destroyed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  loth,  the 
army  left  Harper's  Ferry  for  Win- 
chester, (the  force  had  been  in- 
creased by  three  regiments  since 
the  1st  of  June)  and  bivouacked 
four  miles  beyond  Charlestown. 
On  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  intel- 
ligence was  received  that  General 
Patterson's  army  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Williamsport,  also 
that  the  United  States  force  at 
Romney  had  fallen  back.  A  cou- 
rier from  Richmond  brought  a  des- 
patch authorizing  me  to  evacuate 
Harper's  Perry  at  my  discretion. 

The  army  was  ordered  to  gain 
the  Martinsburg  turnpike,  by  a 
flank  movement  to  Bunker's  Hill,, 
in  order  to  place  itself  between 
AVin Chester  and  the  expected  ad- 
vance of  Patterson.  On  hearing 
of  this,  the  enemy  recrossed  the 
river  precipitately.  Resuming  my 
first  direction  and  plan,  I  proceed- 
ed to  Winchester.  There  the  ar- 
my was  in  position  to  oppose  eith- 
er McClellan  from  the  west,  or 
Patterson  from  the  northenst,  and 
to  form  a  junction  with  General 
Beauregard  when  necessary. — 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Stew- 
art, with  his  Maryland  battalion, 
was  sent  to  Harper's  Periy  to 
bring  off"  some  public  property  said 
to  have  been  left.  As  McClellan 
was  moving  southwestward  from 
Grafton,  Colonel  Hill's  command 
was  withdrawn  fi-om  Romney. — 
The  defence  of  that  region  of  coun- 
try was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Mc- 
Donald's regiment  of  cavalry. — 
Intelligence  from  Maryland  indi- 
cating another  movement  by  Pat- 
terson, Colonel  Jackson,  with  his 
brigade,  was  sent  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Martinsburg  to  support 
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Colonel  Stuart.  The  latter  officer 
had  been  placed  in  observation  on 
the  line  of  the  Potomac  with  his 
cavalry.  His  increasing  vigilance 
and  activity  was  relied  on  to  re- 
press small  incursions  of  the  ene- 
my, to  give  intelligence  of  invasion 
by  them,  and  to  watch,  harass 
and  circumscribe  their  evei"}^  move- 
ment. Colonel  Jackson  was  in- 
structed to  destroy  such  of  the  roll- 
ing stock  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail-road  as  could  not  be 
brought  off,  and  to  have  so  much 
of  it  as  could  be  made  available  to 
our  service  brought  to  Winchester. 
Major  Whiting  was  ordered  to 
plan  defensive  works,  and  to  have 
some  heavy  guns  on  navy  carri- 
ages mounted.  About  twenty  five 
hundred  militia,  imder  Brigadier 
General  Carson,  were  called  out 
from  Frederick  and  the  neighbor- 
ing counties,  to  man  them. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  General  Pat- 
terson again  crossed  the  Potomac. 
Colonel  Jackson  fell  back  before 
him.  In  retiring,  he  gave  him  a 
severe  lesson,  in  the  altfair  at  Fal- 
ling Waters.  With  a  battalion  of 
the  Virginia  regiment  (Harper's,) 
and  Pendleton's  battery  of  field 
artillery,  he  engaged  the  enemy's 
advance.  Skillfully  taking  a  posi- 
tion where  the  smallness  of  his 
force  was  concealed,  he  engaged 
them  for  a  considerable  time,  in- 
flicting a  heavy  loss,  and  retired 
when  about  to  be  outflanked, 
scarcely  losing  a  man,  but  bring- 
ing off"  forty  five  prisoners. 

Upon  this  intelligence  the  army 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Bee  and  Colonel  Elzey, 
and  the  9th  Georgia  regiment,  was 
ordered  forward  to  the  support  of 
Jackson.  It  met  him  at  Darks- 
ville,  six  miles  from  Martinsburg," 
where  it  took  up  a  position  for  ac- 
tion, as  General  Patterson,  i.t  was 
supposed,  was  closely  following 
Colonel  Jackson.  We  waited  for 
him  in  this  position  four  days, 
hoping  to  be  attacked  by  an  ad- 
versary at  least  double  our  num- 
ber, but  unwilling  to  attack  him 


in  a  town  so  defensible  as  Martins- 
burg, with  its  solid  buildings 
and  enclosures  of  masonry. — 
Convinced  at  length  that  he  would 
not  approach,  I  returned  to 
Winchester,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  our  troops,  who 
were  eager  for  battle  with  the  in- 
vaders. Colonel  Stuart,  with  his 
cavalry,  as  usual,  remained  near 
the  enemy. 

Before  the  15th  of  July,  the  ene- 
my's force,  according  to  the  best 
intelligence  to  be  obtained,  amoun- 
ted to  about  thirty  two  thousand. 
Ours  had  been  increased  by  eight 
southern  regiments.  On  the  15th 
of  July  Colonel  Stuart  reported 
the  advance  of  General  Patterson 
from  Martinsburg.  He  halted, 
however,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  nine 
miles  from  Winchester,  where  he 
remained  on  the  16th. 

On  the  17tli,  he  moved  his  left 
to  Smithfield.  This  created  the 
impression  that  he  intended  to 
attack  us  on  the  south,  or  was 
merely  holding  us  in  check,  while 
General  Beauregard  should  be  at- 
tacked at  Manassas  by  Gen.  Scott. 

About  one  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  18th,  I  received  from 
the  Government  a  telegraphic  dis- 
patch, informing  me  that  the 
Northern  army  was  advancing  up- 
on Manassas,  then  held  by  Gene- 
ral Beauregard,  and  directing  me, 
if  practicable,  to  go  to  that  officer's 
assistance,  sending  my  sick  to  Cul- 
pepper Court-house.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  discretion  conferred  by 
the  terms  of  the  order,  I  at  once 
determined  to  march  to  join  Gene- 
ral Beauregard.  The  best  service 
which  the  army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah could  render,  was  to  prevent, 
the  defeat  of  that  of  the  Potomac. 
To  be  able  to  do  this,  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  instance,  to  de- 
feat general  Patterson,  or  to  elude 
him.  The  latter  course  was  'the 
most  speedy  and  certain,  and  was 
therefore  adopted.  Oar  sick,  near- 
ly seventeen  hundred  in  number, 
were  provided  for  in  Winchester. 
For  the  defence  of  that  place,  the 
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militia  of  Generals  Carson  and 
Meem  seemed  ample;  for  I  thought 
it  certain  that  General  Patterson 
would  follow  my  nnvement,  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  it.  Evading 
him,  by  the  disposition  made  of 
the  advance  guai'd  under  C.donel 
Stuart,  the  army  moved  through 
Ashby's  Gap  to  Piedmout.  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Mauass;is  Gap  rail- 
road. Hence,  the  infantry  were 
to  be  transported  by  the  railway, 
while  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  ordered  to  continue  their 
march.  I  reached  Manassas  about 
noon  on  the  2i)th,  preceded  by  the 
7th  and  S,h  Georgia  regiments, 
and  bv  Jackson's  brigade,  consist- 
ing of  the  2d,  4th,  .5th,  27th  and 
3'id  Virginia  regiments.  I  was 
accompanied  by  General  Bee,  with 
the  4th  Alabama,  the  2d  and  two 
companies  of  the  11th  Mississippi. 
The  president  of  the  rail-road  com- 
pany had  assured  me  that  the  re- 
maining troops  should  arrive  du- 
ring the  day. 

I  found  General  Beauregard's 
position  too  extensive,,  and  the 
ground  too  densely  wooded  and 
intricate,  to  be  lent'aed  in  tlie  brief 
time  at  my  disposal,  and  therefore 
determined  to  rely  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions. Tills  I  did  readily,  from 
full  conlidence  in  his  capacity. 

His  troops  were  divided  into 
eight  brigades,  occupying  the  de- 
fensive line  of  Bull  Kun.  Briga- 
di(?r  General  EwelTs  was  posted 
at  the  Union  Mills  Ford  ;  Briga- 
dier General  D.  R.  Jones's  at  Mc- 
Lcin's  ford;  Brigadier  General 
Longstreefs  at  Blackburn's  ford, 
Brigadier  General  Bonham's  at 
Mitchell's  ford  ;  Colonel  Cocke'B 
at  JJalTs  ford,  some  three  miles 
above;  and  Colonel  Evans,  with  a 
regiment  and  battalion,  formed 
the  extreme  left  at  the  Stone 
Bridge.  The  brigades  of  Briga- 
dier General  Holmes,  and  Colo- 
nel Early,  were  in  reserve,  in  rear 
of  the  right.  I  regarded  the  arri- 
val of  the  remainder  of  the  army 
of  the   Shenandoah    durinsr    the 


night  as  certain,  and  Patterson's 
junction  with  the  Grand  Army  on 
the  22nd  as  probable.  During  the 
evening  it  was  determined,  instead 
of  remaining  in  the  defensive  po- 
sitions then  occupied,  to  assume 
the  otlensive,  and  attack  the  enemy 
before  such  a  junction. 

General  Beauregard  proposed  a 
plan  of  battle,  which  I  approved 
without  hesitation.  He  drew  up 
the  necessary  order  during  the 
night,  which  was  approved  for- 
mally by  me  at  half  past  four  o'- 
clock, on  the  morning  of  the  21st.. 
The  early  movements  of  the  enemy 
on  that  morning,  and  the  non-ar- 
rival of  the  expected  troops,  pre- 
vented its  execution.  General 
Beauregard  aftervrards  proposed  a 
modification  of  the  abandoned 
plan — to  attack  with  our  right, 
while  the  left  stood  on  the  defen- 
bive.  This,  too,  became  imprac- 
ticable, and  a  battle  ensued,  dif- 
f(.'rent  in  place  and  circumstance 
from  any  previous  plan  on  our 
side.  Soon  after  sunrise,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  a  light  cannon- 
ade was  opened  upon  Colonel 
Evans'  position  ;  a  similar  demon- 
Blratiou  was  made  against  the  cen- 
tre soon  after,  and  strtmg  forces 
were  observed  in  front  of  it  and 
of  the  right.  About  eight  o'clock, 
General  Beauregard  and  I  placed 
ourselves  on  a  commanding  hill  in 
rear  of  General  JJonham's  left.— 
Near  nine  o'clock  the  signal  ofHcer, 
Caj)Lain  Alexander,  reported  that 
a  large  body  of  troops  was  cross- 
ing the  valley  of  Bull  Bun,  some 
two  miles  a]:)ove  the  bridge.  Gen- 
eral Bee,  who  had  Ixjen  placed  near 
Colonel  Cocke's  position.  Colonel 
Hampton,  with  his  legion,  and 
General  Jackson,  from  a  point 
near  General  Bonham's  left,  were 
ordered  to  hasten  to  the  left  Hank. 
The  s'g:ial  otlicer  soon  called  our 
attention  to  a  lieavy  cloud  of  dust 
to  the  northwest,  and  about,  tea 
miles  otr.  such  as  the  march  of  an 
army  would  raise.  This  excited 
apprehension  of  General  Patter- 
eon's  approach. 
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The  enemy,  under  cover  of  a 
strong  demonstration  on  our  right, 
made  a  long  detour  through  llie 
woods  on  hife  riglit,  crossed  Bull 
Run  two  miles  above  our  left,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  flank  and 
rear  of  our  position.  This  move- 
ment was  fortunately  discovered 
in  time  for  us  to  check  its  prog- 
ress, and  ultimately  to  form  a  new 
line  of  battle  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  defensive  line  of  Bull 
Bun.  On  discovering  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  stream 
above  him,  Colonel  Evans  moved 
to  his  left  eleven  companies  and 
two  field  pieces,  to  oppose  his  ad- 
vance, and  disposed  his  little  force 
under  cover  of  the  wood,  near  the 
intersection  of  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  and  the  Sudley  road. — 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  ene- 
my in  immensely  superior  num- 
bers, against  which  he  maintained 
himself  with  skill  and  unshrink- 
ing courage.  General  Bee,  moy- 
iug  towards  the  enemy,  guided 
by  the  firing,  had,  with  a  sol- 
dier's eye,  selected  the  position 
near  the  Henry  House,  and  form- 
ed his  troops  upon  it.  They 
were  the  7th  and  8th  Georgia, 
4th  Alabama,  2d  Mississippi,  and 
two  companies  of  the  11th  Mis- 
sissippi regiments,  with  Imbo- 
den's  battery.  Being  compelled, 
however,  to  sustain  Colonel  Evans, 
he  crossed  the  valley  and  formed 
on  the  right  and  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  his  j)osition.  Here  the 
joint  force,  little  exceeding  five 
regiments,  with  six  field  pieces, 
held  the  ground  against  about  fif- 
teen thousand  United  States 
troops  for  an  hour,  until,  finding 
themselves  outflanked  by  the  con- 
tinually arriving  troops  of  the  ene- 
my, they  fell  back  to  General  Bee's 
first  position,  upon  the  line  of 
which,  Jackson,  just  arriving, 
formed  his  brigade  and  Stanard's 
battery.  Colonel  Hampton,  who 
had  by  this  time  advanced  with 
his  legion  as  far  as  the  turn- 
pike, rendered  efficient  service 
in  maintaining  the  orderly  char- 


acter of  the  retreat  from  that 
point;  here  fell  the  gallant  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Johnson,  his  sec- 
ond in  command. 

In  the  meantime,  I  awnlted  with 
General  Beauregard,  near  the  cen- 
tre, the  full  development  of  the 
enemy's  designs.  About  11  o'- 
clock, the  violence  of  the  firing  on 
the  left  indicated  a  battle,  and  the 
march  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
from  the  enemy's  centre  towards 
the  conflict,  was  shown  by  clouds 
of  dust.  I  was  thus  convinced, 
that  his  great  eflbrt  was  to  te 
made  with  his  right.  I  stated 
that  conviction  to  General  Beau- 
regard, and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  immediately  strengthening  our 
left  as  much  as  possible.  Orders 
were,  accordingly,  at  once,  sent 
General  Holmes  and  Colonel  Ear- 
ly, to  move  with  all  speed  to  the 
sound  of  the  firing,  and  to  General 
Bonham  to  send  up  two  of  his 
regiments  and  a  battery.  Gene- 
ral Beauregard  and  I  then  hurried,- 
at  a  rapid  gallop  to  the  scene  of 
action,  about  four  miles  off".  On 
the  way,  I  directed  my  chief  of 
artillery.  Colonel  Pendleton,  to 
follow  with  his  own  and  Alburtis's- 
batteries.  We  came  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  The  long  contest^ 
against  five-fold  odds  and  heavy 
losses,  especially  of  field  officers, 
had  greatly  discouraged  the  troops 
of  General  Bee  and  Colonel  Evans. 
Our  presence  with  them  under  fire, 
and  some  example,  had  the  hap- 
piest effect  on  the  spirit  of  the 
troops.  Order  was  soon  restored, 
and  the  battle  re-established,  to 
which  the  firmness  of  Jackson's 
brigade  greatly  contributed. — 
Then,  in  a  brief  and  rapid  confer- 
ence. General  Beauregard  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  left, 
,  which,  as  the  younger  officer,  he 
claimed,  while  I  returned  to  that 
of  the  whole  field.  The  aspect  of 
affairs  was  critical,  but  I  had  full 
confidence  in  the  skill  and  indomi- 
table coui'age  of  General  Beaure- 
gard, the  high  soldierly  qualities 
of  Generals  Bee  and  Jackson,  and 
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<3olonel  Evans,  and  the  devoted 
patriotism  of  their  troops.  Orders 
were  tirst  dispatched  to  hasten  the 
march  of  General  Holmes',  Col. 
Early's,  and  General  Bonham's 
regiments.  General  Ewell  was 
also  directed  to  follow  with  all 
speed.  Many  of  the  broken  troops, 
fragments  of  companies,  and  indi- 
vidual stragglers,  were  reformed 
and  brought  into  action,  with  the 
aid  of  my  staff,  and  a  portion  of 
General  Beauregard's.  Colonel 
(Governor)  Smith,  with  his  battal- 
ion, and  Colonel  llunton,  with  his 
regiment,  were  ordered  up  to  re- 
inforce the  right.  I  have  since 
learned  that  General  Beauregard 
had  previously  ordered  them  into 
the  battle.  They  belonged  to  his 
corps.  Colonel  Smith's  cheerful 
courage  had  a  fine  influence,  not 
only  upon  the  spirit  of  his  own 
men,  but  upon  the  stragglers  from 
the  troops  engaged.  The  largest 
body  of  these,  equal  to  about  four 
companies,  having  no  competent 
field  officer,  I  placed  under  com- 
mand of  one  of  my  staff.  Colonel 
r.  J.  Thomas,  who  fell,  while  gal- 
lantly leading  it  against  the  ene- 
my. These  reinforcements  were 
all  sent  to  the  right,  to  re-establish, 
more  perfectly,  that  part  of  our 
line.  Having  attended  to  these 
pressing  duties,  at  the  immediate 
scene  of  conflict,  my  eye  was  next 
directed  to  Colonel  Cocke's  brig- 
ade, the  nearest  at  hand.  Has- 
tening to  his  position,  I  desired 
him  to  lead  his  troops  into  action. 
He  informed  me,  however,  that  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
beyond  the  stream  and  below  the 
bridge,  threatened  us  from  that 
quarter.  He  was,  therefore,  left 
in  his  position. 

My  headquarters  were  now  es- 
tablished near  the  Lewis  House. 
From  this  commanding  elevation, 
my  view  embraced  the  position  of 
the  enemy  beyond  the  stream, 
and  the  approaches  to  the  Stone 
Bridge,  a  point  of  especial  impor- 
tance. I  could  also  see  the  advan- 
ces of  our  troops,  far  down  the 


valley,  in  the  direction  of  Manas- 
sas, and  observe  the  progress  of  the 
action  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
enemy.  "We  had  now  sixteen 
guns,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
cavalry,  and  a  little  above  nine 
regiments  of  the  army  of  the  Shen- 
andoah; and  six  guns,  and  less 
than  the  strength  of  three  regi- 
ments, of  that  of  the  Potomac, 
engaged  with  about  thirty  five 
thousand  United  States  troops, 
amongst  whom,  were  full  three 
thousand  men  of  the  old  regular 
army.  Yet,  this  admirable,  and 
brave  infantry  and  cavalry,  lost 
no  foot  of  ground.  Eor  nearly 
three  hours  they  maintained  their 
position,  repelling  five  success- 
ive assaults,  by  the  heavy  masses 
of  the  enemy,  whose  numbers 
enabled  him  continually  to  bring 
up  fresh  troops,  as  their  preced- 
ing columns  were  driven  back. — 
Colonel  Stuart  contributed  to  one 
of  these  repulses,  by  a  well  timed 
and  vigorous  charge  on  the 
enemy's  right  fiank,  with  two 
companies  of  his  cavalry.  The 
efficiency  of  our  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, might  have  been  expected 
from  a  patriotic  peojile,  accus- 
tomed, like  ours,  to  the  man- 
agement of  arms  and  horses,  but 
that  of  the  artillery,  was  little  less 
than  wonderful.  They  were  op- 
posed to  batteries  far  superior  in 
number,  range  and  equipment 
of  their  guns,  with  educated  offi- 
cers, and  thoroughly  instructed 
soldiers.  We  had  but  one  educa- 
ted artillerist.  Colonel  Pendleton 
— that  model  of  a  christian  soldier 
— yet  they  exhibited  as  much  su- 
periority to  the  enemy  in  skill  as 
in  courage.  Their  fire  was  supe- 
rior, both  in  rapidity  and  precision. 
About  two  o'clock,  an  officer  of 
General  Beauregard's  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  galloped  from 
Manassas,  to  report  to  me  that  a 
United  States  army  had  reached 
the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  rail 
road,  was  marching  towards  us, 
and  then  but  three  or  four  miles 
from  our  left  flank.     The  expected 
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reinforcements  appeared  soon  af- 
ter. Colonel  Cocke  was  then  de- 
sired to  lead  his  brigade  into  ac- 
tion, to  support  the  right  of  the 
troops  engaged,  which  he  did 
with  alacrity  and  effect.  Within  a 
half  hour,  the  two  regiments  of 
Gen.  Bonham's  brigade,  (Cash's 
and  Kershaw's)  came  up,  and 
were  directed  against  the  enemy's 
right,  which  he  seemed  to  be 
strengthening.  Fisher's  ISTorth 
Carolina  regiment  was,  soon  after, 
sent  in  the  same  direction.  About 
three  o'clock,  while  the  enem}^ 
seemed  to  be  striving  to  outflank 
and  drive  back  our  left,  and  thus 
separate  us  from  Manassas,  Gene- 
ral E.  K.  Smith  arrived,  with 
three  regiments  of  Eizey's  brigade. 
He  was  instructed  to  attack  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy,  now  ex- 
posed to  us.  Before  the  move- 
ment was  completed,  he  left,  se- 
verely wounded.  Colonel  Elzey 
at  once  taking  command,  execu- 
ted it  with  great  promptitude  and 
vigor.  General  Beauregard  rapid- 
ly seized  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded him,  and  threw  forward 
his  whole  line.  The  enemy  was 
driven  back  from  the  long  contes- 
ted hill,  and  victory  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  He  made  yet  another 
attempt  to  retrieve  the  day.'  He 
again  extended  his  right,  with  a 
still  wider  sweep,  to  turn  our  left. 
Just  as  he  reformed,  to  renew  the 
battle.  Colonel  Early's  three  regi- 
ments came  upon  the  field.  The 
enemy's  new  formation  exposed 
his  right  flank  even  more  than  the 
previous  one.  Colonel  Early  was, 
therefore,  ordered  to  throw  him- 
self directly  upon  it,  supported  by 
Colonel  Stuart's  cavalry,  and 
Beckham's  battery.  He  execu- 
ted this  attack  bravely  and  well, 
while  a  simultaneous  charge  was 
made  by  General  Beauregard  in 
front.  The  enemy  was  broken  by 
this  combined  attack.  He  lost  all 
the  artillery  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 
He  had  no  more  fresh  troops  to 
arally  on,  and  a  general  route  en- 


sued. Instructions  were  instantly 
sent  to  General  Bonham,  to  march 
by  the  quickest  route  to  the  turn- 
pike, to  intercept  the  fugitives ; 
and  to  General  Longstreet,  to  fol- 
low as  closely  as  possible  upon 
the  right.  Their  progress  wag 
checked  by  the  enemy's  reserve, 
and  by  night,  at  Centreville. — 
Schenck's  brigade  made  a  slight 
demonstration  towards  Lewis's 
ford,  which  was  quickly  checked 
by  Holmes's  brigade,  which  had 
just  arrived  froin  the  right.  His 
artillery,  under  Captain  Walker, 
was  used  with  great  skill. 

Colonel  Stuart  pressed  the  pur- 
suit on  the  enemy's  principal  line 
of  retreat,  Sudley  Koad.  Four 
companies  of  cavalry,  under  Colo- 
nel Radford  and  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Munford,  which  I  had  held  in 
reserve,  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
stream  at  Ball's  ford,  to  reach  the 
turnpike,  the  line  of  retreat  of 
the  enemy's  left.  Our  cavalry 
found  the  roads  encumbered  with 
dead  and  wounded,  (many  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  been  thrown  from 
wagons,)  arms,  accoutrements  and 
clothing. 

A  report  came  to  me.  from  the 
right,  that  a  strong  body  of  Uni- 
ted States  troops  was  advancing 
upon  Manassas,  General  Plolmes, 
who  had  just  reached  the  field, 
and  General  Ewell  on  his  way  to 
it,  were  ordered  to  meet  this  un- 
expected attack.  They  found  no 
foe,  however.  Our  victory  was  as 
complete  as  one  gained  by  infantry 
and  artillery  can  be.  An  ade- 
quate force  of  cavalry  would  have 
made  it  decisive.  It  is  due  under 
Almighty  God,  to  the  skill  and 
resolution  of  General  Beauregard, 
the  admirable  conduct  of  Generals 
Bee,  E.  K.  Smith  and  Jackson, 
and  of  Colonels  (commanding 
brigades)  Evans,  Cocke,  Early  and 
Elzey,  and  the  courageous  and  un- 
yielding firmness  of  our  patriotic 
volunteers.  The  admirable  char- 
acter of  our  troops  is  incontestibly 
proved  by  the  result  of  this  battle; 
especially  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  little  more  than  six  thousand 
men  of  the  army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, with  sixteen  guns,  and  less 
than  two  thousand  of  that  of  the 
Potomac,  with  six  guns,  for  full 
five  hours  successfully  resisted 
thirty  five  thousand  United  States 
troops,  with  a  powerful  artillery, 
and  a  superior  force  of  regular 
cavalry.  Our  forces  engaged, 
gradually  increasing  during  the 
remainder  of  the  contest,  amoun- 
ted    to    but  men    at    the 

close  of  the  battle.  The  brunt 
of  this  hard  fought  engagement 
fell  upon  the  troops  who  held  their 
ground  so  long,  with  such  heroic 
resolution.  The  unfading  honor 
which  they  won,  was  dearly  bought 
with  the  blood  of  many  of  our  best 
and  bravest.  Their  loss  was  far 
heavier,  in  proportion,  than  that 
of  the  troops  coming  later  into  ac- 
tion. Every  regiment  and  battery 
engaged  performed  its  part  well. 
The  commanders  of  brigades  have 
been  already  mentioned.  I  refer 
you  to  General  Beauregard's  re- 
port, for  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  who 
distinguished  themselves  most. — 
I  cannot  enumerate  all  of  the  army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  who  deserve 
distinction,  and  will  confine  my- 
self to  those  of  high  rank.  Colo- 
nels Bartow  and  Fisher,  (killed,) 
Jones,  (mortally  wounded,)  Har- 
per, J.  F.  Preston,  Cummings, 
Falkner,  Gartrell  and  Vaughan  ; 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  of  the  cavalry, 
and  Pendleton  of  the  artille- 
ry, Lieutenant  Colonel  Echols, 
Lightfoot,  Lackland,  G.  H.  Stew- 
art and  Gardner.  The  last 
named  gallant  officer  was  severe- 
ly wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was,  108  killed,  510  wound- 
ed, 12  missing.  That  of  the  army 
of  the  Shenandoah  was,  270  killed, 
979  wounded,  18  missing. 

Total  killed,  ...  -  378 
"  wounded,  -  -  .  .  l,4'^9 
"    missing-,    -       ...      30 

That  of  the  enemy  could  not  be 
ascertained.     It  must  have  been 


between  four  and  five  thousand. 
Twenty  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
about  live  thousand  muskets,  and 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  car- 
tridges, a  garrison  fiag  and  ten 
colors  were  captured  on  the  field 
or  in  the  pursuit.  Besides  these, 
we  captured  sixty-four  artillery 
horses,  with  their  harness,  twenty- 
six  wagons,  and  much  camp  equi- 
page, clothing,  and  other  proper- 
ty, abandoned  in  their  flight. 

The  oflicers  of  my  staff  deserve 
high  commendation  for  their  effi- 
cient and   gallant  services   during 
the  day  and  the  campaign,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  their  merits. — 
Major  W.    H.   C.  Whiting,  Chief 
Engineer,  was  invaluable  to  me, 
for    signal   ability  in   his    profes- 
sion,   and    for    his    indefatigable 
activity    before   and   in    the   bat- 
tle.    Major  McClean,  Chief  Quar- 
termaster, and    Major    Kearsley, 
Chief  Commissary,  conducted  their 
respective  departments  with  skill 
and    energy.      Major    Rhett,   A. 
A.   General,  who  joined  me  only 
the     day    before,    was    of    great 
service.      I    left  him    at   Manas- 
sas, and    to  his   expei'ience    and 
energy   I    entrusted   the   care    of 
ordering    ray   troops    to  the  field 
of   battle   as  they  should    arrive, 
and  forwarding  ammunition    for 
the  artillery  during  the  action. — 
Captain  C.  M.  Fauntleroy,  C.   S. 
Navy,  T.  L.  Preston,  A.   A.    A. 
General,    and    Lieutenant    J.    B. 
Washington,  A.   D.  C,  conveyed 
my  orders   bravely  and   well,    on 
this  their  first  field,  as  did  several 
gallant  gentlemen  who  volunteer- 
ed their  services— Colonel  Cole  of 
Florida,  Major  Deas  of  Alabama, 
Colonel   Duncan   of  Kentucky. — 
Lieutenant  Beverly  Bandolph,  C. 
S.  Navy,  aided  Col.  F.  J.  Thomas 
in   the   command  of  the   body  of 
troops    he  led    into    action,   and 
fought     with     gallantry.      With 
these  was  my  gallant  friend,  Cap- 
tain Barlow  Mason,  who  was  mor- 
tally  wounded.      I  have   already 
mentioned  the  brave  death  of  ord- 
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nance  officer  Colonel  r,  J.  Thomas. 
I  was  much  indebted,  also,  to 
Colonels  J.  J.  Preston,  Manning, 
Miles,  and  Chisholm,  and  Captain 
Stevens,  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
members  of  General  Beauregard's 
staff",  who  kindly  proffered  their 
services,  and  rendei'ed  efficient 
and  valuable  aid,  at  different  times 
during  the  day.  Colonel  G.  W. 
Lay,  of  General  Bonham's  staff', 
delivered  my  instructions  to  the 
troops  sent  in  pursuit  and  to  in- 
tercept the  enemy,  with  much  iia- 
telligence  and  courage. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the 
three  Brigadier  Generals  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  Shenandoah,  were  all 
wounded.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  wound  of  Gen.  Smith. 
General  Jackson,  though  painful- 
ly wounded  early  in  the  day,  com- 
manded his  brigade  to  the  close  of 
the  action.  General  Bee  after 
great  exposure  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  just  as  our  rein- 
forcements were  coming  up. 

The  apparent  firmness  of  the 
United  States  troops  at  Centreville, 
who  had  not  been  engaged,  which 


checked  our  pursuit  ;  the  strong 
forces  occupying  the  works  near 
Georgetown,  Arlington  and  Alex- 
andria ;  the  certainty,  too,  that 
General  Patterson,  if  needed, 
would  reach  Washington,  with  his 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
sooner  than  we  could  ;  and  the 
condition  and  the  inadequate 
means  of  the  array  in  ammunition, 
provisions  and  transportation, 
prevented  any  serious  thoughts  of 
advancing  against  the  capital.  It 
is  certain  that  the  fresh  troops 
within  the  works  were,  in  number, 
quite  sufficient  for  their  defence  ; 
if  not.  General  Patterson's  army 
would  certainly  reinforce  them 
soon  enough. 

This  report  will  be  presented  to 
you  by  my  Aid-de-Camp,  Lieuten- 
ant J.  B.  Washington,  by  whom, 
and  by  General  Beauregard's  Aid, 
Lieutenant  Ferguson,  the  captur- 
ed colors  are  transmitted  to  the 
War  Department.  Most  respect- 
fully, your  ob't  serv't. 

(Signed)     J.  E.  Johxstok, 
General. 

(Official) 
R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  General. 


Home  Life. — Even  as  the  sun- 
beam is  composed  of  millions  of 
minute  rays,  the  home  light  must 
be  constituted  of  little  tendernesses, 
kindly  looks,  sweet  laughter,  gen- 
tle words,  loving  counsels; it  must 
not  be  like  the  torch-blaze  of  un- 
natural excitement,  which  is  easily 
quenched,  but  like  the  serene,  chas- 
tened light  which  burns  as  safely 
in  the  dry  east  wind  as  in  the  still- 
est atmosphere.  Let  each  bear 
the  other's  burden  the  while;  let 
each  cultivate  the  mutual  confi- 
dence which  is  a  gift  capable  of  in- 
crease and  improvement,  and  soon 
it  will  be  found  that  kindliness  will 
spring  up  on  every  side,  displacing 
constitutional  unsuitability,  want 


of  mutual  knowledge,  even  as  we 
have  seen  sweet  violets  and  prim- 
roses dispelling  the  gloom  of  the 
gray  sea-rocks. 

Yastness  of  the  Univekse.— 
If  we  suppose  the  earth  reduced 
to  the  size  of  the  smallest  mustard 
seed,  and  the  sun  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  their  proportionate  dis- 
tance from  each  other  would  be 
8  feet,  and  the  solar  system  would 
be  contained  within  about  an  acre 
of  ground.  The  nearest  fixed  star 
in  this  proportion  would  be,  one 
thousand  miles  distant;  the  north 
star  would  be  as  far  as  India,  and 
small  telescopic  stars  as  distant  as 
the  moon  now  is  I — Country  Gent. 
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COUNT   HUGO. 

A  BALLAD  FOn  THE  TIMES. 

Once, — so  runs  an  ancient  legend,— 

Fast  beside  the  castled  Ehine, 
Dwelt  a  Baron,  bold  and  fearless, 

Haughtiest  of  his  haughty  line. 

When  upheld  by  feudal  minions, 

Forth  he  sallied  from  his  hold, 
Many  a  peasant's  cheek  grew  pallid — 

Many  a  mother's  heart  grew  cold. 

Ruthlessly  the  fierce  marauder 
Drained  their  scant  resources  dry  ; 

All  was  lost — the  fleece — the  vintage. 
If  it  pleased  Count  Hugo's  eye. 

Who  were  they  that  dared  oppose  him  ? 
'      They,  a  weak  and  hapless  band, 
Feared  to  match  their  strength  against  him- 
Quailed  beneath  his  mailed  hand. 

Long  they  bore  his  lawless  rapine — 
Long  they  saw  their  fields  despoiled — 

Long  beheld  the  harvests  trampled, 
Where  their  weary  hands  had  toiled. 

Many  a  time  by  pandering  vassals, 
Flocks  were  rifled  from  the  fold  ; 

Many  a  time  the  petted  chamois, 
Had  been  loosened  from  its  hold. 

Oft  at  sound  of  harness 'd  horsemen, 
Trembling  matrons  caught  from  view 

All  the  fairest  of  their  darlings  ; 
— -'What  if  he  should  seize  them  too  !' 

But  at  length  there  came  a  night-fall ; 

From  the  Rhenish  mountain-top, 
Scarce  the  last,  red  ray  had  faded, 

Ere  there  flew  from  lip  to  lip, 

Tidings  startling — tidings  fearful. 
Ringing  down  the  vallies  wild  ; 

— From  the  widow's  lonely  chalet, 
Had  been  snatched  her  only  child. 

"•'Rouse,  ye  Switzers  !  to  the  rescue  ! 

By  our  hopes  for  those  we  love, 
From  the  vulture's  bloody  talons, 

Let  us  wrest  the  fluttering  dove  !" 
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Such  the  words  that  woke  the  echoes — 

Such  the  burden  of  the  tale, 
As  it  swept,  a  fiery  current 

Kindling  all  the  quiet  vale. 

"Ho  !  ye  men  of  stalwart  courage, 

Steadfast  as  your  Alpine  rock, 
Make  ye  ready  for  the  onset — 

Gird  yourselves  to  bide  the  shock  ! 

"We  will  beard  and  brave  Count  Hugo — 

We  will  drag  him  from  his  den  : 
Dastard  despot !— dare  he  meet  us  V 

We  are  fathers  !— we  are  men  ! 

"  We  will  tear  him  from  his  wassail ; 

Blood  shall  mingle  with  his  wine  : 
We  will  dash  him  from  his  ramparts, 

Headlong  in  the  rushing  Rhine  ! 

"  Say  not  that  ye  want  for  .weapons. 
Bring  the  scythe,  and  bring  the  maul ; 

Bring  the  broad  blade  of  the  hunter — 
Ye  shall  find  there's  use  for  all. 

"Let  his  seneschals  withstand  us— 

What  can  stem  our  fury's  might, 
When  it  rises  like  a  whirlwind — 

Rises  to  avenge  the  right !" 

Onward  rolled  the  stormy  impulse, 

Every  sinewy  artizan 
Clenched  his  iron  hand  defiant — 

'Twixt  his  teeth  the  threatening  ran  ;— 

'■'■  We  are  ready  ! — from  his  bulwarks, 

Down  shall  every  stone  be  hurled. 
And  the  tyrant  who  has  scourged  us, 

Shall  be  hunted  from  the  world  !" 

On  they  marched, — and  stern  and  steady 
,  Fell  the  ruthless,  vigorous  blows, 

Till  the  embattled  bastions  yielded. 
And  they  faced  their  hated  foes. 

Then  outburst  their  frantic  vengeance, — 

"  Show  no  mercy  !" — was  the  cry  ; 
■"  They  have  earned  the  fate  of  felons, 

And  like  felons,  let  them  die  !" 

— When  across  the  Rhenish  mountains, 

Broke  the  morning's  rosy  smile. 
Where  had  frowned  Count  Hugo's  castle, 

Yawned  a  black  and  roofless  pile. 
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But  the  direful  retribution 

Did  not  seal  its  sentence  here  ; 
And  the  peasants  told  the  story — 

Crouching  round  the  fires  in  fear. 

Told  how  in  the  ghostly  midnight, 

Midst  the  gorges,  they  had  seen 
Oft  a  haggard,  hurrying  spectre, 

With  a  demon's  scowl  and  mien  : 

That  it  fled  pursued,  aflrighted, 

Looking  horror-stricken  back, 
As  a  Nemesis-like  phantom 

Ever  followed  on  its  track  : — 

That  the  phantom  was  a  maiden, 

And  one  pale,  uplifted  hand 
Held  a  scourge,  while  high  the  other 

Tossed  a  bright  and  blazing  brand  : 

That  they  heard  its  imprecations, 
Muttered  moans  and  shriekings  wild  ; 

And  they  shuddered, — "  Tis  Count  Hugo, 
Haunted  by  the  widow's  child  !" 


Thus  it  runs — that  quaint  old  legend  ; 

Yet  there's  meaning  in  the  lay  ; 
For  a  fiercer  than  Count  Hugo, 

Riots  through  the  land  to-day. 

He,  a  despot  false,  relentless. 
Fast  beside  the  peopled  stream, 

Rears  his  grim  and  grated  fortress. 
Strong  with  welded  bolt  and  beam. 

Reckless  are  his  base  retainers. 
Mad  of  brain — a  rabble  crew  ; 

Well  the  warmest  blood  may  curdle, 
At  the  desperate  deeds  they  do. 

Truth  and  honor — they  are  baubles 

All  un worth  the  picking  up  ; 
Costlier  pearls  than  Cleopatra's 

Pie  dissolves  within  his  cup. 

Rank  and  greatness,  name  and  station, 
Guerdon  of  our  fathers'  toil — 

Hear  his  envious  tongue  malign  them — 
See  him  trample,  spurn,  despoil ! 

In  the  madness  of  his  revels, 
Blood  his  ranc'rous  nature  craves, 
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And  with  brutal  hand  he  spills  it, 
Till  the  land  is  ridged  with  graves. 

And  he  plies  with  sneer  and  laughter, 
Undismayed,  his  fiendish  arts, 

Mocking  at  the  sobs  of  orphans — 
Jeering  widows'  broken  hearts. 

"With  a  clutch  unclean,  unholy, 
Freedom's  self  he  hath  defiled. 

Till  the  heart  that  gave  her  being, 
Scarce  can  own  the  lawless  child  I 

And  the  still  compliant  orders, 

Brow-beat,  daunted,  yield  their  all, — 

Cringing,  where  they  should  defy  him — 
Cursing,  when  the  shackles  gall. 

Can  ye  bear  it  ? — Oh,  ye  peoples  I 
Rise  in  your  sublimest  power  ; 

Storm  the  faction's  moated  fastness — 
Scale  the  ramparts— raze  the  tower  \ 

Drag  the  craven  from  his  shelter, 

Lay  his  reeking  chambers  bare, — 
Strip  the  mask  tliat  liides  his  features, — 
Show  the  treason  skulkino;  there. 


Let  an  angry,  outraged  nation, 
Strong  the  daring  deed  to  do, — 

With  tlie  deadly  sword  of  justice. 

Thrust  the  traitor  through  and  through  I 
Lexington,  Va. 


MARGAEKT  J.  PEBSTOIT. 


THE  MINEKAIi  WEALTH  OF  VrRGINLi..* 


Gold. — So  far  as  gold  mines 
have  been  opened  and  worked, 
and  so  far  as  any  considerable 
traces  of  gold  ores  have  yet  been 
discovered,  they  are  confined  to  a 
geological  belt  running  from  K. 
E.  to  S.  W.,  through  the  middle 
of  what  we  have  denominated  the 
Piedmont  Section  of  the  State.— 
It  is  almost  coincident  with  the 
first  belt  of  iron  ore  above  de- 
scribed, though  in  many  places, 

•  Continued  from  page  99.  ^ 


much  wider  in  extent.  The  re- 
gion in  which  most  of  the  gold  has 
been  obtained  is  embraced  within 
the  following  counties,  covering  a 
zineof  considerable  width,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Potomac  on  the  N. 
E.  to  the  North  Carolina  line  on 
the  S.  W. ;  viz :  Fauquier,  Prinea 
William,  Stafford,  Spotsylvania, 
Culpepper,  Orange,  Louisa,  Gooch- 
land, Fluvanna,  Buckingham, 
Appomattox,  with  some  traces  in 
the  other  counties  covered  by  the 
same  zone  and  extended  to  the 
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North  Carolina  line.  It  also  ex- 
tends across  North  Carolina,  and 
embi'aces  the  richest  gold  mines  of 
that  State.  In  several  of  the  coun- 
ties above  named,  mines  have 
been  profitably  operated  for  many 
years,  beginning  as  far  back  as 
1830,  and  some  of  those  formerly 
abandoned  have  been  re-opened 
lateh",  under  the  influence  of  im- 
proved modes  of  reducing  the  ores. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  so-called 
ores  of  gold,  the  metal  is  found  in 
an  uncombined  condition,  that 
is,  in  the  form  of  pure  metal.  To 
some  extent,  however,  the  metal 
is  found  combined  with  sulphuret 
of  iron,  in  the  form  of  what  is 
known  as  "auriferous  pyrites." — 
This  is  especially  the  case  where 
veins  have  been  opened  to  a  con- 
siderable depth.  In  the  earlier 
operations  at  these  mines,  surface 
washing — that  is  wasliing  the 
metal  from  the  soil  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  gold-bearing 
rocks — was  thfi  chief  mode  of  min- 
ing ;  but  more  recently  the  veins 
of  ore  have  been  opened  in  many 
places,  and  promise  to  be  almost 
inexhaustible. 

"  The  material  of  the  veins,  is 
a  variegated  quartz,  sometimes 
translucent,  at  others  opaque.  It 
is  generally  of  a  cellular  struct- 
ure, fractures  without  much  dif- 
culty,  and  in  many  instances 
contains  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  water  dispersed  through 
its  substance.  Its  surface,  re- 
cently exposed,  displays  a  varie- 
ty of  tints  of  brown,  purple  and 
yellow,  of  such  peculiar  aspect 
as  to  resemble  a  thin  lacquer 
spread  unequally  over  the  rock.— 
The  cavities  are  often  tilled  with  a 
bright  yellow  ochre,  or  hydrated 
per-oxide  of  iron,  which  generally 
contains  gold  in  a  state  of  minute 
division.  Sulphuret  of  iron  (py- 
rites) is  another  accompanying 
mineral,  which  in  many  mines  oc- 
curs in  considerable  quantities. — 
At  Morton's  mine  (Buckingham.) 
it  is  peculiarly  abundant,  and 
there,  as  in  other  places,  generally 


contains  a  portion  of  combined 
gold.  *  *  *  This  pyrites,  in 
all  probability,  was,  at  some  for- 
mer period,  more  generally  diffus- 
ed throughout  all  the  auriferous 
veins,  and  by  its  decomposition, 
gave  rise  to  the  per-oxide  of  iron, 
with  which  the  quartz  is  always 
more  or  less  imbued,  while  the 
gold  existing  in  it  was  deposited 
in  the  cells  and  fissures  of  the 
quartz.  Silver  is  occasionally 
found  in  connection  with  the  gold, 
and  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and 
lead  have  been  discovered  in  a  few 
instances  in  the  auriferous  rocks." 
(jKof/ers.) 

The  ease  or  difficulty  of  work- 
ing these  mines  is  determined 
very  much  by  the  thickness  of  the 
veins,  and  the  character  of  the 
stratified  rocks  by  which  they  are 
bounded.  The  wide  veins  are 
easily  managed,  but  the  majority 
are  narrow,  and  enclosed  in  tal- 
cose  and  other  forms  of  slate  easi- 
ly quarried,  in  many  cases  with- 
out blasting,  yet  often  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  overcome.  One 
great  difficulty,  heretofore  attend- 
ing the  mining  operations  here, 
has  been  the  want  of  adequate 
means  for  crushing  the  quartz  so 
completely  as  to  expose  all  the 
contained  gold,  but  this  obstacle 
has  been  overcome  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  its  not  being  soon  over- 
come in  all  the  mines  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  A  begin- 
ning has  already  been  made  in 
this  direction,  from  which  we  may 
hope  for  great  results.  Science  is 
bringing  additional  forces  to  bear 
upon  this,  as  well  as  other  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  this 
vast  gold  field,  the  extent  and  geo- 
logical position  of  which  we  have 
already  defined,  no  certain  esti- 
mate can  yet  be  made.  We  have 
long  been  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  it  contains  a  store  of  wealth, 
far  exceeding  in  value  the  highest 
estimate  ever  placed  upon  it.  In 
this  opinion  we  are  not  singular. 
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Overman  in  his  "  Practical  Miner- 
alogy," speaking  of  this  region, 
says,  "  there  are  gold-bearing  lo- 
calities in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  which  if  not  equal  to 
those  of  California  at  present, 
will  be  of  greater  importance 
in  the  future,  and,  I  predict,  more 
sure  and  lasting."  We  hope  that 
this  prediction  may  be  fullilled. 

Silver. — This  precious  metal  has 
been  found  in  connection  with 
gold  in  several  of  the  mines  in  this 
State.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
Patrick  and  some  other  counties, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
induce  any  one  to  undertake  the 
business  of  mining  for  it  to  any 
extent.  The  lead  ores  of  ISTelson 
county,  to  be  noticed  hereafter, 
are  said  to  contain  several  per 
cent,  of  silver,  and  were  formerly 
worked  for  that  metal,  as  well  as 
for  lead. 

Cojyper. — Virginia    abounds    in 
deposits    of   rich  ores  of   copper, 
but  they  have  been  opened  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.     The  largest 
and  richest  veins  are  found  in  or 
near  the  Blue  Eidge.     In  nearly 
every  one  of  the  counties,  forming 
the  long   belt  which    covers  the 
eastern  slope  of  this  remarkable 
mountain,   copper    ore   has    been 
discovered — in  many  places  abun- 
dant in  quantity,  and  almost  al- 
ways rich  in  quality.     Veins  have 
been  found  in  Madison  and  Green 
counties,   of   sufficient  extant    to 
promise  profitable  miniug  ;  while 
in  Nelson  and   Amherst  similar 
veins   were  worked  long  ago,  and 
although  now  abandoned,  may  yet 
prove  highly  valuable  under  im- 
proved   systems    of   mining    and 
smelting.     In   Floyd  and  Carroll 
counties,  which  occupy  an  eleva- 
ted table  land,  or  plateau,  between 
two  branches  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
mining  for   copper  was  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  several 
years  previous  to  the  war,   and 
will  doubtless  be  prosecuted  on  a 
larger  scale  in  future.     Ores  of  this 
metal  have  also  been  discovered  at 
several  points  along  the  western 


slope  of  this  mountain,  but  not  in 
very  large  quantities  ;  some  have 
also  been  found  on  the  western 
side  of  the  valley  ;  but  no  exten- 
sive deposit  has  yet  appeared. 

From  what  has  already  been  de- 
veloped, we  may  with  confidence 
look  forward  to  a  time  when 
stimulated  enterprise  will  open  up 
the  rich  and  extensive  stores  of 
this  valuable  metal,  now  lying  as 
dead  capital  beneath  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  this  favored  State, 

Lead. — The  late  Confederacy 
found  the  source  of  much  of  its 
strength  in  the  lead  mines  of  Vir- 
ginia. Those  of  Wythe  county 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  our 
recent  struggle,  furnishing,  as  they 
did,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
lead  used  in  the  army.  But  their 
importance  has  not  been  limited 
to  periods  of  war.  They  have 
long  been  worked  in  times  of  peace 
with  profit  to  their  owners,  and 
advantage  to  the  community. 

A  brief  description  of  the  ores 
of  these  mines  may  be  of  service 
to  those  who  may  be  looking  out 
for  similar  minerals  elsewhere. — 
In  the  first  place  we  shall  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  their  geolo- 
gical position.  They  are  found  in 
the  lower  limestones  of  the  valley, 
belonging  in  the  geological  series 
to  what  ai'e  called  the  "  old  Silu- 
rian "  formation.  The  mineral  is 
not  interstratified  with  the  lime- 
stone, but  consists  of  veins  thrust 
upward  from  beneath,  in  a  mol- 
ten condition,  and  following,  to 
some  extent  the  strata,  but  at  the 
same  time  filling  such  crevices  as 
it  found  in  the  overlying  rocks, 
whatever  might  be  their  shape  or 
size.  Three  varieties  of  ore  are 
found  here,  each  varying  some- 
what in  appearance  and  form,  and 
often  mingled  together  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  These  are  the 
''sulphuret "  (galena,)  "carbon- 
ate" (white  lead) and  the  "oxide." 
The  galena  is  the  most  abundant, 
has  a  bluish  lead  coloi',  fine  metalic 
lustre,  and  is  either  crystalline  or 
granular   in  structure.      In   this 
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form  the  miners  call  it  •'  blue  ore." 
It  is  also  found  in  a  finely  granu- 
lar, pulverulent  condition,  and  is 
then  of  a  dark  color,  and  called 
"black  ore."  The  carbonate  is 
often  found  in  beautiful  white 
crystals,  and  called  "cat's  tooth 
ore  ;"  or  in  compact  heavy  masses 
of  a  greyish  white  color,  and  call- 
ed "  grey  ore."  The  oxide  is  of  a 
yellowish  grey  color,  but  is  com- 
monly found  mingled  with  the 
carbonate,  and  more  or  less  clay, 
giving  a  reddish  brown  mass,  call- 
ed "  brown  ore." 

Indications  of  ores,  similar  to 
those  in  Wythe,  have  been  found 
in  Montgomery  and  other  counties 
of  the  valley,  but  no  extensive 
veins  have  yet  been  discovered. 

A  lead  mine  was  opened  in  Nel- 
son county  some  years  ago,  and 
worked  for  a  while  ;  but  the  vein 
being  narrow  and  bounded  by 
very  hard  metamorphic  rocks,  the 
labor  and  expense  of  mining  was 
found  to  be  very  great,  and  it  was 
abandoned.  The  ore  here  is  rich 
in  lead,  and,  as  heretofore  stated, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver.  It  may  yet  prove  to  be 
valuable.  A  vein  of  similar  kind, 
and  in  the  same  geologi(;al  foima- 
tion,  has  been  long  known  to  exist 
in  Patrick  county,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  its  extent  and  value 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  tested. 


Zinc. — But  little  of  this  metal 
has  been  discovered  in  Virginia, 
except  in  connection  with  the  lead, 
ores  of  Wythe.  Zinc  was  obtain- 
ed from  that  region  on  a  small 
scale  during  the  war,  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  become  wor- 
thy of  attention  in  future,  remains 
to  be  demonstrated. 

Tungsten,  Tellurmmi  and  Tita- 
nium are  metals  just  now  occupy- 
ing the  attenti(jn  of  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  steel.  It  is  believed, 
that  if  properly  managed,  they 
may  all  prove  valuable  when  al- 
loyed with  iron.  These  metals 
are  all  found  in  Virginia  ;  the  last, 
(titanium,)  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, among  some  of  the  meta- 
morphic rocks  in  the  Piedmont 
section.  In  regard  to  this  metal, 
a  celebrated  English  manufactur- 
er, (David  Mushet,)says;  "■  By  al- 
loying small  quantities  of  titani- 
um with  iron  and  steel,  I  obtained 
surprising  results,  which  at  once 
con  (Tinced  me  that  I  was  on  the 
right  track  at  last.  I  now  had 
the  iron  ore  of  the  districts  I  have 
named  carefully  examined  for  tita- 
nium, and  I  found  that  all  of  them 
contained  titanic  acid,  (an  ox- 
ide of  titanium,)  and  that,  which- 
ever ore  most  abounded  in  titanic 
acid,  the  iron  and  steel  produced 
ftom  that  oi'e  was  the  most  cele- 
brated and  valuable." 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


Aptitudes  in  Men. — It  is  very 
certain  that  no  man  is  fit  for  every 
thing  ;  but  it  is  almost  as  certain, 
too,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
man  who  is  not  fit  for  something, 
which  something  nature  points  out 
to  him  by  giving  him  a  tendency 
and  propensity  to  it.  Every  man 
finds  in  himself,  either  from  nature 
or  education  (for  they  are  hard  to 


distinguish,)  a  peculiar  character;  ' 
and  his  struggling  against  it  is  tho    ] 
fruitless  and  endless  labor  of  Sisy-    -■ 
phus.     Let  him  follow  and  culti-  •' 
vate  that  vocation,  he  will  succeed   '■■ 
in  it,  and  be  considerable  in  ona 
way,  at  least;  whereas,  if  he  de- 
parts from  it,  he  will,  at  least,  be  « 
inconsiderable,  probably  ludicrous.  ' 
Lord  Chesterfield. 
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PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS. 

Prometheus  on  the  cold  rock  bound, 

The  vulture  at  his  heart, 
In  you,  oh  !  Southern  Chief,  has  found 

A  fitting  counterpart. 

The  Titan  by  his  wondrous  slcill 

Fashioned  a  man  from  clay  ; 
You  formed  a  nation  at  your  will, 

And  bent  it  to  your  sway  ! 

He  made  a  dull  insensate  thing, 

A  form  without  a  soul ; 
Your  spirit  with  life-stirring  spring 

Electrified  the  whole. 

Like  him,  your  greatness  did  you  wrong, 

Your  virtue  was  your  bane  ; 
Each  soared  above  the  common  throng, 

Each  found  a  prison  chain  ! 

Your  aims  alike  were  noble  ;  well 

Ye  battled,  till  at  length 
Each,  having  done  his  vitmost,  fell — 

Dragged  down  by  Force  and  Strength  ! 

Ye  fell  but  gained  a  height  sublime. 

And  more  than  mortal  fame, 
Binding  upon  the  breast  of  Time 

An  ever  glorious  name  ! 

Ko  farther  maj'  the  semblance  go. — 

Consumed  by  Zeus'  frown, 
Prometheus  with  supernal  woe 

In  agony  bowed  down. 

While  you,  oh  !  gentle  suflerer,  feel 

Though  bending  'neath  the  rod, 
A  holy  joy,  the  sign  and  seal 

Of  a  sustaining  God  ! 

Within  your  grated  prison  cell 

A  gracious  guest  abides, 
And  by  the  same  low-spoken  spell, 

Which  stilled  the  raging  tides 

Of  fierce  Tiberias,  He  exerts 

A  spirit-soothing  calm, 
And  heals  the  sting  of  earthly  hurts 

With  heavenly  peace  and  balm. 
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Arouud  you  in  imendiug  play 

The  bounding  billowsroar, 
And  white  with  crests  of  seething  spray 

Brealv  thundering  on  the  shore. 

These  ocean-surges  well  express 

The  love,  the  hopes,  the  care 
Which  to  you  in  your  loneliness, 

Your  fixithful  people  bear. 

Chains  and  a  prison  cannot  wrest 

Your  empire  from  its  throne  ; 
You  find  in  every  Southern  breast 

A  kingdom  and  a  home  ! 

The  stately  land  you  strove  to  save, 

In  sable  robes  arrayed, 
IMajestic  mourns  beside  the  grave 

Where  all  her  hopes  are  laid. 

}3ut  though  she  weeps  her  cherished  dead 
)  With  sorroAv  deep  and  true, 

No  tears  of  bitterness  are  shed 
"  Like  those  that  fall  for  you  ! 

You  hold  her  heart-strings  in  your  hand, 

And  every  blow  and  slur, 
That  strikes  you  as  you  helpless  stand, 

Falls  doubly  hard  on  her  ! 

"■  Heaven  help  us  all ! — The  Kew  Year  dawns 

Again  with  gladsome  birth  ;  • 

God  grant  ere  many  smiling  morns 
Have  glorified  the  earth, 

That  one  may  break  amid  the  stars, 

Which  by  His  blest  decree, 
beaming  across  your  prison  bars, 

Sliall  shine  upon  you  free  ! 


XORTHERN  PRISON  LIFE." 

On  the  night  of  the  2l)th  Septem-  ua,  and  consecrated  by  the  heroic 
ber,  we  were  deposited  on  the  endurance  of  thousands  of  the 
shores  of  Johnson's  Island,  an  ob-  best  and  bravest  of  our  country- 
scurelocalitj'',  but  destined  through  men.  We  were  first  deprived  of 
all  future  time  to  possess  an  in-  our  money  and  other  -s'aluables, 
terest  scarcely  second  to  St.  Ilele-  and  then  escorted  into  the  "pen," 
with  unlimited  discretion  to  par- 

•  Continued  from  page  107.  take  of  its  hospitalities,   and  to 
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commune  with  tlie  3000  obdurate 
"  rebels,"  "vvho  were  here  provided 
with  food  and  lodging  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  U.  S.  Government. — 
It  Avas  our  good  fortune,  however, 
to  fall  in  with  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing friends,  who  generously 
ministered  to  our  necessities,  and 
initiated  us  into  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  prison-life,  in  order  that 
we  might  not  become  the  victims 
of  ignorance  and  inexperience. 

Johnson's  Island  is  situated  in 
lyake  Erie,  at  the  entrance  to  San- 
dusky Bay,  and  previous  to  its 
conversion  to  the  purposes  of  a 
military  prison,  we  believe  was 
uninhabited,  and  untenanted  by 
any  human  being,  save  the  owner, 
vyfho  cultivated  a  vineyard,  for 
which  the  ISTorthern  lakes  are  so 
famous.  It  would  have  been  be- 
yond the  range  of  possibility,  to 
iiave  selected  a  locality  so  admira- 
bly devised  by  nature  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  prison,  and  which  so 
completely  thwarted  every  avenue 
of  escape,  and  succor.  Had'  we 
been  placed  there  alone,  and  un- 
molested, we  should  then  have 
been  almost  as  securely  lodged, 
and  beyouil  Ihe  power  of  escape, 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  on  the  Island 
of  Juan  Fernandez.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  these  natural  obstacles 
the  vigilance  of  our  captors, 
had  added  the  most  elaborate  de- 
fenses for  our  securit}'  and  safe 
detention.  A  thoroughly  con- 
structed earth  work,  mounting' 
iieavy  pieces,  was  trained  directl}^ 
i.;(on  one  flank  of  the  prison,  while 
a  federal  sloop  of  war,  mounting 
18  pieces,  trained  directly  on  our 
quarters  provided  for  our  security 
in  that  direction,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  other  well  trained  bat- 
teries were  in  range,  and  Ave  do  not 
suppose  Ave  OA'er  estimate,  when 
we  affirm  that  not  less  than  -iO  or 
oO  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  could 
have  been  at  a  moment's  intima- 
tion, brought  to  bear  upon  3000 
disarmed  and  helpless  prisoners, 
surrounded  by  strong  artiticial 
and  natural  defensi?^,  and  encom- 


passed on  all  sides  by  a  great  in- 
land ocean.  But  this  is  not  all. 
From  1500  to  3000  disciplined 
troops  Avere  constantly  stationed 
upon  the  Island,  and  Ave  deem  it 
by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
U.  S.  Government  employed  the 
services  of  as  many  troops,  in  se- 
curing this  one  point,  as  Avere  re- 
quired, for  the  safe  keeping  of  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Confederate  States. — 
When  we  first  arrived  at  John- 
son's Island  many  privileges  of  a 
valuable  character  Avere  accorded, 
the  prisoners,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentations of  Southern  brutality 
and  diabolical  cruelty  grcAV  more 
and  more  aggravated. and  inflam- 
ed, all  these  relaxations  of  the 
rigor  of  our  capfivitj^,  Avere  re- 
moved at  "  one  fell  SAVoop,"  and  a 
plan  of  retaliation,  conducted  in 
the  most  systematic  manner,  pro- 
ceeding from  one  extreme  to 
another,  was  inaugurated,  Avhich 
continued  during  our  protracted 
captivity,  Avith  but  one  interrup- 
tion, and  then  only  to  be  resum- 
ed again  Avith  even  more  unre- 
lenting severity.  We  Avill  endea- 
vor to  preserve  a  rigid  adherence 
to  truth,  and  if  from  imperfect  or 
inaccurate  recollection,  Ave  shall 
in  the  most  minute  degree  militate 
against  its  slightest  details,  Ave  trust 
that  Ave  may  confide  to  some  of 
those  who  shared  these  toils  and 
sufferings  in  common  Avith  us,  to 
rectify  and  "set  right"  the  most 
insignificant  departure  from  inflex- 
ible and  incontrovertible  truth. 

And  first,  as  to  tliat  part  of  prison 
treatment  Avhich  has  been  more 
discussed  than  any  otlier  perhaps, 
namely  :  the  all  important  article 

of  FQOD. 

Our  rations  received  from  the 
commissary  at  Johnson";-  j.^Iand 
during  tbe  greater  part  of  our  im- 
prisonment consisted  of  beef, 
pork,  and  baker's  bread.  The  first 
two  mentioned  articles  Were  the 
refuse  of  the  Sandusky  markets, 
and  nothing  but  the  mere  dread  of 
utter    starvation  could   have    in- 
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duced  tlie  most  vitiated  appetite, 
to  have  partaken  of  either.  Both 
were  of  a  quality  which  defy  ade- 
quate description,  and  the  quan- 
tity was  as  hmited  as  the  quality 
was  bad.  The  bread  to  a  great 
extent  would  have  served  admira- 
bly for  paving  stones,  and  was 
frequently  so  rat-eaten  as  to  make 
it  even  intolerable  to  our  starving 
natures.  The  suffering  produced 
by  the  absence  of  all  vegetable  food 
was  intense,  and  in  man\'  eases 
produced  its  natural  consequence, 
in  the  shape  of  that  malignant  dis- 
ease— scurvy.  We  cannot  by  mere 
force  of  language  pretend  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader,  anything  even 
remotely  approximating  to  an 
idea  of  the  suffering,  the  agony, 
the  gradual  diminution  of  both 
mental  and  physical  strength,  pro- 
duced by  successive  months  of  ab- 
stinence, of  famine,  and  depriva- 
tion of  the  prime  necessities  of 
life.  Weeks  and  months  rolled  by, 
and  yet  no  feeble  ray,  no  glimmer- 
ing of  hope  appeared  to  the  priso- 
ner, no  prospect  of  relief  from 
what  seemed  a  protracted,  but  a 
fearfully  aggravated  and  inevita- 
ble death.  Abandoned  apparent- 
ly hj  friends  to  his  fate,  and  de- 
livered over  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  the  power  of  his  enemies,  it  al- 
most seemed  that  the  Almighty 
had  hid  from  him  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  last  resource 
of  humanity  withdrawn  from  him. 
If  he  laid  down  to  rest,  it  was  to 
be  tortured  by  tantalizing  visions 
of  gorgeous  banquets,  of  sumptu- 
ous viands,  receding  in  mockery 
from  his  eager  grasp,  or  to  be 
transported  in  imagination  to  fa- 
miliar scenes  and  loved  faces,  to 
the  old  hearth-stone  and  family 
circle,  oblivious  under  the  force  of 
temporaiy  illusions,  to  past  suffer- 
ings and  bygone  toils  and  dan- 
gers. If  he  awaked  from  his  de- 
lusive dream  of  bliss,  it  was  but 
to  sink  in  more  hopeless  despair, 
and  to  renew  the  same  unending 
round  of  physical  suffering,  of 
mental  agony. 


To  him,  "hope  never  comes, 
that  comes  to  all. "  With  nothing 
to  look  for,  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  with  nothing  but  abject 
despair  and  stoical  resignation  to 
the  ills  of  the  present,  clouds  and 
darkness  obscured  the  future  from 
his  vision,  and  had  his  unassisted 
penetration  been  able  to  look  be- 
yond the  veil,  he  felt  assured  that 
for  him,  it  contained  only  a  transi- 
tion to  other  scenes  of  suffering. 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  hospitals,  has  been  one 
view  of  the  subject  which  attrac- 
ted perhaps  as  much  attention 
as  any  other,  and  in  regard  to 
which  the  most  flagrant  and  atro- 
cious cruelties  have  been  impu- 
ted to  those  havnig  the  supervis- 
ion of  this  department  of  South- 
ern prisons.  With  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  express  even  an  opinion,  in 
accordance  with  the  line  of  policy 
we  avowed  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article. 

But  with  I'egard  to  the  prison 
Hospital  at  Johnson's  Island,  we 
cannot  forbear  at  least  an  allu- 
sion. When  we  were  first  con- 
signed to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
Island,  the  hospital  was  a  "chief 
den  of  horrors,"  a  very  earthly 
pandemonium,  and  though  a  sense 
of  justice  constrains  us  to  admit, 
that  some  amelioration  and  im- 
provement was  effected  subse- 
quent to  this  period,  yet  during 
our  residence,  it  was  miserably  and 
scantily  furnished  with  the  sim- 
plest remetlies.  The  Federal  sur- 
geons seemed  to  allow  and  to  pre- 
scribe for  our  sick  and  wounded 
only  such  medical  supplies,  as 
were  allowed,  as  tliey  alleged,  to 
Federal  prisoners  in  the  South. — ' 
And  in  a  spirit  of  rigid  adherence 
to  this  principle,  they  received 
scarcely  none,  and  great  suffering, 
and  we  entertain  no  doubt  many 
deaths,  ensued  in  consequence, 
while  the  most  abundant  medical 
stores  were  accessible.  The  Con- 
federate officers  Avere  required  to 
perform    all    the    scavenger    and 
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menial  duties  connected  with  tlie 
hospital,  and  daily  details  were 
made  for  this  purpose.  As  to  the 
merits  or  defects  of  Southern  hos- 
pitals, we  can  affirm  nothing  of 
our  own  personal  knowledge,  but 
we  are  confident,  that  any  one, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
immured  at  Johnson's  Island, 
will  recognize  this  as  an  unvar- 
nished picture  of  the  hospital  for 
Confederate  officers. 

We  were  indulged  with  the 
privilege  of  writing  three  letters 
per  Aveek,  being  restricted  to  28 
lines  of  letter  paper,  which  must 
first  be  submitted  to  the  censorship 
of  the  Federal  examiner,  and  se- 
♦  cure  his  approval,  before  trans- 
mission. We  suppose  one  half  (i) 
would  constitute  a  very  liberal  es- 
timate of  the  number  receiyed  by 
prisoners  and  their  friends,  of 
those  actually  written.  Commu- 
nication with  the  South,  was  at 
long  intervals,  and  we  cannot  at- 
tempt to  portray  the  excitement 
and  svispense  caused  by  the  arrival 
of  a  "  Dixie  "  mail,  which  was  to 
convey  to  us,  some  tidings  of  those 
from  whom  we  had  been  so  long 
separated.  Our  Southern  letters 
were  frequently  detained  for  days, 
to  all  appearances  unnecessarily. 
But  worst  of  all,  if  they  sometimes 
exceeded  by  a  few  lines  the  pre- 
scribed amount,  the  letter  was  re- 
tained by  the  inspector,  and  the 
envelope,  endorsed  with  the  wri- 
ter's name,  transferred  to  the 
prisoner,  as  "from  your  fath- 
er," "mother,"  "sister,"  as  the 
case  might  be  ?  Imagine  if  you 
can,  the  feelings  produced,  after 
months  and  years  of  separation, 
of  suspense  and  anxiety,  by  such 
a  procedure.  Yet  such  was  the 
uniform  practice  at  Johnson's  Is- 
land, and  though  we  believe  in 
some  instances  this  rule  was  miti- 
gated, yet  such  was  the  prevail- 
ing custom,  and  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, it  was  rigidly  adhered  to. 
The  laws  and  usages  of  civilized 
warfare  regard  as  sacred  and  in- 
violable the  right  of  jprisoners  to 


effect  their  escape,  and  as  equally 
binding  and  imperative  as  the 
right  of  the  captor  to  detain  them. 
Yet  when  the  attempted  escapes 
of  Confederate  officers  at  John- 
son's Island  were  frustrated  bj'- 
the  vigilance  of  their  captors,  they 
were  in  some  instances  allowed  to 
select  one  of  two  alternatives,  eith- 
er a  parole  of  honor  to  make  no 
future  attempts,  or  to  be  immured 
in  a  lonely  cell,  to  expiate  their 
presumption  in  endeavoring  to 
assert  this  indefeasible  right. — 
And  in  some  instances,  not  even 
this  choice  of  evils  was  permitted, 
but  the  most  degrading  and  re- 
volting personal  indignities,  wor- 
thy only  of  criminals  and  felons^ 
were  substituted  in  their  stead. 

The  most  menial  and  debasing 
duties,  to  which  even  a  moderate 
regard  for  common  delicacy,  for- 
bids a  direct  allusion,  such  as 
were  performed  by  the  villeins  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  were  some- 
times inflicted  upon  deserters  and 
criminals  in  our  own  army,  as  the 
most  complete  stigma,  and  brand 
of  indelible  infamy,  were  exacted 
with  daily  punctuality  from  all 
grades  of  prisoners.  The  nature 
of  the  subject  forbids  an  elaborate 
description,  and  this  mere  passing 
notice  will  serve  to  convey  but  an 
imperfect  conception  of  them  to 
the  reader. 

We  should  fall  short  of  the  task, 
were  we  to  attempt  to  convey  any 
conception  of  the  rigor  of  this  in- 
hospitable climate,  and  the  suffer- 
ing endured  in  consequence. — 
They  can  only  be  imagined,  and 
must  be  experienced,  in  order  to 
be  appreciated.  Miserably  pro- 
vided with  fuel,  and  enduring 
the  pangs  of  unceasing  hunger, 
produced  by  the  utter  absence  of 
all  nourishing  food,  the  horrors  of 
a  winter  at  Johnson's  Island  so 
far  transcend  our  powers  of  de- 
scription, that  we  refrain  from  at 
tempting  the  task. 

Every  expedient  of  inventive 
genius,  developed  and  stimulated 
by  the  force  of  emergencies,  was 
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resorted  to.  to  vary  and  relieve 
the  intolerable  languor  and  tedium 
of  prison-life.  Following  the  bent 
of  their  individual  whims  and  in- 
clinations, some  gambled,  some 
played  chess,  others  enlightened 
their  suftering  compatriots  with 
profound  speculations  on  "ex- 
change," or  the  next  Presidential 
election,  some  indulged  in  conject- 
ures about  the  day's  rations,  anoth- 
er writes  to  his  Yankee  "cousin," 
or  "  aunt,"  while  another  reads  a 
leader  from  the  "Xew  Tork 
News,  "to  a  crowd  of  admiring  lis- 
teners, or  exults  over  some  flaming 
extract  from  the  "  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer," another  wishes  for  the 
mail  or  sings  the  "  Southern 
Cross,"  while  another  smokes  bad 
tobacco,  iDuuches  the  fire,  and  in- 
dulges in  sad  reveries,  or  pictures 
to  his  diseased  and  depraved  fan- 
cy, the  sumptuous  "  bill  of  fare," 
he  will  order  and  devour  when  he 
"gets  to  Richmond." 

During  the  former  portion  of 
our  residence  at  Johnson's  Island, 
it  had  been  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom to  allow  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  prisoners  of  war,  in  the 
event  of  their  death  in  bondage, 
to  claim  and  to  receive  their  mor- 
tal remains,  in  order  that  at  some 
future  time,  they  might  be  return- 
ed, to  find  their  last  resting  placC' 
at  home.  Such  a  course  was  emi- 
nently proper,  and  we  are  grieved 
to  be  unable  to  record,  that  to  the 
honor  of  humanity,  it  was  allowed 
without  molestation,  or  interrup- 
tion. Yet  in  the  winter  of  18(34-5, 
there  was  issued  from  head  quar- 
ters of  the  Government  itself,  a 
]30sitive  and  explicit  order,  di- 
recting that  in  future,  the  remains 
of  no  prisoner  should  be  delivered 
to,  and  received  by  his  friends, 
but  be  interred  and  remain  in  the 
prison  graveyard,  the  solicitations, 
and  entreaties  of  families  and  rela- 
tives to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

In  the  grave  there  is  no  trea- 
son. In  tiie  dead  there  is  no  dis- 
loyalty.    To  the  grave  there  is  im- 


puted no  political  heresy.  To 
that  great  temple  of  silence  and 
reconciliation,  where  repose  to- 
gether in  undisturbed  and  tran- 
quil serenity,  the  enormities,  the 
jealousies,  the  recriminations,  and 
the  heart  burnings  of  many  gene- 
rations, the  usage  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  all  civilized  ages  has 
uniformly  accorded  the  most  pro- 
found, sacred,  and  hallowed  rev- 
erence. We  propose  no  comment. 
Gladly  would  we  envelope  the 
whole  transaction  in  the  obscuring 
man'tle  of  a  charitable  oblivion. — 
But  it  stands  forth  in  characters 
of  living  light,  and  we  should  be 
sadly  recreant  to  ever}'  sense  of 
honor,  to  every  sentiment  of  jus-  * 
tice  to  the  living  and  the  dead, 
did  we  fail  to  record  it.  One  or 
two  more  incidents  will  serve  to 
conclude  this  imperfect  description 
of  Johnson's  Island.  The  most 
brilliant  descriptive  powers  would 
fail  to  do  more  than  convey  an 
idea  of  its  horrors,  and  we  can 
only  presume  to  Claim  for  our  ef- 
forts the  one  merit  of  truth. — 
Among  those  who  shared  with  us 
the  sufl'erings  of  our  protracted 
imprisonment,  was  a  gallant  and 
high  toned  young  officer  of  the  ]  st 
Virginia  artillery,  the  son  of  a 
Virginia  clergyman,  who  had 
earned  honorable  and  well  meri- 
ted distinction  on  many  hardly 
contested  fields.  Dr.  Stuart 
Robhrson,  an  eminent  Presb3^te- 
rian  divine  of  the  conservative 
stamj),  then  in  exile  in  Canada. 
fleeing  from  the  fanaticism  and 
persecution  of  his  Presbyterian 
brethren,  had  transmitted  to  our 
young  friend,  in  order  to  sol- 
ace his  imprisonment,  a  volume 
of  admirably  selected  hymns, 
containing  many  beautiful  exhor- 
tations to  patience,  endurance, 
and  fortitude  in  time  of  adversity 
and  affliction.  We  did  not  con- 
ceive that  the  most  intolerant, 
could  have  protested  against  this  , 
species  of  theoretical  "aid  and 
comfort,"  to  the  enemy.  But  our 
conceptions  and  our  estimate   of 
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human  magnanimity  were  over- 
drawn, and  the  volume  was  indeed 
turned  over  to  our  friend  but  not 
until  every  word  and  evei'y  sylla- 
ble, which  by  any  species  of  dis- 
tortion and  subtle  perversion, 
could  be  construed  into  a  remote 
approximation  to  relief,  solace,  or 
consolation  to  the  hapless  prisoner 
had  been  carefully  cut  out  by  the 
knife  of  the  .Federal  inspector. 

Another  example  will  tend  to  il- 
lustrate the  animus  which  perva- 
ded religious  sects,  and  ecclesias- 
tical assemblages,  and  pre'^minent- 
ly  the  Korthern  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  do  not  propose  these 
allusions  in  any  spirit  of  disparage- 
ment or  detraction,  but  we  will  be 
pardoned  at  least  for  observing, 
that  with  such  lights  before  their 
eyes,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine, 
how  a  fraternal  union  can  ever  be 
accomplished  between  the  two  di- 
vided branches  of  this  church, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  indepen- 
dence, and  of  dignity,  and  a  spirit 
of  servility  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  Church,  as  disgraceful, 
as  it  would  be  detrimental.  In- 
to the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly, in  the  Spring  of  18Gi,  there 
was  introduced  a  resolution,  ask- 
ing in  vuiqualified  terms,  that  a 
petition  might  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
requesting  the  suspension  of  the 
appointment  of  a  day  of  prayer 
and  humiliation  throughout  the 
land,  for  fear  it  might  exert  a  ten- 
dency to  dampen  the  enthusiasm 
and  ardor  of  the  people  in  the 
cause  of  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion. Comment  is  unnecessary. 
The  story  carries  its  own  moral 
with  it.  In  justice  to  them,  we 
cannot  fail  to  record  several  acts 
of  courtesy  and  charity  to  our  des- 
titute prisoners  by  Dr.  Plumer, 
and  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton.  But 
these,  though  honorable,  were  iso- 
lated exceptions,  ^'-  rari  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto.'''' 

In  the  month  of  February,  1865, 
in  view  of  the  early  termination 
of  therel:)ellion,  the  sj'stem  of  regu- 


lar exchanges  was  resumed,  after  a 
suspension  of  nearly  two  years. — 
As  precedence  was  justly  yield- 
ed to  priority  of  capture,  it  was 
our  fortune  to  be  placed  among 
the  first  lists,  and  having  signed  a 
parole  nof  to  resume  service  in  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy,  until 
regularly  exchanged,  (which  pa- 
role has  been  faithfully  observed 
to  this  day)  we  in  company  with 
300  others,  regained  our  freedom, 
not  like  the  "prisoner  of  Chillon, " 
and  taking  our  stand  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  on  the  14th  of 
March  1865,  the  same  day  on 
which  the  army  of  General  Sher- 
man evacuated  Fayetteville,  the 
dim  outlines  of  the  Island  soon  re- 
ceded forever,  thank  God,  ''from 
our  vision.  The  details  of  our  trip 
to  Fortress  Monroe  would  possess 
no  interest,  and  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
of  March,  we  anchored  quietly 
in  the  mouth  of  James  river 
and  before  the  morning  sun 
shone  upon  the  countless  ves- 
sels, and  the  broad  expanse  of 
waters,  we  were  rapidly  proceed- 
ing up  to  Aiken's  Landing,  our 
point  of  destination.  On  the  22d 
we  were  transferred  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners, and  proceeded  to  Rich- 
mond in  a  crazy  steamer,  arid  in 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  gene- 
rous friends,  found  more  than  so- 
lace for  the  years  of  absence,  of 
peril,  and  of  suffering,  more  than 
consolation  for  the  melancholy 
past,  in  this  happy  and  triumphant 
issue  out  of  all  of  our  afflictions. — 
To  the  God  of  tiie  rebel  and  the 
captive,  be  all  the  honor  and  the 
glory,  for  this  signal  deliverance, 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of 
our  enemies. 

Two  years,  fruitful  in  changes, 
prolific  in  great  results,  two  years 
the  most  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Continent,  had 
been  numbered  with  past  ages 
since  we  marched  in  the  van  of  a 
mighty  army,  buoyant  with  hope, 
animated  bvthe  remembrance  of  a 
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series  of  brilliant  and  unparalleled 
successes,  flushed  with  the  pride 
of  a  successful  invasion,  and  seek- 
ing only  new  flelds  of  glory  and 
of  fame.  Two  years  had  wrought 
the  work  of  two  generations.  The 
aged  Israelite,  when  returned  from 
Babylonish  captivity,  who  wept 
when  they  compared  the  inferior 
dimensions,  the  insignificant  pro- 
portions, of  the  new  temple,  with 
the  'glory  of  the  ancient  edifice 
Avhere  they  and  their  fathers  had 
worshipped;  the  seven  sleepers  of 
the  legend  who  fell  asleep  when 
the  pagans  were  persecuting  the 
christians,  and  awoke  when  the 
christians  were  persecuting  the 
pagans;  the  aged  princes  of  the 
line  of  Bourbon,  restored  to,  and 
sustained  upon  a  tottering  throne 
by  the  bayonets  of  combined  Eu- 
rope, beheld  not  a  transforma- 
tion more  wonderful,  more  com- 
plete. Events  had  come  thick, 
misfortunes  had  multiplied,  rever- 
ses had  followed  in  hopeless  and 
irresistible  succession,  disasters 
had  culminated,  the  popular  ar- 
dor was  forever  gone,  the  ancient 
spirit  of  our  hitherto  invincible 
legions  was  forever  extinct,  a 
sombre  and  death-like  gloom 
pervaded  the  nation,  in  marked 
and  melancholy  contrast  with  the 
peaceful  development  of  external 
nature — the  goddess  of  "Avingless 
victory  "  hact taken  her  flight  from 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  very  atmos- 
phere seemed  to  bode  disaster,  as 
the  March  winds  whistled  omin- 
iously  of  the  consumation  of  this 
great  tragedy,  the  last  scene  of 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  enacted 
upon  the  plains  of  Appomattox. 
A  moment's  observation  served  to 
convince  us,  however  repugnant 
to  our  sensibilities,  our  pride, 
and  our  patriotism,  that  four  years 
of  more  than  Spartan  endurance, 
of  more  than  Koman  fortitude, 
had  been  ineffectual  and  unavail- 
ing. The  melancholy  nones  of 
April  were  nigh  at  hand,  and  the 
death-knell  of  a  great  nation 
was    sounded,    as    the    shattered 


remnants  of  the  mightiest  army 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  sub- 
mitted to  the  dictates  of  a  mag- 
nanimous foe,  and  the  decrees  of 
an  irreversible  destiny.  Eaithful 
even  unto  the  end,  they  yielded 
all  save  that  which  the  power  of 
no  enemies  could  overcome,  nor 
the  might  of  all  conquerors  sub- 
due and  vanquish — their  ancient 
and  imsullied  honor;  and  when 
they  fell,  the  republic  fell  with 
them,  like  the  Ipswich  Wolsey, 
"  unwilling  to  outlive  the  good 
that  did  it."  Noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs !  if  ever  prejudice  shall  give 
way  to  reason;  and  intolerance 
and  bigotry  be  dispelled  before 
the  light  of  justice  and  truth, 
then  the  brightest  page  in  the 
unwritten  annals  of  the  grand 
drama  of  revolutions,  is  reserved 
for  thee. 

One  or  two  reflections  will  serve 
to  draw  this  already  protracted 
article  to  a  close.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  evident  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  that  by  the  force 
of  inevitable  circumstances,  our 
fate  and  our  fortunes  are  insepa- 
rably connected  and  bound  up 
with  the  Federal  Government. — 
And  that  we  are  in  honor  bound 
to  yield  a  faithful  obedience  and 
allegiance  to  that  Government, 
we  regard  as  equally  dertain. — 
These  propositions  we  hold  to  be 
indisputable.  But  in  the  next 
place,  if  the  lessons  of  the  past  five 
years,  do  not  exert  a  marked  ten- 
dency, to  teach  us  independence  in 
some  things,  then  experience  has 
availed  us  nothing. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  surest 
and  most  speedy  method  of  regain- 
ing ourposition'among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  is  by  the  cultivation, 
the  sustaining,  the  developing 
of  a  Southern  literature.  In  this 
should  consist  our  independence 
pre-eminently.  Ko  one  can  but 
remember  the  servile  dependence 
upon  Northern  literature,  which 
characterized  the  course  of  the 
Southern  people  in  former  times, 
to   the  almost  utter    neglect  and 
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exclusion  of  native  efforts  and  na- 
tive genius.  And  surely,  no  one 
not  entirely  abandoned  to  every 
sense  of  ordinary  self  respect,  can 
ever  forget  or  forgive,  the  vile  cari- 
catures, the  billingsgate,  and  the 
degrading  libels,  so  lavishly  heap- 
ed upon  Southern  institutions,  and 
even  Southern  women,  by  those 
very  creatures  whom  our  money 
and  our  patronage  had  sustained 
and  created.  In  this  respect  at 
least,  let  us  assert  and  maintain 
our  independence,  and  we  will 
find  in  it,  the  surest  and  speediest 
source  of  national  greatness.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  return  with 
debasing  sycophancy,  to  nourish 
these  vipers,  who  have  so  lavish- 
ly   poured    out    their    venom  on 


those  who  have  sustained  and 
developed  them,  we  shall  indeed 
have  shown  ourselves  worthy  of 
a  harslier  fate  than  that  which 
has  been  accorded  us.  But  if 
on  the  contrary,  we  shall  vigo- 
rously and  zealously  sustain,  cher- 
ish and  perfect  a  native  literature, 
if  we  shall  succeed  in  presenting 
to  the  view  of  an  impartial  world 
the  record  of  our  heroism,  our  suf- 
ferings, our  triumphs,  untarnish- 
ed and  unsullied  by  fanaticism, 
we  may  find  in  the  glories  of  the 
future,  at  least  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  calamities  of  the  past 
and  the  ills  of  the  present. 

Sigma  Chi. 

Fayetteville,  X.  C,  May  8th,  1866. 


Mary. 

Shall  I  whisper  a  name  that  was  lovely  of  old, 
When  the  tale  of  the  infant  Redeemer  was  told, 
The  honored  of  God,  in  her  sorrow  sublime. 
Still  haunting  the  heart  through  the  twilight  of  Time  ? 

O'er  the  star-light  of  Judah  the  night-mists  were  chill, 
On  the  Galilee's  bosom  the  shadows  lay  still, 
When  it  woke  on  the  midnight,  so  solemn  and  dim, 
With  the  flame  of  a  star  and  the  sound  of  a  hymn. 

And  bright  with  the  lustre,  and  sweet  with  the  tone 
,  Of  the  angels  that  sang,  and  the  glory  that  shone. 
Its  echoes  are  soft  through  the  haze  of  the  years. 
With  the  breath  of  her  sigh  and  the  dew  of  her  tears. 

And  still  at  the  altar,  and  still  at  the  hearth. 
From  the  cradle  of  Christ  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
As  gentle  in  glory,  as  steadfast  in  gloom. 
It  serves  at  His  side,  as  it  waits  at  His  tomb. 


And  many  shall  bless  it,  as  many  have  blest. 
From  the  morning  of  life  till  the  morrow  of  rest^ 
And  its  fulness  of  meaning,  its  music  shall  keep. 
While  a  Mary  shall  watch,  or  a  Mary  shall  weep. 
Christmas,  1836.  f.  o.  tickjtoe. 
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In  taking  a  view  'of  the  system 
of  agriculture  which  prevails  in 
the  Roanoke  valley ;  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  be  able  to  give 
an  accurate,  or  even  approximate 
estimate  of  the  productions  of  this 
region — but  first  from  the  entire 
absence  of  all  statistics  in  this 
State  on  these  points,  and  next 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
seaport  to  which  her  products 
would  naturally  flow,  and  that 
therefore  they  are  conveyed  by 
river  navigation  and  by  rail  road, 
to  various  ports  in  Virginia  and 
other  States,  it  is  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  any  just  or  accurate  idea  of 
the  exports  of  the  State.  It  may 
however  be  generally  affirmed  that 
excepting  Edgecome  county,  those 
counties,  which  form  the  lower 
Roanoke  valley,  are  the  principal 
cotton  producing,  and  excepting 
perhaps  Tyrrell  county,  they  are 
the  principal  corn  producing  coun- 
ties in  the  State  ;  and  when  the 
value  of  the  three  products  of  cot- 
ton, corn  and  peas  are  taken,  as 
exported  from  them,  they  will 
probably  be  found  to  exceed  the 
agricultural  exports  of  the  same 
number  of  counties  from  an}^  part 
of  JSTorth  Carolina.  When  to  these 
sources  of  wealth  is  added  the  ex- 
ports of  the  productions  of  the  for- 
ests, such  as  lumber,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, staves,  shingles,  &c.,  their 
exported  wealth,  and  importance 
to  the  State  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue, will  be  found  to  be  second  to 
none  within  her  borders.  As  far 
up  as  Hamilton  in  Martin  county, 
the  river  is  at  all  times  navigable 
for  vessels  of  a  large  size  ;  be3'ond 
this  point  up  to  Weldon,  the  navi- 
gation is  uncertain,  the  channel  of 
the  river  being  obstructed  by  fre- 
quent bars.  Ellbrts  have  been 
made    at   various    times  1)v  coni- 
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bined  individual  enterprise,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  State,  to  re- 
move these  bars  and  so  improve 
the  navigation,  but  the  State,  I 
believe,  has  always  refused  to  aid, 
and  no  valuable  or  permanent 
benefit  has  even  resulted  from  oth- 
er eftbrts.  If  the  bed  of  the  river 
could  be  properly  dredged,  and 
the  navigation  made  more  certain 
by  the  construction  of  vessels  and 
steamers  of  light  draft,  the  advan- 
tages commercially,  to  the  coun- 
try drained  by  the  Roanoke,  as 
well  as  to  those  seaports  to  which 
her  products  flow,  would  be  very 
great.  It  would  be  instructive 
here  to  be  able  to  give  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  value  of 
these  products,  but  the  long  occu- 
pation of  Plymouth  by  the  yan- 
kees  during  the  war,  and  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  these  pro- 
ducts are  carried  by  rail  to  Pe- 
tersburg, Wilmington,  and  oth- 
er points,  as  well  as  a  larger 
portion  by  both  routes  to  Nor- 
folk, which  was  also  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  yankees,  render 
it  impossible  to  furnish  any  cor- 
rect idea  of  its  commei'cial  impor- 
tance. If  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  cour- 
teous and  exact  collector  of  Ply- 
mouth before  the  Avar,  has  pre- 
served his  books,  and  these  pages 
should  meet  his  eye,  he  would  no 
doubt  furnish  your  journal  with 
some  valuable  statistics  on  this 
point.  The  system  of  farming 
prevailing  in  these  counties  is  one 
of  great  simplicity,  varied  in  kind 
and  degree  by  the  character  of  the 
soil.  Corn  is  the  principal  grain 
crop  and  this  is  cultivated  in  alter- 
nate years  on  the  same  fields,  that 
is,  each  field  is  one  year  in  corn, 
one  year  rest,  this  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  on  the  thin  light 
lands.  On  the  river  lands,  and 
more  fertile  uplands,  corn  is  often 
cultivated    for    successive     years 
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without  manure.  Wheat  is  rais- 
ed very  generally  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  home  consumption,  and 
produces  very  good  crops.  It  is 
not  raised  for  export,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  as  those  mentioned 
before  and  some  others,  and  in 
these  cases  the  results  have  been 
very  favorable.  Some  wheat  far- 
mers manuring  their  wheat  lauds 
by  compost  or  bought  manures, 
and  in  some  cases  by  an  improving 
rotation  of  grass  crops,  peas  or 
weeds.  But  it  may  be  stated  with 
truth  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  feeling  of  mortification,  that  the 
planters  and  farmei's  of  the  Roan- 
oke valley,  do  not  bestow  that  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  grain 
crops,  whether  of  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  peas,  or  any  other  grain, 
which  either  their  actual  inipor- 
tance  demands,  or  a  judicious 
view  of  their  own  interests  would 
seem  to  require.  But  whilst  they 
disregard  in  a  great  measure  the 
claims  and  importance  of  the  grain 
crops,  they  cannot  be  accused  of 
late  years,  i.  e.,  years  before  the 
war,  with  a  neglect  of  cotton, 
which  in  all  this  region  of  country 
is  the  principal  sale  crop.  On 
the  land  designed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  article,  as  a  general 
rule  all  the  manure  is  put,  and  all 
the  extra  labor  of  the  farm  ex- 
pended. Compost  heaps  are  heap- 
ed up,  ditch  banks  levelled,  fence 
locks  cleaned  up,  swamp  earth 
and  wood  soil  hauled,  ashes  burn- 
ed, lime,  guano,  and  other  fertili- 
zers bought,  to  improve  and  in- 
crease their  yield.  And  it  is  a  fact 
which  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  under  this  system  of  man- 
agement, the  same  lands  have 
been  cultivated  in  cotton,  for  pe- 
riods of  time  running  in  my  own 
knowledge  from  twenty  to  forty 
3^ears  with  no  dimunition,  but  on 
the  contrary  with  a  regular  in- 
crease of  production.  Some  farm- 
ers and  (probably  tlie  most  suc- 
cessful) are  those  Avho  adopt  a 
mixed  system  ;  who  cultivate  less 
cotton,  and  who   sell  some   corn, 


some  wheat,  some  peas,  some 
pork,  in  addition  to  their  cotton. 
The  farms  where  this  system  pre- 
vails are  generally  in  the  best  con- 
dition ;  a  little  opportunity  is  ^af- 
forded for  a  lengthened  and  judi- 
cious rotation  of  cro'ps,  where  each 
portion  of  the  land  receives  in 
turn  its  share  of  manure,  and 
where  the  farmer,  in  case  of  failure 
from  unfavorable  seasons  or  other 
disasters  to  one  crop,  still  has  oth- 
er sources  from  which  he  may  de- 
rive an  increase.  Tlie  general 
system  referred  to,  as  ijrevailing 
before  the  war,  however  unfavora- 
ble to  the  general  improvement  of; 
the  land,  or  to  the  solid  advance- 
ment of  the  farmer,  was  neverthe- 
less, one  of  great  ease,  plenty  and 
comfort.  Although  it  might  take 
a  larger  breadth  of  land  to  afibrd 
him  room  for  alternate  crops  of 
corn  and  '  rest, '  although  his  cot- 
ton land  might  be  the  only  por- 
tions of  his  soil  favored  by  annual 
dressings  of  compost  and  other 
manures  ;  although  too  dry  a  year 
might  shorten  his  corn  crop,  and 
too  wet  a  year  cause  his  cotton  to 
fail,  still  his  life  and  that  of  his 
family,  was  sure  of  comfort ;  his 
negroes  happy  and  contented  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  those  bles- 
sings which  make  life  pleasant, 
spent  their  days  in  healthful  easy 
employment,  their  powers  never 
overtasked,  their  nights  under 
good  shelters  in  healthful  sleep, 
with  plentiful  supplies  of  food, 
with  no  thought  of  the  past,  no 
care  for  the  morrow  to  disturb 
their  peaceful  slumbers.  And  this 
life  of  quiet  easy  contentment, 
varied  by  frequent  holidays,  in 
which  free  scope  was  given  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  innocent  and 
simple  desires,  and  privileges 
granted  and  liberties  indulged 
"Which  were  rendered  not  the  less 
valuable  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  enjoj^ed  under  a  mild  and 
beneficent  restraint,  which  Avhilst 
it  admitted  full  and  free  enjoy- 
ment, permitted  no  excesses  full 
of  remorse  and  bitter  coiiscquen- 
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<_'es.  A  cheerful,  happy,  thriving, 
contented  people  thus  dwelt  in 
this  happy  valley,  adding  by  their 
simple  and  honest  labors  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  country, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  accu- 
mulated individual  stores  ;  leading 
generally  simple  virtuous  lives ; 
where  the  master  regarded  the 
slave  as  one  of  his  family  to  be 
clothed,  fed,  sheltered,  and  gov- 
erned as  he  would  one  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  where  the  slave  looked 
to  the  hand  of  his  master  as  the 
arm  that  would  protect  him  in 
distress,  and  defend  him  from  all 
harm,  and  .where  in  return  for  this 
friendly  patriarchal  care  and  pro- 
tection, he  cheerfully  rendered  a 
faithful  service,  obedience  and 
affection.  But  alas !  how  chang- 
ed. This  happy  valley,  like  oth- 
er happy  valleys  and  homes  of 
the  South,  has  been  invaded  by 
the  envious  yankee,  this  system 
which  he  could  not  understand  or 
make  his  own,  this  happiness  and 
content  which  he  could  not  appre- 
ciate or  enjoy,  he  must  therefore 
upturn  and  destroy.  Most  eftectu- 
ally  has  this  been  done.  Where 
once  dwelt  scores  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  happy  whites 
and  blacks,  now  may  be  seen  de- 
serted dwellings  and  desolated  up 
grown  fields  ;  where  once  was 
plenty,  comfort  and  ease,  may  now 
be  found  want,  vice,  misery.  The 
fruit  of  long  years  of  industry,  la- 
bor and  economy  has  been  in  four 
short  years  swept  aAvay,  as  a  fire 
consumes  the  dry  grass  ;  nothing 
is  left  to  the  whites  but  their  vir- 
tue, courage,  and  determined  re- 
liance upon  God — to  the  poor 
blacks  nothing  but  hai-d  labor,  a 
degraded  position,  vice,  want, 
prostitution,  misery,  and  final  de- 
struction ;  and  withal  the  change 
from  Southern  to  Yankee  masters. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  condition 
of  this  country,  I  may  state  here 
as  a  fact,  that  if  a  colossus  were 
to  stand  at  Norfleet  ferry  on  the 
Roanoke  river,  (a  point  about  half 
way  between  Plymouth  and  Wel- 


don,)  and  with  a  wand  represent- 
ing a  radius  of  thirty  miles  de- 
scribe a  circle,  there  would  be 
found  within  that  circle  areas  of 
land  equal  to  forty  thousand 
acres,  now  deserted,  which  five  or 
six  years  ago  were  cultivated,  in 
fields  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  peas, 
and  other  products,  furnishing 
food  for  man  and  beast,  and  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and 
individuals. 

A  serious  question  now  for  the 
future  of  this  country,  is  to  decide 
what  shall  be  done  with  these  and 
other  deserted  fields  in  the  South 
to  make  them  remunerative,  what 
done  with  the  black  population  to 
make  it  not  only  self-supporting, 
but  beneficial  to  the  State  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  or  in  other 
words  how  shall  the  system  of  la- 
bor be  regulated  amongst  us,  un- 
der the  changed  condition  of  af- 
fairs, to  make  it  profitable,  re- 
spectable and  happy. 

This  might  well  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  lengthened  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination, but  the  limits  of  this 
paper,  already  too  far  extended, 
will  not  admit  of  other  than  a  cur- 
sory and  suggestive  view.  I  trust 
some  more  able  writer  seeing,  this 
paper,  may  give  your  journal  and 
its  readers  the  benefit  of  a  tho- 
rough and  well  considered  essay 
on  this  point.  The  facts  to  which 
the  South  has  now  to  address  it- 
self and  fully  meet,  are — 1st.  That 
the  whole  system  of  labor  upon 
which  her  life,  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness rested  has  been  suddenly 
and  violently  upturned  and  de- 
stroyed ;  that  those  who  with  the 
strong  hand  committed  this  de- 
struction, have  oftered  no  help, 
nor  put  any  labor  in  its  place,  but 
on  the  contrary  have  placed  every 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, and  have  used  every  means 
and  every  eff'ort  to  make  the  de- 
struction they  have  wrought,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Southern  people, 
complete.  Nor  can  we  look  for 
aid  to  any  other  quarter,  for  in 
the  same  way  that  the  rest  of  the 
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world  by  an  unsympathizing,  im- 
passive calmness,  witnessed  and 
silently  aided  in  Our  destruction, 
so  now  do  they  view  the  com- 
pleteness of  that  ruin  with  the 
calmest  complacency.  The  South- 
ern people  have  then  to  look  for 
aid  to  none  but  themselves — they 
must,  by  God's  help,  work  out  their 
own  deliverance,  and  out  of  the 
elements  of  ruin  which  surround 
them  gradually  and  surely  erect  a 
new  system,  and  build  up  for 
themselves  a  future  happiness, 
wealth  and  greatness.  The  day 
of  '  Korthern  capital,' and  'For- 
eign Immigration,  and  white  la- 
bor is  a  delusion.  True  the  latter 
may  come  and  in  the  course  of 
long  years  will  come  ;  but  it  will 
onl}''  be  after  the  partial  if  not  the 
entire  disappearance  of  the  negro. 
At  present  the  South  has  the  negro, 
and  the  negro  only,  to  deal  with 
as  the  element  of  labor,  and  the 
question  is,  how  is  he  to  be  made 
profitable,  orderly,  and  effective. 
The  bitterness  which  now  exists 
among  the  Northern  people — with 
their  radical  and  hostile  action, 
and  with  the  disorganizing  pres- 
ence of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
makes  it  impossible  to  expect  much 
from  State  Legislation  ;  all  the 
States  have  already  done  what 
they  could,  to  frame  laws  suited 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
with  a  desire  to  make  the  black 
man  a  useful  and  happy  laborer  ; 
but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  views 
of  the  radicals,  and  they  wish  him 
to  be  suddenly  transformed,  by  no 
other  agency  than  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  into  citizens,  who  without 
intelligence,  education,  or  means, 
shall  have  all  the  rights,  all  the 
privileges,  and  the  same  social 
position,  as  those  who  were  a  year 
ago  their  masters,  who  possess 
every  thing  which  they  lack,  and 
who  are  superior  to  them  in  every 
thing  which  can  constitute  a  dif- 
ference between  men,  in  addition 
to  the  difference  of  race  and  color. 
The  only  hope  in  my  view  at  pres- 
ent, in  order  to  keep  the  black  man 


in  his  best  position,  and  thus  make 
of  him  a  profitable  laborer,  and 
useful  member  of  society,  is  to  op- 
pose to  these  efforts  of  Northern 
radicalism,  a  calm,  peaceful,  law- 
ful and  determined  passive  oppo- 
sition. If  the  negro  will  not  work 
as  a  laborer  fairly  and  honestly 
for  A,  then  let  not  B  employ  him 
without  the  consent  of  A.  If  C 
gives  his  laborers  fair  wages  and 
good  treatment,  let  not  D  entice 
them  away  by  offering  or  giving  a 
little  more.  Let  all  agree  upon 
that  which  is  fair  and  just,  and 
kind,  but  without  combination, 
and  let  all  honorably  adhere  to 
this  understanding.  Further,  let 
it  be  understood,  that  the  negro  is 
a  laborer,  and  must  like  all  labor- 
ers in  all  countries,  lift  himself 
by  labor  from  that  position.  The 
plan  which  some  have  adopted 
(as  far  as  I  can  learn,  without 
profit,)  of  farming  on  shares,  rent- 
ing them  land,  &c.,  is  injurious  to 
the  negro  both  as  a  laborer  and'  a 
man,  and  contrary  to  a  wise  pub- 
lic policy.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  matters  will  gradually  regu- 
late themselves,  and  that  individu- 
al interest  will  very  soon  dictate 
what  is  best  for  itself.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  while  this  individual 
interest  is  pursuing  its  interested 
and  contradictor}^  course,  what 
becomes  of  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
try? and  is  not  something  due 
from  each  individual  for  the  good 
of  the  whole?  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact,  and  there  is  no  fact 
which  can  be  sustained  by  more 
abundant  and  various  proof,  that 
any  other  system  of  hire  among 
the  laboring  classes  in  all  coun- 
tries than  that  of  stipulated  wages 
has  been  found  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  public,  the  land- 
holder, and  the  laborer ;  to  the 
public  because  it  fills  the  poor 
houses,  and  makes  idleness,  va-, 
grancy  and  crime  more  frequent; 
to  the  land-holder,  because  he  has 
more  poor  rates  and  taxes  to  pay, 
and  the  laborers  are  injured  ;  to 
the  laborer,  because  he  is  demoral- 
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ized.  This  is  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain,  of  France,  Ger- 
manjr,  of  the  Northern  IJnited 
States,  and  every  civiUzed  country 
where  free  labor  has  prevailed 
for  many  years.  Why  should  Ave 
not  protit  by  the  experience  of 
others  ?  Why  should  we  hope  to 
f^ucceed  in  experiments  which  they 
have  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  have  as  often  failed '?  Have 
we  not  lost  enough  already,  that 
we  wish  to  venture  more  ?  Have 
we  so  much  to  lose  that  we  can 
alibrd  to  be  the  victims  of  experi- 
ments V  i^o— the  true  position  of 
the  negro  is  that  he  is  a  laborer, 
made  so  by  events  over  which  he 
(once)  had  no  control;  let  him  un- 
derstand that  it  is  his  interest  to 
labor  well  and  faithfully  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  events  have 
placed  him  ;-— and  by  his  industry 
and  good  conduct  endeavor  to 
earn  a  good  name,  and  if  possible 
to  raiseliimself  into  a  more  eleva- 
ted i^osition,  where  his  wealth  and 
character  will  secure  him  all  the 
respect  to  which  he  is  entitled. — 
To  make  the  matter  more  practic- 
al ;  there  should  be  meetings  held 
in  every  county  in  every  State, 
where  the  views  concerning  labor 
would  be  fully  interchanged  ; 
where  a  fixir  price  for  the  different 
grades  of  labor  would  be  settled 
upon  as  a  general  opinion,  and 
Avhere  without  any  combination,  it 
would  be  generally  understood 
that  these  wages  and  no  more 
would  be  given,  and  that  the  la- 
borers would  be  discouraged  from 
violating  contracts  or  wandering 
about  in  search  of  day's  work. 

A  second  fact  which  has  to  be 
met  by  the  Southern  people  is, 
that  there  is  not  lal)or  enough 
now  in  the  country  to  supply  its 
wants,  or  to  support  its  popula- 
.*(tion,  and  furnish  exports.  This 
deficiency  in  the  agricultural 
want-s  of  the  country  (which  are 
its  most  important)  would-be  start- 
ling in  its  character  could  they  be 
exhibited  in  one  view  and  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  the  statistics  by 


me  to  prove  it  conclusively.  But 
it  is  a  fact  so  patent  to  any  man 
of  common  observation,  as  to  need 
only  the  simple  announcement  for 
its  admission.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  (and  this  by  Northern 
accoimts,)  the  black  population  of 
the  Southern  States  has  been  de- 
creased by  one  million  ;  this  leaves- 
three  millions.  From  this  number, 
of  the  women  who  formerly  labor- 
ed in  the  field  and  Avho  now  refuse 
to  labor,  one  fifth  may  be  deducted 
or  (50'>,000  ; — In  the  army  sav 
200,000.  These  woinen  and  chil- 
dren Avho  might  labor  in  the  field, 
but  Avho  now  earn  a  precarious 
support  in  cities  and  towns  400,- 
000, — number  of  children  too 
young  to  labor  1-5,  or  500,000  ;  va- 
grants, and  idlers,  rogues,  &c., 
100,000  ;  making  in  all  to  be  de- 
ditcted  from  the' 3,000,000,  1,800,- 
000,  leaving  as  laborers,  1,200,000. 
Take  from  this  -j,  to  represent 
small  and  feeble  hands,  and  Ave 
have  800,000  full  laborers  noAV 
standing,  out  of  a  population  of 
four  millions  Avho  four  3'ears  ago 
could  produce  a  force  representing 
full  laborers  to  the  amount  of  tAvo 
millions.  But  when  is  added  to 
this  deduction  ^,  to  be  taken  from 
the  800,000  full  laborers,  as  the 
amount  Avhich  they  lose  by  irregu- 
lar and  slack  ivork,  lost  time,  visit- 
ing, &c.,  &c.,  itleaA'es actually  only 
say  550,000  black  laliorers  in  South- 
ern fields.  But  the  evil  does  not 
stop  here,  for  those  Avho  have 
heretofore  been  producers,  are 
noAv  mere  consumers,  so  that  the 
amount  of  laborers  to  produce 
food  for  these  consumers  has  be- 
come a  fearful  necessit3\  It  is 
noAv,  as  if  upon  a  population  of 
550,000  laborers,  there  had  been 
suddenly  and  in  the  course  of 
one  night,  throAvn  an  additional 
population  of  one  million  and  a 
half  of  people,  Avho  refuse  to  work, 
and  quietly  sit  doAvn  and  say  "  I'se 
done,  and  feed  me  Avell. "  But  the 
bread  that  these  laborers  are  mak- 
ing is  needed   to  support  the   six 
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millions  of  whites  or  upwards,  (de- 
ducting white  laborers)  for  whom 
it  was  planted  and  who  are  to  pay 
them  for  it.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
to  these  laborers  and  to  all  classes 
there  must  come  comparative  want 
and  to  many  misery  and  starva- 
tion ?  This  is  a  fearful  problem 
the  South  has  to  work  out.  IIow 
is  this  1,800,000  idle  people  to  be 
.supported  without  making  all  suf- 
fer. Whence  is  the  labor  to  come 
which  shall  maintain  them  in  their 
idleness,  if  thus  to  maintain  them 
is  to  be  the  policy  forced  on  us  by 
r.urisrorthern  brethren.  Suppose 
iTom  this  1,800,000  withdraAvn 
from  the  fields  we  take  say  GOO,- 
000  w^ho  earn  in  cities,  towns,  and 
L'lsewhere  a  support  ;  leaving  1,- 
200,000  to  be  supported,  at  an 
average  price  say  one  dollar  a 
Ijushel  for  corn,  and  20  cts.  per  lb. 
for  bacon,  and  an  average  allow- 
ance of  13  bushels  of  the  former 
and  150  lbs.  of  the  latter  to  each 
person,  we  have  for  each  to  ex- 
pend ^13,00,  and  for  the  1,200,000, 
•'!r5l,600,000,  add  as  much  more  for 
their  clothing,  fuel,  house  rent,  sick 
bills,  stealage,  e^c,  and  we  will 
have  to  lose  and  expend  upon  this 
worse  than  worthless  population, 
who  a  few  years  ago  were  more 
than  self-sustaining,  a  sum  equal 
to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  way  in  which  these  difficul- 
ties may  be  met  and  overcome,  or 
greatly  remedied,  is — 1st.  By  com- 
munities and  individuals  refusing 
to  give  shelter  and  food,  and  pro- 
tection to  any  who  are  able  to 
w^ork  and  will  not  work.  2d.  By 
the  passage  of  State  laws  requir- 
ing all  persons  Avho  are  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  but  who  are  liv- 
ing in  idleness,  to  be  hired  out, 
or  placed  on  public  Avork.  3d. 
The  passage  of  laws  and  making 
appropriations  encouraging  immi- 
gration from  foreign  countries. 

The  first  of  these  plans  is  the 
surest  and  now  most  in  our  power; 
If  the  people  will  stand  by  each 
other  a  few  months  would  ptrove 
its  efficiencv.     The   2d  would  be 


most  curative  and  effectual,  but 
in  the  present  state  of  our  country 
it  is  impossible  for  the  South  to 
protect  herself  by  laws  of  her  own. 
Some  future  daj^  maj^  come — and 
Gfod  grant  that  it  be  not  far  dis- 
tant— when  a  sense  of  justice  and 
virtue  may  visit  the  minds  of  the 
aSTorthern  people,  and  force  them 
to  grant  tlie  Southern  States  the 
common  right  of  making  their  own 
laws.  In  the  meantime,  all,  or  the 
most,  that  the  States  can  do  to 
increase  its  producers,  is  by  the 
passage  of  judicious  laws  regula- 
ting atid  encouraging  immigra- 
tion— by  levying  taxes  and  making- 
appropriations  to  induce  a  good 
class  of  foreigners  to  dwell  among 
us,  and  by  aiding  the  formation' 
and  establishment  of  corporations 
and  companies  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  b}^  this  means  that  the 
north  and  w^est  have  been  built 
up,  and  it  is  by  the  introduction 
of  this  element  that  they  have 
gained  that  overwhelming  politi- 
cal and  material  ascendency  which 
enabled  them  to  work  our  com- 
plete destruction.  I  would  rather 
stand  upon  the  ancient  ways,  but 
it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  It  is  said 
the  best  way  to  fight  fire  is  with 
fire.  We  should  then  go  heartily 
into  the  work,  and  our  legislatttres 
frame  such  laws,  as  would  negoti- 
ate and  make  most  profitable  the 
introduction  of  this  kind  of  labor. 
But  if  the  Southern  people  would 
sink  party  and  seek  the  common 
good,  if  they  would  sternly  set 
their  faces  against  fraud,  corrup- 
tion, and  selfishness,  whether  it 
exhibits  itself  in  the  Preedmen's 
Bureau  or  elsewhere,  if  with  the 
high  purpose  to  treat  Avith  justice 
and  kindness  the  unforttmate  race 
of  ignorant  wretches  suddenly 
turned  loosed  upon  them,  they  yet 
determine  to  maintain  their  true 
position  of  virtuous,  mental  and 
social  superiority,  and  if  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  position  they 
honorably,  lirmly,  and  peacefully 
sustain  each  other,  and  without 
combination,  and  withoitt  temper. 
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oft'er  a  manful,  passive  resistance 
to  those  indignities,  insults,  and 
oppressions  which  a  radical  party 
is  forcing  upon  them,  I  believe 
the  day  will  soon  come,  and  this 
action  on  their  part  would  hasten 
it,  when  this  party  would  be  swept 
from  power  into  a  iDolitical  abyss 
deeper  than  any  into  which  wick- 
ed fanaticism  ever  sank  ;  and  when 
the  South,  her  rights  acknowledg- 


ed, her  political  freedom  establish- 
ed, would  be  at  liberty  to  make 
in  State  legislation  her  own  laws 
for  the  government  of  her  own 
people,  and  where  as  a  component 
and  equal  part  of  the  great  Con- 
federacy of  the  United  States  she 
would  march  and  lead  them  on  to 
a  greatness,  power,  prosj)erity, 
and  happiness,  hitherto  only 
dreamed  of  by  men  and  nations. 


True  aSToTioisrs  of  Equality. 
The  popular  notion  of  equality 
is  no  less  superficial  than  that  of 
liberty.  The  democrat  prizes  an 
outward  material  equality ;  not  that 
essential  inward  equality  that  is 
rooted  in  man's  humanity,  and 
that  exists  in  spite  of  all  outward 
differences.  Hence  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  essential  equality;  he 
must  have  an  outward  monotony 
of  condition.  The  people  must  all 
ride  in  the  same  cars,  and  sit  at 
the  same  table,  and  vote  at  the 
same  polling  place.  It  is  consider- 
ed a  degradation  for  one  to  serve 
another;  and  the  very  name  of 
servant  is  abominated.  In  all  this 
there  is  a  want  of  true  dignity  and 
worth  of  manhood,  but  it  is  a  weak- 
ness and  a  folly  to  rebel  against 
those  civil  and  domestic  distinc- 
tions which  originate  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  which,  therefore, 
carry  no  real  dishonor  with  them. 
Why  should  not  a  poor  man  con- 
sent to  ride  in  a  less  luxurious  car, 
paying  a  proportionate  fare,  as  well 
as  live  in  a  less  luxurious  house, 
paying  a  proportionate  rent?  So 
with  service.  There  is  nothing 
essentially  degrading  in  one  man 
performing  certain  menial  offices 
for  another.  The  degradation  ari- 
ses only  when  the  office  is  perform- 
ed in  a  menial  spirit.  In  itself, 
all  labor,  even  the  most  menial,  is 
honorable,  when  performed  in  the 
true  spirt  of  duty.  The  Ameri- 
cans will  cease  to  disparage  domes- 
tic service,  when   they  learn   to 


take  a  higher  view  of  human  equali- 
ty. The  false  views  of  equality 
now  rife,  leads  to  contradictions 
and  compromises  that  are  some- 
times almost  ludicrous ;  for  the  force 
of  things  is  always  in  contest  with 
fixlse  ideas. 

A  distinction  of  class  is  pretty 
generally  maintained  among  the 
traveling  and  hotel-living  public, 
by  virtue  of  the  national  chivalry 
for  the  ladies.  On  some  lines  there 
is  a  ladies'  car;  in  the  hotels  there 
are  ladies'  parlors,  ladies  ordina- 
ries, a  ladies'  saloon,  and  so  on; 
in  all  of  which  I  could  easily  see 
that  part  of  the  object ,  if  not  the 
whole,  was  to  get  quietly  and  de- 
cently over  the  theoretical  equali- 
ty among  the  sovereign  people.  1 1 
is  rather  curious  to  hear  their 
modes  of  address ;  a  laborer  is  al- 
ways this  gentleman;  whereas  a 
gentleman  in  dress  and  appearance 
is  this  man.  In  the  one  case  the 
poor  man  must  be  raised  to  a  level 
with  the  gentry;  in  the  other,  the 
gentleman  must  be  leveled  to  an, 
equality  with  the  people.  To  be 
called  a  man,  therefore,  is  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  your  gentility; 
to  be  called  gentleman,  infers  your 
want  of  position.  A  master-tailor 
said  to  me  to-day,  pointing  to  a 
coatless,  cross-legged  snip — '  thii? 
gentleman   will  fix  your  button.' 

Had  he  told  the  man  to  sew  ou 
my  button,  he  would  have  said, 
'Sam,  fix  this  man's  button. ' — liltir- 
Ung\s  Travels  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Some  serious  reflections  arose  to 
Olive  Hartwell  the  day  she  closed 
Jimmy  Smith's  eyes.  It  was  over, 
and  she  left  them  to  seek  Milly 
Brown.  She  was  a  woman  in 
peril,  and  should  hear  a  cry  of 
warning.  It  is  better  thus,  thought 
Olive,  as  she  met  them  both  and 
asked  them  to  drive  by  Mrs. 
Smith's  lodging.  "  How  is  that 
child.  Miss  Olive?"  asked  Mr. 
Harper. 

"  Better, "  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"Oh,  I  hate  to  go  to  such  pla- 
ces !"  whined  Milly. 

"We  all  do,"  added  Olive— 
"  but  I  particularly  desire  you  to 
go."  They  were  ushered  into  a 
chilly  room  lit  by  a  sepulchral 
looking  tallow  candle.  "  We 
mustn't  stay  long,  it  is  quite  dark 
already,"  shuddered  the  lady  in 
bright  warm  wrappings.  A  few 
pine  poles  smouldered  on  the 
hearth — something  undefinable 
tilled  the  room  with  heaviness, 
an  invisible  oppression  that  kept 
both  guests  silently  shrinking.  A 
pretty  tasselled  gauntlet  grasped 
Olive's  arm,  and  a  stifled  voice 
whispered,  "Indeed.  Olive,  I  see 
what  is  wanted  here — I'll  go  home 
and  send  some  wood  and  food,  it 
is  so  late  mamma  will  be  uneas}', 
I    had  better  not  stay  longer,  it 

might  disturb "      Her  words 

died  away  in  a  dim  fear  that  the 
sufferer  was  beyond  disturbance 
now. 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Harper, 
fumbling  in  his  pocket, — "any- 
thing that  I  can  do,  let  me  know, 
but  I  really  think  at  such  a  time 
a  visit  is  inappropriate." 

"I  need  you  now,"  answered 
Olive,  "sit  down. "  They  took  the 
two  split-bottomed  chairs,  patch- 

*  Continued  from  page  124. 
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ed  with  rags  and  cords,  and  eh* 
stood  with  her  hand  on  the  shelf, 
that  served  for  a  mantle,  above 
the  newly  kindled  fire,  looking 
down  upon  them.  There  were  two 
children,  covered  with  a  shawl 
from  which  protruded  four  rough 
little  feet,  among  the  ashes  in  th« 
opposite  corner. 

"  The  father  of  those  children," 
began  Olive,  "invested  every- 
thing he  owned  in  the  firm  of 
'  Harper  &  Co. '  He  was  a  good 
man  and  a  brave  one,  who  served 
his  country  until  he  took  con- 
sumption, of  which  he  died.  Mr. 
Harj)er,"  said  she  abruptly,  "I 
have  statements  to  make  against 
you ;  when  I  have  finished  you 
may  reply  to  them." 

"  He  left  his  wife  and  childreM 
in   a  pretty,    tasteful   cottage   on 
Front   Street,  No.    10.      You  re- 
member the  place.     When  house- 
hold stores  and  money  gave  out, 
the  widow  went  to  remind  her  hus- 
band's friend  and  partner  of  soma 
papers  of  which  he  had  spoken. — 
Her  memory  was  good,   she  re- 
membered the  spot  in  the  desk 
where  he  kept  them  and  explain- 
ed  the  contents  which  would   se- 
cure to  her  competence  at  least. — 
Mr.  Harper's  memory  was  at  fault, 
he  listened  kindly,  but  could  not 
recall  any  such   conversation   or 
any  such  papers — would  look  how- 
ever, and  see  what  could  be  done 
for  her — in  the  meantime  advised 
her  to  go  to  work — no  more  wasi 
coming  to  her  from    the    firm — 
in  fact  Smith,  poor  fellow  !  died  iu 
his  debt.   She  went  to  him  again — 
was  sorry  to  trouble  him,  but  her 
work  failed  to  support  her.    He 
opened  the  desk   she  described — 
she  looked  for  herself  and  found 
no  papers  there — his  mind  must 
have     wandered,     poor     fellow ! 
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Another  visit,  Mr.  Harper's  sym- 
pathy was  redoubled,'  but  duty 
was  inexorable,  it  was  due  to  the 
public  to  satisfy  its  claims.  Not 
his — oh,  no  indeed  I  If  the  debt 
was  to  him,  she  should  never  be 
troubled  by  it,  but  the  house  and 
lot  must  be  sold  for  other  men's 
claims.  Smith  was  a  good  fel- 
low, so  honest  and  liberal,  but 
he  died  insolvent !  She  had  bet- 
ter sell  furniture  also,  and  if  any- 
thing was  realized  beyond  the 
claims,  she  might  invest  it — he 
would  attend  to  it  all — she  must 
go  home  to  work  and  bear  it  like 
a  woman." 

The  man  writhed  before  her, 
but  smiled  ironically  in  her  face  as 
she  paused  in  her  narrative  to  re- 
member figures. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  took  herself,  three 
children,  one  bed,  a  trunk  and  a 
few  chairs  out  of  the  house  ;  every- 
thing else  was  sold  for  six  thou- 
sand dollars.  She  never  saw  one 
dime — kind  Mr.  Harper  regretted 
the  sacrifice — real  estate  was  a 
drug  in  the  market — the  sales  were 
four  thousand  dollars  behind  his 
calculations,  but  he  would  give 
her  work  to  do  and  she  must  keep 
mp  bravely. 

"  Whole  months  of  toil  went  for 
barely  enough  to  sustain  life.  Jim- 
my became  a  white  slave,  and  ran 
errands,  built  fires,  held  Mr.  Plar- 
per's  horse  and  blacked  his  boots, 
for  a  piece  of  tainted  meat,  a  cast 
off  garment,  or  a  pan  of  meal  as 
his  wages.  He  died  of  pneumo- 
nia, and  his  mother  made  shirts 
by  his  death-bed,  stitching,  stitgh- 
ing  away  with  stooped  shoulders, 
hollow  cheeks  and  dim  eyes,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day. — 
Small  item  but  worthy  of  record 
when  meal  is  fifteen  dollars  per 
bushel,  and  the  poor  must  live  on 
meal." 

"  Why  in  the  world  didn't  she 
let  her  circumstances  be  known  V" 
asked  Milly.  "  I  carried  some 
tracts  there  when  I  was  on  the 
visiting  committee,  but  she  nev- 
er said  a  word  about  starving." 


"  She  was  too  proud  to  beg — did 
she  ask  you  for  work  ?"  inquired 
Olive. 

"  Yes  I  believe  she  did,  oh  yes, 
I  remember  now,  she  did,  but  I 
had  my  dresses  all  made  at 
Madame  Gillette's,  she  always 
tricks  one  up  so  stylish." 

"Many  benevolent  persons" 
continued  Olive  ignoring  Madame 
Gillette's  existence,  "would  have 
assisted  her,  had  she  not  been  pa- 
raded by  Mr.  Harper  as  his  espe- 
cial charge,  and  represented  by 
him  as  doing  well.  You  have 
pledged  yourself  to  him  tor  a  few 
gaudy  ornaments,  to  pamper  your 
besetting  sin,  when  he  is  an  extor- 
tioner, a  speculator  upon  the  wants 
of  helpless  women  and  children, 
whose  protectors  are  defending 
him,  and  you  and  me,  in  honorable 
warfare.  You  smile  as  if  it  were 
a  trifling  accusation,  but  it  stands 
as  a  heavy  sin  at  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  justice.  '  Nor  thieves, 
nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
revllers,  no)'  extortioners  shall  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God. '  This 
is  only  one  family—  God  only  knows 
how  many  more  will  bear  witness 
against  him  there  I  There  were 
comforts  in  that  other  home — look 
around  you,  what  is  here  ?  There, 
were  luxuries  of  life — here,  is  hun- 
ger for  its  necessaries.  When  1  re- 
turned from  Richmond,  they  were 
famishing  on  one  meal  a  day,  and 
the  mother  working  on  for  a  prom- 
ise to  p((y.  I  have  heard  him 
speak  of  the  evils  of  slavery —what 
is  this  ?  Hunger,  cold,  tiiirsi,  ig- 
norance, nakedness  and  pain  in- 
flicted on  his  own  race,  by  the 
usurer,  who  has  withheld  the  wages 
of  honest  toil." 

Her  face  glowing  with  earnest- 
ness, Olive  lifted  the  shawl  and 
pointed  to  the  pinched  faces,  that 
months  of  wholesome  food  and 
care  could  scarcely  restore  to  the 
roundness  of  childhood. 

"  Look  on  these,  but  there  are 
witnesses  more  terrible — come  I"  ' 

They  rose  mechanically — her 
strong    will    oarrying    its    way 
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across  the  narrow  room — following 
her  where  a  faded  curtain  waved 
to  and  fro  in  the  shadowy  light — 
behind  its  folds  to  the  table  where 
it  was,  that  which  they  dared  not 
whisper,  which  lay  like  a  glacier 
upon  the  spirit.  She  laid  back 
the  thin  white  muslin,  and  held 
the  dim  light  close  that  they  might 
see  two  faces  vying  with  each  oth- 
er in  stony  whiteness — mother, and 
child  were  dead.  Under  burdens 
too  greivous  to  be  borne,  two  wea- 
ry toilers  had  fallen  into  rest ! 

"  My  last  witnesses  are  before 
you — answer  them  I"  They  were 
unanswered  except  by  Milly's 
tears — she  pleaded  like  a  child  to 
be  taken  away.  At  the  door,  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  remorse,  the  man 
turned  to  offer  money. 

"Keep  your  unholy  gains," 
said  Olive  scornfully,  "  money  was 
not  my  object  in  bringing  you 
here.  I  would  save  her  from 
deeper  perjury,  and  you  from  the 
eurse  of  the  living  and  the  dead." 

The  door  closed  on  them — to 
profit  by,  or  spurn  the  lesson  as 
they  willed— her  task  was   done. 

Milly  went  home  to  spring  into 
bed  with  hysterics,  to  give  vent  to 
reproaches  against  Olive  for  being 
so  stern  and  cruel,  to  rise  late 
next  morning,  sip  wine  and  plunge 
into  an  excess  of  gaiety  in  order 
to  revive  her  spirits. 

Mr.  Harper  and  his  affianced 
dashed  through  the  streets  a  few 
days  after  that  scene  of  wretched- 
ness, in  exuberant  spirits  at  crea- 
ting a  stir  with  that  new  phaeton, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  spirited  horses 
in  shining  harness. 

"  Wasn't  Miss  Hartwell  a 
strange,  wild  sort  of  a  woman?" 
asked  he. 

'  Yes,  she  wouldn't  understand 
aiiybody . ' '  lie  winced  under  that 
remark,  knowing  that  she  under- 
stood him  too  well,  but  rallied  to 
rejoin — "  Strong-minded  'woman, 
that  1"  "She  cannot  bear  me," 
said  Milly  looking  lamb-like,  "and 
its  only  because  I  loyed  you  in- 


stead of  her  brother,  as  if  I  could 
help  it." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  tri- 
umphant lover,  clearing  his  throat 
with  an  important  air. 

"  He  was  a  good  enough  fel- 
low," continued  the  soft  voiced 
lamb,  "but  so  prosy  and  senti- 
mental— with  his  odd  ways — and 
so  sensitive  I" 

"What  a  fool !"  exclaimed  the 
other  wisely.  "By  the  way,  you 
didn't  believe  half  that  crazy  girl 
said  the  other  night  ?" 

"  Oh  no  indeed  I  Didn't  I  tell 
you  it  was  all  spite  and  nothing 
else  ?  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  her 
once,  but  she  is  so  wrapped  up  in 
her  brother  Algernon,  she  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height  and 
muttered  '  perjured  /'  between  her 
white  teeth,  until  I  was  glad  to 
get  away." 

"  A  terrible  temper  I"  rejoined 
he,  compressing  his  thin  lips. 

"  Oh  dear  mw  I  Let's  don't 
talk  about  such  things,  it  always 
makes  me  sick  to  worry,  it  made 
me  just  as  sick  as  I  could  be  the 
other  night  seeing  those  horrid 
people  ;  oh,  you  don't  know  how 
sick  I  was  1  Just  as  sick,  and  I 
cried  and  cried  I"  bleated  the  in- 
nocent lamb. 

"Poor  thing!" 

"Yes,  I  couldn't  help  it,  you 
know,  I"m  so  foolish  and  tender 
hearted.  Where  did  you  get  those 
dear  sweet  horses  V" 

"  In  a  trade  with  an  old  man  in 
the  country.  I've  a  mind  to  give 
them  to  the  Confederate  service — I 
guess  I  shall  do  that." 

"  Oh,  now  don't  I"  pleaded  she, 
"  you  are  always  giving  away 
everything  you  get ;  novy  keep  these 
for  me  I" 

He  had  passed  himself  off  for  an- 
impressing  agent,  obtained  them 
for  half  their  value,  from  a  farm, 
where  the  land  was  broken  up.  by 
hoes  instead  of  ploughs  in  conse- 
quence. A  calculation  of  the 
probable  amount  cleared  by  that 
clever  trick  of  his  was  made  as- 
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they  dashed  along  ;  two  thousand 
dollars  were  allowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, he  gave  the  old  man  one 
thousand  and  they  were  already 
sold  privately  for  three  times  the 
government  price.  Occasionally 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber, 
Milly  confessed  to  herself  that 
those  were  grave  charges  against 
him,  but  then  matters  of  great 
weight  were  in  progress.  There 
were  new  dresses — at  least  twenty 
of  them,  (Mrs.  Smith  had  one 
when  she  died,  we  need  very  little 
however  going  out  of  the  world) 
three  new  bonnets,  loves  of  bon- 
nets !  One  for  full  dress,  another 
to  travel  in,  and  a  "  hack  about," 
— and  laces — the  softest,  richest 
coft'ee-colored  laces  !  The  dainti- 
est of  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  boots 
and  ribbons — then  the  linens,  no 
bride  in  the  place  ever  had  such  a 
completely  elegant  set,  even  be- 
fore the  wai- ;  they  were  imported 
— had  run  the  blockade  by  order  of 
the  bridegroom — he  Avas  certainly 
the  dearest  man  !  So  generous 
and  so  proud  of  her  appearance  in 
society.  Bnt  the  crowning  beau- 
ty of  all  the  prett}'  things  that 
surrounded  her  was  tlie  veil,  it 
was  longer  by  a  yard  tlian  Sue 
Moore's,  all  the  girls  said  so  that 
had  a  peep  at  its  Heeey  folds  ; — the 
hride  elect  turned  the  key  of  her 
room  door  and  donned  tlie  laces 
and  orange  blossoms  daily  to 
mark  the  eliect,  and  soliloquize  on 
her  good  fortune.     ''  People  might 


say  what  thej"^  pleased,  but  it  took 
nice  things  to  make  her  happ}'^,  she 
liked  to  eat  bonbons,  and  wear 
pretty  white  dresses,  and  plumed 
bonnets,  and  jewels,  and  she  wasn't 
going  to  sacrifice  her  beauty  to  a 
poor  penniless  wretch,  like  Alger- 
non, just  to  please  him  and  his  sis- 
ter. They  were  getting  poor  any- 
how— and  so  stuck  up  !  The  day 
would  come  when  Olive  would  re- 
pent being  so  cruel  to  the  first 
woman  in  the  place."  Here  the 
soliloquy  Avould  assume  an  amia- 
ble, patronizing  tone — "  and  she'd 
forgive  her  and  make  her  a  few 
handsome  presents  just  to  make 
her  feel  bad,  you  know." 

They  were  married  in  grand 
style,  every  one  knew  exactly  how 
much  the  bridegroom's  suit  cost, 
how  many  bridal  presents,  and 
precisely  the  number  of  garment* 
in  the  splendid  trousseau.  Men 
and  women  who  had  a  secret  con- 
tempt for  both  parties  flocked  to 
the  reception  to  congratulate  the 
bride  and  bestow  costly  gifts  upon 
her,  as  politic  members  of  society, 
when  they  knew  she  had  married 
a  scoundrel.  Why  did  they  not 
rise  in  the  majesty  of  truth  and 
condemn  him  V  Wickedness  stalks 
boldly  abroad  upheld  by  the  com- 
mon plea — "  It  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness." Fudge  !  it  is  the  business 
of  all  who  know  the  truth  to  tell 
it.  One  brave  woman  had  dono 
hii.-  part  in  another  scene  and  left^ 
it  botwoen  them  and  their  God. 


OHAPTKK   IV. 


Algernon  Ilartwell  languished 
in  prison  from  a  neglected  wound,- 
cold  and  hunger.  Added  to  the 
torture  of  imprisonment  to  a  rest- 
less spirit,  was  the  pain  of  silence. 
Letters  were  so  long  coming,  and 
when  they  did  arrive,  how  tantali- 
zing was  the  half  page  allowed  by 
the  authorities  !  If  they  contain- 
ed one  word  beyond  the  allotted 
space,  officers  read  them  for  their 
own  amusement,  or  lit  their  pipea 
with  the  torn  pages  in  the  pres- 


ence of  men  pining  for  a  word 
from  home.  ^^■lH>u  the  fevered 
yearning  for  a  faithless  womau 
Avas  over  in  his  Avasted  frame,  a 
surgeon  said  No.  140  had  died  of 
nostalgia.  Low  and  clearly  spo- 
ken were  his  messages  for  home — 
when  speech  failed  how  inexpressi- 
bly touching  that  gesture  to  be  lift- 
ed to  the  light,  that  he  might  look 
beyond  the  narrow  cell,  that  hi* 
wistful  eyes  might  rest  once  moro 
on  the  skies  that    were  80  blue 
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above  Iiis  sunny  land  !  Lower 
fell  that  whispered  word  of  part- 
ing, Aveaker  the  sad  movement  of 
his  emaciated  hand,  but  South- 
ward waved  the  hand  and  South- 
ward gazed  the  eyes  until  death 
set  the  captive  free.  The  letter 
came  at  last.  Sydney  Clarke 
opened  it,  sitting  by  him  in  the 
prison  dead  house — even  there  he 
ground  his  teeth  in  bitterness^ 
laid  back  the  covering  of  the  dead 
to  speak  aloud  of  treachery,  but 
the  strange  unearthly  beauty  that 
hovers  around  that  dreamless  sleep 
checked  his  violence. 

Touched  by  the  strong  resem- 
blance to  one  fairer  and  dearer 
still,  in  anguish  for  a  faithful  sis- 
ter's grief,  he  stroked  the  short 
brown  hair  tenderly  for  her  sake, 
and  only  whispered  in  thankful- 
ness that  one  noble  heart  was  still- 
ed before  it  was  broken. 

The  residence  occupied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harper,  with  their  re- 
tinue of  servants,  could  scarcely  be 
reeognized  as  the  same  which  the 
Smiths  vacated  when  their  rever- 
ses came.  Additions  and  improve- 
ments had  changed  the  cottage 
into  a  stylish  mansion  without, 
and  still  greater  was  the  change 
within.  Disorder,  discontent,  vi- 
tuperation, inelegant  abuse  and 
eternal  misery,  had  slowly  and 
surely  come.  Selfishness  had  been 
the  actuating  principle  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  sham  of  appearances 
was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  dis- 
gusting and  demonstrative  to  be- 
holders. The  man  who  lavished 
gifts  on  his  wife  as  the  lay  figure 
of  his  fortune,  instituted  a  system 
of  discipline,  watchfulness,  in 
short  a  tyranny  in  his  household 
under  which  the  petted  doll  re- 
belled, and  disgraceful  wrangling 
for  the  mastery  ensued.  He  was 
a  tyrant  over  every  one  under 
him,  just  as  he  had  tyrannized 
over  the  father  until  he  had  only 
unwound  from  his  thumb  to  drop 
into  his  grave;  he  also  conquered, 
as  he  termed  it,  wife,  servants, 
horses,  dogs  ; — in  fact  every  living 


creature,  brute  or  human,  was 
pampered  by  bribery  until  they 
served  a  purpose  and  then  subjected 
to  insult  and  abuse.  Scenes  were 
enacted  that  would  have  been  lu- 
dicrous enough  performed  on  a 
public  stage,  but  the  reality  made 
them  piteous  and  shameful  to  be- 
hold. When  he  imparted  the  se- 
cret of  their  marriage  to  her  in  a 
drunken  passion,  self  respect 
should  have  driven  her  forever 
from  his  presence,  but  she  could 
not  give  up  her  idols.  Tears  were 
an  institution  with  Mrs.  Harper, 
at  her  command  at  any  moment, 
and  pretty  eflfective  they  were  at 
first,  for  her  husband  generally 
banged  the  door  in  her  face  with 
an  oath  when  the  crying  spells 
came  on ;  eventually,  however, 
they  proved  a  failure.  Fas- 
cinations were  called  into  action, 
but  they  faded  fast  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  silly  idleness — an  un- 
combed head,  unbrushed  teeth  and 
soiled  tie  above  a  fancy  morning 
dress  with  greasy  satin  facings, 
soon  failed  to  inspire  respect  or 
affection.  So  it  came  to  be  a  com- 
mon thing  to  throw  oif  the  little 
dingy  hands  angrily  when  they 
came  about  with  playful  arts  to 
win  a  new  dress,  or  a  fresh  supply 
of  bank  bills.  Then  from  words 
came  blows,  but  actual  misery 
never  entered  the  breast  of  the 
shallow  creature  until  work  was 
required  of  her,  she  groaned  under 
tasks  that  would  have  been  sweet 
in  happier  homes,  and  because  of 
her  groans  it  was  heaped  upon  her 
with  the  constant  taunt  that  she 
had  been  sold  by  her  father  to  pay 
"his  debts,  that  she  was  his  slave 
as  surely  as  the  negroes  he  had  in 
the  kitchen  and  field.  Two  vio- 
lent tempers  clashed  in  vulgar  al- 
tercations or  personal  encounters 
— still  vanity  kept  its  train  of  ex- 
cesses and  outside  glitter  for  the 
world  to  look  upon.  She  fluttered 
in  church  like  a  peafowl  at  his 
side,  with  a  degree  of  complaisance 
unequalled  except  in  him — one 
Sunday  morning,  while  the  rich 
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attire  so  wonderfully  becoming, 
covered  a  great  bruise  on  her 
shoulder  left  there  by  his  hand  in 
their  last  connubial  conflict.  He 
assisted  her  in  the  carriage  after 
services  with  an  air  of  protective 
tendernerness,  to  be  driven  off — 
bowing  and  smiling  recognitions 
around,  as  the  admiring  world  in 
general,  and  prudent  papas  and 
mammas  in  particular,  exclaimed 
in  hearing  of  single  daughters — 
' '  What  a  splendid  match  that 
was  !" 

That  day  at  dinner  as  she  was 
helping  her  husband  to  soup  with 
a  silver  ladle,  weilded  gracefully 
by  a  plump  hand,  washed  white 
for  a  display  of  blazing  rings  and 
bracelets,  both  enjoying  as  much 
as  possible  the  "  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith,"  Olive  Hart- 
well,  crazed  by  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  her  brother 's  death, 
fell  exhausted  and  speechless  be- 
fore them.  Doubtless  a  natural 
impulse  to  reproach  his  deceiver 
had  been  the  animating  influence — 
but  it  was  from  the  stern  words  of 
S3'duey  Clarke  that  Milly  learned 
his  fate.  She  fell  into  hysterics, 
and  Mr.  Harper  coolly  returned  to 
his  dinner,  with  an  oath  or  two  at 
the  confounded  fuss  about  nothing, 
as  Sidney  lifted  Olive  and  car- 
ried her  home. 

New  tronbles  began — without 
oaring  a  fig  for  his  wife's  love,  the 
littleness  of  his  nature  displayed 
itself  in  furious  jealousy,  even  of 
the  dead.  Her  remorse  was  seiz- 
ed on  as  a  means  of  torment,  and 
torment  her  life  became.  Such  a 
home  !  Avarice,  dishonesty,  fri- 
volity, jealousy,  cruelty,  and 
shamelessness. 

Sydney  Clarke  was  passing  the 
house  one  evening  and  heard 
smothered  cries  for  help  and  mer- 
cy. Obeying  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment he  rushed  in  to  see  a  delicate 
woman  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
a  human  beast  laying  the  lash 
across  her  shoulders,  who  heard 
nothing  in  his  wild  rage  as  he 
stopped  for  breath  to  exclaim — 


"  Now  you'll  quit  sniffling  around 
me,  for  that  dead  lover  of  yours, 
will    you  V"      Before    the    words 
were  fairly  spoken,  the  whip   was 
wrenched  from  his  grasp  and  the 
"  Hon.  Mr.  Harper  "  received  his 
dues  for  once.     When  he  begged, 
like  a  cowarly  dog  as  he  was,  the 
man  who  ignored  the  sickly  fallacy 
of  non-interference  between  man 
and  wife,  in  his  high  creed  of  jus- 
tice and  honor,  turned  away  scorn- 
fully as  if  he  had  performed  a  me- 
nial task  of  duty.     Blind  fear  of 
being  again   alone  with  her  hus- 
band was  Milly 's   salvation — she 
drew  up  her  dress  over  the  striped 
shoulders   with  trembling  fingers, 
and   accepted    the    protection    of 
Col.  Clarke  to  her  mother's  roof. 
Diamonds  wore   a  sickening  hue 
on  the  hands  clutching  his    arm 
and  hanging  to  the  ears,  turning 
at  every  sound  in  fear  of  pursuit. 
A   suit  for  divorce  was  entered, 
the   trial    came   on.      Disclosures 
were  made,    which    should   have 
been  brought  forth  at  the  grand 
wedding.     It  was   amply   proven 
that    the    charges   of   fraud    and 
theft   made  against  him  by  Olive 
Hartwell  in  a  private  way  were 
true — that  he  had  practiced  a  refin- 
ed system  of  cunning  and  cruelty 
on   every  one   in  his   power,  had 
played    the   part   of   usurer    and 
speculator  with  a  high  hand.     All 
this  the   people  were  jirepared  for 
by  their  own  personal  losses,  but 
tlie  astounding    developments  in 
the   case  were  made  by  a  foreign 
looking  woman  with  five  children 
on  the  stand,  who  swore  that  he 
was   her  lawful  husband,    whom 
she  liad  manied  when  he  was  in 
jail  at  St.  Louis,  where   she  was 
laundress  for  the  prisoners.     Up- 
on being  questioned  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense  for   which  he 
was   imprisoned,   she  drew  some 
greasy  well  worn  papers  from  her 
pocket,  which  proved,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  whom  it  might  con-j 
cern,  that  he  was  her  husband,  andj 
had  served  out  the  usual  period  oi  _ 
imprisonment  for  stealing  horses.  ' 
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So  poor  sobbing  Milly's  marri- 
age was  pronounced  "null  and 
void  "  and  slie  left  the  court  crim- 
soned with  shame  at  having  been 
the  victim  of  such  a  consummate 
villain.  A  committee  of  respecta- 
ble gentlemen  informed  him  that 
the  hour  for  the  next  train,  was 
the  utmost  limit  of  their  endurance 
of  his  foul  presence.  His  depar- 
ture took  place  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous manner  than  his  arrival, 
the  real  wife  and  her  incumbran- 
ces were  of  the  party.  A  strong 
:smell  of  gin  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere as  they  entered  the  cars, 
he  protesting  against  her  compa- 
ny, and  she  in  an  equally  violent 
manner  assuring  him  that  she 
would  dog  his  steps  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  that  she  meant  to 
have  some  of  his  ill-gotten  money 
for  herself  and  the  children. — 
"And,"  added  she,  rubbing  her 
rough  fist  in  his  face,  "if  I'once 
git  ye  to  hum,  my  man,  I'll  show 
je  who's  boss  of  my  shanty  !" — 
The  villain  was  placarded  over  the 
South.  He  published  an  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  "  a  union  man 
during  the  rebellion "  in  the 
Northern  journals  of  civilization, 
but  was  seen  no  more  in  that  lo- 
cality until  he  rode  into  A 

with  an  air  of  ease  and  triumph 
as  a  pilot  to  the  raiders  who  de- 
stroyed that  place.  Olive  Hart- 
well  ran  out  of  a  burning  house 
against  a  torch  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  whom  she  recognized  as  her 
■old  enemy.  To  save  parley  with 
him  and  escape  from  the  contami- 
nation of  his  presence  she  relin- 
quished the  few  valuables  she 
possessed  at  his  command.  He 
met  Milly  during  his  exploits  in 
that  famous  victory  over  women 
and  children,  but  she  sustained  no 
greater  injury  than  the  appropria- 
tion of  certain  articles  of  silver  in 
her  possession,  and  hearing  her 
name  in  familiar  jest  among  the 
house-burners. 

"  I  say,"  shouted  one  of  them, 
as  he  folded  one  of  her  handsomest 
dresses  for  a  saddle  blanket  "it 


went  right  hard  -svithyou,  I  guess, 
when  you  found  you  weren't  mar- 
ried after  all,  if  he  was  a  Yankee!" 

"  And  you  married  one  of  Gene- 
ral Sheridan's  bummers,  hey  ?" 
asked  another. 

One  of  the  men  informed  some 
persons  who  were  curious  enough 
to  inquire,  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  Athens  of  America,  who  had 
been  sent  out  on  various  missions 
of  philanthropy,  such  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  tracts  to  the  benight- 
ed South,  and  arms  to  the  down 
trodden  slaves.    At  the  time  of  his 

appearance  in  A ,  he  was  in 

regular  employment  as  a  spy  and 
general  informer  of  the  movements 
of  the  Confederate  army,  his  real 
name  was  "Uriah  Butler," 
through  which  he  claimed  distant 
relationship  to  the  Beast.  A  ru- 
mor has  since  reached  the  citizens, 
that  in  a  hand  to  hand  struggle 
for  an  old  pocket  book  containing 
the  hoarded  treasure  of  a  burly 
negro,  the  latter  demonstrated  the 
problem  of  equality  and  the  right 
of  property,  by  the  forcible  argu- 
ment of  murder.  Plad  not  the  ab- 
dication of  Satan  already  become  ' 
a  possibility,  in  consideration  of 
the  number  of  clerical  and  politi- 
cal aspirants  to  the  throne,  the 
"Hon.  Uriah  Butler"  might  justly 
be  considered  as  a  candidate  for 
that  position,  at  all  events,  it  is 
safe  to  presume  that  the  lower  re- 
gion has  become  the  theatre  of 
civil  war,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  may  speculate  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  damned. 

Milly  Brown  has  grieved  as  sore- 
ly as  such  beings  can,  for  her  mis- 
spent life,  but  dries  her  tears  like 
a  simple  child  to  go  into  spasm'odic 
ecstacies  over  the  last  fashion  plate 
at  Madame  Gillette's,  or  eat  bon- 
bons at  Mons.  Cuisine's.  When 
her  butterfly  friends  fell  off  with  a 
vulgar  stare  in  her  face  as  a  means 
of  cutting  her  acquaintance,  when 
her  darling  "  society  "  turned  the 
cold  shoulder  upon  its  slave,  the 
woman  who  came  to  her  relief^ 
who  helped  her  to  regain  her  for- 
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mer  position,  who  won  pity  for  her 
instead  of  censure  as  a  guilty  mon- 
ster, was  the  object  of  her  former 
abhorrence,  the  strong-minded 
and  great-hearted  Olive  Hartwell. 

Col.  Sydney  Clarke  carried  the 
wife  he  had  "  won  in  Dixie  "  back 
to  his  native  city,  Baltimore, 
where  her  loveliness  is  the  subject 
of  warmest  encomiums  in  that 
circle  of  noble  women  who  have 
broken  bread  to  a  hungry  people. 

"What  do  you  think,"  said 
Milly  to  Mr,  Fashio  IS'oble,  "now 
just  guess  the  sort  of  a  wedding 
Olive  had." 

' '  Oh,  I  heard  it  was  very  select, 
nobody  there  but  a  few  disabled 
soldiers." 

"  Nobody  ?"  continued  Milly, 
"  the  house  was  jammed.  Col. 
Clarke  had  his  favorites  from  his 
old  regiment  for  his  share  of  the 
guests,  more  empty  sleeves  and 
crutches  than  ever  got  together 
out  of  a  hospital  !" 

"And  h&r  guests?"  curiously 
inquired  Mr.  [N^oble,  caressing  his 
moustache. 

"You'll  just  kill  yourself  laugh- 
ing," screamed  she,  "the  whole 
Orphan  Asylum !" 

"Ha,  ha  I  it  must  have  been 
amusing  I" 

"Oh,  very  !  They  say  when 
the  men  hobbled  up  on  their 
crutches,  and  the  orphans  cluster- 
ed around  to  congratulate  them  it 
was  really  pretty  too.  You  know 
everybody  used  to  say  Olive  was 
too  strong-minded  to  cry  like  oth- 
er women,  its  all  a  mistake  1  An 
old  man  went  up  after  the  cere- 
mony, a  very  old  man  they  say, 
with  a  head  as  white  as  snow,  and 
Olive  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
but  he  had  no  hand  to  shake  with 
ker  and  when  she  saw  both  arms 


were  oflF  at  the  shoulders,  they  say 
she  wept  outright  like  a  baby  !" 

"Is  it  possible  ?  She  is  certain- 
ly crazy  on  the  subject  of  Con- 
federate soldiers   and  orphans  !" 

"  Not  crazier  than  the  Colonel — 
his  bridal  gifts  were  the  strangest 
I  ever  heard  of,  it  was  the  funniest 
thing !  You  couldn't  guess  to 
save  your  life  I" 

"A  set  of  Aqua  Marina  ?  Dia- 
monds ?  Pearls?  His  plantation 
on  Red  river  ?"  guessed  Fashio. 

"No,  no  indeed!  Those  two 
orphan  children  of  Smith's,  that 
she  had  been  taking  care  of  since 
their  mother's  death  !" 

"  You  don't  tell  me  so  ?  Real- 
ly ?    Gracious  me,  what  a  man  I" 

"Yes,  he  adopted  them  both 
and  carried  all  three  on  to  Bal- 
timore." 

"Well,  well  I" 

Col.  Clarke  has  a  spot  on  his 
cheek  and  a  trifle  of  a  limp  in  his 
gait,  but  he  regards  himself  paid 
off  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. They  live  in  simple  ele- 
gance, and  though  moving  in  the 
first  circle  in  the  city,  it  is  a  nota- 
ble fact  that  his  wife  eschews  ex- 
cesses, in  the  shape  of  tillers  and 
waterfalls.  Her  brains  have  not 
taken  refuge  in  a  club  of  hair  vy- 
ing and  parallel  with  the  head  pro- 
per, or  a  series  of  kinks  commonly 
called  "coiffure  d'  Afrique,"  pe- 
culiar to  the  equality  persuasion. — 
On  the  contrary,  the  croAvning 
adornment  of  her  person  is  the 
wealth  of  natural  hair  which  forms 
a  soft  undulating  outline  around 
her  fine  face,  and  is  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  graceful  whirl  above 
her  neck  by  an  ebony  cross  stud- 
ded with  golden  stars — a  cherished 
relic  of  tne  prison  life  of  her  be- 
loved husband. 
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FIRST  LOVE. 

BY   cor,.  BUOHRING   H.   JOWB3. 

In  the  blithesome  days  of  boyhood — 

In  the  unforgotten  past, 
Stamped  upon  my  heart's  fresh  surface. 

Was  an  image  that  shall  last. 
'Twas  a  form  of  girlish  beauty, 

Tresses  auburn — eyes  of  blue, 
And  a  voice  so  soft  and  lute-like 

Told  a  spirit  chaste  and  true. 

And  I  loved  that  little  maiden — 

I,  a  boy  of  summers  ten, 
With  such  passions  wild  and  tender 

As  one  never  feels  again  ; 
And  the  maiden  loved  the  school-boy — 

Owned  it  by  her  smothered  sighs. 
Trembled  'neath  his  gaze  so  ardent — 

Blushed  and  drooped  her  tell-tale  eyes. 

Many  were  the  little  tokens 

Passed  between  the  maid  and  me, 
Apples,  peaches,  blushing  berries. 

Scraps  of  school-boy  poetry. 
Smiles  were  given — gentle  pressures — 

Mute,  yet  eloquent  of  love- 
Silken  ringlets  neatly  braided — 

Pencillings  of  Heart  and  Dove. 

Often  sat  we  in  the  shadow 

Of  the  great,  white  sycamore  ; 
Hand  in  hand  went  through  the  meadow 

In  the  halcyon  days  of  yore  ; 
Helped  her  to  the  cool  and  sparkling 

Water  from  the  beech-tree  spring  ; 
With  a  thrill  of  rapture  swung  her 

In  the  rustic  grape-vine  swing. 

With  my  quaint,  well-whetted  "barlow," 

On  the  beechen's  glossy  rind, 
Carved,  with  studied,  labored  flourish, 

Rudely,  yet  so  well  defined, 
That  e'en  now,  the  curious  hunter. 

Pausing  in  his  search  for  game. 
Reads  with  ease  the  rough-edged  letters — 

The  initials  of  her  name. 

Saw  with  flashing  eyes  th'  advances 
Of  my  school-fellow— "  John  Ed."— 

Felt  'twould  be  a  pleasant  pastime 
To  relieve  him  of  his  head  I 
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To  our  young  and  ardent  fancy 

Opened  up  a  future  bright, 
When,  released  from  laws  parental, 

We  our  marriage  vow  should  plight. 

Thus  through  many  happy  summers 

Side  by  side  we  moved  along, 
Recking  naught  of  the  stern  trials 

That  to  older  life  belong  ; 
Then  we  parted — I  to  ponder 

Over  academic  lore — 
She  was  left,  a  tender  budlet, 

Opening  on  the  river's  shore. 

Time  sped  on,  and  I,  in  manhood, 

Saw  another  maiden  fair — 
Saw  and  loved,  and  wooed  and  won  her- 

Wreathed  the  orange  in  her  hair. 
She,  a  wife,  so  pure  and  gentle. 

Makes  my  cup  with  bliss  o'erflow  ; 
Never  hath  a  truer  woman 

Smoothed  the  path  of  man  below. 


THE   LAST   OF  THE  CRUSADERS. 


It  is  a  trite  remark  that  "  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction  ;"  and  if  it 
be  meant  by  this  that  authentic 
history  affords  occasional  exam- 
ples of  incidents  more  novel  and 
surprising,  and  life-histories  more 
extraordinary  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary romance,  the  remark  is 
true.  That  it  is  so,  perhaps  the  an- 
nals of  the  Avorld  furnish  no  moie 
striking  illustration,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  John  of  Aus- 
tria, the  last  of  the  Paladins  and 
the  Crusaders.  No  single  element 
of  romance  is  wanting  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  the  story.  His  pa- 
rentage, long  a  mystery  to  himself 
and  others  ;  his  nurture  in  a  land 
where  the  long  struggle  of  eight 
centuries  of  the  Cross  against  the 
Crescent  had  kept  alive  the  hatred 
of  the  Infidel  in  the  breast  of  the 
true  believer  ;  his  unlooked-for  dis- 
covery of  the  secret  of  his  illustri- 
ous paternity  ;  the  splendid  career 


thus  opened  to  his  ambitious  aspi- 
rations ;  his  assignment  to  the 
command  of  the  army  stormmg 
the  last  fastnesses  where  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet  stood  at  bay  ; 
his  elevation  to  the  chief  command 
in  the  "  hol}'^  league  "  of  the  Chris- 
tian ajjainst  the  Turk  ;  the  great 
day  of  Lepanto  that  set  the  world 
ringing  with  his  name  and  fame  ; 
his  splendid  dreams  of  conquest 
with  erowns  for  the  goal  of  his 
achievement ;  the  assumption  of 
the  Yice-Royalty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  deadly  wrestle  with 
the  great  Prince  of  Orange,  of  glo- 
rious memory ;  his  last  victory 
of  Gemblours  ;  baffled  efforts  and 
the  proud  heart  breaking  under 
its  heavy  load — these,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  threads  of  which  the 
woof  of  his  history  is  woven.  Hiai 
father  was  Charles  Y,  Duke  of 
Milan,  hereditary  Ruler  of  the 
seventeen  Netherlands,  King  of 
Spain,  Naples  and  the  two  Sici- 
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lies,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Lord 
of  vast  empires  in  the  New  World, 
"  universal  domination  "  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Africa — his  moth- 
er, I5arbara  Blomberg,  washer- 
woman of  Ratisbon.  A  medal, 
struck  in  honor  of  his  great  vic- 
tory of  Lepanto,  would  seem  to  fix 
the  year  1547  as  that  of  his  birth. 
As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other 
illustrious  persons,  more  worthy 
the  memory  of  mankind,  details 
respecting  his  early  years  are  but 
meagre.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
not  long  left  in  charge  of  his  moth- 
er, who  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  redoubtable  shrew.  Even 
the  bloody  and  remorseless  Alva 
characterizes  her,  in  after  years, 
as  a  "  terrible  woman."  Like  the 
famous  vSarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, she  struck  terror  to  a 
heart  that  feared  no  living  thing 
besides.  From  this  maternal 
Xantippe,  the  boy  was  transfer- 
red, at  three  years  of  age,  to  the 
care  of  a  musician  of  the  Imperial 
band,  who  removed  with  him  from 
his  native  Netherlands  to  a  vil- 
lage of  Castile  in  Spain.  Four 
years  after,  Geronimo— such  was 
the  name  of  this  unknown  off- 
spring of  the  second  Charle- 
magne—was, by  Charles'  direc- 
tions, intrusted  to  a  second  guar- 
dian, Luis  Quixada,  Major-domo 
of  the  Emperor's  own  household. 
In  the  family  of  this  Hidalgo,  for 
whom  and  for  his  noble  wife  he 
never  ceased  to  manifest  a  filial 
tenderness,  the  youth  remained 
until  the  time  of  his  public  ac- 
knowledgement by  Philip  II,  as 
the  son  of  the  deceased  Emperor. 
Bold,  impetuous,  fond  of  outdoor 
sports  and  excelling  in  all  manly 
exercises,  his  tastes  at  this  period, 
appear  to  afford  an  earnest,  in 
some  degree,  of  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. More  than  two  years  after 
his  famous  abdication,  and  a  year 
after  his  retirement  to  Yuste, 
Charles,  prompted  possibly  by  a 
wish  to  see  the  boy,  desired  Quix- 
ada to  remove  from  his  home  in 
Valladolid  and  take  up  his  resi- 


dence near  the  convent  which  he 
had  selected  as  the  place  of  his 
retirement.  Here,  no  doubt,  he 
more  than  once  looked  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  on  the  fair  prom- 
ise of  his  son  ;  though  he  seems 
never  to  have  made  any  demon- 
strations from  which  the  real  re- 
lationship existing  between  them 
could  be  suspected.  But  though 
Charles,  during  his  life-time  did 
not  own  Geronimo  as  his  child, 
he  left  a  will  distinctly  acknowl- 
edging him  as  such,  and  recom- 
mending to  his  son  and  successor 
a  provision  suitable  to  his  exalted 
birth.  Philip  was  at  this  time 
absent  in  some  other  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  no  long  time  after 
his  return,  which  took  place  with- 
in a  few  months  of  his  father's 
death,  he  took  occasion  publicly 
to  acknowledge  the  young  Geroni- 
mo as  his  brother.  The  extraor- 
dinary, yet  authentic  account  of 
this  transaction,  reads  more  like  a 
scene  from  a  drama,  than  an  in- 
cident of  real  life.  One  day  Quix- 
ada called  his  ward  to  ride  with 
him.  At  the  door  stood  two 
horses,  one  a  richly  caparisoned 
steed,  fit  to  bear  the  weight  of 
kings  and  princes  ;  the  other  an 
humble  palfrey.  The  poor  depen- 
dant, of  course,  mounted  the  hum- 
bler steed,  and  the  two  set  forth 
upon  their  ride.  Suddenly  in  the 
distance  was  heard  the  sound  of 
"  clanging  hoofs  and  horns;"  and 
dismounting  with  a  lowly  obei- 
sance, Quixada  offered  his  young 
companion  the  horse  which  he 
had  himself  been  riding.  The  so- 
ber and  sedate  character  of  his 
guardian  and  his  grave  and  deco- 
rous demeanor  forbade  the  boy  to 
look  upon  the  act  as  a  piece  of 
pleasantry,  which  he  might  other- 
wise have  regarded  it.  For  the 
first  time  some  glimmering  of  the 
truth  seems  to  have  flashed  upon 
him.  Turning  with  a  lofty  air  to 
his  guardian  and  so  late  superior, 
he  condescendingly  remarked  that 
"  since  things  were  so,  he  might 
hold  the  stirrup  for  him."     Soon 
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after  the  exchange  of  animals  was 
made,  they  met  the  approaching 
party  of  horsemen,  which,  as  had 
been  previously  arranged,  was 
Philip  attended  by  an  escort  of 
courtiers.  Dismounting  from  his 
horse,  the  boy  by  his  guardian's 
direction,  approached  his  Majesty 
and  begged  permission  to  kiss  his 
hand,  "the  hand  was  graciously 
extended,  and  as  the  lad  knelt  to 
kiss  it,  his  fair  locks  falling  about 
his  fresh  young  cheeks  and  his 
bright  blue  eyes  cast  down  in  em- 
barrassment and  awe,  he  found 
favor  in  the  sight  of  the  King, 
who  alighting  raised  and  embraced 
him  with  the  words  "  Take  cour- 
age, my  child !  The  Emperor 
Charles  Y,  now  in  glory,  is  your 
father  as  well  as  mine."  The 
courtiers  pressed  forward  to  pay 
their  court  to  one  whom  the 
King  delighted  to  honor,  ' '  and 
the  scene  was  concluded  by  Phil- 
ip's buckling  a  sword  about 
his  newly  found  brother  and 
throwing  around  his  neck  the 
sparkling  collar  of  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  " — an  order  of 
knighthood  in  which  emperors 
and  kings  had  long  been  proud 
to  be  numbered. 

Never  did  the  good  genius  of  an 
eastern  tale  effect  a  transforma- 
tion more  glorious  and  complete. 
The  magic  wand  of  wealth,  rank 
and  power  is  waved  over  the  head 
of  the  nameless  lad,  and  at  once 
his  obscure  and  barren  existence 
is  fragrant  of  the  laurel  and  the 
rose.  His  very  name  was  altered 
to  suit  his  altered  circumstances. 
Geronimo  became  John  of  Austria, 
a  title  designed  to  intimate  his  de- 
scent from  the  imperial  house  of 
Hapsburg.  A  separate  establish- 
ment was  assigned  him  in  Madrid 
with  a  numerous  band  of  retain- 
ers, and  in  most  essential  respects 
he  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  of  Spain. — 
From  the  outset  there  was  never 
anything  ©f  the  common-place  in 
this  brilliant  existence.  His  very 
intimates  were  pereonages  forever 


memorable  in  history.  When 
sent  to  the  university  of  Alcala, 
to  complete  his  education,  his  as- 
sociates were  the  Infante,  Don 
Carlos,  and  Alexander  Farnese, 
afterwards  the  famous  Prince  of 
Parma.  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
former  has  been  for  three  centu- 
ries the  theme  of  story  and  of 
song.  The  genius  of  fiction  has 
invaded  the  sober  realms  of  history 
to  paint  the  dark  story  of  his  short 
and  unhappy  life,  his  early  and 
mysterious  death.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  loves 
of  Carlos  and  the  beautiful  Isa- 
bella of  France,  his  mother-in-law 
and  once  destined  bride,  are  either 
apocryphal  or  altogether  false  y 
yet  the  mass  of  English  readers, 
perhaps,  until  a  period  quite  re- 
cent, believed  the  romantic  tale 
with  a  faith  as  devout  as  that  with 
which  many  still  believe  in  the 
angelic  purity  and  innocence  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  Don  Carlos'  was  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  second 
of  Don  John's  associates,  Alexan- 
der of  Parma — destined  to  rival 
and  even  to  eclipse  his  uncle  and 
master  in  the  art  of  war.  Of  the 
three,  Don  John  excelled  by  far 
in  personal  beauty  and  in  manly 
and  knightly  exercises.  Indeed 
he  seems  to  have  profited  more  by 
his  instructions  in  chivalrous  ac- 
complishments, than  in  other 
studies  less  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  art  of  war.  To  a 
youth  so  situated  the  nectared 
fruits  of  divine  philosophy  could 
scarcely  fail  to  appear  but  harsh 
and  bitter.  A  veritable,  if  late 
representative  of  chivalry,  he 
probably  partook,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  feeling  of  contempt  for  let- 
ters long  common  to  the  good 
knights  whose  business  was  more 
with  the  sword  than  with  the  pen, 
and  which  Walter  Scott  makes 
the  Douglas  express  when  the  old 
chieftain  thanks  God  that  "  son 
of  mine,  save  Gawain,  ne'er  could 
write  a  line."  However  this  may 
be,  Don  John  left  the  university ,^ 
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bition.  Hitherto  the  young  eagla 
had  been  but  training  for  the 
flight  ;  now  cast  loose  in  the  blue 
empjTean  he    soars    heavenward 


after  a  three  years  course,  perfect  he  was  given  command  of  a  squad- 
in  all  knightly  accomplishments  ron  designed  for  the  chastisement 
at-least,  and  fired  with  a  gene-  of  the  Barbary  Corsairs,  that  mix- 
rous  ambition  to  do  some  deed  ed  race  of  Yandals  and  Saracens 
worthy  the  name  he  bore.  The  then  and  for  long  years  after- 
beginning  of  his  popularity  with  wards  the  pests  of  the  shores  of 
the  Spanish  nation — a  popularity  the  Mediterranean,  The  conduct 
afterwards  as  great  as  had  been  of  this  expedition  won  him  great 
that  of  the  famous  Lamoral  Eg-  applause,  though,  not  being  de- 
mont  in  Flanders — a  man  whom  signed  to  accomplish  important 
he  much  resembled  in  character  results,  it  is  memorable  for  no 
and  fortunes — was  a  generous  at-  great  or  brilliant  feat  of  arms.  It 
tempt,  a  year  after  he  left  the  uni-  is  not  until  the  next  year  that  W8 
versity,  to  enlist  as  a  private  ad-  find  Don  John  entered,  at  length, 
venturer  to  aid  the  little  band  of  upon  a  field  of  action  commensu- 
knights,  who,  on  the  rock-bound  rate,  in  some  degree,  with  the 
shores  of  Malta,  were  then  en-  magnitude  and  loftiness  of  his  am- 
gaged  in  upholding  the  banner 
of  the  cross  against  the  furious 
onslaughts  of  the  whole  Otto- 
man power.     Without  asking  of 

the  King  a  permission,  which  with  eye  fixed  unblinking  on  the 
he  knew    would    be   refused,   he   sun. 

suddenly  left  the  court  and  set  out  For  more  than  a  year  past 
for  the  sea-port  of  Barcelona,  de-  the  Southern  part  of  Spain  had 
signing  thence  to  take  shipping  been  agitated  by  what  is  known 
for  Malta.  On  his  arrival,  finding  in  Spanish  history  as  the  "  Ee- 
the  fleet  gone  on  which  he  pro-  bellion  of  the  Moriscoes  " — last 
posed  to  sail,  the  determined  young  remnant  of  the  romantic  race, 
hero  resolved  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  who,  more  than  eight  centuriea 
and  ship  from  a  French  port ;  and  before,  had  overrun  and  conquer- 
nothing  but  peremptory  orders  ed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
from  the  King,  which  he  dared  not  sula,  and  whose  career  of  conquest, 
disobey,  prevented  him  from  exe-  threatening  to  overwhelm  all 
cuting  his  design.  Christendom,    was    onlj''    checked 

There  is  something  that  appeals  and  turned  back,  in  the  first  half 
powerfully  to  our  sympathies  in  of  the  eighth  century  by  the  tre- 
the  spectacle  of  a  youth  of  great  mendous  blows  of  Charles  the 
hopes  and  expectations,  reared  in  Hammer.  From  the  time  whem 
the  very  lap  of  luxury,  voluntari-  the  horn  of  Orlando  waked  for  th« 
ly  resigning  these  adventitious  last  time  the  echoes  of  Ronces- 
ad vantages,  and  rushing,  at  the  valles,  down  to  the  "  last  sigh  of 
call  of  duty  or  honor,  to  posts  the  Moor,"  bidding  an  eternal 
where  his  own  stout  heart  and  adieu  to  the  stately  mosques  and 
good  right  arm  can  alone  stand  minarets  of  Granada,  the  history 
him  in  good  stead.  Accordingly  of  this  picturesque  and  roman- 
we  find  even  Philip  little  disposed  tic  people  has  been  illustrated 
to  be  severe  on  this  youthful  indis-  in  the  pages  of  the  romancist  or 
cretion  of  his  brother.  His  favor  sung  by  the  poet  in  hie  sweetest 
at  court  still  continued  undimin-  and  most  spirit-stirring  strains, 
ished,  and  so  early  as  the  year  Whether  possession  of"  the  soil 
1568,  when  Don  John  consequent-  for  several  hundred  years  con- 
ly  was  but  twenty  one  years  of  stitute  an  equitable  title  as  against 
age,  we  find  an  opportunity  afibrd-  the  original  proprietors  is  a 
ea  him  of  gratifying  his  impatient  question  which,  however  ad- 
longings  for  action.    In  this  year,  judieated  woraJiy,  practically  will 
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always  be  decided  by  the  sword. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Spaniards 
always  looked  upon  the  Arabs 
as  aliens  and  intruders.  No 
lapse  of  time  could  diminish 
their  hostility.  '  Gradua]l3^  and 
as  it  were  foot-by-foot  the  soil  of 
the  Peninsula  was  won  back  by 
the  old  Gothic  inhabitants  ;  until, 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic,  the  struggle 
was  virtually  concluded  by  the 
triumph  of  the  christian  arms. — 
Still,  however,  members  of  this 
singular  people  continued  to  exist 
and  nourish  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Peninsula,  whither 
they  had  been  driven  in  the  course 
©f  the  long  struggle  of  eight  hun- 
dred years.  At  the  accession  of 
Philip  II,  they  formed,  intermin- 
gled with  the  christian  inhabit- 
ants, a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Granada,  Malaga, 
and  other  principal  towns  of  the 
South.  In  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  the  Alpujarras,  however,  and 
generally  in  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains that  skirt  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  southern  Spain, 
they  formed  communities  to  them- 
selves ;  paying  obedience  to  the 
crown,  it  is  true,  but  preserving 
their  own  manners  and  customs, 
and  even,  save  in  outward  confor- 
mity, their  religion.  In  the  year 
1507,  a  most  oppressive  ordinance 
promulgated  against  these  "Moris- 
coes,"  as  they  were  called  from 
the  time  of  Charles  Y,  excited  a 
formidable  and  wide-spread  rebel- 
lion in  this  mountain  region. — 
For  more  than  two  years,  the  war 
had  been  raging  with  varying  for- 
tunes, when  Philip  determined  to 
intrust  the  chief  command  to  the 
young  and  aspiring  John  of  Aus- 
tria. It  was  the  old  struggle  of 
the  Cross  against  the  Crescent, 
the  Christian  against  the  Infidel, 
the  true  believer  against  the  fol- 
lower of  the  prophet  ;  and  never 
did  Christendom  send  forth  a 
champion  more  daring,  or  ani- 
mated with  a  thirst  more  ar- 
dent for  that  delusive   glory  for 


which  the  heroee  of  chivalry  pan- 
ted  as   the  hart  for    the    water- 
brooks.     The  limits   of   a  sketch 
like  this  will  permit  no  more  than 
a  brief  notice  of  this  portion  of  the 
military  career  of  Don  John.     The 
most  noticeable  feat  of  arms  in  his 
two  campaigns  against  the  Moris- 
coes  is  the  investment  and  storm 
of  Galera,  in   the  siege  of  which 
the  army  was  engaged  at  the  time 
he   assumed  command.      In  this 
town   situated  on   the   crest  and 
slope  of  a  lofty  eminence  and  de- 
fended by  a  fortress  and  a  some- 
what ruinous  wall,  was   collected 
a  desperate  handful  of  three  thou- 
sand fighting  men  and  four  thou- 
sand women  and  children,  sternly 
determined   to  defend  themselves 
to  the  death.     If  proof  were  want- 
ing of  the  fact,  the  heroic   valor 
and  endurance  of  the  women  of 
Galera  during  the  long  weeks   of 
the  siege,  would  furnish  abundant 
evidence  that  the  weaker  sex  can 
sometimes  rise  to  heights  of  forti- 
tude equalling  and  even  surpassing 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  man. 
More   than  one  desperate  assault 
on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  was 
bloodily  repulsi:'.,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Moslems  fighting 
fearlessly  by  the  side  of  their  hus- 
bands and   brothers.      The   dark 
eye  of  beauty  forgot  to  weep  when 
friend  or  lover  fell,  and  hands  meet- 
er    for    love's    soft  and   thrilling 
pressure  gripped  the  dagger  or  the 
sword.      Black  is  the  page   that 
records  the  fall  of  Galera  and  the 
fate     f  its  heroic   garrison.     The 
third  and  last  assault  was  made 
on  the  7th  of  February,  the  last 
day  of  the  carnival.     A  portion  of 
the  wall  was  toppled  down  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mine,  and  the  Span- 
iards advanced  to  the  assault  with 
their  accustomed  courage  and  im- 
petuosity.     They  were  met  with 
equal  fury  by  the  besieged.     Long 
the  desperate  contest  raged  hand- 
to-hand   and  foot-to-foot.      High 
above  the  din  of  battle  rose  the 
hostile    war-cries    of    'SSt-Jago" 
and  "  Mahomet,"  heard  for  eight 
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hundred  years  over  so  many  bloody 
fields  and  echoing  now  for  the  last 
time  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
unhappy   Spain.     Superior  num- 
bers of  arms  at  length  prevailed 
and  a  remorseless  butchery  of  the 
remnant  of  the  garrison  began. — 
Men,  women  and  children  were 
indiscriminately  massacred.    Don 
John   sat  on  his  horse,  cold  and 
impassive  as  a  marble  statue,  en- 
couraging   his    soldiers    in    their 
bloody  work.     Some  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  women  and  children 
alone  were  spared,  and  this  only 
in  deference  to  the  avaricious  wish- 
es of  the  soldiery  to  reserve  them 
as  so  much  booty.    Not  a  man  of 
the  garrison  was  left  alive.    An  act 
80    barbarous    as    this  wholesale 
slaughter,  not  of  men  only  but  wo- 
men and  children,  would  justly  be 
regarded   at  this   day  as  worthy 
only  a  Butler  or  a  McN^eil.     But 
it  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  es- 
timate the  character  of  the  men 
who  lived  three  centuries  ago  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  times. — 
Many    a    Crusader     ever     ready 
to  lay  lance   in  rest  for   the    de- 
fence   of    distressed   beauty,  and 
full    of    knightly    courtesy  to    a 
vanquished  christian  foe,  held   it 
to    be    a     meritorious    thing     to 
slay  without  mercy  the  enemies 
of  the  faith.     Much  of  this  feeling 
still   survived  in  the  Spaniard   of 
the   16th   century,  and  no  doubt 
hardened  the  heart  of  Don  John 
against  the  appeals  of  his  victims. 
So  much  may  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion  of  his  cruelty,   though  not, 
eertainly,  to  excuse  it  altogether— 
especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  his  implacability  was  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  rage  at  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  made  to  his  arms. 
Whatever  judgment  may  now  be 
passed  upon  him,  it  is  vti'y  certain 
that  in  the  ejfes  of  his  contempo- 
raries the  laurels  acquired  by  the 
capture  of  Galera  only  bloomed 
the  brighter  because  of  the  blood- 
drops  with  which  they  were  sprink- 
led.    To  the  dark,  bloody,  tauto- 
logical bigot  who  sat  on  the  throne 


of  Spain,  the  murder  of  whatever 
number  of  heretics,  under  what- 
ever circumstances  of  aggravation, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasing. 
Don  John's  successes,  after  the 
fall  of  Galera,  were  rapid  and  com- 
plete, and  before  the  conclusion 
of  his  second  campaign  the  war 
was  virtually  at  an  end.  Under 
his  direction,  was  executed  the 
harsh  decree  respecting  the  remo- 
val of  the  Moors  of  Granada  from 
the  seats  they  had  so  long  occu- 
pied into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try— a  removal  attended  with 
scenes  of  suffering  too  harrowing 
to  dwell  upon.  Meanwhile  the 
young  commander  had  already  be- 
come impatient  of  a  theatre  of  ac- 
tion so  circumscribed,  and  a  war 
which  aflbrded  no  opportunities 
on  a  grand  scale  of  gratifying  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  a  thirst 
for  military  glory.  Even  before 
the  conclusion  of  his  second  cam- 
paign, we  find  evidences  of  disgust 
at  the  service  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Much  to  his  relief,  he  was 
recalled  to  Madrid  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  where  a  career  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  even 
of  his  ambition  was  about  to  be 
opened  to  him. 

The  revolt  which  Don  John  had 
just  been  engaged  in  quelling, 
threatened  at  one  time  most  formi- 
dable consequences  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  When,  driven  to  des- 
peration by  the  cruel  exactions  of 
the  edict  promulgated  against 
them,  the  Moriscoes  had  deter- 
mined to  resist  by  force  of  arms, 
it  was  not  without  hope  of  power- 
ful aid  in  the  day  of  their  extremi- 
ty. Emisaries  had  been  dis- 
patched not  only  to  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Al- 
giers, but  far  eastward  to  their 
Moslem  brethren  of  Constantino- 
ple, where  Selim,  son  of  Solyman, 
the  Magnificent,  reigned  the  ac- 
knowledged head  and  father  of  the 
faithful.  Fortunately  for  Spain, 
Solyman  was  dead;  or  the  splen- 
did dream  of  a  western  Caliphate 
thus  presented  to  the  Sultans  of 
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the  east,  might  have  involved  her  a  fairer  opportunity  offered  to  any 
in  a  struggle  for  her  very  exist-  of  the  sons  of  men  for  winning  im- 
ence.  Selim  preferred  to  under-  perishable  renovra.  The  eyes  of 
take  conquest  nearer  home.  The  the  civilized  world  were  turned 
wine  of  Cypress  was  much  to  his  towards  the  youthful  chieftain, 
taste,  not  to  mention  the  fact,  that  chosen  champion  of  Christendom 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  against  the  unbeliever;  and  the 
of  the  Mediterranean,  it  seemed  country  of  his  home  and  adoption, 
in  a  manner  to  command  the  very  especially,  watched  his  course 
approach  to  his  capital.  The  is-  with  a  peculiar  intensity  of  inter- 
land  was  at  this  time  a  dependen-  est.  When,  early  in  the  summer, 
cy  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  still  he  set  sail  for  Italy,  hundreds  of 
a  powerful  State,  though  no  long-  high-mettled  youths  of  the  purest 
er  what  she  was  when  her  fleets  blood  of  Spain  followed  in  hi« 
rode  the  unquestioned  mistress  of  train,  eager  to  serve  under  the 
the  Mediterranean.  Determined  banner  of  a  leader  so  popular  and 
to  wrench  from  her  this  brighest  renowned.  Touching  at  Genoa 
jewel  of  her  crown,  Selim  did  not  by  the  way,  Don  John  arrived, 
long  want  a  pretext  for  declaring  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  at  the 
war  against  Venice.  The  Repvib-  ancient  capitol  of  Naples,  which 
lie,  unable  to  maintain  herself  he  found  all  alive  with  vigorous 
alone  against  her  powerful  neigh-  })reparations  for  the  war.  A  gay 
bor,  appealed  for  aid  to  the  Chris-  and  brilliant  pageant  celebrated 
tian  States  of  Europe.  To  this  his  arrival.  A  splendid  proces- 
appeal — feeling  no  doubt  their  sion  came  forth  from  the  city  to 
own  security  largely  involved  in  meet  and  welcome  him,  and  the 
checkinjx    the    encroachments    of  streets    on  his   entry  were  lined 


Moslem  ambition — his  Holiness, 
the  Pope,  and  his  Holiness'  duti- 
ful son,  his  most  Catholic  Majest}^ 
of  Spain,  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear. 
A  ^^  ijerpetual''-  treaty  was  formed 


with  thousands  of  shouting  spec- 
tators, from  amoDg  whom,  doubt- 
less, many  a  dark  eye  looked  kind- 
ly on  the  youthful  Paladin  come 
to   lead   the   crusade  ajjainst  the 


between  the  three  powers,  known   Moslems.     And  indeed  his  Avas  a 
as  the  "  Holy  League,"  according   form  and  face  on  which  the  eye  of 
to  which  each  party  bound   itself  beaut}'  might  well  delight  to  lin- 
to  furnish  certain  j'early   cantin-    ger.     Cleared  of  the  dust  of  cen- 
gents  in  men,  money  or  ships,  for   Curies   and  surrounded    with  the 
the  purpose   of  carrying   on  war   purple  light  of  youth  and  love  and 
against  the  Turk.     At  the  time  of  hope,  young  beauty  of  to-day!  3'ou 
Don  John's  return  to  Madrid,   at   too  may  look  upon  the   picture. — 
the  close  of  the   year   1570,   nego-   The  features  of  the   hero,    of  un- 
tiations  were  already  in   progress   common  delicacy  and  beauty,  are 
between  the  parties  to  the  treaty;   lit  up  by  a  bright  blue  eye,  whose 
but  it  was  not  until  the   following   fiery  sparkle    redeems  them  from 
year  that  it  was  ratified.     Out   of  the    charge    of   efleminacy.     The 
deference    to   Spain  as   the   most  j^ellow  locks,   thrown  back  from 
powerful  of  the  allies  and  furnish-   his  well-shaped  brow,  fall  in  bright 
ing  the  largest  quota,  the  baton  of  masses    upon    his   shoulders   and 
commander  in   chief  of  the  com-   mingle  with  the  snow-white  plume 
bined    forces  was   finally  oftered ;   that  droops  from  his  cap.     Across 
and    for    this  lofty    position   the   his  breast  floats  a  crimson  scarf 
choice    of  the    Spanish  monarch  and  a  dress  of  white  velvet  and 
fell  upon  John,   of  Austria.     Sel-  cloth  of  gold  sets  off  his  graceful 
dom  in  the  history  of  the  world  figure  to  the  highest  advantage. — 
has  so  high  a  trust  been  confided  A  high    and  chivalrous    bearing 
to  hands  so  young,  and  never  was  that  well  became  his  name  and 
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place  and  an  easy  and  graceful 
seat  on  his  high-mettled  steed, 
complete  the  picture  of  John  of 
Austria  as  he  rode  into  Naples 
that  bright  August  morning  three 
hundred  years  ago — a  picture  on 
which  young  and  warm  imagina- 
tions delight  to  dwell,  but  which  ■ 
older  and  wiser  eyes  regard  with 
an  -interest  largely  mingled  with 
commiseration. 

The  young  commander  was  de- 
tained in  Naples  ten  days,  which 
he  did  not  find  however  hang 
heavy  upon  his  hands — playing  his 
part  in  the  fetes  and  chivalrous 
games  of  the  gay  capital,  and  like 
a  true  knight,  ambitious  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  gentle  and  courte- 
ous in  lady's  bower,  as  he  was  brave 
and  daring  in  war.  Like  Harry 
Hotspur  he  became  "  the  glass  of 
fixshion  and  the  mould  of  form  ' ' 
to  the  young  chivalry  around  him. 
They  aped  even  his  personal  pecu- 
liarities. He  had  a  habit,  for  in- 
stance, of  throwing  back  his  hair, 
which  clustered  thickly  at  his  tem- 
ples, so  as  to  show  his  fine  fore- 
head to  advantage.  At  once  this 
became  the  mode  with  the  young- 
gallants  of  the  court,  even  those 
whose  physiognomy  it  least  suited 
being  none  the  less  careful  to  wear 
the  hair  thrown  back,  a  la  Don 
.John.  The  circumstance  reminds 
one  of  a  like  caprice  of  fashion  at 
the  court  of  the  "Grand  Mo- 
narque  " — the  "  Steinkirks  "  of 
the  Parisian  beauties,  imitating 
in  their  studious  disarrangement 
the  disordered  ties  of  the  young 
nobility  of  France,  when,  Avakedby 
Dutch  William  from  their  morning 
naj),  they  galloped  to  the  front 
with  collars  all  awry. 

But  to  mingle  in  mimic  games 
of  chivalry,  "to  tilt  with  mam- 
me'ts  or  to  play  with  lips,"  was  no 
part  of  Don  John's  real  business. 
So  soon  as  the  winds  became  fa- 
vorable, he  set  sail  for  the  port  of 
Messina,  where  the  combined 
fleets  of  Rome  and  A^'enice  lay 
waiting  his  arrival.  This  port, 
cloee  by  the  Scylla  and  Gharybdis 
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of  the  ancient  world,  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
allied  fleets.  As  the  young  chief- 
tain entered  the  harbor,  the  roar 
of  a  hundred  guns  thundered  a 
welcome  to  the  Captain-General 
of  the  League.  The  "Venetian  Ad- 
miral, in  the  interest  of  his  State, 
which  was  even  then  suffering 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Turk,  was 
anxious  to  proceed  at  once  against 
the  enemy.  Don  John,  however, 
with  a  prudence  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances, 
declined  to  sail  until  the  arrival  of 
all  his  reinforcements,  which  were 
coming  in  almost  daily.  His  ar- 
rangements were  not  completed 
until  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
he  assumed  command.  It  was  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1571,  that 
this  last  of  the  Crusaders  went 
forth  to  meet  the  unbeliever  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  renewing  on 
another  element  the  strife  waged 
so  long  on  the  sands  of  Palestine. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Imperial 
Rome  had  such  a  fleet  rode  the 
waters  of  the  "Middle  sea." — 
More  than  three  hundred  vessels 
of  war  and  about  eighty  thousand 
seamen  and  soldiers  made  up  an 
armament  more  formidable  than 
even  tlie  great  Armada  so  well 
known  to  readers  of  English  his- 
tory. Sweeping  through  the 
straits  of  Messina,  the  mighty 
fleet  rounded  the  toe  of  the 
boot  of  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
sailed  northward  through  the 
straits  of  Otranto,  and  coasted 
along  the  shores  of  the  ancient 
Calabria.  Here  news  was  brough  t 
Don  John  that  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  still  in  the  waters  of 
the  Adriatic.  Steering  his  course 
S.  E.  for  the  Island  of  Corfu, 
he  there  learned  that  the  ene- 
my lay  at  anchor,  as  if  await- 
ing his  approach,  in  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  and  resolved  at  once  to 
attack  him.  Desirous,  however, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  a  number 
of  his  vessels,  detained  by  adverse 
winds  and  tides,  he  crossed  over 
to  a  part  of  the  mainland  opposite, 
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where  the  whole  fleet  was  passed 
in  review  before  him,  prepara- 
tory to  going  into  action.  At 
length  all  was  in  readiness. — 
Sweeping  slowly  southward,  and 
passing  many  a  spot  famous  in  an- 
cient story,  the  Confederates  at 
length,  on  Sunday,  the  memorable 
7th  of  October,  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy.  At  once  the  great 
standard  of  the  League,  of  azure 
damask,  bestowed  by  the  conse- 
crated hands  of  the  Pope  himself, 
was  flung  abroad  to  the  breeze 
from  the  galley  of  Don  John,  and 
a  signal-gun  boomed  its  challenge 
to  the  Turkish  foe.  As  the  sound 
rolled  over  the  waters,  an  answer- 
ing shout  from  a  hundred  thou- 
sand combatants  added  its  mighty 
note  of  defiance  and  warned  the 
Turk  that  the  hour  was  come. — 
Almost  in  these  very  waters,  six- 
teen hundred  years  before,  the  sol- 
diers of  Anthony  and  Octavius  had 
watched  from  the  heights  of  Ac- 
tium,  the  struggle  for  the  Empire 
of  a  world.  Never  since  that  day 
had  such  a  combat  as  the  one  now 
approaching  been  fought  upon  the 
waves.  Six  hundred  vessels  of 
war,  an-d  two  hundred  thousand 
combatants  met  face-to-face.  Be- 
hind them  lay  many  a  spot  dear 
to  the  lovers  of  genius  and  glory. 
Athens  and  Corinth  heard  the  far 
sound  of  the  conflict  and  the  dis- 
tant mountains  of  Alexander's 
Macedon  looked  down  upon  it. — 
Before  them  rose  the  heights  of 
Actium  and  the  rock  where  "•burn- 
ing Sappho  "  struck  the  last  notes 
of  the  melting  lyre.  An  October 
sun,  mounting  high  into  the  ze- 
nith and  lighting  up  the  thousand 
beauties  of  an  Ionian  landscape, 
shone  full  into  the  eyes  of  the 
Turk  as  the  hostile  fleets  ap- 
proached each  other.  The  com- 
batants were  animated  with  no 
common  ardor  for  the  fray.  The 
Spaniards  and  Romans,  sworn  de- 
fenders of  the  faith,  and  enemies 
of  heretics  and  unbelievers,  were 
impelled  by  a  religious  enthusiasm 
and  a  thirst  of  glory  as  ardent 


as  that  which  glowed  in  the  breasts 
of  the  followers  of  St.  Louis  or 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  The  Vene- 
tians, burning  with  the  recent 
memories  of  Eamagosta,  panted 
for  a  stroke  at  the  murderers  of 
their  kindred.  When,  just  before 
the  battle,  Don  John  sent  messa- 
ges to  each  of  his  brother-admirals 
to  test  the  temper  of  the  allies, 
both  sent  back  answers  full  of  fire 
and  spirit.  The  answer  of  the 
Roman  Admiral  was  couched  in 
the  words  of  St.  Peter,  "  etiamsi 
ojwrteat  me  morl,  non  te  negabo.''^ 
"Though  I  die,  yet  will  I  not 
deny  Thee. "  The  centre,  or  "bat- 
tle "  as  it  was  called,  of  the  chris- 
tians was  led  by  Don  John  in  per- 
son ;  that  of  the  Turks  by  their 
youthful  admiral,  Ali  Pasha.  As 
tho\igh  sensible  that  the  fortune 
of  the  day  depended  on  the  result 
of  their  encounter,  the  rival  com- 
manders, scorning  all  meaner  ad- 
versaries, made  straight  for  one 
another,  urged  far  ahead  of  their 
respective  lines  by  the  exertions 
of  the  rowers,  the  two  huge  galleys 
met  upon  the  water  like  the  shock 
of  a  thnnderbolt.  Over  the  one 
waved  the  azure  standard  of  the 
League,  emblazoned  with  the  sign 
of  the  Cross— over  the  other,  the 
sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet,, 
blazing  with  texts  from  the  Koran 
in  letters  of  gold  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Allah  twenty- 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
times.  The  ensign  of  the  Cross 
was  defended  by  veterans  chosen 
from  the  very  flower  of  the  Span- 
ish infantry— a  soldiery  at  that 
time  altogether  unmatched,  and 
perhaps  unequalled  since  save  by 
the  psalm-singing  Ironsides  of 
Cromwell,  or  the  dumbly  heroic 
veterans  of  the  great  Frederick. 
The  ensign  of  the  Prophet  was 
upheld  by  a  corps  of  the  fa- 
mous Janizaries,  so  long  a  name 
of  terror  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Porte.  Both  parties  fought  wor- 
thily of  their  well-earned  re- 
nown. Twice  the  Turkish  galley 
was  boarded  and  twice  the  fience- 
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Janizaries  drove  back  their  assail- 
ants.    The  blue  eye  of  John   of 
Austria,  bright  with  the  light  of 
battle,  ghttered  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  assailants,  and  the  undaun- 
ted voice  of  Ali  rose  high  above 
the  din  of  conflict  still  cheering  his 
followers  to  the  fray.     Meantime 
the  fight,  as  well  in  the  centre  as 
on  the  wings,  had  become  general. 
Early  in  the  action  the  Venetian 
Admiral  had  been  slain,  and  the 
left  wing  of  the  christians,  under 
his  command  had  sustained  some 
losses.     The  soldiers  of  the  repub- 
lic, however,  undaunted  by  these 
losses  or  the  fall  of  their  comman- 
der, had  rallied  to  the  light  with 
resistless    impetuosity    and   fury, 
and  were  now  boarding  and  cap- 
turing ship  after  ship  of  the  ene- 
my, sword  m   hand.     At  length 
the  death  of  their  leader  completed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Turks  in 
this  quarter,  and  the  whole  right 
wing  fled  or  was  destroyed.    On 
the  christian  right  and  centre  the 
combat  still  raged.     A  third  time 
rallying  his  men  to  the  assault, 
Don  John  once  more  commanded 
the  trumpet  to  sound  the  onset. — 
The  fury  of  the  attack  was  met 
with  equal  fury  on  the  part  of  the 
Janizaries,  till  the  brave  Ali  fell, 
like  a  good  captain,  at  the  head 
of  his  men.     His  fall  decided  the 
doubtful  fray.     His  followers  at 
once  threw  down  their  arms  before 
their    conquerors,   and  soon    the 
standard  of  the  Cross  was  flying 
triumphant    above     the    Turkish 
galley.     A  shout  of  triumph  went 
up  from  the  christian  host,  which 
struck  more  terror  to  the  already 
sorely  discomfited    enemy.    Soon 
all  that  remained  of  the  great  Ar- 
mada that  had  swept  so  proudly 
out  of  Lepanto  but  a  few  hours 
before,  was  scudding  before  the 
Avind  to  escape  the  christian  pur- 
suit.   Never  was  victory  more  de- 
cisive   and     complete.      Of    the 
three  hundred  galleys  the  Turks 
brought  into  action,  but  forty  es- 
caped.  Twenty  five  thousand  slain 
and  five  thousand  prisoners  is  the 


bloody  record  of  their  loss.  Con- 
stantinople itself  seemed  to  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  victors  and  the 
Turkish  Empire  tottered  to  its 
foundations.  All  Christendom 
rung  with  the  fame  of  the  victory, 
and  the  name  of  John  of  Austria 
was  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
throughout  the  christian  world. — 
Famous  as  it  was,  however,  there 
is  one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  great  day  of  Lepanto,  little 
noticed  or  cared  for  at  the  time, 
which  we  of  the  present  generation 
regard,  perhaps,  with  more  inter- 
est than  aught  else  relating  to  an 
event  once  so  noisy  in  the  world. 
The  man  who  "laughed  Spain's 
chivalry  away,"  the  immortal  Cer- 
vantes, fought  in  the  Koman  fleet 
that  day,  doing  the  duty  ot  a  good 
and  a  valiant  soldier.  Tlie  pas- 
sions and  interests  that  produced 
the  battle  of  Lepanto  have  lon"^ 
ceased  to  occupy  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  name  of  the  hero  of 
that  great  day  no  longer  fills  "  the 
sounding  trump  of  fame."  But 
the  name  of  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote  is  to-da}^  "  familiar  in 
men's  mouths  as  household 
words."  His  laurels  refreshed  by 
no  blood  of  sprinkling,  only  bloom 
the  brighter  with  the  lapse  of 
3'^ears.  Themistocles,  on  being 
asked  whether  he  would  prefer  to 
be  Homer  or  Achilles,  is  said  to 
have  replied  to  his  questioner, 
"  would  you  prefer  to  be  victor  at 
the  Olympic  Games,  or  the  cri- 
er who  announces  the  victors' 
names  ?"  The  judgment  of  the 
great  Grecian  would,  perhaps,  be 
called  in  question  in  our  day. — 
The  achievements  of  the  warrior, 
inspired  by  mere  vulgar  ambition 
or  love  of  fame,  are  in  their  nature 
perishable  ;  the  achievfements  of 
genius,  God-like  in  its  origin,  are 
immortal.  Doubtless  there  are 
few  now  living,  who,  were  the 
choice  to  be  made  would  not  pre- 
fer the  name  and  fame  of  Cervan- 
tes, to  that  of  John  of  Austria,  the 
hero  of  Lepanto.        8.  c.  read. 
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WILLIAM    COWPKE.* 


From  the  private  hospital  at  St. 
Alban's,  Cowper  removed  to  Hun- 
tingdon on  the  22d  June,  1765. — 
John  Cowper,  the  only  other  sur- 
viving member  of  his  father's  fam- 
ily, was  a  distinguished  Fellow 
oi'  Bennet  College,  Cambridge. — 
Huntingdon,  though  fifteen  miles 
from  the  University,  was  the  near- 
est point  to  it,  where  comfortable 
lodgings  could  be  procured  for 
AVilliam.  There  he  was  under 
the  care  and  guardianship  of  his 
brother.  One  day  of  each  week 
was  spent  by  the  brothers  togeth- 
er. They  visited  each  other  al- 
ternately, and  the  poet  every  sec- 
ond week  was  compelled  to  ride 
the  fifteen  miles,  though  he  was 
one  of  the  poorest  of  horsemen. 
"A  walking  pace  was  tedious,  a 
trot  jolted  him,  and  a  gallop 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  a 
ditch.  With  the  exception  of  tak- 
ing exercise,  he  rarely  stirx'ed  from 
his  fireside  aiid  his  books.  His 
reading  was  not  the  continuation 
f)f  his  n^ondon  studies.  He  had  en- 
tered into  a  nevv'  world  of  thought 
and  had  completely  broken  with 
the  past.  So  indift'crent  was  he  to 
all  his  old  pursuits  that  he  never 
once,  in  five  and  twenty  years,  in- 
quired for  the  library  he  had  left 
in  town.  ■■  ■•  "■  To  read  and 
meditate  upon  religion  Avas  now 
his  sole  occupation  in  his  solitary 
hours.  He  said  that  a  letter  on 
any  othcrsubject  was  more  insipid 
to  him  than  his  school-boy  tasks 
had  ever  been.''  {London  Quar- 
terly.) He  thus  describes  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life  in  a  letter  to  Jo- 
seph Hill  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1765;  "my  brother  and  I  meet 
every  week  by  an  alternate  recip- 
rocation of  intercourse,  as  Sam. 
Johnson  would  express  it ;  somo- 
iuDes  I  get  a  lift  in  a  neighbor's 
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chaise  but  generally  ride.  Aa  to 
my  own  personal  condition,  I  mn 
much  happier  than  the  day  is  long, 
and  sunshine  and  candle-light  alike 
see  me  perfectly  contented.  I  get 
books  in  abundance,  as  much  com- 
pany as  I  choose,  a  deal  of  cotb- 
fortable  leisure,  and  enjoy  better 
health,  I  think,  than  for  many 
years  past.  What  is  there  want- 
ing to  make  me  happy?  Nothing, 
if  I  can  but  be  as  thankful  as  I 
ought,  and  I  trust  that  He  who 
has  bestowed  so  many  blessings 
upon  me  will  give  me  gratitude  to 
crown  them  all. "  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  who  had  given 
himself  wholly  to  religious  medita- 
tion. How  absurd  the  thought 
that  liis  melancholy  proceeded 
from  his  religion. 

He  began  life  at  Huntingdon  by 
keeping  bachelor's  hall,  but  in 
three  months  had  spent  his  income 
for  twelve.  He  therefore  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  lodgings  and  was  led 
by  Providence,  as  he  always  be- 
lieved, to  the  house  of,  a  Mr.  Un- 
win,  a  clergyman.  On  the  25th 
October,  he  wrote  to  Jpseph  Hill 
an  account  of  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  this  family.  "Their 
name  is  Unwin,  the  most  agreea- 
ble people  imaginable,  quite  socia- 
ble and  as  free  from  the  ceremo- 
nious eiviJily  of  country  gentle 
folks  as  any  T  ever  met  with.  Th-o 
old  gentleman  f^arries  me  to  Cam- 
bridge in  his  chniKo.  He  is  a  man 
of  learning  and  good  sense,  and 
as  simple  as  parson  Adams.  His 
Avife  has  a  very  uncommon  under- 
standing, has  read  much  and  to 
excellent  purpose,  and  is  more  pe- 
lite  than  a  duchess.  The  son,  who 
belongs  to  Cambridge,  is  a  most 
excellent  young  man,  and  the 
daughter  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  family.  *  *  Kovr  I 
know  them,  I  wonder  that  I  liked 
Huntingdon  so  well  before,  and  T 
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am  apt  to  think  1  should  lind  eve- 
ry place  disagreeable  that  had  not 
an  Unwin  belonging  to  it."— (iv^ye 
6f  Cowper.)  Mrs.  Unwin,  who 
proved  the  comfort  and  solace  of 
his  life  for  thirty-one  years,  is 
more  particularly  described  in  a 
letter  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Cowper  ; 
' '  the  lady  in  whose  house  I  reside 
is  so  excellent  a  person  and  regards 
me  with  an  affection  so  truly 
Ghristian  that  I  could  almost  fan- 
ey  my  own  mother  restored  to  life 
again,  to  compensate  me  for  all  the 
friends  I  have  lost  and  all  my  con- 
nections broken.  *  *  It  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  daily  thanks- 
giving to  me  that  I  am  admitted 
into  the  society  of  such  persons, 
and  I  pray  God  to  make  me  and 
keep  me  worthy  of  them." — [Life 
•/  Cowper.) 

In  eighteen  months  from  the 
time  Cowper  took  up  his  residence 
with  the  Unwins,  Mr,  Unwin  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. — 
The  poet,  however,  continued  to 
reside  with  Mrs.  Unwin  till  her 
death.  The  celebrated  John  !New- 
ton  paid  a  visit  of  sympathy  and 
eoudolence  to  Mrs.  Unwin  a  few 
^lays  after  her  bereavement  and 
kiyited  her  and  family  to  Olney. 
Tlie  invitation  was  accepted  and 
for  twenty  years,  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
(Jowper  resided  in  this  village, 
tiien  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
in  England.  "  The  principal  oc- 
cupation was  lace-making,  which 
famished  even  to  unremitting  dili- 
gence, so  scanty  a  subsistence,  that 
it  was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain 
a  miserable  existence.  The  ma- 
jprity  of  the  people  were  brut^  in 
ttieir  manners  and  heathenish  in 
their  morals.  Little  creatures, 
»eyen  years  of  age,  made  the  place 
resonant  every  evening  with  cur- 
ses and  villainous  songs.  The 
eottages  were  disposed  in  a  long 
dreary  street,  and  the  tottering 
mud  walls  and  torn  thatch  of  ma- 
ny of  them  were  in  keeping  with 
the  wretchedness  of  the  inmates. 
The  surrounding  meadows  were 
flooded    during   the  winter,  and 


Cowper  Avas  often  doomed  to  sit 
for  months  over  a  cellar  filled  with 
water.  The  air  in  the  winter  was 
impregnated  with  the  fish-smell- 
ing fumes  of  the  marsh  miasma  ; 
and  to  this  he  ascribed  the  slow 
and  spirit  oppressing  fever  which 
visited  all  persons,  loho  remained 
long  in  the  locality.''''  Notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  Cow- 
per entered  upon  the  most  active 
duties  of  his  life.  He  was  much 
the  almoner  for  the  poor  of  the 
celebrated  philanthropist,  John 
Thornton,  whose  benevolence  he 
has  eommemorated  in  one  of  the 
sweetest  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  acted  also  as  curate 
for  Mr.  Iffewton  and  visited  the 
wretched,  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
attended  religious  meetings,  and 
notwithstanding  his  constitutional 
diffidence,  took  part  in  the  devo- 
tional exercises.  He  and  Mr. 
Kewton  were  almost  constantly 
with  each  other,  and  together,  they 
composed  the  well  known  "  Olney 
Hymns. ' '  While  his  life  was  glid- 
ing thus  smoothly  and  usefully  on, 
he  received  a  great  shock  in  the 
death  of  his  brother,  John  Cow- 
per, who  was  regarded  as  the  best 
classic  and  greatest  thinker  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. '  Al- 
though a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  and  all  his  life  was  in- 
clined to  Deism.  When  William 
was  first  made  acquainted  with 
the  truth,  he  had  frequent  and 
lengthy  conversations  with  his 
brother.  These  set  John  to  think- 
ing and  to  reading,  and  an  entire 
change  took  jjlace  in  his  religious 
views  and  feelings  on  his  death- 
bed. "  I  see, "  said  the  dying  man, 
"  the  rock  upon  which  1  split  and 
I  see  the  rock  of  my  salvation.  I 
have  learned  that  in  a  moment, 
which  I  could  not  have  learned  by 
reading  books  many  years.  There 
is  but  one  key  to  the  I^ew  Testa- 
ment, there  is  but  one  interpret- 
er." The  triumphant  faith  of  his 
brother  in  a  crucified  Redeemer 
was  a  source  of  infinite  satisfac- 
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tion  to  the  poet.  "I  have  felt  a 
joy"  wrote  he,  "upon  the  subject 
of  my  brother's  death  such  as  I 
never  felt  but  in  my  own  conver- 
sion." In  three  years  from  that 
time,  a  cloud  came  over  him, 
which  continued  until  the  close  of 
his  life,  twenty-five  years  after- 
wards, with  but  few  intermediate 
gleams  of  sunshine.  It  seems  na- 
tural to  attribute  this  recurrence 
of  his  malady  to  that  "spirit  op- 
pressing fever,"  which  he  had  said 
visited  all  who  dwelt  long  in  01- 
ney.  The  horrible  condition  of 
the  streets  and  country  cut  him  off 
from  his  wonted  rambles  and  ac- 
customed exercise  for  eight  months 
in  the  year.  To  a  poet  exquisite- 
ly sensitive  to  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  it  must  hare  been 
soul-sickening  to  look  from  his 
prison  walls  for  months  upon  that 
scene  of  squalor  and  poverty,  of 
mud  and  marsh  and  every  abom- 
ination. Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  attribute  thie  return 
of  his  malady  to  religious  melan- 
choly. All  his  letters  at  Hunting- 
don and  Olney  speak  of  his  happi- 
ness. His  Olney  hymns  are  full 
of  hope  and  serenity.  Mr.  Ifew- 
ton  testifies  to  his  general  cheer- 
fulness. 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
madness  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  entire  perversity 
of  all  the  feelings  and  emotions  in 
that  fearful  disease.  The  unfortu- 
nate subject  of  it  suspects,  where 
he  had  most  trusted,  and  hates, 
where  he  had  most  loved.  The 
mother  often  destroys  her  own 
offspring.  The  husband  kills  the 
wife  and  the  wife  kills  her  hus- 
band. Cowper  became  suspicious 
of  his  tried  friend  Mrs.  Un win  and 
believed  that  she  and  all  others 
about  him  Avere  intent  on  poison- 
ing his  food.  Why  not  attribute 
to  this  perversity  of  madness  his 
melancholy  and  his  despair?  Why 
seek  in  the  effect  of  his  insanity 
the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  because 
the  world  wishes  to  regard  reli- 
gion as  a  gloomy  and  mischieyous 


thing  ?  Cowper's  whole  history 
disproves  this  theory.  When  his 
religious  impressions  were  the 
strongest,  his  happiness  was  the 
greatest.  When  he  could  see  the 
cross,  it  always  loomed  up  to  him 
as  a  beacon  of  hope  guiding  to  a 
haven  of  peace  and  rest.  When 
clouds  and  darkness  seemed  to 
surround  it,  he  was  on  a  tossed 
and  troubled  sea  of  anguish  and 
despair. 

The  attack,  in  January,  1773, 
was  more  serious  and  of  longer 
duration  than  his  previous  attacks. 
"  His  power  to  set  his  faculties  in 
motion  was  gone,  and  he  spent 
hours  in  blank  imbecility,  unless 
an  impetus  was  given  to  his  mind 
by  a  question,  when  he  was  capa- 
ble of  returning  a  rational  answer. 
A  melancholy  of  the  darkest  dye 
overshadowed  him.  He  believed 
that  his  food  was  poisoned,  that 
every  body  hated  him  and  esiJecial- 
ly  Mrs.  TJnwin,  though  he  would 
allow  no  one  else  to  wait  upon  him. 
His  disposition  to  commit  sui- 
cide required  perpetual  vigilance, 
which  coupled  with  the  trying  na- 
ture of  his  delusions  rendered  the 
task  of  tending  him  a  fearful  one, 
both  to  mind  and  body.  His  in- 
comparable friend  discharged  the 
office  for  nearly,  two  years,  not 
only  with  cheerfulness,  but  with 
gratitude,  and  said  that  if  ever  she 
praised  God,  it  Avas  when  she 
found  that  she  was  to  have  all  the 
labor.  Her  constitution  never  en- 
tirely rallied  from  the  shock  it  re- 
ceived." {London  Quarterly.)— 
Cowper  went  to  spend  a  single 
nfght  with  Mr.  Newton,  but  in 
his  freak  of  madness  chose  to  stay 
there  fifteen  months.  All  entrea- 
ties were  in  vain  to  get  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  home.  His  suspicious 
fears  of  Mrs.  Unwin  seem  to  have 
filled  him  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  going  back.  Mr.  New- 
ton bore  the  burden  upon  him 
with  great  patience  and  treated 
the  unfortunate  man  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  For  three 
years,  he  was  incapable  of  so  much 
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mental  effort  as  to  write  a  single 
letter,  and  for  ten  years,  he  aban- 
doned totally  all  devotional  exer- 
cises. He  believed  himself  a  doom- 
ed man  and  that  all  prayers  would 
be  useless.  During  all  this  long 
period,  he  fancied  "that  he  could 
hear  a  voice  from  Heaven  com- 
manding him  to  destroy  himself, 
and  he  made  repeated  attempts  to 
obey  the  mandate.  It  is  an  in- 
structive fact  that  this  time  of  his 
greatest  depression,  was  that  of 
his  greatest  neglect  of  religion. — 
He  made  no  effort  whatever  to  re- 
sist the  wiles  of  the  tempter. 

Cowper's  restoration  to  sanit}^ 
was  effected  by  the  same  means  as 
those  employed  at  St.  Al ban's. — 
His  thoughts  were  turned  from 
himself  to  external  objects  in  na- 
ture. He  was  made  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  feeding  some  little  chick- 
ens, next  in  gardening,  and  finally 
in  the  rearing  and  care  of  three 
leverets  or  hares.  ' '  One  of  the  two 
he  has  celebrated  in  the  Task  : 
and  a  very  animated  minute  ac- 
count of  this  singular  family  hu- 
manized and  described  by  himself 
.most  admirably,  appeared  in  the 
•Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  has 
been  recently  inserted  in  the  sa- 
cred volume  of  his  poems.  These 
interesting  animals  had  not  only 
the  honor  of  being  celebrated  by  a 
poet,  but  the  pencil  has  also  con- 
tributed to  their  renown."  [Life 
of  Cawper  page  86-7. )  The  reader 
will  recall  a  like  tenderness  to  the 
brute  creation  in  a  poet  of  like 
sensibility.  Burns'  elegy  on  his 
pet  ewe  "poor  Maillie,"  his  male- 
diction against  the  hunter  on  see- 
ing a  wounded  hare,  and  his  pity- 
ing address  to  the  mouse  turned 
up  by  his  ploughshare,  all  breathe 
the  same  kindly  interest  in  help- 
less animals. 

At  the  instance  of  Mrs,  Unwin, 
Cowper,  when  restored  to  better 
health,  began  to  write  for  the 
press.  His  first  volume  of  poems 
was  published  in  1782,  when  he 
was  fifty  years  old.  These  were 
of  no  great  merit  and  attracted 


not  much  attention.  Had  CoW' 
per  died  at  this  time,  his  name 
would  never  have  reached  posteri 
ty.  He  had  as  yet  never  tried 
blank  verse,  upon  which  his  great 
fame  now  rests,  nor  did  he  know 
that  he  had  a  genius  for  it.  This 
discovery  was  made  by  accident, 
"A  lady  by  the  name  of  Jonee 
Avas  one  of  the  few  neighbors  ad- 
mitted into  the  residence  of  the 
poet.  Her  sister,  the  widow  of 
Sir  Robert  Austen,  Baronet,  came 
to  spend  some  time  with  her  in 
the  autumn  of  1781  ;.  and  as  the 
two  ladies  chanced  to  call  at  a 
shop  in  Olney,  opposite  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  Cowper  ob- 
served them  from  the  window. — 
Although  naturally  shy,  and  ren- 
dered more  so  by^his  very  long 
illness,  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  stranger  that 
he  requested  Mrs.  Unwin  to  invite 
her  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  tea.  So 
strong  was  his  reluctance  to  ad- 
mit the  company  of  strangers,  that 
after  he  had  occasioned  the  invita- 
tion, he  was  for  a  long  time  unwil- 
ling to  join  the  little  party  ;  but 
having  forced  himself  at  last  to 
engage  in  conversation  with  Lady 
Austen,  he  was  so  reanimated  by 
her  vmcommon  colloquial  talents 
that  he  attended  the  ladies  on 
their  return  to  Clifton,  and  from 
that  time  continued  to  cultivate 
the  regard  of  his  new  acquaintance 
with  such  assiduous  attention  that 
she  soon  received  from  him  the 
endearing  title  of  Sister  Ann.'' — 
{Life  of  Cowper.)  To  this  lady, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
sprightliest  of  all  Cowper's  pieces, 
the  ballad  of  John  Gilpin.  "  It  is 
a  very  remarkable  fact  that  full  of 
gaiety  and  humor  as  this  favorite 
of  the  public  has  abundantly  prov- 
ed itself  to  be,  it  was  really  com- 
posed a.t  a  time  when  the  spirit  of 
the  poet,  as  he  informed  me  him- 
self, was  very  deeply  tinged  with 
his  depressive  malady.  It  hap- 
pened one  afternoon.  Lady  Austen 
made  a  part  of  his  little  evening 
circle  and   observed  him   sinking 
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into  increased  dejection  :  it  was 
her  custom  on  these  occasions  to 
try  all  the  resources  of  her  spright- 
ly powers  to  afford  him  immedi- 
ate relief.  She  told  him  the  story 
of  John  Grilpin,  (which  had  been 
treasured  up  in  her  memory  from 
her  childhood)  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  of  the  passing  hour.  Its 
effect  on  the  fancy  of  Cowper  had 
the  air  of  enchantment ;  he  in- 
formed her  next  morning,  that 
convulsions  of  laughter,  brought 
on  by  his  recollections  of  her  story, 
had  kept  him  walking  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  and  that 
he  had  turned  it  into  a  ballad." — 
{Ldfe  of  Ccnoper.)  Many  of  the 
brightest  witticisms  and  funniest 
comicalities  of  Hood  were  com- 
ix)sed,  in  like  manner,  when  he 
Was  under  great  depression  of 
spirits.  The  heart  alone  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness. 

Is  an  author's  enjoyment  of  his 
own  productions  a  proper  meas- 
ure of  their  value  V  While  Burns 
was  composing  Tam  O'Shanter, 
his  laughter  was  so  loud  and  his 
gesticulations  so  extravagant,  as 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends,  the  most  serious  alarm 
for  his  sanity. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  same 
mind  should  have  composed  the 
eomical  story  of  John  Gilpin  and 
tliat  noblest  of  jjoems  on  the  loss 
of  the  Royal  George.  What  ver- 
satility oi'  talent  is  thus  displayed 
in  the  production  of  the  most  hu- 
morous of  ballads  and  the  grand- 
est of  dirges.  These  pieces  would 
probably  have  lived  even  though 
the  reputation  of  the  author  had 
not  been  vastly  increa.sed  by  his 
success  in  blank  verse.  To  this 
his  attention  was  turned,  as  we 
have  said,  by  an  accident.  "La- 
dy Austen,  as  an  admirer  of 
Milton,  happened  to  be  partial  to 
blank  verse,  and  often  solicited 
her  poetical  friend  to  try  his  pow- 
ers in  that  species  of  composition. 
After  repeated  solicitation,  he 
promised  her,  if  she  would  furnish 
the  subject,  he  would  comply  with 


her  request.  She  replied,  •  O,  you 
can  never  be  in  want  of  a  subject, 
you  can  write  upon  any  thing, 
write  upon  the  Sofa.'  The  poet 
obeyed  her  command  and  from  the 
lively  repartee  of  familiar  conver- 
sation a  poem  (The  Task)  of  many 
thousand  verses,  unexampled  per- 
haps both  in  its  origin  and  its  ex- 
cellence. A  Poem  of  such  infinite 
variety,  that  it  seems  to  include 
every  subject  and  every  style  with- 
out any  dissonance  or  disorder  ; 
and  to  have  flowed  without  effort 
from  inspired  philanthropy  eager 
to  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
readers,  whatever  may  lead  them 
most  happily  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  human  life,  and  to  the  final  at- 
tainment of  Heaven."  {Life  of 
Cowper. )  Prof.  Henry  Reed  says 
'•  no  poet  of  the  last  century  did 
as  much  as  Cowper  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  admirable  music  of 
the  then  neglected  blank  verse." 
''  The  Task,"  which  was  composed 
in  the  winter  of  1784,  became  popu- 
lar on  its  first  appearance.  "•Fire- 
side employments,  domestic  hap- 
piness, English  landscapes,  and 
English  writers,  were  subjects, 
which,  when  touched  by  the  hand 
of  a  master  appealed  to  the  ex- 
perience of  millions.  *  *  The 
poet  has  displayed  one  quality  in 
a  stronger  degree  than  it  was  ever 
possessed  by  any  describer  of  na- 
ture—the capacity  of  describing 
scenes  with  a  distinctness,  which 
makes  them  like  visible  objects  to 
the  mind.  They  are  not  more 
vivid  than  true,  and  he  has  blend- 
ed the  accuracy  of  the  topographer 
with  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
poet.  The  language  is  no  longer 
of  the  commonplace  character, 
which  is  found  so  often  in  his  pre- 
vious works,  but  is  as  choice  as  it 
is  simple.  jS'othing  in  "The  Task'" 
is  so  remarkable  as  the  skill  with 
which  he  constantly  picks  out  the 
one  felicitous  word  in  the  tongue, 
which  conveys  his  meaning  Avith 
the  happiest  effect.  The  sketch 
he  gives  in  the  'Winter  Evening  ^ 
of  the  appearance  of  the  landscape 
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.,,  before  snow,  and  of  the  fall  of  the 
^iieecy  shower  itself,  is  one  instance 
out  of  many  of  his  wonderful 
faculty  for  picturesque  delinea- 
tion." [London  Quarterly.)  Cow- 
per was  a  great  admirer  of  "Thom- 
son's Seasons"  and  his  own  de- 
scriptions were  much  influenced 
by  those  of  his  predecessor.  The 
authority  above  quoted  gives  the 
preference  to  the  descriptive  pow- 
ers of  Cowper.  "  The  proportion 
in  him  of  what  is  good  is  larger, 
and  his  good  passages  are  in  gene- 
ral of  a  higher  grade  of  excellence. 
His  language  is  more  select  and 
felicitous,  his  metre  is  more  mu- 
sical, his  scenes  are  more  pictur- 
esque, and  his  topics  are  more  va- 
rious." Although  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Samuel  Johnson  had  express- 
ed their  admiration  of  his  verses 
in  rhyme,  the  British  jiublic  pro- 
nounced their  verdict  in  favor  of 
his  blank-verse,  and  we  imagine 
that  posterity  will  not  reverse  the 
judgment. 

Cowper's  intimacy  with  the 
lady  who  had  pointed  out  to  him 
the  path,  which  led  him  to  the 
world-wide  renown  was  suddenly 
broken  off.  He  discovered  that 
she  was  willing  to  join  her  lot  with 
his,  and  his  obligations  to  his  devo- 
ted friend  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  well  as 
the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
return  of  his  malady  forbade  him 
entertaining  a  thought  of  mar- 
riage. He  wrote  her  a  letter  unde- 
ceiving her  as  to  his  sentiments. — 
This  in  a  moment  of  vexation  she 
burnt,  but  she  ever  afterwards 
»poke  of  him  with  kindness. 

The  rooms  vacated  by  Lady 
Austen  were  soon  occupied  by  La- 
dy Hesketh,  the  poet's  cousin,  and 
he  hastened  to  renew  his  intimacy 
with  his  charming  relative. — 
Through  her  generosity,  he  was 
supplied  with  the  funds  necessary 
to  remove  to  Weston,  a  neighbor- 
ing village,  where  a  comfortable 
residence,  and  beautiful  scenery 
awaited  him.  He  had  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Throckmor- 
tons,  an  estimable  Catholic  family, 


and  the  chief  inducement  with 
him  for  the  removal  was  to  enjoy 
their  society.  But  human  expec- 
tations of  enjoyment  are  generally 
doomed  to  disappointment,  Mrs. 
Unwin 's  son  died  in  a  few  weeks 
after  they  removed  to  Weston.— 
The  shock  may  have  brought  on 
another  of  the  poet's  attacks.  For 
six  months,  he  was  almost  totally 
insane  and  again  attempted  to  de- 
stroy himself.  Mrs.  Unwin,  acci- 
dentally coming  in  one  day,  found 
him  hanging  by  the  neck  and  cut 
him  down  before  life  was  extinct. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have 
employment  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
stored to  reason,  and  he  began  a 
translation  of  Homer  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  five  years.  "  He 
has  preserved  the  vivid  pictures, 
the  naked  grandeur,  and  the 
primitive  manners  of  the  original. 
He  does  not  excel  Pope  more  in 
fidelity  than  than  in  true  poetic 
power.  The  style  may  seem  aus- 
tere at  a  casual  glance,  but  will  Ixi 
found  on  a  close  acquaintance  to 
be  full  of  dignity,  picturesqueness 
and  force."  [London  Quarterly.) 
The  criticism  of  Lord  Jeffrey  is 
not  so  favorable,  but  that  of  Dr. 
Clarke  is  more  eulogistic.  All  the 
critics  concur  in  the  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  the  translation,  but  they 
differ  as  to  its  poetic  merit.  He 
submitted  his  work  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  friends,  as  it  progressed, 
and  heard  all  their  objections  to 
style  and  rendering.  He  had 
learned  to  fear  the  critics  and  wish- 
ed to  place  himself  above  their 
carping.  He  wrote  to  Lady  Hes- 
keth, "•  the  frown  of  a  critic  freezes 
my  poetical  powers,  and  discoura- 
ges me  to  a  degree  that  makes  me 
ashamed  of  my  own  weakness. — 
Having  commenced  author,  I  am 
most  abundantly  desirous  to  suc- 
ceed. I  have  (what  perhaps  you 
little  suspect  me  of)  an  infinite 
share  of  ambition. "  [Life  of  Cow- 
2)er,page  171.)  His  incurable  diffi- 
dence was  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  success,  and  to  this 
he  alludes  with^eqjJal  frankness  in 
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the  same  letter.  "  To  this  con- 
tinuation of  opposite  quaUties, 
(timidity  and  ambition, )  it  has  been 
owing  that  till  lately,  I  stole 
through  life  without  attempting 
any  thing,  yet  always  wishing  to 
distinguish  myself  At  last  I  ven- 
tured, ventured  too  in  the  only 
path  yet  open  to  me,  and  am  de- 
termined, if  God  have  not  deter- 
mined otherwise,  to  work  my  way 
into  notice  through  the  obscurity 
that  has  so  long  been  my  portion. " 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  great- 
ness was  thrust  upon  Cowper. — 
He  had  his  trials,  his  labors  and 
his  difficulties  like  all  others  who 
have  won  either  fame  or  fortune. 
To  give  employment  to  his  mind, 
and  keep  his  thoughts  from  being 
tvirned  inward  upon  himself,  his 
publisher  suggested  to  him  to  edit 
a  splendid  edition  of  Milton's 
works.  Wm.  Hayley,  the  friend  of 
Gibbon,  was  employed  on  another 
edition  at  the  same  time,  which 
was  subsequently  published.  This 
through  the  generosity  of  Hayley 
led  to  a  cordial  friendship  with 
Cowper,  instead  of  to  an  invidious 
rivalry.  A  praise-worthy  exam- 
ple worthy  of  imitation  hy  all  wri- 
ters. Cowper  never  began  the 
projected  work,  and  his  generous 
friend  became  the  biographer  of 
our  poet  himself.  Mrs.  tJnwin  was 
struck  with  paralysis  and  Cowper 
gave  up  every  thing  to  watch 
and  nurse  her,  who  had  been 
so  faithful  to  him  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  "  He  abandoned  Milton, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of 
nurse,  and  wore  out  his  strength 
and  spirits  in  attending  on  her. — 
He,  who  had  been  unable  to  bear 
his  burden  without  her  assistance, 
had  now  to  carry  her  load  as  well 
as  his  own.  Bowed  down  by  the 
double  pressure,  his  gloom  increas- 
ed upon  him.  His  dreams  were 
more  troubled  ;  he  heard  voices 
more  frequently,  and  their  lan- 
guage Avas  more  threatening.  *  * 
His  verses  to  '  Mary '  (Mrs.  Un- 
win,)  are  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful   ever  penned.      The   in- 


tensity of  his  affection  for  his  poor 
paralytic  forms  every  line,  and 
is  summed  up  in  the  exclamation 
'  My  Mary, '  which  forms  the  bur- 
den of  each  stanza.  The  steady 
decline  of  his  '  Mary's '  under- 
standing dragged  his  own  along 
with  it.  Lady  Hesketh  paid  him 
her  annual  visit  in  the  winter  of 
1793.  He  then  hardly  stirred 
from  the  side  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  who 
was  fast  relapsing  into  second 
childhood.  He  took  no  exercise, 
nor  used  his  pen,  nor  even  read  a 
book,  unless  to  her.  To  watch 
her  sufferings  in  bleak  despair, 
and  to  endeavor  to  relieve  them 
was  his  sole  business  in  life." — 
{London  Quarterly.)  Mrs.  Un- 
win lingered  three  years  longer, 
before  she  obtained  her  blessed  re- 
lease. Cowper  survived  her  four 
years — during  a  portion  of  this  tim« 
he  was  sane  enough  to  revise  his 
translation  of  Homer.  Soon  after 
completing  hii5  task,  he  wrote 
'  The  Castaway, '  the  last  of  all  his 
original  productions.  A  few  trans- 
lations of  Latin  poems  into  Eng- 
lish, or  of  English  poems  into 
Latin  was  all  that  he  attempted 
afterward.  The  darkness  contin- 
ued over  him  to  the  last  and  "un- 
utterable despair  "  was  among  the 
last  utterances  from  his  lips.  God 
frequently  lays  his  hand  most 
heavily  upon  his  own  children  in 
the  closing  hours  of  life,  that  the 
transition  to  a  state  of  blessedness 
may  be  all  the  more  glorious. — 
What  a  change  there  was  for  the 
poor  poet  from  the  wail  of  despair 
to  the  triumphant  "song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb,"  from  the  gloom 
and  darkness  of  his  dying  bed  to 
the  city  all  radiant  with  the  efful- 
gence of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness. 
Cowper's  great  fame  is  not  de- 
pendent merely  upon  his  poetry. 
Ilis  familiar  letters  place  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  English  writers. 
Prof.  Eeed  pronounces  them  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  specimens 
in  our  language.  "Considering' 
the  secluded,  uneventful  life  oi 
Cowper,  the  charm  in  his  letters  is 
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wonderful ;  and  it  is  to  be  explain- 
•ed,  I  believe,  chiefly  by  the  exqui- 
site light  of  poetic  truth  which  his 
imagination  shed  upon  daily  life, 
whether  the  theme  was  man,  him- 
self or  a  felloAV-being,  or  books,  or 
the  brute  creation  Avhich  he  loved 
to  handle  with  such  thoughtful 
tenderness.  His  seclusion  did  not 
•separate  him  from  sympathy  with 
the  stirring  events  of  his  times  ; 
and  alike  in  seasons  of  sunshine  or 
of  gloom,  there  is  in  his  letters  an 
ever-present  beauty  of  quiet  wis- 
dom, and  a  gentle  but  fervent 
spirit."  Kobert  Hall  is  still  more 
enthusiastic.  "  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  letters  of  Mr.  Oowper 
as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  epis- 
tolary style  in  our  language.  To 
an  air  of  inimitable  ease  and  care- 
lessness they  unite  a  high  degree 
of  correctness,  such  as  could  only 
result  from  the  clearest  intellect 
combined  with  the  most  finished 
taste.  I  have  scarcely  found  a 
single  word  which  is  capable  of  be- 
ing exchanged  for  a  better.  Lit- 
erary errors  I  can  discern  none. 
The  selection  of  words,  and  the 
construction  of  periods,  are  inimi- 
table ;  they  present  as  striking  a 
contrast  as  well  can  be  conceived 
to  the  turgid  verbosity,  which  pas- 
ses at  present  for  fine  writing," 

1^0  biography  in  English  history 
is  more  full  of  instruction  than 
that  of  Cowper.  We  can  only 
notice  a  few  thoughts  suggested 
by  it. 

First":  South ey  is  right  in  his 
view  that  the  poet  mingled  too 
little  in  the  world,  and  that  his 
thoughts  were  turned  too  much 
within  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  misery.  Had  he  gone  more 
abroad,  he  would  have  seen  cases 
of  real  wretchedness,  which  would 
have  diverted  his  mind  from  his 
imaginary  woes.  He  would  have 
seen  many  who  were  thankful  for 
small  mercies  and  he  might  have 
caught  their  thankful  spirit.  The 
merriest  of  all  songsters  is  the 
mocking-bird,  which  imitates  the 
glad  notes  of  others.     He  is  the 


brightest  and  most  cheerful  Chris- 
tian, who  learns  from  his  neigh- 
bors their  hymns  of  praise  and 
gratitude. 

Second  :  Let  us  not  be  deceived 
by  outward  appearances.  The 
literature  of  the  last  century  was 
most  enriched  by  a  shy  retiring 
man,  unknown  to  and  unnoticed 
by  the  world.  Thousands  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  gave  great 
promise  of  usefulness,  are  to-day 
forgotten.  So  'tis  in  nature.  The 
most  fragrant  tree  of  the  forest  is 
the  crab-apple.  The  air  is  laden 
with  perfume  for  a  great  distance 
around  it.  But  all  this  sweetness 
of  promise  ends  in  sour  fruit. — 
We  have  been  startled  in  going 
through  our  thick  Southern  woods, 
with  a  glimpse  of  what  seemed  to 
be  a  pyramid  of  snow  rising  up  a- 
mid  the  dark  green  foliage.  Oa 
approaching  it  proved  to  be  the 
Cornus  Florida^  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  our  trees  with  the  most 
unromantic  of*  names,  the  dog- 
wood. But  the  snowy  blossoms 
yield  no  perfume  and  the  tree 
bears  no  fruit. 

The  diamond,  the  hardest  of 
substances,  can  be  put  to  but  few 
uses.  Glass,  which  is  the  most 
brittle,  has  a  countless  variety  of 
applications  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Cowper  was  one  of  the  most 
frail,  the  most  timid,.and  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men,  and  yet  he 
has  left  one  of  the  richest  legacies 
to  his  native  tongue.  Millions, 
who  had  braver,  hearts  and  strong- 
er arms,  have  conferred  no  benefit 
upon  their  race  and  have  left  no 
name  behind. 

Third  :  The  proper  treatment  of 
the  insane  is  clearly  pointed  out. 
It  is  calling  their  attention  to  the 
wondrous  works  of  God  ;  his  ma- 
jesty shown  in  seas,  lakes,  mount- 
ains and  rivers  ;  his  benevolence 
in  the  sweetness  of  flowers,  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  sports  of 
animals.  He  who  stands  by  the 
crater  of  "Vesuvius  and  looks  with- 
in at  the  boiling  lava  will  have  his 
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brain  grow  dizzy  by  the  awful 
sight  and  by  the  noxious  vapors 
ascending.  But  let  him  step  aside 
and  he  will  sec  the  richest  ver- 
dure, clustering  vines  and  waving 
fields.  He  who  turns  his  eye  with- 
in upon  that  seething  caldrou  of 
corruption,  the  human  heart,  will 
find  his  head  reel  and  his  soul 
feicken  with  the  ghastly  contem- 
plation :  but  there  are  still  bright 


and  beautiful  spots  in  all  this  mor- 
al ruin, — glorious  acts  of  heroism, 
noble  deeds  of  charity,  lofty  tri- 
umphs over  the  world  and  grander 
victories  over  self.  And  should 
these  not  be  found,  there  are  the 
bright  luminaries  above  and  thou- 
sands of  places  even  on  earth, 
which  bear  no  trace  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  sin  and  are  radiant  with  all 
their  pristine  beauty  and  purity. 


THE    HAVERSACK. 


We  have  been  promised  for  pub- 
lication a  large  number  of  un- 
published reports  of  battles  from 
officers  of  rank.  These,  though 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the 
truth  of  history,  give  no  picture 
of  life  in  the  ranks.  For  this,  we 
must  depend  upon  subordinate 
officers  and  privates  ;  and  to  them 
we  renew  our  appeal  for  authentic 
facts  and  anecdotes.  A  distin- 
guished Major  General  writing 
from  Monticello,  Florida,  says, 
"  important  official  reports  of  our 
officers  of  rank  are  not  likely  to  be 
lost  to  history.  It  is  incidents 
and  facts  not  embodied  in  these 
reports,  but  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  particularly 
incidents  and  facts  connected  with 
the  courage,  skill,  endurance,  de- 
votion and  patriotism  of  the  pri- 
vate soldier  and  the  subaltern  offi- 
cer, which  should  now  be  rescued 
from  oblivion  and  admitted  to  the 
record." 

It  would  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  gratification  to  us  to  make 
tlie  Magazine  the  depositary  of 
these  glorious  deeds  and  we  look 
to  those  of  subordinate  grade  to 
furnish  the  facts. 

Napoleon,  Arkansas,  furnishes 
an  anecdote  of  a  Mississippi  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  whose  members 
were  tortured    with    the  fear  of 


never  getting  into  a  battle  aud 
disgusted  at  never  having  had  a 
chance  to  show  their  prowess. 

After  the  defeat  of  our  army  at 
Corinth  under  Van  Dorn,  it  was 
ordered  to  Grenada  by  Pember- 
ton,  who  had  just  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  Mississip- 
pi. The  —  regiment  of  Mississip- 
pi cavalry  was  ordered  to  that 
point,  although  it  did  not  belong 
to  that  division  of  the  army.  This 
regiment  had  become  somewhat 
famous  for  its  marching  and  coun- 
termarching incessantly,  without 
ever  getting  into  a  serious  engage- 
ment, and  the  mortification  and 
chagrin  of  the  men  were  extreme- 
ly great  at  the  ranker-reputation 
of  their  regiment.  As  it  entered 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  some  one 
of  the  •'  melish "  called  out, 
■'where  is  that  regiment  from  V" 
A  disgusted  trooper  replied,  '  'from 
every  place  in  the  Confederacy  ex- 
cept this,  and  it  will  be  from  this 
place  soon. "  On  we  went  towards 
the  center  of  the  town,  troops 
were  there  from  Price's  army,  from 
the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  &c. 
A  soldier  just  out  of  a  hospital 
and  desirous  to  get  back  to  his 
own  army,  next  accosted  us, 
"what  army  does  that  regiment 
belong  toV"  "To  the  Confed- 
erate Army,'-  was  the  prompt  re- 
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ply  and  Grenada  rang  with  the 
laughter  and  cheers  elicited  by  this 
sally.  "While  we  were  encamped 
there,  Grant  came  up  to  Coffee- 
ville,  only  twenty  miles  distant, 
with  a  portion  of  his  army.  One 
of  our  mischievous  lads  came 
riding  into  camp  saying  that  he 
had  just  got  very  important  news 
from  the  head  quarters  of  General 
Pemberton.  "  What  is  it  ?"  cried 
out  many  eager  voices.  "  There 
has  been  a  flag  of  truce  in  town." 
•'Who  sent  itV"  demanded  the 
excited  crowd,  "  Old  Grant  him- 
self ' '  was  the  reply.  ' '  Well,  what 
does  he  want?"  "Oh,  nothing 
much,  only  he  says  that  he  wishes 
to  conduct  war  on  civilized  prin- 
ciples, and  as  he  intends  to  shell 
this  town,  he  requests  that  the 
women,  children  and  the  —  Mis- 
sissippi regiment  of  cavalry  be  re- 
moved beyond  all  danger. "' 

The  same  J^Tapoleonic  friend  fur- 
nishes a  second  anecdote,  which 
we  have  heard  before,  but  it  will 
doubtless  be  new  to  n\ost  of  our 
readers. 

When  General  Bragg  retreated 
from  Chattanooga  to  Chickamau- 
ga,  General  Forrest  covered  the  re- 
treat, and  as  the  sequel  will  show, 
destroyed  an  old  woman's  ash- 
hopper.  As  Bragg  returned,  after 
the  defeat  of  Roseorantz,  he  stop- 
ped at  a  log-cabin  and  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water.  As  the  good 
lady  of  the  house  seemed  to  be 
tnily  Southern,  he  asked  her  if 
the  troops  had  done  her  any  harm. 
Not  knowing  who  he  was,  she  re- 
plied "yes,  that  they  did.  Mr. 
Bragg  came  along  here  Avith  his 
foot  company  and  they  never  done 
a  hate.  lie's  a  rael  gentleman, 
and  my  old  man  says  so,  and  I 
know  from  the  way  that  he  and 
his  foot  company  treated  me  that 
they  are  all  rael  gentlemen.  But 
Captain  Forrest,  he  come  along 
with  his  critter  company,  and  he 
made  a  row  of  his  men  and  his 
big  guns  right  round  my  house 
and   they  tore  down  my  ash-hop- 


per, a  bran  new  one,  and  I  wouldn'  t 
taken  ten  dollars  for  it.  I  won't 
say  that  he  is  a  rael  gentleman, 
and  that  his  critter  company  is 
rael  gentlemen,  that  I  won't."— 
General  Bragg  ordered  his  quar- 
termaster to  pay  the  ten  dollars 
for  the  broken  ash-hopper. 

D.  n.  c.  M. 

The  next  four  incidents  eoma 
from  Laurens,  South  Carolina. 

During  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, December  13th,  1862,  the 
3d  South  Carolina  regiment,  was 
posted  in  front  of  the  memorable 
Marye's  House.  The  men  were 
lying  down  in  an  open  yard  and 
firing  from  that  position,  when 
private  Cathcart  was  struck  in  the 
eye.  As  he  was  starting  to  thfl 
rear,  his  mess-mate  asked  him  if 
he  was  badly  wounded,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
replied  "I  will  revenge  you  old 
fellow,"  and  rising  to  his  feet,  he 
continued  loading  and  firing  in  a 
standing  position  till  the  close  of 
the  action.  How  he  could  have 
lived  under  the  fire  of  so  many 
rifles  directed  at  him,  individually, 
must  ever  remain  among  the  mys- 
teries of  war. 

During  the  same  battle,  a  pri- 
vate in  company  A,  of  same  regi- 
ment, remarkable  for  his  coolness, 
Avas  firing  from  behind  a  tree, 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  in 
the  head,  which  brought  liim  to 
the  ground.  Rising  at  length  to 
his  feet,  he  stepped  in  front  of  the 
tree  and  shaking  his  fists  at  the 
enemy,  he  abused  the  blue-coats 
in  the  bitterest  language.  Find- 
ing his  wound  painful,  he  retired 
to  the  rear  to  get  it  dressed,  where 
he  met  his  Colonel  severely  wound- 
ed and  vainly  seeking  some  one  to 
carry  an  order  to  the  regiment. 
Without  waiting  for  the  dressing 
of  his  wound,  he  promptly  return- 
ed bearing  the  message. 

At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
Kershaw's  brigade  re)ievedHodS's 
old  Texa.s  brigade,  under  a   very 
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heavy  fire.  Before  advancing,  it  six  of  them  and  sent  them  forth- 
became  necessary  to  make  a  to  battle  for  our  dear  native  land, 
change  of  front,  so  as  to  flank  the  Five  of  them  entered  one  regiment, 
extreme  right  of  the  enemy.  As  It  was  my  pleasant  privilege,  from 
the  left  of  the  brigade  swmig  time  to  time,  to  read  her  letters 
around  and  through  a  yard  in  to  her  noble  sons.  In  not  one  of 
which  shells  were  bursting  plenti-  them,  was  the  request  ever  made 
fully,  an  old  negro  ran  out  of  one  that  they  would  try  to  get  fur- 
of  the  houses  frightened  almost  loughs,  but  they  all  contained  the 
out  his  life,  and  raising  both  hands  prayer,  a  motlier''s  prayer,  that 
cried  out  "de  blessed  "Lord,  white  they  would  do  their  duty.  And 
folks,  why  dont  you  stop  shootin   nobly  did  they  perform  it.     From 

the   beginning  to   the  close  of  the 
war,     they    were     never     absent 
post.      They 


from  their  post.  They  entered 
as  privates  and  privates  they  re- 
mained, although  often  oflered 
commissions  in  the  field  and  at 
home,  where  they 
remained  in  ease 
rich  by  speculation. 


might «  have- 

and    grown 

In   '63  the 


and  argufy  wid  one  anoder  !" 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  General  Mc- 
Laws'  division  was  sent  to  hold 
Sedgwick  in  check,  who  was  then 
advancing  from  Fredericksburg 
along  the  plank  road.  He  met 
the   enemy  at  Salem  Church,  and 

immediately  placed  his  men  in  heroic  "mother  paid  a  visit  to  the 
line  givmg  to  General  Wilcox  of  regiment,  which  had  five  of  her 
Anderson's  division  the  centre.-  ^^-^^  ^f^^  morning  on  which  she 
The  9th  Alabama  was  placed  in  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  (.^l^^^j 
reserve  of  the  10th.     On  came  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^-^^^  Yc^aye  my  sons 

done  their  duty  V"  "  Madam, 
they  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
army."  "•  I  knew  they  would  do 
their  duty.  I  have  not  come,  sir,. 
to  ask  favors  for  them,  but  to  give 
paces.  ^Q^  j^^y  seventh  son,  my  Benja- 
min, the  child  of  my  old  age. — 
lie  is  only  sixteen,  but  old  enough, 
to  serve  his  country."  Ten- 
derly kissing  her  sons,  she  re- 
turned   alone     to     her    desolate 


enemy  in  three  lines  and  at  a 
double  quick,  when  within  twenty 
paces  the  10th  rose  and  delivered 
a  volley  into  the  enemy,  but  such 
was  the  force  of  the  charge  that 
the  10th  gave  back  a  few 
The  9th  rose  with  a  yell,  cross- 
ing bayonets,  and  fired  a  destruc- 
tive volley  into  them.  The  enemy 
fled,  and  were  pursued  by  the  bri- 
gade for  some  distance.     As  they 


came  back  they  brought 
the  prisoners  quite 


among 
Stop- 


home.  It  was  my  sad  duty, 
we  prisoners  quite  a  wag  ptup-  ^^^^^  months  afterwards,  to  tell 
ping  where  the  dead  lay  thickest  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e  reported  death  of 
he    remarked ;     "  You    rebs    are  -  -  — 

sharper  than  you  used   to   be. — 
You  used  to  shoot  us  anywhere 


now  you  shoot  in  the  head  so  as 
not  to  bloody  our  clothes." — 
Nearly  all  were  shot  in  the  head, 


one  of  her  sons.  For  some  mo- 
ments nature  prevailed  and  the 
patriot  was  lost  in  the  mother. — j 
But  recovering,  she  kneeled  dowi 
and  with  a  calm  voice  thanked  Goc 
and  fori 


j.Neariy  au    were  suut  lu  uue  xieuu.    f^^  sparing  her  other  sons 

and  he  alluded  to  our  practice  of  enabling  the  one,  for  whom  sb 


stripping  the  dead  of  their  cloth 
ing  to  cover  our  nakedness. 

H.  U.  H. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  sends  an  ac- 
count of  a  Spartan  mother. 

On  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia, 
there  lived  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  a  widow  lady  with  seven 


mourned,  to  do  his   duty  to    th^ 
last.     And  then  she  earnestly  im-3 
plored  the  Almighty  to  give  herg 
surviving  sons  grace  and  strengfel 
to  acquit  themselves  like  men. 
On  parting  with  her,  she  gave  me^ 
this  message  to  her  boys,   "  tell 
them  that  I  can  hear  of  Jtheir  death 
sons.     She  armed  and  equipped  and  live,  hut  to  learn  that  they  had 
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proved  recreant  to  their  country 
would  kill  me."  God  has  kindly 
preserved  to  this  noble  woman  live 
of  her  true  and  gallant  sons. 

J.  p.  B. 
"We  regret  that  our  correspon- 
dent does  not  authorize  the  publi- 
cation of  the  name  of  this  noble 
woman,  though  he  has  given  it  in 
a  private  note. 

A  member  of  General  Jackson's 
staff  sent  us  the  annexed  anec- 
dote, locating  the  occurrence  in  a 
Richmond  hospital.  After  re- 
ceiving it,  we  saw  a  similar  anec- 
dote related  of  a  patient  in  a 
French  hospital.  It  is  worth  pre- 
serving wherever  it  happened. 

During  the  summer  of  1864, 
while  the  hospitals  in  Eichmond 
were  crowded  with  wounded,  the 
ladies  of  the  city  visited  them  dai- 
ly, carrying  with  them  delicacies 
of  every  kind,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  eflbrts  to  comfort 
and  cheer  up  the  wounded.  On 
one  occasion,  a  bright-eyed  dam- 
sel, of  about  seventeen  summers, 
was  distributing  flowers  and 
speaking  tender  words  of  encour- 
agement to  those  around  her,  when 
she  overheard  a  young  officer, 
who  was  suffering  from  his 
wounds,  exclaim :  "Oh  my 
Lord  !"  Approaching  him  rather 
timidly  in  order  to  rebuke  his  pro- 
fanity, she  said  "I  think  I  heard 
you  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  I  am  one  of  his  daughters. 
Is  there  any  thing  I  can  ask  him 
for  you  ?"  A  hasty  glance  upon 
her  lovely  face  and  perfect  form 
caused  his  countenance  to  bright- 
en, as  he  instantly  replied.  "  Yes, 
please  ask  him  to  make  me  his 
«<m-in-ZaM) /" 

We  profess  to  be  and  we  are  ex- 
cessively national ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  honestly  confess  that  we 
have  State  pride  and  State  exclu- 
siveness  enough  to  be  very  much 
gratified  at  learning  that  another 
of  the  six  heroes  of  Petersburg  be- 
longed to  our  own  noble  State. — 
"We  know  no  north,  no  south,  no 


east  and  no  west  inside  of  Dixie  ; 
but  we  hope  never  to  see  the  day 
when  we  will  love  other  States  bet- 
ter than  the  State  of  our  birlh  and 
the  State  of  our  adoption.  From 
a  heroic  Captain  of  the  56th  N'orth 
Carolina  regiment,  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

Your  allusion  to  the  "six  name- 
less heroes"  at  Petersburg  called 
to  mind  the  bravery  of  a  Confeder- 
ate soldier,  which  deserves  to  live 
in  history.  We  had  just  returned 
from  that  memorable  charge  on 
the  night  of  the  17th  June,  1864, 
in  which  Mat.  Ransom's  brigade, 
a  portion  of  Elliott's,  and  probably 
a  few  other  troops,  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining the  line  to  the  left  of  the 
Baxter  road,  which  had  been  lost 
by  another  command  a  few  hours 
before.  We  were  assigned  a  new 
position  several  hundred  yards  to 
the  rear,  on  top  of  the  ground,  and 
told  to  "hide  ourselves."  Thus 
we  began  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  June,  our  last  ditch  around 
Petersburg.  Nearly  every  man 
was  provided  with  an  extra  gun, 
but  few  with  spades  or  picks.  The 
work  goes  on  with  a  will,  but  is 
only  half  completed,  when  our 
skirmishers  are  driven  into  the  al- 
ready crowded  ditch.  The  56th 
North  Carolina  occupied  in  part 
the  ground  which  on  the  30th  Ju- 
ly became  the  celebrated  "crater."' 
A  battery  to  the  right  of  the  Bax- 
ter road  endeavors  to  enfilade  our 
line,  and  throws  a  shell  into  the 
ditch  swarming  with  human  life. 
But  it  is  seized  in  an  instant  by 
private  John  Alvis  Parker,  com- 
pany D,  56th  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, and  thrown  beyond  the  par- 
apet, with  an  unflinching  courage 
worthy  of  the  noblest  sons  of 
Rome,  when  Rome  could  boast  a 
self-sacrificing  Curtius.  I  heard 
that  a  similar  feat  was  performed 
by  a  member  of  Pegram's  battery 
on  the  same  day,  a  section  of  which 
was  posted  between  the  wings  of 
our  regiment,  and  remained  there 
till  blown  up  on  the  30th  of  July 
following. 
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It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  the 
"Army  of  the  Potomac,"  after 
taking  all  the  summer  to  "fight 
it  out  on  this"  (ever-changing) 
"line,"  was  reduced  to  such  a 
mere  skeleton  of  its  former  magni- 
tude, that  its  commander  found 
it  necessary  to  call  for  a  100,000 
more  men  to  reestablish  his  dead 
line.  How  well  the  new  levies  all 
stood  up  to  their  post,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  I  can  speak 
with  confidence  of  the  fighting 
qualities  of  those  opposed  to  Kan- 
sora's  brigade  then  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  trenches  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Appomatox  ;  our  left 
resting  on  that  river.  The  re- 
cruits (Federal)  opened  negotia- 
tions with  us  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  front,  fre- 
quently sending  over  as  many  as 
twenty-five  (25)  peace  commission- 
ers in  a  single  night.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  delegates  belonged 
to  the  5tli  New  Hampshire.  In 
order  that  no  obstacles  should  be 
thrown  in  the  Avay  of  these  friend- 
ly negotiations,  we  were  directed 
to  refrain  from  unnecessary  picket 
firing  at  night.  Our  lines  were  not 
more  than  a  stone's  throw  apart 
and  conversation  could  be  carried 
on  without  difliculty.  During  a 
quiet  spell,  an  inquisitive  yankee 
called  out  "Johnnie,  what  regi- 
ment is  that  over  there  '?"  Pri- 
vate L.  Sawyer,  of  company  A, 
•Wth  N'orth  Carolina  regiment, 
promptly  replied,  "oth  N.  Hamp- 
shire." The  3'ankees  greeted  this 
hit  at  the  deserting  proclivities  of 
the  5th  New  Hampshire,  with 
peals  of  laughter  such  as  I  have 
never  heard  before  or  since  from 
a  line  of  battle. 

In  the  night  fight  on  the  17th 
-June,  the  35th  North  Cai'olina, 
(not  a  large  regiment,)  had  70  kill- 
ed dead,  in  the  hand  to  hand  fight 
across  the  works,  losing  its  colors, 
but  capturing  in  exchange  one 
from  the  Yankees.  Our  brigade 
captured  a  large  number  of  prfson- 
ers.      I  remember    one    amusinjr 


incident  in  this  connection.  Jxxat 
after  getting  into  the  re-captured 
works,  I  saw  a  great  crowd  break- 
ing to  the  rear,  I  ran  to  them,  or- 
dering and  imploring  them  to 
come  back  and  not  give  up  tamely 
the  works,  which  had  cost  us  so 
much  blood  to  retake.  You  may 
imagine  my  change  of  feeling, 
when  I  found  that  they  were  yan- 
kee prisoners.  Some  of  them,  I 
was  told,  were  Indians.  All  wer«i 
of  the  same  color  in  the  dark.  We 
heard  that  Beauregard  said  thais 
llamseur's  brigade  straggled  to 
the  front,  while  others  straggled 
to  the  rear,  meaning  that  we  had 
charged  and  re-captured  the  works, 
without  any  orders  to  do  so. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that 
there  never  was  such  bitter  ani 
mosity  felt  between  the  troops  of 
two  opposing  armies,  as  existed 
during  the  late  war.  If  so,  tha 
following  incident  is  an  exception 
occurring  in  a  regiment,  from  a 
State,  whose  troops  represented 
by  the  Oth  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment carried  the  Southern  Crosg 
at  Gettvsburg  further  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  than  did  th« 
soldiers  of  any  of  her  sister  States. 
We  had  driven  the  Beast  or  rather 
his  army  (for  as  usual  he  was  not 
with  it)  from  the  strongly  in 
trenched  semi-circle  around  Drew 
ry's  Bluft' ;  Beauregard's  attacking 
column  being  one  third  less  ia 
number  than  that  of  the  enemy. 
Tliis  was  on  the  16th  May,  186^. 
On  the  20th  May,  four  days  after, 
we  Avere  called  upon  to  "bottle 
up "  the  miclean  animal.  W« 
cliarged  his  troops  at  Ware  Bottom 
Church  and  drove  them  back  upon 
their  inner  line,  in  supporting  dis- 
tance of  their  gunboats.  The  Con- 
federates now  began  a  strong  line, 
following  generally  the  direction 
of  the  old  yankee  line,  from  Hew- 
lett's house  to  a  creek  emptying- 
into  the  Appomatox.  While  this 
is  in  building,  picket  firing  is  sus- 
pended by  mutual  consent  ;  and 
the  yankees  true  to  their  nature 
are  ready  for  a  trade.  WewspiStpera, 
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knives,  coTee,  sugar,  anything  in  men  (hat  no  enemy  was  in  view, 
offered  for  tobacco,  which  was  By  the  m')st  str^niuous  exertions 
then  a  part  of  our  regular  ration,  w,;  succeeded  in  st^)pping  our  own 
lu  the  intimacy  thus  springing  useless  fire,  hut  thit  from  Butler's 
■up,  a  soldier  from  thd  mountains  troops  was  kept  up  for  at  least  an 
of  North  Carolina  actually  loaned  hour,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
n  yankee  his  pick  todig  a  ride  pit.  beautiful  and  iimocent  pyrotech- 
Tiieyankee  honorably  returned  it,  nic  exhibitions  we  ever  witnessed, 
when  he  thought  that  his  rat  hole  An  exchange  of  papers  some  days 
was  sufficiently  deep  and   secure,   after,  explained  that  Butler's  men 

Whether  the  bitterness  of  feel-  thought  that  we  were  attacking 
in"'  was  greater  in  this  war  than  them.  The  veracious  army  cor- 
in  other  wars,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  respondents  wrote,  ''  on  came  tha 
I  know  of  no  similar  instance  in  rebels  in  three  heavy  columns, 
history  of  lending  military  tools,  with  their  old  infernal  yells.  An 
R.  D.  G.       orderly  was  sent  in  all  haste   to 

We  have  but  a  single  comment  General  B  itler.  'General,  the  re- 
to  make  on  this  narrative  of  Cap-  bels  are  attacking  our  lines.'  la 
tain  G.  his  cool  way,  the  General  replied, 

We  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  '  let  them  attack,  we  are  ready  for 
doubt  that  "the   peace   commis-   the  raseals.'   Truly  were  we  ready 


sioners,"  of  the  5th  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  war,  are,  without  a 
solitary    exception,   "  war-to-the- 


for  we  plied  them  so  briskly  with 
grape,  canister  and  small  anna 
that    they    broke   and    ran — this 


knife  "men  now  that  hostilites  are  morning  332  dead  bodies  wero 
over.  Evei'y  dodger  from  the  field  found  in  front  of  our  works.  The 
is  now  as  full  of  mnrtial  fury  rebels  succeeded  in  removing  all 
as  Major  Generals  Bailer  and  their  vvounded  and  probably  many 
Schenck,  or  Lieuienant  Generals  of  their  dead."  ISo  ran  the  aa- 
Forney  and  Sumner.  count,  and  so  particularly  was  the 

But  for  such  cowardly  bravoes,  number  of  the  slain  given.  Now 
the  lighting  men  of  the  two  ar-  the  truth  was  that  wo  did  not  have 
mies,  like  him  who  loaned  the  a  single  man  killed,  and  only  ona 
pick  and  him  who  returned  it,  was  wounded.  This  was  but  a 
could  reconstruct  a  nation  with  specimen  of  the  usual  style  of  dis- 
mulual  esteem  and  good  will.  Af-  pafcclies  from  Butler's  camp.  The 
ter  the  establishment  of  tiic  lino  great  coohiess  of  the  General  may 
around  lierrauda  Hundreds  on  'pr>ssi'.)!y  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
the  'iUth  of  May,  each  side  seemed  fact  that  he  was  miles  away  from 
to  expect  an  aUack  from  the  oth-  the  point  of"  attack  and  very  near 
er.  We  were  witness  to  an  amus-  to  a  gun-boat,  which  would  havo 
ing  instance  of  a  false  alarm  on  afforded  a  safe  asylum, 
both  sides,  one  beautiful  moonlight 

night.  A  working  party  from  our  Fulton,  Mis^souri,  gives  a  simibr 
side  had  been  thrown  outside  of  instance  of  a  falsa  alarm  during 
the  works  to  throw  up  an  exterior  JoimsLon's  retreat  from  jOalton  to 
line.     They  thought  that  they  saw   Atlanta. 

an  attacking  column  of  the  enemy  While  lying  at  New-TIopo 
advancing,  and  ran  back  in  great  Church,  in  Georgia,  the  yankees 
disorder.  A  furious  fire  of  mus-  and  the  Missippians  seem  to  have 
ketry  broke  out  all  along  our  in-  got  a  mutual  alarm  and  kept  up  a 
trenchments,  and  was  responded  ifurious  flre  all  night,  neither  party 
to  by  artillery  and  infantry  from  movingout  of  their  intrenchments, 
the  other  side.  Major  Reid  ol  The  Mississippians  complained 
Georgia  climbed  upon  our  parapet  bitterly  the  next  day  that  they 
and  in  a  loud  voice  assured  our  had  been  fiercely  attacked,  and 
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that  Ector's  Texas  brigade  and 
Cockrill's  Missouri  brigade  had 
not  come  to  their  assistance.  Tlie 
Texans  retorted  that  the  Missis- 
fcippians  had  been  tiring  all  night 
at  fire-flies,  which  Avere  very  nu- 
merous at  that  place.  A  deputy 
was  sent  to  the  Mississippi  com- 
mander with  a  written  resolution, 
adopted  by  Ector's  brigade,  ask- 
ing him  to  furnish  them  with  a 
thousand  packages  of  lamp-black. 
He  courteously  replied,  "I  would 
be  glad  to  do  any  thing  for  the 
gallant  Texans,  but  what  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  can  they 
want  with  lamp-black  V"  The 
deputy  affecting  the  fool  replied, 
"well,  I  don't  adzactly  know,  Gine- 
ral,  but  1  hearn  some  of  the  boys 
say  that  your  men  kept  up  such  a 
shOotin  at  lightnin'  bugs  that  they 
couldn't  sleep  good  of  a  night,  and 
they  thought  'twould  be  a  good 
thing  to  blacken  the  tails  of  them 
bugs,  and  I  kinder  reckon  that 
that  is  what  they  want  with  the 
lamp-black."  N.  c.  K. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  York- 
town  the  opposing  forces  were 
separated  by  a  narrow  stream,  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  Warwick 
riv^r.  One  night,  a  young  Briga- 
dier imagined  that  an  assaulting 
column  was  crossing  the  little 
piece  of  water  in  front  of  him. — 
He  opened  a  brisk  fire  and  sent  to 
Longsti'eet  for  reinforcements. — 
General  L.  turned  quietly  over  in 
his  bed  and  sent  word  that  he 
would  help  him,  when  he  was 
worse  pressed  than  at  present. — 
Others  however,  did  not  take  mat- 
ters so  coolly  and  hastened  to  the 
Bupposed  point  of  attack.  The 
writer  of  this  had  a  ride  of  three 
miles  over  a  bad  road  on  a  dark 
night.  When  the  furious  firing 
at  length  stopped,  a  voice  came 
over  the  water  with  a  real  New 
England  twang,  "  well  rebs,  yeou 
have  done  it  ncow.  Dew  tell  how 
many  frogs  yeou've  killed  !"  The 
frog  story  was  a  very  sore  one  to 
our  young  oflicer,  who  only  got 


it  hushed  up  by  the  threat  of  "pis- 
tols and  coftee  for  two."  The 
whole  alarm  had  doubtless  been 
caused,  as  the  yankee  suggested, 
by  some  frogs  jumping  into  the 
water.  The  history  of  war  is  full 
of  such  instances.  The  reader 
will  remember  the  panic  in  the 
British  fleet  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  so  happily  hit  oft"  by 
Francis  Hopkins  in  the  "  battle  of 
the  kegs." 

A  Federal  officer  said  to  a  South-  ' 
ern  lady,  "those  grey  devils  (Con- 
federates) will  be  coming  in  as  soon 
as  we  leave,  but  I  hope  that  you 
will  avoid  their  company."  She 
replied,  "my  mother  had  a  very 
cheerful  disposition  and  she  taught 
me  to  shun  nothing  so  much  as 
hlne-devils.''^ 

Our  Fulton  friend  gives  two  in- 
stances of  the  innocence  of  the 
good  country  women  of  a  sister 
State. 

While  Hood  was  at  Atlanta,  a 
detachment  was  sent  out  to  the 
rear  of  Sherman's  army  under 
Colonel  Hill,  of  Louisiana.  Lieu- 
tenant Baldwin  of  the  2d  Missouri 
regiment  and  I  stopped  one  day, 
to  get  dinner,  at  the  house  of  a 
very  clever  old  lady  with  three 
fine  looking  daughters.  At  tha 
table,  she  asked  us,  where  we  were 
from.  "  From  Missouri  madam  " 
replied  I.  She  looked  over  her 
spectacles,  as  though  trying  to 
gaze  through  illimitable  space  and 
said  slowly,  "  Missouri,  Missouri, 
Missouri,  why  that  jiues  Gwinnett 
don't  it?"  Now  Gwinnett  was  a 
county  just  across  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river.  Baldwin  choked 
down  a  laugh  and  said  "certainly 
madam."  The  youngest  daugh- 
ter, a  sweet  girl  of  sixteen,  in  the 
innocence  of  her  heart  felt  infinite 
pride  at  her  mother's  wisdom,  and 
said,  "  why,  J  declar,  mammy 
knows  every  thing,  she  has  been 
i:L  all  them  places." 

In  the  same  region  another  good 
lady,  may  Heaven  bless  her,  for 
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ehe  was  good,  found  out  that  we  from  Burns  to  John  Lapraik  writ- 
helonged  to  Johnston's  army  and  ten  on  the  fly-leaf, 
be^gged  us  to  go  and  see  her   son,    Quid  speed,  an' furder  to  you,  Johnny, 
when  we  went  back.      We  told  her    «uid  health,  hale  banes   an'  weather 
that  we  would  certainly  do  so,  if  „      bonny, 

T-  ij   A  11  u    J.  ■         -Now  "When  ye're  nickan  down  fu' cannv 

she    would  tell  us  what   company  The  staff  o'  bread,         ^'^""y 

and   regiment  he  belonged  to,  so   May  ye  ne'er  want  a  stoup  o^  braa'y 

that  we  might  find  him.      She  an-  To  clear  your  head. 

Bwered,  "Idont  know  them  things.       Captain  John    turns  over  and 
but  you  can  find  him.     He^s  in  writes  on  the  other  page 
Johnston's  army,  every  body  thar  ^^  R^b  i  ah  Rab,  it  gars  me  fear 

knows     my    son.        He's     in    Bill    E'en  handlln  o' sic  warlike  gear ; 

Jones'  mess  and  works  at  the  Ser-  S]?* l^°!J^''F'^'^i"?*''''* ^%f.fl^ ^\  .. 

.,      .       1  ^ITl        ,,  The  bnik  wi' mickle  care  I'll  tent  it, 

geant'S    trade.       Why,  bless  your    Gif  'twill  ensure  me  'gainst  the  ijranka 
BOUl  you  can't  help  finding  my  son    O' knavish  loons,  they  call  the  yanks 

in  Johnston's  army."     n!  c.k.       KI^  l%^L^;fA^^;^ Ji^bl^lla";.!^ 
The  Colonel  of  the  26th  Korth   l'&^I^l'^^^lTy'^tT,\'^:: 

Carolina  regiment,  who  afterwards    My  thanks  ye  hae,  the  heartiest  o'  them, 
hppaTTift  thp  hPfit.  rJnvprnnr  in   fh«    A  drap  o' friendship  added  to  them. 

Captain  Me 


became  the  best  Governor  in  the 
Confederacy,  said  that  he  made 


was  in  the 


his  will  three  times  in  crossing  the  habit  of  teasing  Captain  W- 
open  field  in  front  of  the  enemy's  with  the  following  joke  on  the 
batteries  at  Malvern  Hill.  At  Floridians.  He,  (Captain  Mo.) 
length,  they  reached  a  piece  of  said  that  he  was  sent  towards  the 
ploughed  ground  and  there  laid  close  of  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg 
down.  The  men  tried  to  shelter  to  bring  up  some  stragglers  from 
themselves  from  the  furious  torna-  the  field.  He  accosted  a  man  with 
do  of  rainnie  balls  and  grape  shot  "  what  regiment  do  you  belong  to, 
by  lying  down  between  the  rows,  sir  V"  The  soldier  C00II3-  answer- 
But  unfortunately  the  furrows  ran  ed.  "Eight."  "What  eight?" 
up  towards  the  batteries  and  serv-  "Florida  eight."  What  are  you 
ed  as  troughs  for  the  rolling  pro-  doing  here,  why  aint  you  in  the 
jectiles.  One  of  the  privates,  fight  ?"  The  man  answered  with 
rather  dissatisfied  with  this  state  great  deliberation,  "wall,  you  see, 
of  things,  said,  "  Colonel,  them  our  Colonel  he  got  killed,  and  all 
cussed  Virginians  have  ploughed  the  rest,  they  got  wounded  'cepfc 
this  field  the  wrong  way  1"  me  and  Bill  Silverheels  ;  and  Bill 

A  few  days  after  this,  we  visited  he  got  wounded  in  the  hat,  and  so 
the  regiment  near  the  James  river.  I  reckoned  as  how  'twas  no  use 
A  gun-boat  had  discovered  its  po-  for  me  to  stay  thar  by  myself,  and 
eition  and  was  throwing  one  hun-  I  jist  come  back  and  was  gwine  to 
dred  pound  shells,  called  by  our  ax  Ginral  Lee  for  a  furlough  to  go 
men  "lamp-posts."    Anegrovery  home."  R.  M.  s. 

S'l^f  ."."^"i^fn^  ^^!T  ^"f  '""'•"  ^t  the  first  battle  of  Manassas, 
eiles  cried  out  "  de  yankees  is  (^  ^ain  Jones  of  North  Carolina 
Bhootin;  rotten  shells  'mong  us  dey  (afterwards  Colonel  Jones  of  Gcnc> 
go  bustin'  all  over  de  groun'  1"        \^^  ^^^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  run- 

The  next  comes  from  Waxhaw,  ning  to  the  rear  and  stopped  him 

South  Carolina.  with,  "  where  are  you  going,  you 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  cowardly  rascal?"      "1   am    no 

Capt.  John ,  of  South  C^ro-  coward,"  replied  the  runaway,— 

linacayalry,  received  from  a  friend,  "Why  dont  you  stay  in  your  com- 

Bobert ,  of  South  Carolina  in-  pany  and  fight  then?"  asked  the 

Ean try,  a  present  of  a  copy  of  eaval-  Captain.    The  man  answered,  "  I 

ry  tactics  with  the  following  lines  am  not  a  bit  scared,  but  I  never 
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coulfl  stand  a  racket  and  they  arc 
making  th'j  biggest  roiv  up  there 
1  ever  heard." 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  any  of 
our  people  kept  out  of  the  war 
from  timidity,  it  was  simply  from 
an  aversion  to  a  racket.  Did  Ov)lo- 
nel  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
eign  before  his  regiment  had  smelt 
gunpowder  from  a  similar  tender 
concern  for  his  tympanum  V  Many 
fjre-eaters  before  tlie  war,  and 
many  truculent  heroes  since,  dis- 
covered, during  the  progress  of 
hostilities,  that  their  sensoriuin 
■was  too  delicate  to  stand  a  racket. 
In  this,  they  shewed  their  sense. 

It  is  well  known  that  General 
liarly  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
secession  movement.  The  clamor 
about  "the  rights  in  the  territo-' 
ries  "  was  his  special  abhorrence, 
and  many  a  hot  contest  was  there 

between  him  and  Jerry  M on 

this  subject.  Johnston's  army  on 
the  retreat  from  Cjntreville  passed 
by   the   handsome  estate   of  Mr. 

M .      General  Jubal   saw   his 

old  antngouist  looking  disconso- 
lately over  his  broad  fields,  soon 
to  be  I'avaged  and  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  and  accosted  him, 
*'  well  Jerry,  whnt  do  you  think 
of  the  ri<iftts  in  the  ierr,torirs  this 
morning?"  We  have  heard  (hat 
the  General  usad  a  similar  taunt, 
at  the  fust  battle  of  Manassas,  to 
some  secession  friemls,  whom  he 
saw  quitting  the  field  ralher  too 
hastily.  The  sLubboni  lighter 
thought  that  the  battle-ground 
was  the  "  territory  "  in  dispute, 
th  \  '•  right"  to  which  should  not 
be  t  unely  given  up. 

Matngorda,  Texas,  sendvS  an 
anecdote  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
manga. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September 
20th,  the  last  day  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  I>e6hler's  brigade 
of  Texans  and  Arkansans  was 
ordered  to  move  forward  against 
the  enemy  about  8  or  9  o'clock. — 
As  the  biigade  emeiged  from  the 
cover  of  tlie  timber  ijito  an  open 


field,  it  was  saluted  with  a  severe 
artillery  tire,  which  tore  up  tho 
earth,  cut  off  tree-tops  and  muti- 
lated the  men  in  a  shocking  man- 
ner. The  iield  had  many  dead 
trees  still  stiinding,  though  sap- 
less and  leafless,  and  whenever 
a  cannon  ball  or  shell  struck  ono 
of  these,  wood  and  iron  scatter- 
ed about  in  dreadful  profusion. — 
The  brigade  was  not  accustomed 
to  an  "open  field  fight"  and  the 
teiriblc  noise  of  the  missiles,  more 
than  their  dcstructiveness,  af- 
fected more  or  less  the  nerves  of 
the  whole  command.  When  about 
half  way  across  this  open  space, 
the  brigade  was  halted  for  some 
reason,  a  few  moments.  While  at 
a  halt,  a  private  in  one  of  the  com- 
panies was  seized  with  a  violent 
chill,  and  by  order  of  his  captain 
was  placed  on  a  litter  and  carried 
swiftly  to  the  rear.  A  Dutchman, 
in  the  same  company,  observing 
this  and  being  moved  by  the  dia- 
bolical discord  of  inharmonious 
sounds  made  by  the  bursting  shells 
{ind  hurtling  balls,  said  solemnly 
to  his  captain,  "  och,  dunder  and 
blifzen,  I  would  give  one  tousand 
toUar  for  dat  shilW  lie,  how- 
ever, moved  bravely  on  with  his 
regiment  and  in  twenty  minutes 
had  his  great-toe  carried  off  by  a 
])iece  of  shell.  As  he  was  borno 
to  the  rear  he  cried  out,  with  his 
face  all  radiant  with  satisfactitm, 
"  danks  to  Ilimuiel  I  (lis  is  so  bet- 
ter as  a  s.'i<"'/,  ya,  I  gits  mine  fur- 
lough now,"  and  he  smacked  liis 
lips,  as  his  joy  thus  found  utter- 
ance. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  got 
his  turlougb.  On  its  expiration 
he  returned  to  his  reginieut,  and 
served  honorably  through  the  war. 
He  was  of  en  heard  to  sjy  that  hiji 
toe  eaved  his  head. 

An  ofTiJcr  remarkable  for  h*s 
absent-mindedness  was  riding  on 
a  very  slippery  road  ahead  of,  his 
staff,  when  his  horse  suddenly 
slipped  and  fell  squarely  on  hli 
Bide.    Not  wiahing  to  be  a  source 
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of  amusement  to  the  youngsters  in 
the  rear  he  did  not  look  round, 
but  sat  in  the  saddle,  till  the  horse 
floundered  up  again.  "  I  have 
disappointed  the  boys  "  thought 
he.  But  ''the  boys,"  had  tluir 
revenge.  That  night  as  they  were 
gathered  around  the  camp-fire, 
one  of  them  said,  "  Ganeral,  your 
borse  is  very  muddy."  "  Yes," 
replied  he,  '■'•  but  he  is  not  hurt, 
fell  in  soft  mud . "  "We  thought 
you  had  not  noticed  his  fall  !" 
*'  Well  boys,  you  have  got  the  bet- 
ter of  me  after  all." 

We  have  received  a  verbal  ac- 
count of  the  mortal  wounding  of 
the  intrepid  cavalry  leader,  Gene- 
ral J.  B.  Gordon.  Sheridan  was 
attempting  to  capture  llichmond 
by  a  sudden  dash  in  the  rear  of 
Lee's  army.  Gordon  had  succeed- 
ed in  throwing  his  own  command 
into  Richmond  and  had  taken  post 
at  Brooke  Church.  To  encourage 
the  local  troops,  by  his  presence 
and  example,  he  rode  out  to  the 
Bkirmish  line  with  one  single  at- 
tendant, John  Moore,  a  gallant 
young  man  of  Gaston  county. 
North  Carolina.  The  two  while 
riding  slowly  along  the  line  of  in- 
fantry were  exposed  to  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  the  enemy.  Gordon 
at  length  turned  to  young  Moore 
and  said  calmly,  "  I  am  wounded 
bring  a  surgeon  to  me  here,  I  can- 
not leave  my  post  to  go  to  him." 
When  Moore  returned  with  the 
Burgeon  the  local  troops  had  re- 
treated and  Gordon  was  alone,  ly- 
ing on  his  back  holding  with  his 
un wounded  arm  the  bridle  of  his 
horse,  which,  frijilitened  by  the 
whizziiigof  the  balls,  was  plunging 
wildly  around  him.  Gordon  was 
lifted  on  him  and  held  by  his  two 
friends.  The  enemy  was  firing 
very  rapidly,  but  with  bad  aim  at 
the  three  as  they  retired.  Moore 
received  a  dozen  balls  in  his  cloth- 


ing and  equipments,  but  neither 
he  nor  his  horse  were  hurt.  As 
they  passed  to  the  rear,  Gordon's 
nien  hearing  of  his  wound  came 
rushing  to  him.  He  spoke  cheer' 
ingly  to  them  all,  said  that  he 
was  not  much  hurt,  and  exhor- 
ted them  to  hold  their  ground. — 
Many  of  the  brave  fellows  never 
saw  their  beloved  leader  again. — 
The  chivalrous  offlcer  never  led 
his  splendid  brigade  any  more. — 
He  slept  his  last  sleep  in  the  city 
which  he  died  to  save. 

A  Virginia  boy  was  taunted  by 
8ome  U.  S.  soldiers  with  the  rag- 
gedness  of  the  rebels.  "  Oh,"  re- 
torted the  lad,  "•  our  boys  don't 
put  on  their  store-clothes  when 
they  go  out  to  whip  yankees,  it  is 
too  dirty  work  I" 

A  lady,  Miss  M.  A.  B.,  writes  to 
us  from  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, that  when  General  Hampton 
was  complimented  as  saving  Rich- 
mond, he  replied  "  it  was  not  due 
to  me  but  my  gallant  North  Caro- 
lina cavalry."  In  the  summer  of 
1863,  Cooke's  North  Carolina  bri- 
gade defeated  Getty  at  the  North 
Anna  bridge  and  saved  Richmond. 
The  principal  fighting  then  fell 
upon  that  fine  soldier,  Colonel 
Singletary,  of  the  44th  North  Caro- 
lina regiment.  Richmond  did  not 
seem  to  know  her  obligations  to 
Owke,  Singletary  and  Gordon. — 
Vv^'e  hope  that  the  true  historian 
"will  do  them  justice. 

The  blunders  in  type  are,  some- 
times, very  curious.  In  the  last 
number  of  Haversack,  the  manu- 
script said  that  the  capture  of 
Northern  horses  had  impaired  the 
eiDciency  of  the  C.  S.  Cavalry. — 
The  types,  on  the  contrary,  said 
that  it  had  impraved  the  efBciency. 
Until  our  editorial  experience,  wo 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  printer's  devil. 
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The  report  of  the  Battle  of  Ma- 
nassas was  sent  to  this  Magazine 
by  Gen.  Johnston.  The  military 
papers,  previously  published  by  us, 
had  never  before  been  in  print. — 
This  Report  is  made  an  exception 
to  our  rule,  because  of  the  limited 
circulation  it  has  hitherto  had, 
and  because  of  the  general  inter- 
est felt  in  it. 

Prof.  Henry  Reed  in  his  valuable 
treatise  on  "English  Literature" 
has  some  admirable  thoughts  on 
cheerfulness  and  healthful  amuse- 
ments. "  It  was  a  wretched  delu- 
sion when  Stoicism  strove  to  stif- 
fen humanity  into  stone  ;  and  so, 
in  later  days,  there  was  a  like 
wrong  when  Puritanism  looked 
black  upon  natural,  healthful,  in- 
nocent cheerfulness,  frighting  the 
joyous  temper  of  a  people  with  a 
frown,  which  I  believe  to  this  day 
haunts  the  race  both  in  Britain 
and  America,  to  an  extent  which 
is  irrational,  unchristian,  and  of 
course  injurious,  by  abandoning 
what  is  festive  to  the  world's  keep- 
ing, instead  of  retaining  them  un- 
der better  and  safer  influences.  It 
was  Wesley,  I  believe,  who  said 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  allowing 
the  devil  to  monopolize  all  the 
good  tunes  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  same  personage  (I  don't  mean 
Wesley)  will  be  ready  enough  to 
furnish  to  the  needs  of  men  holi- 
days of  his  own  contriving,  if  no 
other  provision  be  made  for  what 
is  a  lawful  and  natural  craving  of 
toiling  humanity.  There  will  be, 
too,  a  literature  of  wicked  wit  to 
fascinate  and  poison  men,  unless 
that  of  a  truthful  and  healthful 
kind  be  cultivated." 

The  felt  want  of  amusement  has 
been  exhibited  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Ths 
feasts  of  the  Israelites,  the  gamee 
of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  other 


nations  of  antiquity  provided  for 
this  want.  The  British,  the  most 
serious  and  conservative  people  in 
Europe,  are  the  most  boisterous 
and  irreverent  in  their  sports. — 
The  sober,  plodding  Germans  hare 
their  national  pastimes  and  diver- 
sions. Great  thinkers  have  felt 
the  need  of  some  consolation  dur- 
ing the  toils  of  study,  or  of  some 
relaxation  from  its  drudgery.— 
Bacon  composed  to  the  sound  of 
sweet  music  and  while  inhaling 
the  most  fragrant  of  perfumes. — 
Luther,  when  wearied  with  labor, 
played  on  some  musical  instru- 
ment or  read  Esop's  fables.  And 
so  we*  might  multiply  instances, 
but  a  notable  case  in  point  will 
happily  .illustrate  the  whole. — 
When  the  Bowery  boy  hit  Butler 
in  the  stomach  with  an  apple  while 
attempting  to  address  a  crowd  in 
New  York,  the  great  chieftain 
said  that  he,  (B.  P.  B.)  who  had 
smelt  gunpowder,  was  not  afraid 
of  a  city  rabble.  That  sprightly 
French  paper  the  Benaissance  of 
New  Orleans  says  that  "  the  apple 
was  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  bullet,  to  which  the  General  had 
ever  been  exposed." 

The  incident  is  very  instructive 
as  corroborating  the  views  of  Prof. 
Reed.  The  Bowery  boy  after  the 
wearisome  labor  of  the  day,  want- 
ed a  little  fun  that  night,  and  so 
he  threw  the  apple  as  a  joke,  in- 
timating that  as  the  General  had 
the  spoons,  he  was  prepared  to  en- 
joy apple-sauce.  Butler  in  his  re- 
ply showed  himself  to  be  vastly 
more  jocose  than  the  Bowery  boy. 
In  fact  that  little  myth  about 
smelling  gunpowder  is  the  richest 
piece  of  fun  ever  got  up  on  this 
continent.  When  Dr.  Iloge,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  told  Carlyle  that 
the  good  people  of  New  York  were 
hanging  negroes  ujjon  the  lamp- 
posts,  while    the    armies  of  the 
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Union  were  fighting  for  their  lib- 
eration, the  eccentric  Scotchman 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks  and  pronounced  it  "the 
grimest  joke  of  all  the  ages." — 
But  there  is  a  raciness  about  But- 
ler's joke,  which  gives  it  the  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  good  things 
ever  said  by  all  the  wits  in  Ameri- 
ca. Wearied  with  burning  the 
imperial  city,  Kero  I'efreshed  him- 
self with  playing  the  fiddle. — 
Tired  with  tearing  Christians  limb 
from  limb,  that  other  Roman  mon- 
ster I'ecreated  himself  with  pulling 
off  the  legs  and  heads  of  flies.  So 
Benjamin,  exhausted  with  bloody 
speeches  and  bloody  threats  a- 
gainst  the  people  of  the  South, 
seeks  diversion  in  a  huge  joke. — 
Wc  regard  his  witticism  as  the 
most  eloquent  and  effective"  plea 
ever  made  for  popular  amusement. 
Kothing  could  more  efi'ectually 
■<lemonstrate  the  necessity  of  oc- 
casional facetiousness,  in  order  to 
refresh  and  reinvigorate  the  over- 
taxed brain.  The  bow  kept  con- 
stantly bent  will  become  loose  and 
worthless,  The  over-used  spoon 
will  at  length  hold  no  pap. 

"Are  the  Yankees  dying  out  ?" 
is  the  heading  of  an  article  in  the 
Boston  Pilot.  It  seems  that  Dr. 
Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
has  been  giving  some  startling  sta- 
tistics in  an  address  upon  "the 
perpetuation  and  improvement  of 
human  stock." 

The  lecture  will  serve  to  explain 
ra  remarkable  fact  noticed  all  over 
the  South,  viz  :  that  since  eman- 
cipation, not  one-fifth  as  many 
negro  children  have  been  born  as 
in  the  same  period  in  former  years. 
•Oh,  ye  school-marms  of  Massachu- 
setts, when  will  the  full  results  of 
your  teachings  be  known  ! 

"  The  district  to  whicli  Dr.  Allen's  In- 
qiilries  apply  has  been  settled  about 
200  years,  and  its  history  will  include 

,  some  six  generations.  From  actual  ex- 
amination, it  is  found  that  the  families 
composing  the  first  generation  a.ver- 
aged  eight  children  each;  the  next  three 
generations  avera.^ed  about  seven  to 

■  each  family ;  the  fifth  generation  about 


four  and  a  hall",  and  the  sixth  less  than 
three  for  each  family;  while  the  genera- 
tion now  coming  upon  the  stage  is  not 
doing  so  well  as  that.  'What  a  change,' 
moralizes  the  doctor,  'as  to  the  size  of 
the  family  now  ^nd  in  former  times  1— 
Then  large  families  were  common— now 
it  is  the  exception  ;  then  it  was  rare  to 
find  married  persons  having  only  one, 
two,  and  three  children — now  it  is  very 
common?  Then  it  was  regarded  as  a 
calamity  for  a  married  couple  to  hare 
no  children ;  but  now  we  find  such  ca- 
lamities on  every  side  of  us — in  fact, 
they  are  fashionable  !'  Dr.  Allen  finds, 
from  a  census  of  the  State  in  1765— just 
one  hundred  years  ao;o — that  almost 
one-half  of  the  "population  in  the  towns 
he  has  already  alluded  to  was  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  but  now  there  is  not 
one-fifth  of  the  American  population 
miade  up  from  this  class.  '  If  there  shall 
continue  to  be  every  year,'  concludes 
the  doctor,  'more  deaths  than  births — 
if  the  families  now  upon  the  stage  aver- 
age less  than  three  children  each,  and 
these  in  each  successive  generation 
have,  on  an  average,  a  less  and  less 
number— if  only  about  three-fifths  of 
those  born  even  live  to  an  adult  age,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  decrease  in  mar- 
riages, it  is  pretty  evident  that  tho 
Yankee  race  is  destined  to  run  out.' " 

The  Boston  Pilot  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  decline  in 
native-born  population  and  thus 
mildly  alludes  to  it : 

"  These,  certainly,  are  facts  calcula- 
ted to  arrest  the  attention — not  only  of 
the  political  economist,  but  the  moral- 
ist. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  general 
vigor  of  the  race  is  deteriorating,  for 
the  average  duration  of  human  life  is 
greater  than  it  was  a  century  ago  ;  but 
that  a  habit  of  lax  morality,  especially 
among  females,  in  using  means  to  de- 
stroy conception,  has  grown  up  in  our 
community.  If  this  is  not  so,  how  does  it 
happen  that  of  the  3.5,445  births  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1860,  more  than  one-half 
were  children  of  foreign  parents — that 
is,  that  250,000  foreigners  produced  more 
children  than  1,000,000  of  the  native- 
born  !  Tho  reflections  of  Dr.  Allen  sug- 
gest some  curious  results  that  are  like- 
Ty  to  be  realized.  'If,'  says  the  Spi'ing- 
field  Republican,  'this  decrease  of  native 
population,  and  rapid  increase  of  for- 
eigners is  to  go  on,  it  will  not  take  ma- 
ny years  to  produce  a  radical  change  in 
the  population  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  State  will  pass  into  the  control  of 
citizens  of  other  nationalities  and  an- 
other religion.'  The  Republican  does 
not  attemi3t  to  disguise  one  of  the  rea- 
soiis  we  have  suggested  for  the  decrease 
in  the  native  population,  and  argues 
that '  it  is  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
monstrous  modern  devices  by  which  mat^ 
nity  is  evaded.' " 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  sins  of 
the  South  should'  press  heavily  up- 
on the  consciences  of  this  immacu- 
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late  people.  It  is  not  strange  Ihafc 
they  should  teach  their  iie:^ro  pe.s 
the  same  lessons  they  have  praj- 
tised  themselves. 

A  friend  once  related  to  the  wri- 
ter of  this  an  incident,  which  oc- 
curred in  tlic  U.  S.  Senate,  when 
there  were  statesmen  in  the  then 
dignified  body  of  men.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  making  one  of  his  close, 
compact,  logical  arguments  when 
he  discovered  by  the  Speaker's  eye 
that  he  was  not  understood.  See- 
ing the  same  look  of  vacancy  on 
the  countenances  of  other  Sena- 
tors, he  turned  and  addressed  him- 
self to  Mr.  Webster.  An  answer- 
ing gleam  of  intelligence  from  the 
face  of  the  great  "Expounder" 
shewed  him  that  he  was  followed. 
He  would  occasionally  stop  until 
a  nod  from  Mr.  Webster  assured 
him  that  all  was  comprehended. 
Thus  the  communing  continvxed 
for  nearly  an  hour  between  these 
mighty  minds,  no  one  else  com- 
prehending the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. It  was  a  strange  and  im- 
pressive scene,  and  none  like  it 
may  ever  be  expected  to  be  Avit- 
nessed  in  the  same  locality  again. 
Will  the  themes  ever  again  be  so 
lofty  and  the  handling  of  them  so 
profound  as  to  put  them  beyond 
the  r.^ach  of  the  common  mind  ? 

Although  the  two  great  states- 
men above  alluded  to  differed 
essentially  in  their  views  of  the 
theory  and  policy  of  Govern- 
ment, yet  on  many  subjects  their 
opinions  were  the  same.  In  speak 
ing  of  the  abolitionists,  Mr.  Web- 
ster said  : 

"  If  these  inf  jrnal  fanatios  and  alioli- 
tionists  ever  get  the  power  in  tlieii' 
hands,  thoy  will  over  ride  the  Constitn- 
tion,set  the  Supreme  Court  atdefl.ince, 
change  and  make  laws  to  suit  tliem- 
'  selves,  lay  violent  hands  on  those  who 
differ  with  them  in  opinion  and  dare 
question  their  infallil>ility,  and  finally 
bankrupt  the  couiitrj'  anil  deluge  ic  iii 
Wood." 

Any  one  will  be  struck  with  the 
resemblance  between  this  predic- 
tion and  many  similar  ones  made 
by  Mr.  Calhoun.  When  Massa- 
chusetts glories  in  the  fame  of  her 


great  lawyer,  orator  and  states- 
man, does  she  ever  think  of  his 
prophecy  ?  Does  she  remember 
in  her  fierce  tirade  against  slavery 
that  she  first  introduced  slaves, 
from  Africa  ?  Does  she  ever  re- 
flect in  her  holy  zeal  against  rebels, 
traitors  and  secessionists  that  she 
was  the  first  to  broach  the  doc- 
trine of  secession  on  this  conti- 
nent V  When  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  Avas  under  discussion  in 
Congress  in  1803,  a  member  from 
Massachusetts  said,  "if  this  bill 
pass,  the  Union  is  virtually  dis- 
solved ;  and  as  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  some  of  the  States,  so  it  will  be 
with  all  to  prepare  for  a  separa- 
tion ;  amicably  if  we  can  ;  forcibly 
if  we  must."  This  was  seventeen 
years  after  the  rebellion  of  Daniel 
Shays  and  shows  that  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  was  still  rife  in  hLs- 
State  ;  exhibited  more  forcibly, 
too,  by  the  other  fact  that  all  his 
persecutors  were  forever  under  the 
ban  in  Massachusets.  Eleven 
years  later,  in  1814,  this  rebel-ha- 
ting State  took  the  lead  in  the 
Hartford  Convention  and  boldly 
preached  the  doctrine  of  State- 
rights  and  resistance  to  arbitrary 
power  in  the  central  Government. 
Listen  to  the  language  then  used. 
"  The  sovereujrdii  rcserred  to  the- 
Stales,  was  reserved  to  2)Totcct  the 
citizens  from  acts  of  violence  coiu- 
mitted  bji  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  for  purposes  of  domestic  regula- 
tion. We  spurn  the  idea  that  the 
free,  sovereign  and  independent 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  municijMl  corporation,  with- 
out power  to  protect  its  people  or 
to  defend  them  from  oppression, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  comes. 
Wherever  the  national  compact  is 
violated,  and  the  citizens  of  this 
State  oppressed  by  cruel  and  un- 
authorized enactments,  this  Legis- 
lature is  bound  to  interpose  its  pow- 
er, and  to  wrest  Jrom  the  oppressor 
its  victim.  This  is  the  spirit  of  our 
Union.'''' 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  reme- 
dy here  proposed  against  Federal 
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aggression  is  nullification  or  seces- 
sion, but  it  is  very  plain  that  Mas- 
each  usetts  was  eighteen  years 
ahead  of  South  Carolina  in  declar- 
ing the  doctrine  of  State  sovereign- 
ty. The  good  people  of  Massach  u- 
setts  cannot  denounce  the  sin  of 
slavery  and  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion without  stultifying  their  past 
,  record  and  casting  odium  upon  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors.  We 
can  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  present  professions.  It  is 
not  the  Southern  rebel  but  the 
Southern  man  whom  they  hate. — 
It  is  not  a  Government  protecting 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  which  they  love,  but 
a  Government  fattening  them  with 
protective  tariffs  and  with  fishing 
and  navigation  bounties.  Their 
nationality  has  no  broader  reach 
than  the  love  of  the  little  boy. 
"  Whom  do  you  love,  Tommy  V" 
"Me  loves  me."  "Whom  else 
do  you  love.  Tommy?"  "Me 
loves  Tommy  !"  Self  is  the  first 
and  self  is  the  last  object  of  idola- 
try with  the  philanthropist  of  Bos- 
ton and  Cape  Cod.  lie  is  fiercely 
national  just  now,  because  the  na- 
tion panders  to  his  interests.  But 
let  his  civil  rights  or  his  property 
be  interfered  with,  and  he  will 
speedily  revive  the  old  doctrine  of 
State-rights,  State-sovereignty, 
jiuUification  and  secession.  The 
parent  will  love  his  own  child, 
though  the  world  frown  upon  that 
child.  Her  own  offspring  must 
Btill  be  dear  to  Massachusetts. 

-  And  liere  we  must  give  cred- 
it to  this  glorious  State  for  an 
expression,  which  has  given  of- 
fence to  some  of  our  readers,  Avho 
write  to  us  you  must  not  use  that 
word  "rebel."  The  early  impres- 
sions of  childhood  are  hard  to  ef- 
face. We  had  then  read  how 
Massachusetts  most  honored  two 
"  rebels,"  John  Hancock  and  Sam- 
uel Adams,  who  were  especially 
excepted  from  the  "  Amnesty 
Proclamation."  We  read  too, 
how  Virginia  revered    the  rebel 


Washington,  the  rebel  Henry,  the 
rebel  Jefferson  and  hundreds  of 
others.  In  our  innocence,  the  epi- 
thet did  not  seem  a  discreditable 
one,  and  'Lis  hard  to  get  rid  of 
the  old  association  of  ideas  of  re- 
bellion with  courage,  patriotism, 
and  unseltishness.  We  are  teacha- 
ble, however,  and  will  try  to  learn 
the  modern  lesson.  The  big  black- 
smith allowed  his  wife  to  flog  him, 
because  he  said,  it  pleased  her  and 
did  not  hurt  him.  If  the  word 
"rebel"  pleases  our  "late  ene- 
mies" and  does  us  no  harm,  why 
not  let  them  enjoy  it  ?  They  need, 
a  little  I'un  as  well  as  Butler  and 
the  Bowery  boy. 

Mrs.  Spencer  in  her  "Last  Nine- 
ty Days  "  has  refreshed  our  mind 
about  a  historical  fact,  which  we 
had  forgotten,  viz  :  that  the  cele- 
brated Albert  Gallatin  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  "  Whiskey  Insur- 
rection." Mr.  Gallatin  alter  this 
rebellion,  became  a  member  of  th& 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  tho 
Commissioners  to  Ghent,  Secreta- 
ry of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  Minister 
of  the  United  States  successivel/ 
at  the  Courts  of  France,  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Great  Britain.  In 
short,  the  ex-rebel  was  one  of  tho 
most  highly  honored  men  in  tha 
history  of  the  Government  against; 
which  he  rebelled.  As  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer's book  is  destined  to  run 
through  many  editions,  we  hopo 
that  she  will  supply  an  importaufe 
omission  in  the  future  issues.  She 
has  not  told  us  how  Mr.  G.  was 
"  reconstructed."  Were  the  rebel 
buttons  cut  off  his  coat  ?  Did  he 
take  the  "  amnesty  oath  ?"  Was. 
he  put  on  "  probation  "  awhile  ? 
As  he  was  engaged  in  a  "  whiskey 
insurrection,"  was  the  temperance 
pledge  forced  upon  him  and  did 
he  promise  to  drink  no  more  whis- 
key ?  These  are  all  interesting 
questions  to  us  poor  unpardoned 
rebels.  We  have  no  Congres- 
sional, no  Cabinet  and  no  Diplo- 
matic aspirations  ;  but  We  want  to- 
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harmonize  and  to  be  reconstructed, 
and  we  are  all  willing  to  be  "  put 
through "  (as  the  classic  Mr. 
BrownloAV  expresses  it,)  just  as 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  put  through. ^ — 
There  may  be  some  little  grum- 
bling with  some  of  our  milita- 
ry leaders,  about  the  temperance 
pledge  ;  but  with  the  present  scar- 
city of  greenbacks  in  Dixie  and 
with  the  high  price  of  whiskey, 
we  hope  that  even  that  will  be 
swallowed  since  the  other  thing 
cannot  be.  Mrs.  Spencer  will 
oblige  thousands  of  readers  in  this 
part  of  the  would-be  United  States 
by  explaining  Mr.  Gallatin's  loyali- 
5«ing  process. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from 
two  "intelligent"  I'reedmen  (we 
had  almost  written  "  contra- 
bands ")  quite  complimentary  to 
the  Southern  proclivities  of  this 
Magazine,  and  enclosing  ten  dol- 
lars in  Confederate  money  for  two 
copies.  Now  since  the  Editor 
became  a  loyal  citizen  there  is 
nothing  about  the  dead  Confedera- 
cy, which  he  has  so  consistently 
and  uniformly  repudiated  and  de- 
spised as  the  rebel  currency.  He 
never  feels  so  truly  repentant  of 
the  rebellion,  as  when  he  sees  a 

f)ile  of  these  "promises  to  pay," 
aid  away  in  a  closet,  until  Maxi- 
milian shall  redeem  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  vague  intimation  of 
Bill  Arp.  But  if  his  colored 
friend's  doilbt  his  present  fealty  to 
the  United  States,  he  ofters  to  ex- 
change these  ten  dollars  of  the 
odious  rebel  money  for  five  dollars 
in  loyal  green-backs.  The  letter 
is  post-marked  "Greensboro,  IST. 
C."  but  the  heading  within  is 
"  Grinsbury. "  This  may  only  in- 
dicate a  little  (jrecn-ncsH  in  spell- 
ing,,but  we  think  that  it  has  a 
deeper  significance.  The  negro 
used  to  be  full  of  fun,  jokes,  frolic 
and  grms.  He  is  now  gloomy, 
morose  and  unhappy,  His  grins 
are  all  buried  and  therefore  Grins- 


bury  is  a  significant  name  for 
any  locality,  where  the  poor  crea- 
ture may  be.  There  may  be  anoth- 
er meaning  attached  to  it.  We 
know  that  when  "  the  man  and 
brother "  can  spell,  he  usually 
spells  the  Bureau  (of  blessed 
memory)  thus,  bury.  Grins-bury 
may  then  only  be  a  new  name  for 
the  "  Blessed  Bureau," — a  Bury  or 
Bureau  of  grins  and  of  fun-poking 
at  the  honest  fanatic  and  true 
friend  of  the  negro.  It  may  be  a 
huge  joke,  but  how  grim  a  one  to 
tlie  unfortunate  African  can  never 
be  known  by  the  world,  till  we  get 
Mrs.  Stowe's  life  of  the  saint  of 
Newbern,  N.  C,  Parson  Fritz. — 
We  hope  that  the  biography  of 
this  "  AjDOstle  of  Liberty  "  will 
not  long  be  kept  back  from  the 
public.  It  will  interest  the  hu- 
manitarian to  learn  how  this  godly 
Parson  could  hang  up  "a  man 
and  a  brother  "  by  the  thumbs  for 
hours  under  a  sultry  summer  sun, 
and  then  smack  his  lips  with  holy 
thankfulness  that  he  was  not  such 
an  one  as  the  poor  publican,  an 
ex-slave  holder.  "  Oh  liberty  I 
how  many  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  thy  name  !"  "  Oh  false 
philanthropy,  thou  child  of  the  pit 
of  darkness,  how  much  awful  wick- 
edness meets  thy  approving  smile  1" 
Satan  is  never  so  powerful  for  mis- 
chief as  when  "  transformed  into 
an  angel  of  light."  Oh,  Grins- 
bury  I  founded  in  wisdom,  piety 
and  benevolence,  may  you  never 
transform  the  grins  of  a  once  hap- 
py people  into  groans  of  despair  I 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
reverend  Jacobins  from  the  South 
do  not  talk  politics  with  their  new 
allies,  (as  intimated  in  our  last 
No. )  but  discuss  only  spirit-nal  sub- 
jects. We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  is  very  likely  ;  but  at  tho 
same  time,  we  liave  our  doubts  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  spelling 
of  the  last  syllable  of  the  abovo 
adjective. 
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Discourses  of  Eedemptiok.— 
By  Kev.  Stuart  Eobinson, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  A.  Davidson. 

This  is  a  great  book,  great  in 
conception,  plan  and  arrangement; 
great  in  the  unfolding  of  evangeli- 
cal truths,  and  great  in  Avhat  Cow- 
per,  speaking  of  Milton,  calls  "  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  language." 
It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  when 
so-called  divines  are  mad  after 
something  new  and  startling  to  be 
led  back  into  the  old  paths  and  to 
be  told  the  precious  old  truths  in 
a  simple  and  intelligible  manner. 
There  are  whole  chapters  worthy 
of  the  genius  of  the  elder  Alexan- 
der, and  expressed  in  his  clear  un- 
adorned style.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  book  to  gratify  the  morbid 
longing  after  novelty,  but  every 
thing  to  meet  the  wish  of  the  ear- 
nest inquirer  after  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  undisguis- 
ed sectarianism  of  the  volume  will 
make  it  all  the  more  acceptable  to 
the  writer's  own  denomination. — 
But  we  are  disposed  to  regret  that 
a  book  so  full  of  lofty  thoughts 
and  noble  views  should  contain 
expressions  which  will  make  it 
less  acceptable  to  those  of  a  differ- 
ent creed.  There  is  enough  of 
common  ground  in  the  great  doc- 
trine of  redemption  for  all  to  oc- 
cupy, who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  The  works 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander, 
which  have  been  most  blessed  to 
other  denominations  have  not 
done  the  less  good  to  his  own. — 
The  14tli  Discourse  on  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  is  full  of  pathos, 
piety,  and  earnest  gospel  truth. 
We  wish  that  the  whole  world 
could  read  it,  the  sceptic  and 
believer,  the  godless  and  the  de- 
vout. The  christian  would  be 
comforted,  the  infidel  would  be 
awed,   if  not    convinced.      Sure- 


ly, the  most  hardened  could  not 
read  this  description  of  the  scene 
of  love  and  sorrow  without 
adoring  reverence  for  the  spot- 
less sufferer. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  from  giving 
more  than  one  extract  from  this 
valuable  book,  but  that  is  one  of 
vast  importance  to  the  clergy  and 
to  the  church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  "Preach, — not  learning, 
philosophy,  ethics,  political  econo- 
my—but '  the  gospel. '  And  fash- 
ion your  gospel,  not  to  the  aesthet- 
ics of  the  refined,  with  stilted 
rhetorical  step  ;  not  to  the  whim- 
sical demands  of  the  caviller  with 
learned  air  ;  not  to  the  exactions  of 
the  scientific  sceptic  with  profound 
philosophic  phrase.  Aim  at  the 
capacities  of  the  masses  ;  the  poor 
in  spirit,  poor  in  learning,  poor  in 
taste  ;  and  Avhatever  the  schools 
may  think,  the  gospel  from  you 
'  made  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation, '  shall  certify  your  skill  '  as 
Avorkmen  that  need  not  be  asham- 
ed.' The  two  grand  requisites  of 
the  preacher's  office  are,  therefore, 
first,  that  he  preach  the  gospel, 
nothing  else  ;  second,  a  gospel  ad- 
dressed to  the  capacities  of  the 
masses." 

Would  that  the  clergy  every 
where  could  hear  and  would  heed 
this  solemn  advice.  Who  can 
hear  without  loathing  and  disgust 
a  sermon,  when  it  is  plain  that  the 
speaker  is  preaching  himself  and 
not  his  Master,  and  is  more  con- 
cerned about  the  smoothness  of 
his  periods  and  the  gracefulness  of 
his  gestures,  than  about  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  ?  Poor  vain  fool  I 
better,  a  million  times  better,  for 
him  and  for  the  world,  had  he 
never  been  born.  But,  oh  !  what 
a  fearful  responsibility  will  be  up- 
on him,  if  instead  of  preaching  a 
gospel  of  peace  and  love,  he  stirs  up 
his  people  to  "hatred,  malice  and 
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all  uncharitableuess."  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  war,  which  has  80 
desolated  the  land  and  corrupted 
the  morals  of  tlie  people,  was  ex- 
cited by  the  political  preachers  ? 
Not  upon  the  politicians,  but  upon 
these  prophets  of  Belial  rests  the 
accountability  for  this  ocean  of 
blood.  The  writer  of  this  never 
heard  a  political  sermon  before  the 
war,  only  one  during  it,  and  he 
has  heard  none  since.  There  arc 
but  fcAV  Southern  churches,  which 
would  permit  their  pulpits  to  be 
desecrated  and  their  Sabbaths  to 
be  profaned  by  such  wickedness. 

The  Cotton  Question.  By 
Wm.  J.  Barbee,  M.  D.,  of  De- 
Soto  County,  Miss.  New  York, 
Metropolitan  Office,  18GG. 

This  is  a  book  of  real,  sterling 
value.  We  can  not  see  how  the 
inexperienced  planter,  beginning 
for  the  first  time  the  culture  of 
cotton  will  be  able  to  succeed  with- 
out some  such  guide.  To  a  man 
of  this  class,  the  book  would  be 
worth  fifty  times  the  cost  of  it. — 
Here  he  will  find  the  history  of 
cotton,  a  description  of  the  soil 
best  adapted  to  its  growth,  in- 
structions in  regard  to  its  culture, 
an  account  of  the  diseases  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  and  elegant  plates 
showing  the  shape,  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  insects,  which  de- 
stroy it.  The  book  has  been  pre- 
pared after  consulting  the  best  au- 
thorities, the  geological  surveys  of 
four  cotton  States,  DcBow's  Re- 
view, Wilson's  Ornithology,  Au- 
dubon's quadrupeds  of  America, 
i&c.,  &c.  If  there  is  any  more 
trust- worthy  and  instructive  book 
on  the  subject  of  cotton,  we  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it. 
There  is  only  one  deficiency,  which 
we  regret.  Among  his  pictures  of 
the  •'  enemies  of  cotton,"  why  has 
not  the  author  given  us  a  likeness 
of  the  big  enemy,  the  "Blessed 
Bureau  V"  lias  he  slyly  done  this 
in  the  central  figure  of  the  plate 
facing  page  1(50  V  Is  that  big,  ugly 
Tfprm  with  the  rapacious  mouth 


intended  to  be  the  representative? 
The  mouth  looks  greedy  enough 
to  have  swallowed  many  a  "/ine" 
—leaf  of  cotton. 

We  have  received  from  R.  Ster- 
ling, Esq.,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
the  first  five  volumes  of  "Ouu 
Own  Series  "  of  Southerjc 
School  Books.  These  are  all 
beautifully  printed,  on  excellent 
paper  and  are  very  handsomely  il- 
lustrated. We  are  delighted  with 
every  thing  about  the  "  Series.'* 
The  matter  is  excellent  and  the 
method  admirable.  The  books  de- 
serve a  place  in  every  primary 
school  in  the  country.  We  eu«- 
dorse  them  most  cordially. 

History  of  the  Reformatioi* 
IN  the  Times  of  Calvin.  Bj 
J.  H.  Merle  D'AubignS  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers,  N.  York, 

We  have  received  from  the 
American  publishers  four  hand- 
some volumes  with  the  above  title. 
Doubtless,  they  will  be  as  accepta- 
ble to  Protestant  readers,  as  the 
previous  works  of  the  same  author, 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
under  Luther.  In  the  preface, 
the  author  says  that  he  has  mad^ 
an  arrangement  with  the  Messrs, 
Carter  for  the  publication  of  an 
American  edition,  of  his  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland, 
and  earnestly  implores  American 
publishers  not  to  get  up  "pira- 
ted" editions  of  his  works.  We 
hope  that  this  appeal  will  not  bo 
in  vain.  A  surreptitious  edition 
would  be  a  double  wrong,  a  fraud 
upon  both  Publisher  and  Author. 
The  four  volumes  are  in  the  very 
best  style  of  American  publica- 
tion. 

From  Robert  Carter  and  Broth- 
ers, w^e  have  received  quite  a 
valuable  set  of  books  all  got  up 
in  the  most  creditable  manner. — 
In  the  next  Ko.  of  the  Magazine, 
we  hope  to  notice  them  more  at 
length.  For  the  present,  we  can 
only  give  their  names. 
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Hymxs  of  Faith  and  Hope. — 
Ilofatio  Bonar,  D.  D. 

God's  Way  of  Holiness.  Ho- 
ratius  Bouar,  D.  D. 

The  Bow  in  the  Cloud.  J.  R. 
MacDulf,  D.  D. 

The  Pathway  of  Pkomise. 

Able  to  Save. 

Heaven  Opened.  Mrs.  Mary 
Winslow,  edited  by  her  son  Oc- 
tavius  Winslow,  D.  D. 

MOUNING  AND  TiTlGHT  WATCHES. 

J.  R.  Mac-Dufl;  D.  D. 

Mind  and  Words  of  Jesus.  J. 
R.  MacDuft;  D.  D. 

Rev.  John 


Voices  of  the  Soul 
Reid. 

Notes  on  Genesis. 
W.  Jacobus. 


Melancthon 


We  have  as  yet,  given  a  very 
superficial  examination  of  these 
elegantly  finished  volumes,  but  we 
liave  read  enough  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  great  merit  of  them  all  except 
that  by  Rev.  John  Reid. 

The  three  volumes  of  MaeDuff 
reached  us  on  the  night  of  a  sore 
bereavement.  We  have  found 
them  very  precious. 

In  Memortam  is  a  neat  pamph- 
let containing  the  R'-isolutionsand 
Addresses  in  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the 
noble'General  Elliott,  the  hero  of 
Fort  Sumter. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer 
of  this  to  know  General  E.  and 
there  was  not  one  in  the  Confede- 
rate service,  whom  he  more  enthu- 
ftiastically  admired.  Brave  as  a 
lion,  modest  as  a  girl,  conscien- 
tious as  a  martyr  of  the  primitive 
church,  untiring  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  he  had  the  respect  of  his 
i seniors  in  rank,  and  the  love  of  his 
I  own  men. 

i     One   incident    is   mentioned  in 
one  of  these  addresses,  which  the 


writer  heard  from  the  General's 
own  lips.  A  t  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  found  him,«jlf  without  money 
and  his  magnificent  estate  in  the 
possession  of  the  ''Blessed  Bu- 
reau." Insight  of  hisovvn  housCj 
he  for  montlis  procured  a  liveli- 
hood for  his  wife  and  children  by 
his  own  labor  as  a  fisherman. — 
The  fish  were  sold  to  the  yankeo 
soldiers,  who,  he  said,  always 
treated  liim  with  great  respect, 
addressed  him  as  General  and  nev- 
er seemed  to  think  that  the  causa 
of  the  Union  would  be  put  in  peril 
by  the  brass  buttons  on  his  coat. 
He  spoke  of  these  months  as  tho 
happiest  of  his  life.  Gen.  Foster, 
who  had  been  his  antagonist  at 
Sumter,  made  personal  exertions 
to  secure  his  pardon  and  reinstate- 
ment to  his  property.  This  only 
shows  that  the  really  brave  arj 
ever  magnanimous.  The  malig- 
nant and  rancorous  men  are  tha 
bummers  and  the  "  bottled  up." 

The  Myrtle  and  Palm  is  a 
beautiful  prize  poem  delivered 
before  the  St.  Louis  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. It  will  take  rank  nexti 
to  Beegheenrook  among  thu 
rare  gems  produced  by  the  war. 
It  is  for  sale  by  Matt.  R.  CuUen, 
of  St.  Louis. 

We  have  received  the  Consti- 
tution and  By  Laws  of  the 
Tennessee  Orphan  Asylum 
Society,  Mrs.  G.  A.  TIenry,  of 
Clarksville,  Tenn.  isthePrtsiilent. 
To  become  a  member,  nn  annual 
payment  of  $5  is  required  ;  for  llfe- 
lUfmbershlp,  a  single  payment  of 
^2") ;  for  iionor.iry  inerabership,  a. 
single  payment  of  ^100.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Society  is  ''  the  parental 
guardianship  of  children  left  or- 
phans and  destitute  by  the  casual- 
ties of  war."  With  all  our  heart, 
we  commend  the  noble  enterprize. 

DeBow's     Review,     Nashville, 

Tennessee,  ^6  per  annum. 

We    welcome    among    our   ex^ 

changes  this  old   favorite  of  the 

public.      Nothing  has  ever  beea 
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published  in  this  country  equal 
to  it  in  point  of  statistical  ability, 
and  perhaps,  no  other  periodical 
has  ever  contained  so  much  valua- 
ble information.  It  is  really  won- 
derful that  any  one  at  the  South 
should  give  the  preference  to  Har- 
per, with  its  slanders  on  our  peo- 
ple and  its  trashy  tales,  when  they 
might  choose  a  review,  which 
could  not  fail  to  instruct,  elevate 
and  refine  all  who  read  it. 

The  Kichmond  Eclectic  is 
published  at  Richmond,  Va., 
price  $4  in  advance.  Edited  by 
gentlemen  of  commanding  talents 
and  refined  taste,  and  contain- 
ing the  cream  of  the  foreign 
periodicals,  this  Monthly  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  object  of  interest 
and  pride  to  the  whole  South. 
It  will  contain  pictures  of  the 
religious,  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  old  world,  which 
can  be  found  no  where  else.  We 
have  been  especially  interested  in 


the  "English  Pulpit,"  the  "Paris 
Exhibition"  and  the  "Colosse- 
um." We  predict  for  the  Eclectic 
unparalleled  success. 

Scott's  Monthly,  Atlanta  Geo., 
$5  per  annum. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed 
Magazine  and  has  an  able  corps  of 
writers.  We  observe  the  names 
of  Hayne,  Timrod,  Fanny  Field- 
ing and  others  well-known  to  the 
world  of  letters.  The  enterprise 
of  Atlanta  is  truly  wonderful.  A 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  to 
restore  the  Union  and  advance  the 
interests  of  humanity,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  sack  and  burn  the 
city.  Handsome  and  substantial 
houses  have  sprung  up  over  the 
ashes  of  desolate  homes,  trade  has 
revived,  business  is  ilourishing, 
and  in  this  Monthly,  and  the 
"Ladies  Home,"  literature  is 
ably  represented.  Well  done  for 
the  "  Gate  City."  Truly,  work  is 
kinsr. 


Ooncord  Female  College, 

STA2ESVILLE,  N.  C. 


In  the  N.  C.  Presbyterian  of  September  26tli,  an  article  was  published  over  the 
signature  of  "Amicus."  I  invite  attention  to  an  extract  fi-om  that  article.  "If 
wholesome  discipline,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  skill  and  experience 
in  teaching  will  secure  success,  then  the  Faculty  of  this  Female  College  have  all 
the  elements  of  success.  There  is  no  institution  where  the  mental  culture,  the 
health,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  tlie  pupils  are  rhore  looked  after  and 
carod  for." 

The  next  Session  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1867.  F,ach 
boarder  will  find  her  own  lights  and  towels,  and  also  a  pair  of  sheets  and  pillow 
coses.  The  entire  expense  of  Tuition  and  Board,  including  washing,  for  a  Ses- 
sion of  Twenty  Weeks,  will  be  from  $115  to  $125,  currency.  Extra  charges  wiU 
be  made  for  Music,  French,  Latin  and  Drawing.  Advance  payments  will  be  ex- 
pected, yet  the  greatest  possible  indulgence  will  be  given  our  patrons.  A  large 
patronage  is  needed,  desired  and  expected. 

Address,  J.  M.  M.  CALDWELL, 

January,  1837.       6  Statesville,  N.  C. 


MECKLENBURG  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
Rev.  A.  Gr.  STACY,  A.  M.  Principal.      V 


The  buildings  and  grounds  known  as  the  N.  C.  Military  In- 
stitute, in  the  City  of  Charlotte,  having  been  secured  for  a  term 
of  years  for  the  purposes  of  a  Female  College,  the  Institution 
will  be  opened,  January  29th,  186*r. 

The  first  school  year  will  be  of  irregular  duration.  It  will 
comprise  one  long  Session — January  29th  to  July  29th.  There 
will  be  two  terms.  ' 

Board,  with  lights,  and  Tuition  in  Regular  Course,  per  term 

of  thirteen  weeks,  payable  in  U.  S.  Currency  in  advance,  $76  50 
Extras,  at  fair  rates. 

The  grounds,  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  acres,  are  delight- 
fully shaded  with  native  oaks,  and  the  magnificent  college  edifice 
will  be  refitted  and  furnished  with  especial  reference  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  young  ladies. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  College  a  :jf^iXSt  (ElaSlS  Institution 
in  all  the  Departments — Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Languages,  etc.,  together  with  the  Regular  Course. 

For  circular,  address 

J^.  Or.  ST^^O^ST, 
January,  1867.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Ctuitman,  Wood  Connty,  Texas, 

AHD  HEAL  ESTATE  ACEi^T, 
For  the  purchase  and  sale  of  improved  and  unimproved  Ileal  Estate, 
perfecting  Titles,  payment  of  Taxes,  and  furnishing  such  informatiop 
as  may  be  obtained  from  Public  llecords  or  other  source's. 

REFERICNCES  ; 

Hon  Zel>  li  Vance,  Charlotte,  N  C  Hon  W  Porclier  Miles,  Charleston,  S  C 

Hon  Wm  V  Chilton,  Montgomery,  Ala      Hon  I,  J  Gartrell,  Atlanta,  Ga 
Hon  P  B  Sexton,  San  Augustine,  Texas    Hon  J  U  Stan,  Nacogdoches,  Texas 


Cl-iARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  delightfully  situated 
in  a  retired  and  pleasant  portion  of  the  City  of  Charlotte,  J^^.  G. 


Officers  and  Instructors. 

Eev.  R.  BTJR'WELL,  Principal  anrl  Instructor  in  Mental  and  Moral  Ptailoao- 

phy  and  RIatlieniatics. 
JOHN  B.  BUR^VELL,  A.  M.,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ancient 

Languaj^es. 
Prof.  A.  BAUMANN,  Vocal  and  Instrfimcntal  Music. 
Prof.  WM,  BENZIGER,  (Graduate  Geneva  CoIIe<?e,  Switzerland,)  Drawing, 

Painting,  and  Modern  l^nguagos- 

Mrs.  M.  A.  BTJR'WELL,  English   Branches,  and  Supoi-lntendent  of  Social 

Duties. 

Miss  NANNIE  BURWELL,  English  P>ranchos. 

Miss  MARY  BAT'i'b;,  Kuglish  Branches. 

Miss  MARY  PF-CfiCK,  Music  on  Piano  and  Guitar. 

The  next  Seshion  commences  on  the  1st  of  October,  1866.    For  cata- 
logue containing  full  particulars,  address 

Rev.  R.  BUR  WELL  &  SON, 

OHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 

COLLINS  &  M'LEESTER'S 

NORTH    AMERICAN 

lYPE,  STEREOfIPE,  I ELECTROTIPE 

F  O  U  ISTD  K  Y , 

And  Printers'  Eumislimg  Warehouse, 
No.    705    Jayne   Street,   Philaclelpliia. 

TYPE  WARRAPSTED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  iVlADE. 

OUl  Tyjie  icthen  in  exchunrje  for  nnv  al  \!i  cents  per  pound,  if  deliver ed  free  of  c-hcwrg^. 

AGENTS    FOR 

Iloe's,  Adams',  Taylor's,  Gordon's,  Degener's,  and  Wells'  Presevss. 


The  Type  on  which  "The  Land  we  Lovl?"  is  printed,  if<  frofn, 
Collins  <t  M''Leester''s  Foundry. 

Osbame  &  Barringer,    Col.  Cliampe  Carter,  Sr., 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

CHARLOTTL,  N.  C.  milpord,  texaa 


THE  LAND  A¥E  LOVE. 


XO.  lY 


FPJBRUARY,  1867. 


YOL.  n. 


MAXIMILIAN   AND   HIS   EMPIRE. 


For  once  the  world  is  presented 
with  the  novelty  of  a  grand  politi- 
cal mistake  on  the  part  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  of  France. 

To  see  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Empire  of  Mexico,  does  not  re- 
quire the  eye  of  a  seer, — or  to  tell 
it,  the  tongue  of  a  prophet.  Five 
words  will  relate  it.  It  will  prove 
a  failure.  2^ot  because  Juarez 
and  his  party  are  too  strong  ;  not 
because  Maximilian  cannot  raise 
men  and  means  enough  to  main- 
tain himself  against  the  Liberals 
alone;  and  not  for  lack  of  a  strong- 
native  support  for  the  new-made 
sovereign  :  but  because  the  United 
States  will,  indirectly,  hurl  upon 
him  a  weight  that  will  crush  him  ; 
or,  if  indirect  means  fail,  will  do 
it  openly,  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

But  whether,  recognizing  a  fact 
that  is  palpable,  the  French  Em- 
peror will  let  his  project  fail  at 
once  and  thereby  confess  his  blun- 
der candidly — or  whether  he.  will 
susteiin  it  for  some  years  longer, 
hoping  for  another  great  convul- 
sion here,  when  he  may  rectify  his 
error,  and  seek,  by  diplomacy  and 
arms,  to  interpose  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
United  Hth,tes,  does  require  a 
prophet  to  tell  :  for  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon  knows  how  to  keep  his 
own   counsel.     He  may  be  deba- 
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ting  whether  it  will  be  more  grace- 
ful to  acquiesce  and  acknowledge 
a  failure  now,  or  to  do  it  five, — 
ten,  years  hence,  perhaps  after  a 
war  to  ease  his  pride,  yielding 
then  "  by  treaty." 

Or  is  he  watching  Washington 
City  with  the  same  hawk-like  vigi- 
lance with  which  Mr.  Seward  i.s 
watching  him, — only  waiting  for 
the  iron  to  become  hot  again,  that 
he  may  not  fail  to  strike  where  he 
failed  "to  strike  before  V  "  Je  n^en 
saifi  rleii."'>  But  I  do  know  there 
is  no  fault  fortune  visits  more 
severely  than  procrastination. — 
And  Napoleon  III.  is  too  late  I 

That  he  ever  meant  to  set  up, 
in  Maximilian,  a  mere  puppet  for 
temporary  use,  no  one  imagines, 
and  that  the  debt  of  Mexicans  to 
Frenchmen  was  sufficiently  great 
to  justify  seiijure  of  the  whole  Re- 
public in  payment,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Empire  in  its  stead, 
no  one  can  suppose  he  pretended 
to  think,  or  that  he  expected  to 
make  others  believe.  His  object 
was  to  build  an  Empire  ;  to  found 
a  dynasty.  His  reason,  that  it 
was  time  to  gain  a  foot-hold  on 
this  Continent ;  to  have  the  means 
of  restraining  the  absolute  sway  of 
the  United  States  on  this  side  Uie 
Ocean.  In  other  words,  he  de- 
mands a  "balance  of  power  "   in 
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America  and  takes  the  initiative 
in  its  establishment,  because  he 
sees  a  good  opportunity  and  be- 
cause he  claims  a  voice  in  the  des- 
tiny of  nations. 

He  selected  well  the  time  to  ac- 
complish his  design.  For  had  the 
United  States  been  at  peace  when 
the  Austrian  Archduke  landed 
at  Tera  Cruz  on  the  29th  May. 
18G4,  she  would  have  gone  to  Avar 
with  him  and  the  French  with  a 
speed  and  vigor  that  would  have 
called  forth  all  the  power  of  the 
latter  and  their  Austrian  coadju- 
tors. But  the  United  States 
had  her  hands  full,  and  the  Con- 
federate States  wanted  allies,  not 
enemies.  Thus  the  logic  was  very 
pretty.  Before  the  North  could 
conquer  the  South,  the  new  Em- 
pire was  to  become  un  fait  ac- 
compli, and  ns  such  the  United 
States  wotild  not  attempt  to  dis- 
turb it.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  South  succeed,  there 
was  his  barrier,  his  breakwater, 
his  ally,  provided  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner,  and  no  extra 
trouble  to  his  Majesty. 

To  recognize  the  Confederate 
States  ancf  then  to  form  an  nlli- 
ance  with  them,  was  to  be  done 
only  en  dernier  re^><ort:  only  when 
it  was  seen,  too  clearly  for  mis- 
take, that  they  could  not  achieve 
their  independence  alone.  But, 
so  long  as  they  coitld  stagger  up 
to  the  combat  and  strike  one  more 
blow,  so  long  as  the  process  of 
mutual  exhaustion  continued — 
'^  hands  off !"'  In  the  end.  Maxi- 
milian would  be  all  the  safer,  and 
to  dictate  terms  to  ally  and  enemy, 
all  the  easier. 

Xn  watching  the  American  Avar, 
he  Avaited  for  the  moment  Avhen 
he  could  make  his  position  strong- 
est, Avith  the  least  cost,  and  he 
waited  some  months  too  long. 

Late  in  April  of  last  year, 
(1865,)  it  was  said  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  papers,  that  Na- 
poleon had  made  overtures  to 
England  through  her  minister  near 
his  Court,  to  enter  into  an  alli- 


ance to  resist  any  aggression  of 
the  United  States  on  this  conti- 
nent :  and  this  proposition  AA'as 
said  to  have  been  made  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Richmond,  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
Tind  the  virtual  conclusion  of  the 
"  ciAil  war  "  in  America. 

That  he  had  proposed,  long  an- 
terior to  this,  to  the  same  power, 
to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  Avell  ascertained.  But 
the  coalition  ministry  of  Great 
Britain,  Avith  I-ord  Palmerston 
and  Earl  Russel  as  its  head,  re- 
fused. Lord  Palmerston  Avas  not 
averse  :  Imt  he  needed  Lord  Rus- 
sel's  support  for  his  hobby— viz: 
his  policy  Avith  regard  to  Jiritish 
India,  its  development,  &c.,  and 
that  Avas  to  be  had  only  on  condi- 
tion of  hi.s  sustaining  the  other's 
fanaticism  in  regard  to  slaverj-  and 
his  toadyism  to  the  United  States. 
So  the  failure  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion from  France,  Avas  but  the 
fore-runner  of  the  failure  of  the 
second  :  and  in  both  instances  Ka- 
]")oleon  feared  to  act  alone.  He 
forgot  that  to  Avork  his  Avill  among 
nations  he  must  onh'  fear  faihirc; 
and  he  did  not  appreciate  that  in 
attaining  that  goal,  a  lilunder  is 
move  fatal  than  a  crime. 

To  suppose  that  he  did  not  see 
that  it  Avas  of  vital  importance  to 
have,  if  he  could,  a  friendly  power 
betAveen  ISIexico  and  her  arrogant 
neighbor,  is  to  suppose  him  blind. 
Had  he  acted  for  himself  Avhen  he 
proposed  his  alliance  Avith  Eng- 
land, and  niy»?f'?K'/e/// entered  into 
one  Avith  General  Kirby  Smith  and 
Avhat  remained  of  the  Confederacy 
in  the  '"Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment." pvttting  an  army  there  to 
back  it,  he  might,  possibly,  liave 
been  in  time,  even  at  that  late 
day.  At  all  events,  it  Avas  his 
only  chance  :  he  neglects  it,  and 
his  last  throw  Avas  gone. 

The  '■'•so-called"  Confederate 
States  are  so-called  no  longer,  but 
are  re-absorbed  into  the  United 
States  as  tributaries  and  provinces 
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thereof.  L^t  us  i3omt  out  what 
Maximilian  has  lost  by  this  con- 
clusion of  the  struggle,  and  why. 

That  iSTapoleon  III.  could,  du- 
ring the  war,  have  claimed  the 
right  to  look  after  national  destiny 
here,  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  knew. 
Sovereigns  never  lack  information 
that  will  afford  them  pretexts  for 
doing  what  they  want  to  do. ' 

Isapoleon  I,  amidst  "■  le  hien 
qu^il  voulait  faire  a  PhumaniU,^^ 
was  not  unmindful  of  this  Conti- 
nent ;  to  have  ignored  so  vast  a 
theatre  of  action,  would  have  been 
un-Xapoleonic.  It  is  true  that  in 
1803,  when  he  was  "  Consul  for 
life,"  he  ceded  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States  ;  but 
this  was  not  through  choice,  but 
of  necessity.  He  had  already  ob- 
tained the  retro-cession  of  all  this 
territory  and  '•'West  Florida  "  in 
addition,  from  Spain,  by  the  treaty 
of  San  Ildefonso,  in  1795  ;  and  so 
far  from  contemplatmg  it  as  a  bar- 
ren possession,  he  had  made  every 
preparation  to  fill  it  with  troops 
under  Marshal  Victor.  England 
and  her  allies  gave  him  use  for 
this  armament  at  home — blocking 
it  up  in  the  Dutch  ports — and  his 
exchequer  had  need  of  the  monev 
(315,UUU,000,)  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, then  President  of  the  U. 
S.,  offered,  and  eventually  paid, 
for  this  vast  territorj'. 

Its  vastness  will  be  comprehend- 
ed when  it  is  remembered  that  if 
comprised  the  present  States  of 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  most  of  Minnesota,  Nebras- 
ka, Kansas  and  Indian  Territory. 
In  addition  to  that,  a  large  part 
of  two  other  States  was  acquired 
by  the  same  treat)',  which  declar- 
ed that  the  territory  was  ceded  to 
the  LTnited  States,  with  the  same 
boundaries  it  had  when  ceded  by 
Spain  to  France.  Under  that 
declaration  the  United  States 
claimed  all  the  country  from  the 
Perdido  river,  on  the  East,  to  the 
Pearl,  on  the  West,  then  known 
as  West-Florida,  and  in  1811  they 
occupied  the  important  points  with 


troops.  In  1817-''19  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  formed  out  of  West- 
Florida  and  the  territory  north  of 
it,  part  of  which  had  belonged  to 
Georgia,  stepped  into  the  Union, 

In  "  interfering, "  therefore,  in 
the  adjustment  of  nationalities  on 
this  Continent,  iSTapoleon  III. 
could  have  been,  or,  in  regard  to 
Mexico,  is,  but  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  uncle. 
It  is  Augustus  re-conquering 
Egypt  ;  the  great  mistake  in  the 
role  is  that  he  commenced  too  far 
South,  on  the  one  hand,  and  was  too 
late  in  strengthening  his  position, 
on  the  other  :  the  first  error  is  one 
of  geography— the  second,  of  chro- 
nology. 

In  his  geography,  the  Emperor 
mistook  the  G-ulf  of  California  for 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — Cape  St.  Lu- 
cas for  Cape  Sable.  With  Mexico 
France  had  no  ground  to  interfere 
to  the  extent  of  subverting  one 
government  in  order  to  establish 
another  upon  its  rUins,  save  on 
the  assumption  of  a  general  guar- 
dianship of  the  destinies  of  weaker 
powers  :  and  on  this  ground,  the 
United  States  mar,  in  the  same 
way,  reorganize  Cuba  or  Central 
America ;  nay,  on  the  same 
ground,  she  may  claim  the  right 
to  restore  republican  institutions 
in  Mexico  itself. 

But  with  the  fate  of  Louisiana 
and  the  other  States  mentioned, 
Napoleon  had  a  far  clearer  right 
of  arbitrament,  in  the  forum  of  in- 
ternational law.  For  nations, 
treaties  are  the  title-deeds  aud 
histor}'^  the  registration  office,  for 
their  territories.  If  the  treaty  by 
which  Louisiana  was  ceded  by 
France,  be  violated  by  the  United 
States,  the  former  has  the  right  to 
demand  either  explanation  or 
damages,  or  to  claim  a  revulsion 
of  the  territory.  Just  as  the  viola- 
tion, by  one  party,  of  the  terms  of 
a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  enti- 
tles the  other  to  redress,  or  ren- 
ders the  contract  void. 

Now  one  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  between  Jefterson  and_ 
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Napoleon  the  Consul  was,  that  tlic 
relation  then  existing  between  the 
races,  should  not  be  altered,  except 
by  consent  of  the  population  in  said 
territory.  This  stipulation  was 
violated  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  both  by  an  Executive 
proclamation  and  a  change  in  fun- 
damental law  ;  and  no  consent 
asked  from,  or  remuneration  ten- 
elered  to,  the  populations. 

Now  Napoleon  I.,  in  this  pro- 
vision, was  no  less  regardful  of  the 
blacks  than  of  the  whites, — sub- 
jects wliom  he  was  bartering  away. 
If  his  nephew  had  chosen  to  inter- 
fere to  vindicate  the  treaty  and  to 
maintain  the  status  of  the  two 
races,  he  could  have  done  so  upon 
the  ground  that  there  was  reserv- 
ed to  him,  by  treaty,  a  voice  in 
their  destiny.  When,  therefore, 
the  Federals,  in  freeing  the  slaves 
of  this  Louisiana  terri t(n'y,  destroy- 
ed  a  number  of  them  varif)usly  es- 
timated at  from'  sixty  to  three 
hundred  thousand  souls,  in  two 
years,  in  the  name  of  liberty  en- 
slaving the  whites  antl  in  the  name 
of  humanity  annihilating  the 
Macks,  Napoleon  might  legiti- 
mately have  interfered,  and,  grasp- 
ing the  treaty,  have  demanded  a 
restituti(m  of  tliose  safe  guards  his 
uncle  threw  around  the  white  and 
colored  French  whom  he  sold. 

But  again  :  Mr.  Jelfcrson  who 
consummated  the  purehase  of 
Louisiana,  was  the  father  of  the 
States-Rights  school  of  politics;  he 
■was  the  vindicator  of  iState-Sove- 
reignty  and  the  right  of  secession. 
He  wrote  the  celebrated  Virginiii 
resolutions  of  1788 -~'8U  with  Mr. 
Madison's  pen,  and  the  still  more 
emphatic  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
'80  with  his  own  pen.  About  the 
time  that  he  bought  L<-)uisiana,  he 
deeLared  in  a  letter,  afterwards 
published,  that  if  tl>e  States  to  be 
forme<l  out  of  this  territory  should, 
after  they  became  Sovereign 
States,  choose  to  secede,  they 
would,  under  the  treaty  and  the 
Constitution,  l>e  at  liberty  to  do 
so.      The   arLatment  he    was  our- 


suing  in  that  letter,  it  is  need- 
less to  refer  to  ;  the  fact  is  what 
we  want.  His  view  of  the  fu- 
ture relation  of  these  popula- 
tions to  the  Union,  was  well 
known  ;  and  the  same  view  was, 
beyond  doubt,  communicated  to 
the  mind  of  Napoleon  I.  It  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  he  would  ut- 
ter and  publish  his  construction 
of  the  transaction,  without  know- 
mg  and  considering  therein  the 
views  of  the  other  party.  There- 
fore, to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of 
these  States,  was  to  violate  the 
treaty  in  a  second  point,  and  Na- 
l^olcon  ILL  had  a  historic,  a  stipu- 
lated right  to  inquire  ioto  thi> 
matter. 

Btit  the  Emperor's  second  mis- 
take, was  one  of  chronology  ;  an 
anachronism  which  he  cannot  now 
correct.  There  is  nothing  so  irre- 
trievable as  lost  opportunities. — 
For  him  to  defer  a  treaty  of  alH- 
ancw,  as  lie  did,  with  these  Statt^s. 
was  to  give  Lee  and  Johnston  and 
their  armies  to  the  cause  of  a  single 
American  empire  as  opposed  to  a 
division  of  power  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  was  to  transfer  the  pow- 
er of  the  Confederacy  from  Canada 
and  Mexico,  to  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  Canada,  the  policy 
of  the  imperious  Republic  was- 
plainly  declai'ed  in  a  letter  from 
Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  a  reputed  se- 
cret agiint  sent  to  that  Province 
by  the  American  Government  in. 
18()4.  AVhile  Canada  is  content  to 
r.'inain  a  province  of  Britain,  the 
L^niLi.d  States  will  not  interfere, 
so  long  as  England  behaves  her- 
self; but  th";  moment  Canada  de- 
mands separation,  the  United 
States  will  step  in  to  vindicate 
the  doctrine  of  g-eographic;il  uni- 
ties, and  annex  lier  to  themselves  ; 
that  is,  having  just  combated  and 
overcome  the  natural  rigiit  of  se- 
cession claimed  by  the  Soulliern. 
States,  they  will  enforce  this  right 
in  behalf  of  Canada  against  Great 
Britain. 

But  their  policy  in  regard  to 
Mexico  is  more  unequivocal  and 
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far  more  threatening.  If  there  be 
one  sentiment  common  to  the 
whole  ]^orth,  from  the  Susque- 
hanna to  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is 
that  the  French  are  to  be  expelled 
from  Mexico,  and  republican  in- 
stitutions reestablished  there. — 
I  leave  the  South  and  its  sentiments 
out  of  the  question,  because  the 
Southern  States  are  but  ciphers, 
and  it  is  the  other  section  that  dic- 
tates the  policy  of  the  whole.  In- 
deed, the  feeling  of  the  South  may 
be  said  to  be  that  of  the  coldest, 
most  apathetic  indifference  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Empire.  They  have 
seen  the  blind  blunder  of  France, 
and  they  laugh  at  it  now  with  a 
bitter  laughter.  A  year-and-a- 
half  ago  they  were  less  indifferent. 
But  throughout  the  whole  Korth, 
in  the  cars,  on  the  street,  in  the 
saloons,  on  the  hustings,  in  the 
pulpit,  everywhere,  for  once  the 
politician  finds  a  policy  from  which 
no  voice  dissents.  This  expulsion 
is,  to  the  XoL-thern  mind,  what 
the  proposition  that  a  straight  line 
is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  is  to  the  mathematician : 
he  hesitates  whether  to  class  it 
among  demonstrative  or  axiomatic 
truths.  Space  only  permits  me  to 
give  the  heads  of  the  arguments, 
as  an  American  would  make  it, 
and  from  which  the  demonstration 
should  proceed  to  the  French 
mind. 

First,  and  before  all,  stands  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  American 
calls  this  emphatically  his  doctrine  ; 
that  is,  his  faith,  his  political  reli- 
gioii.  Originating,  it  is  said,  with 
Mr.  Clay,  a  Whig,  it  was  promul- 
gated as  a  political  formula  by  a 
Democrat,  Mr.  Monroe  ;  re-afflrm- 
ed  by  Jackson  and  Polk,  radicals 
and  war  men.  It  received,  in  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  the  sanc- 
tion of  Fillmore  and  Everett,  the 
most  eminently  peaceful  of  conser- 
vatives. Thus  all  parties  have 
endorsed,  ail  believe  in,  none  will 
abandon  it. 

Second,  JRepubUcan  Institutions. 
"  Bevolution?  tread  no  step  back- 


ward."  To  establish  re^publican 
institutions  in  America  was  a 
revolution  ;  and  the  American 
mind  has  adopted,  as  a  part  of  its 
religion,  that  neither  principali- 
ties, nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature 
shall  prevail  against  those  institu- 
tions. JsTow,  for  monarchy  to  sup- 
plant republicanism  is,  say  they, 
a  relapse.  It  is  to  turn  back  the 
current  of  progress  ;  nay,  the 
wheels  of  time  itself.  It  is  putting 
old  wine  into  new  bottles.  It  is 
as  if  slavery  should  reclaim  the 
empire  of  free  labor,  or  polygamy 
supplant  christian  marriage. — 
And  Maximilian  can  no  more 
withstand  the  advance  of  the  An- 
glo-American into  Mexico  than 
can  Brigham  Young  forestall 
Christianity  in  Utah.  "  Sire," 
exclaims  the  United  States  to  Na- 
poleon, "  did  we  ask  you  to  de- 
throne Victor  Emanuel,  or  to  erect 
the  Principalities  into  a  represen- 
tative democracy,  or  to  establish 
free  suffrage  in  Venice  ?  Then, 
if  we  did  not  interfere  with  your 
disposition  for  the  order  of  Europe, 
why  should  you  interfere  vrith  re- 
publican inslitiitious  in  America  ? 
No  !  Once,  for  all  time,  we  must 
teach  France,  England  and  the 
world  that  Americans  can  and 
loill  govern  America  !"  And  that 
is  the  voice  of  ihe  peoj^le  and  the 
government. 

Third,  Mr.  Seioard.  If  the 
American  Premier  is  not  a  diplo- 
matist, then  has  Machiavelli  writ- 
ten and  Kichelieu  lived  in  vain. — 
JSTational  honor  is  to  him  a  reality, 
but  one  which  may  be  held  in 
abeyance  ;  national  policy  declares 
itself  in  action  and  waits  upon  op- 
portunity for  its  development. 

Kow,  what  declared  this  wily 
statesman  when  Napoleon's  p)*o- 
jet  in  Mexico  began  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood ?  Let  the  follotv^ing  let- 
ter from  his  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence, (with  Mr.  Adams,  Minister 
to  England,)  be  read,  with  his  own 
italics,  and  Avith  the  knowledge 
that,  as  the  thunder-cloud  is  dark- 
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-est  when  most  fully  surcharged 
with  lightning,  so  the  Secretary 
■  of  State,  when  most  obscure  is 
•  deepest  and  most  threatening  : 

'  "  [Ko.  397.]      Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  3,  1864. 

Sir  ; — I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
:your  dispatch  of  the  15th  of  April, 
(No.  600,)  which  contains  informa- 
tion particularly  new  and  interest- 
:'ing,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings 
"which  have  culminated  in  the  de- 
parture of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian from  Trieste,  with  the  in- 
tention to  establish  an  imperial 
monarchy  in  Mexico.  Eyery 
thinking  observer  must  be  fully 
satisfied,  without  special  evidence, 
that  those  events  had  their  origin 
in  a  conspiracy  of  Mexicans 
against  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  their  own  country. — 
Kevertheless,  it  will  be  fortunate 
for  the  future  of  Mexico,  and  for 
the  cause  of  Kepviblican  Govern- 
ment there,  if  the  history  of  the 
details  you  have  given  me  of  the 
conspiracy  shall  become  generally 
known.  'You  have  very  clearly 
explained  the  motives  and  senti- 
ments which  have  induced  so 
many  of  the  influential  statesmen 
and  authorities  of  Europe,  to 
favor  the  subversion  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic.  All  these  motives 
and  sentiments  resolve  themselves 
into  a  jealousy  of  the  advancement 
of  the  United  States.  Their  great 
prosperity  and  progress  have 
necessarily  provoked  this  political 
antagonism." 

He  concludes  thus:  '•!  know 
no  other  way  for  us  than  to  con- 
template the  situation  calmly,  do 
our  whole  duty  faitlifuUy,  meet 
every  emergency  as  it  rises  with 
prudence,  mmness  and  force,  if 
necessary,  and  trust  in  God  for  a 
safe  issue  of  the  contest." 

Kow,  if  in  this  letter  we  read 
for  "  influential  statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope," Napoleon;  and  it  the  re- 
commendation to  "meet  every 
emergency  as  it  rises,  with  pru- 
dence,, firmness  and  force,  if  neces- 


sary," be  translated — "  let  us  wait 
till  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  then 
restore  rejmblican  institutions  in 
Mexico  by  arms,  if  it  cannot  be  done 
otherwise,^''  we  shall  then  have  Mr. 
Seward's  true  meaning. 

The  only  wonder  is,  that,  in  this 
instance,  the  Secretary  should 
have  departed  from  his  policy  of 
non-committalism  in  the  Eranco- 
Mexican  question  till  "  the  rebel- 
lion "  loas  "crushed."  When 
Richmond  fell,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Now  the  French  will  be  able  to  get 
their  tobacco!''''  A  joke  with  less 
humor,  but  more  sardonic  signifi- 
cance than  any  ever  perpetrated 
by  his  late  executive  chief. 

jS'or  should  we  omit  the  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Seward  and 
Senor  Romero,  (whom  the  Secre- 
tary styles  "  Envoy  Extraordinar}' 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United-Mexican  States,  ac- 
credited to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,")  in 
relation  to  the  alienation  or  hy- 
pothecation of  various  Mexican 
States  to  France.  In  this  corres- 
pondence M.  Romero  styles  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  not  other- 
wise than  "  i/ie  Usurper,''''  and 
recalls  to  the  recollection  of  Mr. 
Seward  the formal^rrotest  of  France 
against  a  similar  transaction, 
while  on  the  verge  of  consumma- 
tion, between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  in  the  spring  of  1S62. 
Mr.  Seward  replies  with  his  visual 
caution,  but  with  his  usual  signifi- 
cant intimation  of  a  future  adjust- 
ment and  day  of  reckoning.  He 
says  the  document  (Senor  Rome- 
ro's letter)  shall  be  placed  on  file 
in  the  archives  of  the  government, 
as  additional  evidence  of  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  the  Mexican  Minis- 
ter, "cmcZ/o)-  such  other  uses  and 
purposes  as  future  events  may  ren-  ■ 
der  it  necessary  to  appAy  it  to.''' 

Thus  does  this  mercuiy  of  a 
Secretary  carefully  lay  away  thun- 
der-bolts for  "  Jove's  armor-bear- 
er," the  American  Eagle,  to  let  fly 
whenever  this  immortal  bird  shall 
arrive  at  an  understandius;  with 
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destiny  as  to  the  proper  moment 
to  strike  Mexico. 

Fourtli,  the  President.  Andrew 
Johnson,  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations,  has  always  identified 
himself  with  the  Democratic  par- 
ty— the  party  of  progress  and  pro- 
pagandism.  If  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  been  to  the  conservative 
as  the  Nicene  creed — to  the  Dem- 
ocrat it  has  been  an  inspiration 
itself,  about  which  no  man  dare 
raise  a  question,  save  at  the  price 
of  political  damnation.  Mr.  John- 
son is  no  new  convert  to  this  creed, 
but  an  old,  faithful  adherent  of  it. 
I  have  before  me  none  of  his 
speeches  referring  to  this  subject, 
except  an  extract  from  one  made 
by  him  in  184(3,  in  which,  speaking 
of  the  possibility  of  encroachment 
by  the  British  lion,  he  says,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  contemptuous  and 
threatening  denunciation  of  such 
a  prospect :  "  We  will  cause  him 
*  *  ■^  *  to  retreat,  with  the 
blood  dripping  from  his  mane, 
from  a  soil  that  he  has  dared  to 
pollute  by  his  injurious  tread. — 
We  will  not  track  him  in  blood 
around  the  globe,  but  will  drive 
him  forever  from  this  continent." 
Nor  is  he  less  ready  to  affirm  the 
same  doctrine  in  any  other  case. 
And  we  may  well  accredit  him 
with  equally  warlike  proclivities 
under  the  blaze  of  military  success 
and  luck  illuminating  the  past 
year. 

He  has  not,  as  yet,  openly  ex- 
pressed his  vieAvs  upon  the  case 
we  are  now  considering.  But  we 
must  give  its  full  value  to  the  sig- 
nificant fact  of  Senor  Eoniero's  ac- 
companying, by  invitation,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  in  his  recent 
tour  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  of  his  being, 
everywhere,  a  prominent  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Presi- 
dential party.  It  is  no  mere  idle, 
personal  civility. 

Fifth,  the  Senate.  This  body, 
it  will  be  remembered,  refused, 
almost  unanimously,  to  vote  an 
appropriation  to  support  a  Minis- 


ter to  Mexico,  without  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  '■'  Bepiihlic.'''' — 
Now  was  this  done  without  Mr. 
Seward's  connivance  ?  He  asks 
an  appropriation  to  support  a 
Minister  to  Mexico  ;  the  Senate, 
including  his  own  friends^  amend 
the  bill  by  making  the  appropria- 
tion only  available  to  support  a 
Minister  to  the  "  Eepublic  of 
Mexico."  Behold  the  sublimity 
of  state-craft !  The  principle  is 
saved  ;  Maximilian  goes  unrecog- 
nized ;  the  Emperor  of  France  is 
appeased,  for  the  Executive  has 
done  its  part  towards  recognition  ! 

Sixth,  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  A  certain  prominent  mem- 
ber of  this  body  was  Henry  Win- 
ter Davis.  A  Virginian  by  birth, 
he  was  a  Marylander  by  adoption 
and  a  New  Englander  in  senti- 
ment. He  was  scarcely  of  middle 
age,  with  a  handsome,  intellectual 
face,  classic  head,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  political  influence, 
which  was  in  no  degree  lessened 
b}^  his  pe'fsonnel.  When  quite 
young  he  published  a  book  called 
"  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman."  It 
created  some  sensation  and  exhib- 
ited brilliancy,  power  and  thought. 
It  drew  the  contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  political  good  and  the 
spirit  of  political  evil  ;  between 
the  despotic  principle,  as  represen- 
ted b}'  Eussia,  and  the  principle 
of  freedom  as  represented  by  this 
Eepublic.  It  fore-pictured  a  gigan- 
tic conflict  in  which  the  old  regime 
would  be  arraj'ed  against  the  new  ; 
Monarchy  against  Eepublicanism ; 
Europe  against  America  ;  the 
world  against  the  United  States. 
And  the  occasion  of  all  this  Avould 
be  the  attempt  to  reestablish  mon- 
archy on  this  continent.  This 
book  was  enthusiastic  and  san- 
guine ;  it  was  the  rhapsody  of  a 
youth^but  "  the  boy  is  father  to 
the  man." 

In  18G4  we  find  this  individual 
setting  the  impress  of  maturity 
upon  the  speculation  of  boyhood. 
We  find  him,  while  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Seward,  otlering  a 
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resolution  declaratory,  in  sub- 
stance, of  the  principle  that  the 
United  States  will  not  submit  to 
the  erection  of  a  monarchy  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  republic  in  Mexico, 
by  the  aid  of  European  powers.- — 
This  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
large  majority. 

Seventh,  the  Press.  This,  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  Northern  peo- 
ple, has  but  one  utterance  on  this 
subject.  Far  less  unanimity  per- 
vaded its  tone  upon  the  question 
of  reestablishing  the  Union  by 
arms.  One  has  no  need  of  files 
for  illustration.  Before  me  are 
extracts,  made  more  than  a  year 
ago,  from  some  J^ew  York  dailies. 
The  Tribune,  the  organ  of  Horace 
Greely,  representing  the  less  vio- 
lent of  the  Kepublican  party,  says: 

"■  'No  foreign  country  will  receive 
the  news  of  our  recent  victories 
with  greater  delight  than  Mexico. 
The  moment  our  rebellion  is  at  an 
end,  tlie  war  of  the  national  par- 
ty in  Mexico  will  be  prosecuted 
with  new  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
Juarez  is  offering  very  large  boun- 
ties to  volunteers,  which,  together 
with  the  patriotic  wish  to  aid  in 
the  expulsion  of  a  European  Prince 
from  the  republican  soil  of  Amer- 
ica, will  place  a  very  respectable 
army  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico." 

The  World,  the  organ  of  the 
war  democracy,  in  a  length}^  arti- 
cle upon  the  subject,  argues  that 
Maximilian  cannot  sustain  him- 
self in  Mexico  without  France, 
and  concludes  in  these  words  : 

"  While  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  by  no  means  un- 
friendly to  France,  there  is  a  very 
deep-seated  feeling  that  iSTapoleon 
availed  himself  of  our  domestic 
troubles  and  difficulties,  to  inaugu- 
rate his  mission  in  the  new  world  ; 
and  the  triumph  of  our  arms  will 
not  make  us  more  tolerant  of  any 
past  grievances  and  disturbances, 
arising  out  of  a  state  of  things 
along  our  frontier,  for  which 
France  is  chiefly  responsible.  We 
must  have  peace,   and  adequate 


guaranties  of  peace,  along  our 
whole  border-line  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
If  Maximilian  and  his  French 
allies  are  unable  to  afford  those 
guaranties,  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  ; 
and  the  public  opinion  of  Christen- 
dom will  hardly  quarrel  with  us 
if,  in  securing  them  ourselves,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  remembering 
that  republics,  as  well  as  empires, 
may  have  '  missions '  to  fulfil, 
and  of  believing  that  order  may 
be  'consolidated'  by  institutions 
in  harmony  with  our  own,  as  well 
as  by  institutions  which,  now  for 
many  years  we  have  sought,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  discredit 
throughout  the  world." 

The  Neivs,  the  organ  of  the 
peace  democracy,  declares  that 
''  The  doom  of  the  Franco- Aus- 
trian alliance  on  this  continent  is 
sealed.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  declare 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  the  people 
will  vindicate  it  upon  their  own 
responsibility." 

The  Herald  uses  language  iden- 
tical in  meaning,  and  almost  so  in 
terms. 

The  Times,  then  the  organ  of 
the  ultra  Avar  republicans,  is  quite 
as  emphatic  ;  while  the  Philadel- 
]ihia  Press,  the  organ  of  .John 
Forne}^,  announces,  with  glee, 
that  extensive  organizations  exist- 
ed in  that  city  for  "emigration" 
to  Mexico,  and  that  the  number 
similarly  enrolled  in  Xcw  York 
already  exceeded  live  thousand. 

The  Washington  Ghronide,  the 
organ  of  the  Administration,  pub- 
lished the  open  advertisements  of 
Juarez  for  emigrants  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico, while  similar  advertisements 
were  posted  in  the  cities  of  the 
Xorth  ;  and,  as  one  journal  sig- 
nificantly adds,  "  the  object  is  well 
understood." 

Thus,  as  all  branches  of  the 
representative  government  have 
spoken,  so  all  phases  of  political 
sentiment  among  the  people,  as 
represented  by  their  press,  concur 
most  heartily  in  the  px^oposition  to 
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reestablish  republican  institutions 
in  Mexico.  And  so  govern- 
ment and  people  speak  now.  On 
the  11th  September,  when  the 
President  and  party  arrived  at  St. 
Louis,  Mr.  Seward,  while  speak- 
ing, in  answer  to  vociferous  calls, 
was  asked  from  the  crowd  :  "  how 
about  Mexico  V"  And  his  reply, 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  Senor 
Romero,  is  characteristically  cau- 
tious, but  not  enigmatical,  save  in 
appearance  :  "  Yes,  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  Mexico.-— 
Take  care  of  the  States  you  have 
already  got,  and  when  you  have 
secured  them,  I  will  talk  to  you 
about  Mexico."  Translated  it 
means  :  "  We  have  two  tasks  of 
reconstruction  to  perform.  The 
first  in  the  Southern  States,  the 
second  in  Mexico." 

So  the  people  press  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  government  sustains 
the  people.     Ciineus  cuneumtrmlit. 

Lastly,  the  Army.  The  senti- 
ment among  them  was,  and  is, 
identical  with  that  of  the  people. 
At  the  time  of  the  surrender  a 
prominent  journal  stated:  "We 
learn  from  Washington  that  a 
number  of  Union  otiicei's,  distin- 
guished for  service  and  gallantry, 
whose  terms  have  expired,  have 
yielded  to  flattering  overtures 
made  by  responsible  parties,  and 
accepted  commissions  in  the  (Re- 
publican) arm  J'  of  Mexico." — 
Whole  regiments  .of  Federal  sol- 
diers, we  are  told,  offered,  upon 
their  discharge,  to  go,  in  their  or- 
ganized form  to  Mexico  ;  and  the 
paroled  soldiers  of  General  Lee's 
army,  were  frequently  importuned 
by  their  late  foes,  to  engage  as 
emigrants  for  the  same  destination. 

Of  the  mass  of  the  Federal  army, 
Europe  furnished  a  large  propor- 
tion to  America.  The  United 
States  have  used  this  material 
against  the  Confederacy  until  the 
latter  is  subdued.  These  immi- 
grants came  hither  to  fight,  as  they 
were  deluded  into  believing,  for  the 
perpetuity  of  free  institutions ;  that 
is,  republican  government.    Both 


officers  and  men,  by  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  find  their  occupa- 
tion ^one.  A  short  space  for  rest,. 
and  the  force  of  habit  and  the  rest- 
less activity  of  idle  and  vicious- 
life,  will  demand  again  the  excite- 
ment of  war.  They  will  not  con- 
sent to  remain  at  home  to  become 
again  the  "cankers  of  a  calmi 
world  and  a  long  peace  ;"  and 
may  seek  the  excitement  and  vaga- 
bond life  they  want,  in  first 
fomenting,  then  taking  part  in 
riots  and  more  exaggerated  distur- 
bances than  the  one  whereby  the 
President  was  lately  outraged  at 
Indianapolis  ;  and,  finally,  in 
armed  strife  between  the  political 
parties  now  so  bitterly  ai'rayed 
against  each  other  in  the  ISTorth.. 
The  government  and  its  antagon- 
ists feel  that  they  are  on  a  slunber- 
ing  volcano.  Its  mutterings,  even 
now,  are  heard.  Another  relent- 
less war,  confined  to  o-ne  section, 
is  not  among  ridiculous  improba- 
bilities. That  being  the  case,  the 
government  wants  all  useless,  in- 
tlanmiable  material  out  of  the  way. 
Its  policy,  then,  is  plain.  Ltt 
them  refuse  to  recognize  Maximil- 
ian, if  they  will,  but  not  declare 
war  against  him.  They  should 
simply  encourage  the  late  army  tO' 
emigrate  to  Mexico,  and  covertly 
furnish  Juarez  means  to  pay  and 
provide  for  them.  The  history  of 
Texas  shows  the  wisdom  and 
profit  of  such  a  scheme. 

And  upon  what  ground  can 
Europe  consistently  complain  of 
this  emigration  plan  ?  It  com- 
ports both  with  the  interests  and 
cherished  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  is  one  it  should  insti- 
gate, encourage  and  insure  ;  by 
it  solving  a  double  problem,  viz  : 
getting  rid  of  Maximilian  and  the 
discharged  army. 

I  repeat,  upon  what  ground  can 
Europe  object  ?  Has  she  not, 
while  professing  neutrality  in  the 
late  struggle,  furnished  the  i^Torth, 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war, 
with  a  host  of  fighting  emigrants, 
who  are  estimated  at  not  less  than 
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one  million  men  V  If  Europe  has 
set  this  host  in  motion,  is  there 
any  good  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  bid  it  God-speed  ? 
If  France,  England  and  Germany 
sent  this  canaille  against  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  whom  they 
recognized  as  a  belligerent,  enti- 
tled to  enforcement  of  neutral  ob- 
ligations, may  not  the  United 
.States  heave  it,  with  equal  justice, 
upon  Mexico,  and  still  be  neutral  ? 
Can  that  be  a  hostile  attitude  in 
America,  which  was  a  neutral  one 
in  Europe  ? 

We  remember,  bitterly,  that  it 
was  not  to  the  United  States  alone 
that  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in 
the  end,  succumbed  ;  it  was,  also, 
to  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was 
to  France  added  to  the  allies  of 
Waterloo,  that  Jefterson  Davis — 
who  unites  to  the  will  of  Cesar, 
the  purity  of  Cato,  and  the  piety 
of  the  Antonines — abandoned  his 
more  than  Paris.  It  was  not  to 
Grant  that  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Washington  on  tlie 
throne  of  history,  delivered  up  a 
sword  which  had  lighted  to  victory 
his  war-tried  veterans,  on  so  many 
battle-fields,  against  incredible 
odds.  It  was  to  Louis  iSTapoleon, 
Victoria,  and  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man Princes.  Not  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  L^nited  States 
only,  but  the  refuse  hordes  of  the 
combined  world,  were  present 
when  that  immortal  army,  which 
had  walked  through  Virginia,  as 
the  Apostles  walked  through  Gal- 
lilee,  performing  miracles,  surren- 
dered on  the  banks  of  the  James. 
It  was  to  universal  Europe,  that 
the  "Army  of  jSTorthern  Vir- 
ginia "  laid  down  its  arms,  as  a 
brave  man  full  of  dignity  aiid  in- 
accessiljl-e  to  fear,  lays  down  his 
soul  ! 

Thus  Europe  has,  doubtless, 
been  guilty  of  a  grave  blunder. — 
She  has  contributed  one  million 
of  men  to  the  cause  of  American 
aggression  on  this  continent,  and 
has  yielded  the  principle  that  the 
United  States,  without  abandon- 


ing the  position  of  strict  neutrality 
between  the  contending  factious 
in  Mexico,  may,  in  turn,  con- 
tribute this  mass,  and  as  many  of 
her  own  citizens  in  addition  as 
may  choose  to  "emigrate,"  to 
the  cause  of  republicanism  in  that 
distracted  country. 

But  to  luring  this  article,  already 
too  long,  to  a  close — what  has 
Maximilian  lost  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Southern  cause  ?     And  why  ? 

I  have  proved  the  necessity  of  a 
mighty  barrier  between  his  do- 
main and  the  United  States — a 
mightier  one  even,  than  mighty 
France,  separated  as  she  is  by  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean — by  show- 
ing that  the  whole  United  States, 
(that  is,  the  actual  United  States,) 
with  an  overwhelming  unanimit}' 
never  before  witnessed  upon  any 
political  question  ;  a  unanimity 
bursting  from  every  i^opulace, 
promulged  from  every  press, 
echoed  by  every  branch  of  the 
government — that  the  whole  poicer 
of  the  country,  is  pledged  to  his 
expulsion.  And  bej-ond  all  per- 
adventure,  beyond  all  hope  of -re- 
demption, Maximilian  has  lost  his 
Empire. 

But  why  ?  If  the  present  aspect 
of  alTairs  be  so  threatening,  and 
the  radicals  so  bent  on  driving  the 
President  to  the  wall,  may  there 
not  be  another  war — more  terrible 
than  the  French  Eevolution— in- 
augurated by  the  Extremists,  and 
carried  on,  even  to  annihilating 
butchery,  with  Sumaer  or  Stevens 
for  its  Robespierre,  and  Brownlow, 
the  most  depraved  of  polluted  in- 
fidels, for  its  Danton  '?  And  then 
may  not  the  French  Emperor 
erect  his  barrier  ?  'No.  When  an 
alliance  between  ISTapoleon,  Maxi- 
milian and  President  Davis  would 
have  saved  the  last  two,  Xapo- 
leon  failed  to  make  it  ;  and  when 
he  might  legitimately  have  claimed 
his  inherent  right  to  look  after  the 
fate,  and  aid  in  shaping  the  desti- 
ny" of  the  great  territory  his  uncle 
sold,  he  failed  to  do  it.  When  he 
could  have  said:    "  If  Texas  has 
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no  right  to  secede,  or  revolution- 
ize, from  the  Union,  she  liad  none 
to  secede  from  Mexico,  and  Maxi- 
milian's title  is,  at  all  events,  of 
older  record  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's or  Andrew  Johnson's,"  he 
failed  to  say  it.  "When,  at  the 
last  gasp,  he  might  have  poured 
new  life  into  the  feeble  pulses  of 
the  South,  and  by  seizing,  with  an 
iron  hand,  the  last  chance,  even 
then  have  established  his  ' '  balance 
of  power  "  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
he  failed  to  seize  it.  Did  he  think 
there  was  not  enough  of  the  Con- 
federacy left  there  to  make  a  na- 
tion or  an  ally — forgetting  that 
Texas  alone  is  equal  in  area  to 
France,  and  that  England,  his 
great  predecessor's  old  foe,  could 
be  embraced  by  a  single  arm  of 
the  Mississippi,  or  set  "down  in  a 
chain  of  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
like  a  chapel  in  a  church  or  an  or- 
atory in  a  chapel  ?  Possibly. — 
But  whatever  he  thought,  he  lost 
his  opportunity — failed  to  seize  it 
when  he  might,  and  when  the 
South,  too,  could  have  reaped  its 
good.  The  South,  therefore,  if 
deadly  war  in  these  States  do 
come  again,  owes  no  debt  of  love 
to  either  Emjieror,  and  to  neither 
will  she  give  her  hand.  The  ma- 
terials, therefore,  for  his  barrier 
are  gone,   and  the    rolling  flood 


from  the  United  States  will  sweep 
Maximilian  into  the  sea.  How 
soon  this  will  happen,  depends,  in 
a  great  degree,  upon  the  internal 
affairs  of  this  country.  But  hap- 
pen it  must  and  will — most  proba- 
bly very  soon — unless  His  Mexican 
Majesty  make  an  ungraceful  vir- 
tue of  an  unavoidable  necessity, 
and  leave  of  his  own  accord.  So 
in  answer  to  the  question,  why 
has  he  lost  ?  I  reply,  because  his 
patron's  shrewd  cautiousness  de- 
feated its  own  designs,  and  ' '  there 
is  nothing  so  irretrievable  as  lost 
opportunities." 

^N'apoleon  the  Third  has  been 
slumbering  on  the  throne  of  the 
Ceesars.  In  presenting  the  career 
of  Julius,  he  has  forgotten  the  work 
of  Augustus.  While  depicting  the 
conquest  of  the  Brittani,  Germani 
and  Galli  of  the  anti-christian  era, 
he  permitted  the  subjugation  of 
the  nobler  Romans  of  the  South, 
by  the  Britons,  Germans,  Goths 
and  Yandals  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  the  irretrievable  detri- 
ment of  his  Austrian  protege.  In 
fine,  he  has  sunk  the  statesman  in 
the  annalist,  and  in  writing  his- 
tory in  Europe,  has  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enacting  it  in  America. 

It  was  Julius  who  wrote  :  Au- 
gustus did  not  find  time  ! 


SONG  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


Sing  us  a  song  for  the  Land  we  love  ! 

O  !  Minstrel,  sing  us  a  song  ! 
Sad  as  that  of  a  mateless  dove, 

But  make  it  not,  Minstrel,  long! 

On  his  viol  a  master's*  mother  breathed 
The  latest  sigh  from  her  mouth — 

Oh  !  thus  on  thy  harp,  in  cypress  wreathed. 
Catch  thou  the  breath  of  the  South  ! 
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But,  Minstrel,  if  thou  hast  ever  an  art 

To  teach  men  to  forget — • 
Reserve  that  strain  for  some  other  heart, 

For  the  South  would  remember  yet ! 

But  touch  not  for  her  one  vaunting  chord. 

Her  sons  would  but  loce})  at  thy  strain  ; 
The  dream  of  her  pride  was  dispelled  by  the  sword. 

Her  laurels  encircle  the  slain  ! 

The  citron  shall  bloom  in  the  orange-grove, 

And  the  muscadine  twine  as  of  yore, 
But  her  dear,  darling  dead,  embalmed  in  her  love, 

Shall  return  for  their  fruit  never  more  ! 

Then,  tuning  thy  harp  o'er  the  fresh-turned  sod, 
■"Xeath  a  bough  where  the  rain-crow  sings, 

Catch  the  breath  of  the  South,  like  the  spirit  of  God 
Pourtd  over  thy  trembling  strings  1 


MtKSTREL. 

The  Song  of  the  South  with  her  free  flag  furled  I 

'My  heart  grows  mute  at  the  prayer  ! 
For  the  anthem  would  trouble  the  heart  of  the  world. 

Like  the  song  of  a  falling  star  I 

And  they  should  remember  that  'twas  not  aloue 

"Gainst  the  odds  of  her  Northern  foe. 
That  she  struck  when  the  star  of  her  victory  shone. 

Or  sank  in  her  hour  of  woe  ! 

But  the  Teuton  and  Celt,  from  the  Shannon  and  Ehine, 
And  the  Northman  from  Ottawa's  banks, 

Came  to  barter  their  blood  at  jSIammon's  red  shriue^ 
And  iiUed  up  the  enemy's  ranks  ! 

Kildare  and  O'Neal,  these  t^otis  would  ye  call,. 

Who  for  gold  in  recreant  bands. 
The  chains  which  are  rusting  in  Erin's  soul. 

Have  fettered  on  Southern  hands  ! 

Let  the  victory  then,  to  the  North  remain, 

And  the  shame  to  the  Foreign  Powers  ; 
The  South  has  enough,  amid  all  her  pain — 

For  the  honor  and  glory  are  ours  ! 

So  I'll  hang  my  harp  o'er  the  fresh-turned  sod. 

On  a  bough  where  the  raiu-crow  sings. 
Till  the  breath  of  the  South,  like  the  spii-it  of  God, 

Pour  over  my  trembling  strings  ! 
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"(S'lMC  aqua  omnia  a^rieuUnura  miserdbile 
est,  et  sine  e^ectw."  So  said  Varro  very 
many  years  ago. 

Water  is  a  compound  of  two 
gases.  Two  atoms,  or  volumes 
of  hydrogen,  one  of  oxygen. — 
These  substances  may  continue  in 
contact  an  indefinite  period  with- 
out union,  but  ?  t  the  approach  of 
a  lighted  candle,  or  an  electric 
spark  they  combine  with  tremen- 
dous force,  and  loud  explosion. — 
The  union  is  a  stable  chemical 
combination.  Oxygen  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  air  we 
breathe;  without  its  presence  life 
would  cease.  It  is  the  supporter 
of  combustion,  and  that  union  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  which  takes 
place  in  tlie  lungs  is  a  moderate 
never  ceasing  combustion  from 
which  we  derive  the  heat  of  our 
bodies. 

Water  is  never  found  pure  m 
nature.  It  is  essential  to  all  life 
as  well  vegetable  as  animal,  a.nd 
has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer  from 
the  earliest  days  of  which  histtjry 
speaks.  A  Hebrew  poet  in  narr«, 
ting  theadvantaj^sGod  had  given 
the  people  of  tlie  East  says:  "  He 
sendeth  the  springs  intt)  the  val- 
leys, which  run  among  the  hille." 
"  He  watereth  the  hills  from  his 
chambers  ;  and  th«  laughing  abun- 
dance by  which  the  monms  ai*e 
crowned  in  canseqncnoe  of  it. — 
The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every 
side.  The  pastures  are  clotlied 
with  floeks  ;  th«  valleys  are  also 
covered  over  with  com ;  tliey  shout 
for  joy  :  tViey  also  sing." 

Year  aftei"  year  we  hear  of  suf- 
ferings from  ^e  elfeots  of  drought. 
This  v«ery  &0ai5<:>n  arrangements 
are  making  to  import  eom  from 
abroad,  atid  for  the  Avant  of  luin 
the  people  are  a^ettKUly  starving, 
and  that,  in  I'egions  of  this  State 
so  endowe<l  by  nature  with  run- 
nino:  streams,  undulafciiii?  liills  and 


valleys  that  every  foot  of  cultiva- 
table  laud  could  be  made  to 
"  laugh  at  the  abundance  in  con- 
sequence thereof." 

The  benefi-ial  effects  of  irriga- 
tion was  known  and  largely  prac- 
tised by  the  aborigines  in  the  days 
of  Montezuma;  by  the  Aztecs  in 
South  America  ;  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Gi-eeks,  the  Romans, 
and  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
Chinese,  and  largely  practised  by 
the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the 
English,  &c.  The  only  examples 
of  "systematic  irrigation  in  the 
Southern  States  is  that  applied  to 
the  culture  of  rice. 

Rain  water  comes  to  the  earth 
charged  with  tlie  fertilizing  pro- 
perties of  the  atmosphere.  As  we 
might  conclude  the  first  rain  that 
falls  is  richer  than  that  which 
conies  down  later  ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quent*  the  air  after  a  rain  is  much 
purer  than  it  was  previously. — 
Among  the  substa,nces  thus 
brought  down  by  rain,  dews  and 
snow,  the  following  stand  promi- 
nent ;  dissolved  oxygen  (not  to  be 
confounded  witli  that  combined 
with  hydrogen)  held  in  feeble 
combination,  producing  chemical 
changes,  when  free  oxygen  would 
not,  ammonia,  nitric,  phospho- 
ric, and  carbonic  acids,  salt, 
wafted  from'  the  ocean,  together 
with  organic,  and  mineral  sub- 
sta-nces  moi-e  or  k3«3  minutely  di- 
vided, and  teld  in  suspension. 

Ammonia  ajid  nitrie  acid  are 
■considei\3d  the  main  purveyors  of 
nitrogen  to  plants.  Tlieir  existence 
in  tlie  atmosphere  is  a  natural 
c<3ttS3quenoe  ""of  the  decomposition 
of  animal  organi.^ms  in  the  air  and 
upon  tiie  sai'fcioe  of  Uie  earth. — 
Pnosphoric  acid  has  a  similar 
orig^in. 

The  sewerage  water  from  cities- 
rich  in  fertilizing  material,  with 
but  a   limited   number  of  excep- 
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tions,  finds  its  way,  (first  polluting 
pure  streams)  to  the  ocean. — 
The  two  instances  alluded  to  are 
the  irrigation  of  meadows  in  the 
environs  of  Edinburg,  in  Scotland, 
from  the  sewerage  waters  of  that 
city  :  and  the  more  important  un- 
dertaking to  utilize  the  sewerage 
of  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Loudon. 
In  the  last  instance,  the  water  is 
carried  to  a  distance  of  forty  miles 
through  iron  conduits  some  10 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  course 
of  the  transit,  it  is  twice  raised  the 
distance  of  15  feet  by  steam  pow- 
er, to  reservoirs  from  whence,  by 
the  natural  slope  of  the  country, 
it  is  led  to  a  comparatively  sterile 
land  to  be.  fertilized.  Some  ten 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  opcratinn,  which  it 
is  confidently  anticipated  will 
prove  to  be  a  safe  and  remunera- 
tive investment,  independent  of 
the  praiseworthy  example  of  chang- 
ing a  constant  and  fruitful  source 
of  disease,  and  death,  to  another 
suppl}-  of  healthful  food  to  the 
starving  many. 

When  water  charged  with  fer- 
tilizers comes  in  contact  with  the 
earth,  they  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  the  soil,  there  held  priso- 
ners, to  be  yielded  up  to  the  calls 
of  vegetable  vitalitj^ 

Thus  waters  are  purified  b}'^  fil- 
tration through  the  earth,  which  is 
one  of  nature's  deodorizers  and 
disinfectants. 

On  a  compact  soil,  particularly 
where  the  slopes  are  precipitous, 
the  water  coming  from  rain,  deM^s, 
and  snow  runs  away,  and  the  en- 
riching ingredients  are  lost. — 
Where  the  "soil  is  porous,  their  in- 
riuences  are  retained;  and  to  secure 
as  much  as  possible  of  this  rain  of 
wealth,  and  to  guard  against  the 
parching  effects  "of  an  intense  sun, 
deep  plowing,  and  latterly  subsoil- 
ing  with  under  draming  have 
been  found  to  be  economical  opera- 
tions. And  thus  another  influence, 
which  can  not  be  over-rated  for 
fertilizing  effects  is  secured.  Suc- 
cess has  attended  all  and  every  in- 


stance where  these  methods  have 
been  practised. 

The  water  percolates  through 
the  soil  into  the  drains  below  and 
drives  out  the  stagnant  air,  ex- 
hausted of  its  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents, to  be  replaced  again  by  these 
fertilizing  agents :  and  these  chang- 
es or  replacements  are  as  constant 
as  are  the  changes  of  temperature. 
When  the  soil  is  deeply  cultiva- 
ted, a  reservoir  is  formed  against 
the  effects  of  continued  want  of 
rain.  Besides,  the  presence  of 
water,  in  the  reservoir  produced 
by  deep  culture,  the  soil  is  kept  in 
an  equable  temperature,  so  impor- 
tant in  all  culture,  for  as  the  ther- 
mometer rises,  evaporation  in- 
creases and  thus  a  balance  is  main- 
tained. 

Aeration,  or  the  continued  cir- 
culation of  air  through  a  porous 
soil,  is  a  constant  and  ever  present 
bath  of  fertilizers  offered  to  the 
spongioles  and  tender  food  suppl}-- 
ing  fibres  of  vegetation. 

Deep  culture  is  an  obstacle  to. 
and  prevents  the  ruinous  washing 
away  of  the  surface  soil,  or  that 
portion  upon  which  the  Creator 
has  bestowed  such  time,  and  at- 
tention for  man's  benefit.  Shallow 
culture  is  a  spoliation  of  national 
wealth.  The  proprietor  at  best  is 
but  a  temporary  guardian  to  use, 
and  not  to  abuse. 

This  destructive  short  sighted 
practice  of  shallow  culture  has, 
and  is  producing  results  from 
which  we  may  not  recover  in  cen- 
turies. We  are  entailing  povert}^ 
on  our  children  and  their  children. 
If  not  changed  the  consequence 
must  be  depopulation.  Lands 
once  cultivated  with  so  much 
profit  had  become  scarce  tenable 
with  labor  paid  in  advance.  Now, 
since  emancipation,  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  they  will  pay  cultiva- 
tion. One  thing  is  clear,  there 
must  be  a  radical  change  or  whole- 
sale emigration  will  follow. 

The  amount  of  wealth,  which 
has  been  lost  to  us  by  past  prac- 
tice, may  be  approximated  by  cal- 
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culating  the  cost  of  returning  that 
which  has  been  lost. 

The  soil  has  been  valued  (in  the 
South)  b}^  the  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  extracted.  That  ac- 
complished, it  was  abandoned  to 
further  waste — grass  and  roots  and 
ever}^  impediment  against  further 
deterioration  having  been  de- 
stro3'ed. 

The  usual  considerations,  which 
prevail  among  the  educated  of  oth- 
er civilized  nations,  do  not  appear 
to  obtain  here  in  this  gifted  land, 
which  offers  so  many  advantages 
to  the  agriculturist. 

I  am'witness  to  the  history  of 
this  country  for  now  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  attest  to 
the  same  complaints  of  the  etfects 
of  drnught.  then  as  now.  Heed- 
less of  progress  elsewhere,  we  have 
remained "  stationary.  Whole 
neighborhoods — congregations  as- 
semble and  offer  up  prayers  to  the 
Omniscient  God  for  rain,  that 
the  whole  order  of  nature  should 
be  subverted  to  make  amends  for 
their  short  comings.  It  Avould 
seem  as  if  they  were  regardless  of 
the  silent  chidings  of  a  beneficent 
Creator. 

This  state  of  things  would  cer- 
tainly change  if  we  considered  our 
iuheritanceli  as  it  really  is,  a  high 
destiny — a  gift  from  the  Creator 
of  inestimable  value,  the  basis  of 
individual  and  national  wealth— 
a  parent  from  whose  teeming 
womb  we  have  sprung,  and  to 
whose  bosom,  we  must  certainly 
return— a  friend  in  whom  we 
can  confide  with  lasting  and  uner- 
ring security — a  frientl  that  gives 
us  never  ending  enjoyment,  and 
occupation  for  our  special  profit — 
an  investment  on  which  we  can 
rely  for  a  return  of  interest  ever 
increasing,  commensurate  with 
the  intelligence  which  we  expend 
in  its  improvement  ;  an  interest 
which  increases  in  a  geometrical 
ratio  provided  we  supply  its  re- 
quirements. It  imposes  upon  us 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  All  Wise,  through  his  laws, 


and  confident  reliance  on  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  treat  this  our  moth- 
er earth  with  the  consideration  it 
so  merits.  Let  us  study  its  wants 
and  supply  them.  Let  us  treat  it 
kindly  as  something  we  love,  one 
from  whose  bountj^  we  receive  all 
that  can  be  given  us  on  earth  ;  and 
Avhen  death  approaches  and  we 
are  about  surrendering  our  bodies 
to  its  embrace,  we  can  pass  it  to 
our  children  with  a  confidence  in 
their  future  no  other  earthly  in- 
heritance offers. 

Fertility  is  a  point  always  ap- 
proached but  never  reached,  and 
sterilitj"  not  the  consequence  of 
cultivation,  but  of  the  mode  of 
cultivating. 

Looking  upon  the  past  and  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  South,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  does  not  require  other 
care  than  that  heretofore  given  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country. — 
High  scientific  iustructiou  or 
Legislative  interference,  or  both, 
might  conduct  to  a  goal  other 
than  that  which  is  at  ^he  end  of 
our  present  course. 

To  return,  deep  culture  has  an 
influence  upon  the  frequency  of 
rains.  As  the  heat  of  the  svui  in- 
creases, more  humidity  rises,  less 
hea.t  is  radiated.  Clouds  become 
more  dense  and  with  a  change  of 
wind,  rain  falls. 

Sterility  characterizes  the  parch- 
ed and  arid  deserts  of  Sahara. — 
The  loose  earth  and  moving  sand 
are  fast  invading  the  once  fertile 
land  where  Joseph  filled  his 
brothers'  sacks — land  that  once 
teemed  with  milk  and  honey. — 
The  fertilizing  influence  of  artifi- 
cial irrigation  formed  a  barrier  to 
encroaching  sands  of  the  desert 
and  sustained  a  population  and 
civilization,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, of  some  thousands  of  years, 
once  the  pride,  and  now  the  won- 
der of  the  civilized  world.  The 
vast  cities  of  the  dead  attest  to  the 
dense  population  and  its  duration. 
Luxor  and  the  Pyramids  are 
standing  monuments  of  their  art. 
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Even  at  the  pi'esent  day  irrigation   have  to  pass  through  a  plant  to 
is  practiced  in  the  date  region  of  give  it  skeleton  or  ash. 
the  desert. 

In  most  cases,  where  practica- 
ble, canals  are  cut  in  every  direc- 
tion, communicating  with  springs, 
which  supply  the  oases.  Where 
restriction  is  necessary,  wa,ter  hav- 
ing so  much  value,  each  proprietor 
pays  so  much  an  hour  for  the  tlow 
•of  a  stream  into  his  garden.  The 
time  is  measured  by  an  official 
whose  duty  it  is  to  open  and  shut 
the  conduit. 

When  a  date  tree  or  garden  is 
to  be  established  in  the  parched 
desert,  the  neighbors  are  called  on 
to  assist  at  the  operation.  The 
sand  is  removed  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet,  when  water  is  found 
and  the  plant  thrives.  Frequent- 
ly a  trench  is  dug  around  every 
fitem,  at  a  proper  distance,  and  in- 
to this,  when  necessary,  water  is 
poured,  which  keeps  the  roots 
moist.  This  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed by  women  and  children,  and 
the  water  carried  in  skins  or  plait- 
ed baskets,  made  out  of  the  librcs 
of  the  date  tree,  so  fine  as  to  be 
water-tight. 

In  Italy  large  incomes  are  de- 
rived, by  the  proprietors  of  canals 
of  irrigation,  who  collect  tolls  from 
cultivators,  for  a  flow  of  water  a 
specified  time,  by  the  day,  the 
hour  or  the  year. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  plants 
(the  ash  after  incineration)  are  as- 
similated from  solution.  This, 
however,  is  not  proved,  nor  does 
it  appear  necessary,  since  substan- 
ces soluble  or  insoluble  are  assim- 
ilated in  a  state  of  atomic  division. 
There  is  a  power  peculiar  and  in- 
herent to  plant  vitality  not  yet 
explained.  Lichens  growing  u[)- 
on  calc-areous  rocks  (visibly  im- 
pinging upon  the  smooth  surface) 
extract  lime  which  is  shown  by 
their  ash.  Under  the  first  theory 
tables  have  b«en  constructed  to 
show  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water    which    would    necessarily 
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These  numbers  can  at  best  be 
but  approximations  to  the  truth. 
It  is  known  that  plants  take  into 
their  circulation  and  exhale,  or 
give  off,  prodigious  quantities  of 
water.  Under  the  above  hypoth- 
esis, it  is  calculated  that  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  barrels  of 
water  would  be  necessary  to  sup- 
ply rye,  oats  and  wheat  with  one 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid. 
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In  the  face  of  these  theories,  it 
is  known  that  water  containing 
fertilizing  ingredients  (whether 
organic  or  inorganic)  yields  them 
to  the  soil  so  long  as  the  soil  is  not 
saturated  with  them,  and  that 
condition  of  things  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  attained. 

The  fertilizing  qualities  of  the 
Avater  of  the  JSfile  are  known  to 
us,  from  the  gray  dawn  of  history. 
So  of  the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates, 
the  Khine,  the  Mississippi  and 
tributaries,  etomne  genus.  But  in- 
dependent of  these  terrestrial  arte- 
ries, there  is  not  a  spring-rill,  how- 
ever insignificant,  or  a  wet  weath- 
er flow,  if  made  use  of,  that  would 
not  increase  production. 

Air,  moisture,  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  earth,  are  the  prime 
movers,  the  materials  with  which 
we  have  to  work,  upon  which  we 
have  to  depend,  an  inheritance 
given  to  us  Avith  life.  Upon  the 
manner  they  are  used  depends  in- 
dividual and  national  prosperity. 
The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are 
essential  to  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table health,  removed  from  them, 
one  and  the  other,  becomes  debili- 
tated and  diseased.  The  colors  of 
flowers,  and  the  plumage  of  birds 
are  more  vivid  in  the  tropics,  and 
the  reverse  as  you  recede  from 
them.  The  prolific  exuberance  of 
tropical  vegetation  is  the  theme  of 
all  travelers.  It  has  been  alleged 
as  a  reason  why,  with  all  their 
advantages,  they  have  remained 
less  populated  and  unprofitably 
luxuriant,  the  rapid  growth  of 
vegetation  acting  as  a  barrier  to 
cultivation. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are  com- 
pounded of  a  union  of  heat,  light 
and  actinism,  or  that  principle 
which  produces  chemical  changes 
between  the  components  of  bodies. 
These  effects  are  visible,  but  inex- 
plicable. They  may  be  due  to  an 
influence  called  latent  light,  and 
that  peculiar  allotropic  condition 
of  oxygen  (a  combination  of  that 
gas  with  electricit)')  ozone.  That 
compound  of  a  ponderable  with  an 
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imponderable  is  a  constant  result- 
ant of  chemical  change.  Men  of 
science  are  inclined  to  attribute 
to  its  agency,  a  powerful  though 
occult  influence  upon  vegetable 
vitality. 

Chlorophyl,  or  that  green  color- 
ing principle  so  characteristic  of 
healthful  vegetation,  is  not  gener- 
ated, and  cannot  endure  Avithout 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  De- 
prive the  earth  of  that  vivif3dng 
influence  and  vitality  sickens  and 
dies. 

The  tyro  on  entering  the  thresh- 
old of  chemical  science  learns  the 
IDOAver  of  a  cabbage  leaf  in  decom- 
posing. From  carbonic  acid  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  sun's  di- 
rect rays,  carbon  is  appropriated, 
and  oxygen  liberated,  Avood  fibre 
formed,  and  the  air  purified  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  poisonous  com- 
pound, which,  if  sufifered  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  air,  would  bring 
death  to  the  Avhole  race  of  anima- 
ted beings.  Such  are  among  the 
functions  of  plants  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Celery  is  earthed  up  and  thus 
blanched  ;  asparagus  is  white,  ten- 
der and  succulent,  as  it  is  cut  be- 
loAV  the  surface.  The  long,  slen- 
der, debilitated  shoots  of  the  po- 
tato, housed  in  cellars,  bend  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  light,  be- 
come vigorous  and  intense  in 
color  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

When  seeds  are  planted  deep, 
they  refuse  to  germinate  ;  when 
throAvn  on  the  surface,  exposed  to 
the  direct  light  of  the  sun  or  the 
diffused  light  of  day,  they  ger- 
minate tardily  and  with  difficulty, 
but  Avlien  covered  slightly  with 
earth,  to  deaden  the  direct  rays  of 
light  and  heat,  the  actinic  rays 
penetrate,  and  in  the  presence  of 
moisture  the  plant  comes  forth 
more  rapidly  and  vigorously. 

Horticulturists  have  found,  by 
long  practice,  Avhat  science  has 
since  revealed,  viz  :  that  plants 
thri\'e  best  under  glass  of  a  green-- 
ish  vpUoav  tint. 
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The  powerful  eheiiiical  action 
of  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun  is 
shown  in  tlie  instantaneous  com- 
bination of  chlorine  witli  hydrogen 
gas,  when  brouglrt  into  their 
presence.  The  union  is  accom- 
panied by  loud  explosion.  In  the 
presence  of  polarized  or  diffused 
light,  the  union  takes  place  insen- 
sibly and  without  tumult. 

The  country  bordei-ing  on  the 
Orinoco  and  Amazon  teem  with 
gigantic  growths  of  organic  life, 
unsurpassed  in  vigor  and  luxuri- 
ance ;  whilst  a  corresponding 
portion  of  Africa  is  desolate  and 
without  a  sign  of  vegetation. 

This  difference  arises  in  the  one 
instance  from  the  frequent  rains, 
v/hich  refresh  and  maintain  an 
even  salutary  equilibrium  between 
heat  and  moisture— a  natural 
consequence  of. the  configuration 
of  the  country.*  An  atmosphere 
charged  Avith  humidity  comes  in 
contact  with  the  snow  capped  An- 
des, the  temperature  is  lowered 
and  rain  is  the  consequence.  Here 
we  have  heat  with  moisture.  In 
the  Zahara,  an  absence  of  the  lat- 
ter—at the  Poles  an  insufficiency 
of  the  former. 

Ileat  is  necessary  to  decompose 
organic  matter.  When  the  ther- 
mometer falls  below  00  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  fermentation  ceas- 
es. With  unerring  and  never 
failing  punctuality  plants  shed 
their  summer  garb  and  go  into 
a  winter's  sleep,  and  are  again 
resuscitated  by  the  return  of  the 
genial  rays  of  the  sun.  As  the 
summer  wanes,  the  actinic  rays 
are  less  active  and  plants  by  de- 
crees cease  to  form  woody  fibre. 

The  remains  of  former  inhabit- 
ants of  a  tropical  climate  are 
found  almost  intact  on  the  ice- 
])ergs  of  tlie  Xorth,  with  flesh, 
hair,  Sec,  as  if  just  dead.  Yet 
these  relics  of  a  former  creation 
have  been  imbedded  in  ice  since 
that  cataclysm  which  is  back  of 
all  tradition,  and  which  changed  a 
tropical  to  a  frigid  zone. 


The  Orchidie,  or  air  plants  of 
the  tropics,  go  through  all  the 
stages  of  life  from  germination  to 
ripening  of  the  seed  under  the  in- 
fluences of  moisture  and  heat, 
without  contact  with  soil. 

There  are  plants  that  are  born, 
live  and  die  under  Avater.  But 
there  is  no  instance  of  living  or- 
ganism, which  run  the  course  of 
life  beloAV  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  "that  vegeta- 
tion ceases  beloAv  a  certain  tem- 
perature, no  cold  hoAvcA^er  rigid 
destroys  the  germinating  faculty 
of  seeds. 

In  common  Avith  all  tliose  Avho 
have  ordinary  feelings  of  humani- 
ty, I  deplore  the  sufferings  which 
surround  us  on  all  sides,  and  ver)^ 
much  fear  that  they  will  be  greater 
before  they  are  less.  Food  will 
not  be  made  this  year  in  this  State 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  life. 

First  and  foremost  let  us  credit 
these  short  comings  to  Avhere  they 
are  due,  and  not  blame  the  sun  for 
shining  too  bright. 

For  the  reasons  adduced  and 
others  even  more  cogent  and  not 
necessary  to  mention,  instead  of 
Aasiting  these  effects  by  complaints 
against  the  course  of  nature  it 
Avould  be  more  becoming  if  we 
Avere  thankful  for  a  continuance  of 
those  blessings  vouchsafed  to  us 
noAV  as  ever,  for  that  same  bright 
sun  that  fertilized  the  garden  of 
our  first  parents.  .  It  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  Avhether  in  the  or- 
der of  nature,  and  in  the  presence 
of  remedies  so  simple  and  so  large- 
ly provided,  that  these  sufferings 
are  not  intended  as  penalties 
Avliich  become  more  and  more  ag- 
gravated, as  Ave  persevere  in  neg- 
lecting to  learn  and  apply  those 
laAvs  Avhich  arc  the  causes  and 
which  produce  effects. 

^V.ir,  Avater,  earth  and  the  sun- 
beam, are  materials  to  be  used. — 
They  are  compounded  of  other 
powers,  each  is  endowed  Avith  cer- 
tain fixed  properties,  and  their  ac- 
tions the  one  upon  the  other  are 
governed  b}'^  laAvs  inherent,  fixed, 
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irrefi'agable.  Application  of  those 
laws  gives  wealth  and  j)rosperity. 
To  ignore  them  is  followed  by 
suffering  and  death.  In  our  finite 
judgment,  such  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  ways  of  the  Omniscient. 

I  am  informed  upon  the  highest 
authority  that  the  first  settlers  of 
the  country  extolled  the  virgin 
fertility  of  this  same  laud.  At  that 
period  the  soil  was  porous,  and 
covered  with  rank  vegetation,  so 
porous  that  a  walkmg  cane  might 
be  easily  thrust  into  the  soil  to 
the  end,  that  a  turkey  could  be 
followed  all  day  by  his  track,  that 
the  pea-vines  were  so  luxurious 
that  they  could  be  tied  over  a  hor- 
se's back,  that  the  lands  were  so 
tamed  for  richness  and  fertility 
that  roads  leading  to  this  Eldora- 
do were  lined  with  emigrants. — 
In  those  days,  suftering  from 
droughts  and  iailures  of  crops  was 
not  heard  of.  Singular  to  relate, 
droughts  do  not  affect  low  grounds, 
and  only  to  a  slight  extent  certain 
up  lands. 

It  is  written  that  "man  shall 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,"  and  I  have  seen  the 
sweat  x^ouring  from  an  operative, 
who  toiled  with  pick  and  mattock 
to  force  on  plants  in  a  clay  so 
hard  as  to  be  almost  as  impene- 
trable to  those  implements,  as 
it  was  impervious  to  air  and 
water  which  God  had  provided 
and  sent  in  vain. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  sun 
shines  so  bright  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  dispense  untold  bles- 
sings in  accordance  Avith  Creative 
design,  and  particularly  that  we 
may  learn  their  value  and  how  to 
use  our  rich  endowments. 

That  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, which  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere  owes  its 
origin,  like  the  subsoil,  to  the  de- 
composition and  disintegration  of 
rocks.  The  former  differs  from 
the  latter  by  a  greater  fertilization 
•  or  amelioration  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  atmospheric 
agents.     All  soils  are  compounds. 


some  are  mainly  simple  minerals 
and  are  comparatively  poor  or  ster- 
ile.   Instances,  sand,  (oxide  of  sili- 
cium. )     Chalk,  (carbonic  acid  and 
the  oxide  of  calcium. )    This  latter 
substance  is  mainly  formed  of  min- 
ute remains  of  fossiliferous  organ- 
isms only  visible  through  powerful 
magnifiers.    I  know  of  no  instance 
where     it     is     cultivated.      The 
"downs"  in  England  produce  a 
short    sparse    grass    upon  Avhich 
sheep  are  fed,  but  at  best  it  is  a 
poor  pasture.     An  addition  of  sand 
to  chalk  or  the  reverse   doubtless 
would  ameliorate  one  or  the  other ; 
but  to  form  a  fertile  soil  other  in- 
gredients   would    be    requisite. — 
Again,   a   soil  may  have  all  the 
.  components  necessary  to  fertility 
and  yet  be  sterile  from  the  pres- 
ence of  some  noxious  mineral,  such 
as  the  sulphuret  of  iron  which  hj 
decomposition  gives  rise  to  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  the  protoxide  of  imn, 
both   injurious   or  destructive  to 
vegetation.     Soils,  then,  are  of  in- 
finite  variety  and  fertility,  accor- 
ding to  the  minerals  of  which  they 
are  composed.     Chemical  analysis 
is  not  competent  to  point  out  the 
cause   of  difference   between  two 
soils,  one  of  which  may  have  been 
impoverished    by  injudicious  cul- 
ture.    Soils  are  improved  by  the 
addition   of  fertilizers,   they  may 
be   organic  or  inorganic  or  both 
combined.    They  may  act  '■'■per  se^^ 
in  offering  direct  assimilable  food 
to   plants,   as  for  instance  phos- 
phates to  turnips,  &c.,  or  perhaps 
fulfil     a    more    important     func- 
tion, that  of  causing  decomposi- 
tion of  the  inert  or  combined  con- 
stituents of  the  soil. 

Substances,  when  they  combine, 
lose  certain  distinctive  properties 
and  form  substances  entirely  difl'er- 
ent  in  character ;  thus  common  ta- 
ble salt  is  composed  of  the  acrid  and 
caustic  constituents,  muriatic  acid 
and  caustic  soda.  So  with  lime  ; 
it  is  rendered  effete  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  from  being  caustic 
becomes  harmless  as  chalk  or  jduI- 
verized  marble. 
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A  fertile  soil  is  one  possessing 
free  assimilable  plant  food,  wheth- 
er organic  or  inorganic ;  when 
these  are  not  present  there  is  no 
fertility,  and  the  soil  requires  other 
treatment  than  what  it  has  receiv- 
ed to  make  it  produce.  These  ob- 
servations teach  us  how  to  value 
the  much  used  term  exhaustion. — 
Upon  that  subject  x^ro.  quote  the 
apposite  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished authorities,  Messrs.  Gil- 
bert and  Lawes  : 

"Taking  the  average  of  forty- 
two  analyses  of  fourteen  soils,  of 
very  various  descriptions,  it  was 
estimated  that  it  would  require, 
of  ordinary  rotation,  with  home 
manuring,  and  selling  only  corn 
and  meat,  about  two  thousand 
years  to  exhaust  the  potash,  about 
OU'C  thousand  years  to  exhaust  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  about  six 
thousand  years  to  exhaust  the 
silica  found  to  be  soluble  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  reckoning  the 
soil  to  be  one  foot  deep." 

So  long  as  there  be  soil  or  subsoil, 
ultimate  exhaustion  is  a  misno- 
mer. Soils  are  recuperated  by  va- 
rious practices.  Manuring  has 
been  employed  from  all  time. — 
Science  and  experience  teach  us 
that  it  is  not  indifterent  to  all 
crops  as  to  how  organic  manures, 
at  least,  should  be  employed. 

It  has  been  long  remarked  that 
similar  crops  cannot  be  grown  in 
succession  as  profitably  "as  if  dif- 
ferent crops  follow  each  other  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  rotating. — 
By  cultivating  difterent  crops, 
that  food  requisite  to  grow,  for  in- 
stance, wheat,  would  be  brought 
into  an  assimilable  form,  from  the 
decomposition  of  compounds.  The 
same  object  is  sought  and  attained 
by  the  practice  of  Aveathering,  or 
naked  fallow. 

By  shading  or  covering  the  soil 
with  straw,  clover,  &c.,  by  which 
heat  and  moisture  arc  retained, 
and  this  caixsinff  fermentation,  a 


condition  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  organisms,  both  vegetable 
and  animal.  The  potent  influence 
of  organisms  are  evident  by  the  for- 
mation of  coral  reefs,  which  sur- 
round the  world  ;  a  similar  opera- 
tion i^rogresses  largely  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  where  the  conditions 
are  favorable.  Kecently  charged 
with  operations  in  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi, I  had  occasion  to  remark 
the  formation  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
from  the  action  of  organisms  on  the 
muriate  of  soda,  so  common  in 
that  portion  of  the  continent.  On 
the  Neches  river,  at  the  salines, 
the  inhabitants  collect  the  sand 
containing  the  carbonate  and  use 
it  for  bread  making,  &c. 

The  experiments  of  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon  are 
suggestive  and  instructive. 

Our  condition  is  critical,  our  in- 
heritance is  in  jeopard}^,  and  Ave 
cannot  expect  to  retain  it  Avithout 
a  radical  change  from  the  past  : 
without  a  change  we  shall  witness 
others  prospering  on  portions  of 
estates  which  we  abandoned  as 
exhausted.  AVe  want  light.  Civ- 
ilization only  advances  through 
the  sciences.  Unless  we  keep 
X^ace  with  others,  in  that  respect, 
Ave  shall  stand  as  a  mark  for  con- 
trast. If  Ave  endure,  if  Ave  retain 
our  possessions,  it  Avill  be  done 
through  those  laAvs  with  which 
Ave  have  either  had  little  acquain- 
tance or  neglected  to  apply. — 
Multiply  schools  of  science  ;  make 
them  gratuitous,  and  thus  give 
opportunity  for  their  acquirement, 
and  application  will  follow.  If 
the  advantages  should  not  be 
availed  of,  (which  I  very  much 
doubt,)  then  lay  a  tax  upon  igno- 
rance. 

Science  Avill  open  up  ncAV  ave- 
nues for  profitable  occupation  to 
individuals,  Avhich  will  redound  to 
the  poAver  of  the  State  ;  resources 
noAV  lying  dormant  will  give 
occupation  and  Avcalth  to  unborn 
millions. 
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BY  COL.  WM.  S.  HAWKINS,  C.   S.  A.,  PEISONEK  OF  WAE,  CAMP  CHASE,  O. 

At  the  trumpet's  blast,  the  gates  flcAV  wide,  and  thousands  packed  the  coixrt ; 
Before  the  Roman  lords  that  day,  the  captives  furnished  sport ; 
The  sun's  hroad  orb  went  up  the  sky  and  tipped  the  scene  with  gold. 
And  far  beyond  the  Claudian  way,  the  yellow  Tiber  rolled. 

The  Gladiators  llrst  in  strife,  their  glittering  weapons  crossed, 

And  furious  then  in  mortal  surge,  the  waves  of  conflict  tossed, 

Strong  men  were  there,  whose  children  played  by  Danube's  sluggish  tide, 

And  those,  whose  homes  lay  sweet  and  fair  along  the  Taurus'  side. 

The  flerce-eyed  tigers,  of  the  Lybian  wild,  leaped  forth  into  the  circiue, 
And  spotted  leopards,  lithe  aud  strong,  began  their  horrid  AYOrk, 
And  howls  of  pain  and  yells  of  wrath  flUed  all  the  trembling  air, 
While  Roman  knights  applauded  loud,  and  smiled  the  Roman  fair. 

At  length  the  Herald  far  proclaimed,  the  last  best  sccuo  of  all. 
And  led  a  Christian  martyr  forth,  in  fetters'  grievous  thrall ; 
No  youth  with  form  of  manly  strength — no  feeble,  gray-haired  sire— 
A  soft-eyed  maiden,  sweet  and  pure,  to  whet  a  lion's  ire. 

She  stood— her  timid  glance  east  down,  and  trembling  like  a  fawn, 
Which  baying  hounds,  and  Imnters  rude,  surround  at  hour  of  dawn ; 
One  white  hand  felowly  lifted  up  the  cruel,  wearing  chain. 
And  one  pressed  clo.se  her  beatuig  heart,  suffused  with  grief  and  pain. 

She  thought  of  home  and  peaceful  joys ;  her  ftither  strong  and  proud  ; 
Iler  mother,  clinging,  faithful  soul— by  weight  of  misery  bowed ; 
Her  sisters„and  lier  brothers  fond ;  of  one,  she  vrould  not  speak, 
But,  at  the  slightest  thought  of  him,  a  blusli  o'erspread  her  cheek. 

Mid  so  they  nearcd  the  monster's  den,  with  triple  iron  bound ; 
Through  all  the  spectacles,  his  might,  with  blqpdiest  triumph  crowned. 
White  his  large  teeth,  and  stark  and  red  his  yawning  dreadful  throat, 
His  eyes,  with  greed  aflre,  were  turned  ou  his  new  prize  to  gloat. 

He  rose  and  shook  liis  shaggy  mane,  and  clamored  at  his  door, 
The  far  off  hill-tops  echoed  loud  his  deep  resounding  roar ; 
So  in  the  Nubian  waste  he  looked,  Avhcn  roused  by  foe  for  fight, 
'Twas  sucfh  a  glance  and  such  a  roar,  as  filled  their  souls  with  fright. 

They  loosed  her  chains  and  left  her  there,  in  all  her  maiden  grace, 
While  star-like  Heavenly  paitii  lit  up  her  fair  and  modest  face. 
The  rusted  lunges  turned,  and  forth  the  brute  in  fury  sprung. 
His  lips  all  fleek'd  with  wrathful  foam,  aud  swelled  his  lolling  tongue. 

The  breathless  thousands  rose  to  see  that  youthful  martyr  die  : 

But  oh  !  what  magic  spell  is  that,  whose  lustre  fills  her  eye  1 

Her  sweet  lips  part,  her  full  heart  throbs,  her  beauteous  hands  are  raised; 

The  cruel  beast  forgets  his  wrath,  before  that  look  amazed. 

She  kneels— and  on  the  yielding  sand,  her  rounded  form  sinks  low, 
Down  in  her  soul,  the  maiden  prays  unto  her  God— and  lo ! 
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Tbe  pure  appeal  is  borne  on  liigli,  by  Avatehing  angels  fleet ; 
And  now  the  Immbleil  Hon  comes  and  crouclies  at  her  feet. 

Her  little  hand  is  softly  laid  upon  his  tawny  mane, 
Her  tender  eyes  are  wet  with  tears,  like  rose-buds  after  rain ; 
The  watching  courtiers  shake  the  ring  with  thunderous  acclaim, 
But  her  weak  lips  can  only  shape,  her  heavenly  Father's  name. 

The  Emperor  rose  in  purple  state  and  bade  his  minions  bear 
The  rausom'd  maiden  forth  again,  to  freedom's  grateful  air. 
And  stately  Priests  their  rights  ordained  withm  the  templed  grove, 
Ascribing  praise  to  Juno  fair  and  to  Olympian  Jove. 

So  let  the  Church  in  these  dark  days,  stand  bravely  at  her  post, 
Though  cruel  wars  and  strife  abound  and  Satan  leads  his  host. 
They  gnash  their  lion  fangs  at  her,  but  ah  !  they  gnash  in  vain, 
For  God  will  send  his  armies  down  to  save  and  to  sustain. 

And  in  some  gracious  coming  time,  her  banner  white  shall  be, 
The  truest  badge  of  miglit  sublime  that  waves  tlie  land  or  sea, 
And  war's  red-letter'd  creed  die  out,  beneath  licr  flowers  of  spring  ; 
And  where  oi;r  martyrs  fight  and  bleed,  their  babes  shall  sit  and  sing 
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MAKniED. 

"  Those  wliom  God  has  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asun- 
der !"  The  words,  always  im- 
pressive, were  delivered  with  a 
l^eculiar  emphasis,  which  imparted 
an  unusual  solemnit}^  to  them,  and 
the  fingers  of  the  Avhite-robed 
priest  lingered  above  the  clasped 
hands  of  the  figures  before  him,  as 
if  he  would  call  down  upon  them 
an  especial  blessing. 

Singularly  ill-matched  did  those 
figures  seem  ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
exclude  almost  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  anything  like  a 
union. 

The  groom,  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-three,  was  in  the  full 
flush  of  manhood,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  style  of  beauty  as  rare  as 
it  was  remarkable.  Yet  on  his 
features,  still  wearing  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  early  youth,  there  was 


a  look  of  weariness,  jaded  satiety 
and  scorn  for  himself  and  the 
world,  straiagely  at  variance  with 
the  youthful  appearance,  and  re- 
sultant on  a  long  course  of  selfish 
pleasures,  having  no  higher  aim 
than  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing 
moment.  Looking  at  him  as  he 
stood  with  barely  disguised  impa- 
tience, a  disdainful  smile  curving 
the  corners  of  his  classic  mouth, 
and  distending  his  delicate  nos- 
trils, one  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
a  young  war  horse,  champing  at 
the  necessary  bonds  Avhich  were 
imposed  upon  him. 

It  seemed  a  mockery  of  terms  to 
apply  the  word  "bride"  to  the 
slight,  shrinking  figure,  clinging 
to  his  arm,  and  looking,  in  her  ill- 
fitting  traveling  dress  of  dark  me- 
rino, moi'e  like  some  unformed 
girl  on  her  way  to  boarding  school, 
than  a  woman  taking  upon  herself 
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the  vows  by  which  the  fate  of  her 
life  was  decided. 

She  was,  in  reality  sixteen  years 
of  age,  but  a  natural  delicacy  of 
constitution,  added  to  the  fact  of 
having  spent  nine  years  in  the 
miasniatic  air  of  a  Louisiana  plan- 
tation, had  so  dwarfed  her  figure 
and  stunted  her  growth  that  she 
might  have  passed  for  a  child  not 
over  twelve.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  her  figure  was  still 
further  confirmed  by  her  face  and 
manner.  She  was  so  agitated  by 
her  position,  and  the  flood  of  new 
and  strange  emotions  by  which 
she  was  possessed,  that  her  sallow 
skin  was  suffused  with  an  unearth- 
ly pallor,  which  extended  even  to 
her  trembling  lips,  while  her  eyes, 
of  immense  size,  stared  in  the  face 
of  the  minister  before  her,  with 
the  wild,  frightened  look  we  see  in 
a  newly  captured  animal,  in  which 
native  wildness  is  combined  with 
a  dawning  fear  of  its  captors. 

So  far  as  any  personal  part  in 
the  ceremony  was  concerned,  she 
might  as  well  have  been  absent,  or 
only  a  looker  on.  The  minister 
had  repeated,  on  her  part:  "I 
Camille,  take  thee  Loui,"  and 
then  waited  to  hear  her  enunciate 
the  sentence  ;  but  he  would  as 
soon  have  had  a  response  from 
the  lips  of  some  marble  statue  ; 
and  so  her  part  in  her  marriage 
v,^as  a  mere  nullity. 

At  last  it  was  over,  and  the 
clergyman,  after  shaking  the  hand 
of  the  passive  bride,  with  an  air 
more  indicative  of  pity  than  of  any 
more  genial  feeling,  uttered  a  few 
polite  platitudes,  wished  the  young 
couple  a  pleasant  journey,  and 
then  proceeding  to  the  vestry  room, 
took  off  his  surplice  and  buried 
himself  among  the  books  of  his 
library,  in  whose  congenial  society 
he  soon  lost  all  remembrance  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 

The  only  spectators  of  the  cere- 
mony— an  old  and  withered  speci- 
men of  the  genus  attorney,  with 
highly  glazed  eyes  and  a  nose 
which   seemed  formed  bv  nature 


for  the  express  reception  of  the 
snuff  with  which  he  kept  it  liberal- 
ly supplied,  his  clerk,  and  a  tall 
mulatto  woman  wearing  a  brilliant 
head-handkerchief,  with  the  pic- 
turesque grace  which  seems  pecu- 
liar to  her  race — now  left  their 
stations  and  approached. 

The  lawyer  muttered  a  few  sen- 
tences of  stereotyped  common- 
place, and  then,  with  the  all-pow- 
erful word  "business,"  drew  the 
arm  of  the  groom  within  his,  and 
followed  by  the  clerk,  walked 
through  an  aisle  which  led  to  the 
vestibule,  and  soon  plunged  him- 
self and  his  companion  into  the 
contents  of  a  mass  of  papers. 

The  young  girl  stood  on  the  bot- 
tom step  of  the  flight  leading  to 
the  chancel,  and  slightly  shivering, 
drew  her  mantle  around  her  with 
a  half  subdued  sigh,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  very 
touching. 

"  I  give  you  joy.  Miss  Camille, 
Madame  La  Fronde,  I  should 
say,"  said  the  mulatto  approach- 
ing the  bride,  and  speaking  in  a 
constrained  voice  ;  "but  I  wish 
your  father  had  been  'live  to  give 
you  away  to  Mas'  Loui." 

A  sudden  flush  reddened  the 
girl's  whole  face,  while  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  v/orked  convulsively, 
and  with  a  low  moan  she  sank 
down  on  the  step  and  cover  3d  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"Don't,  Miss  Camille.  You'll 
jest  swell  your  eyes  up  and  make 
them  red  and  ugly,  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  this  world  Mas'  Loui 
likes,  its  a  pretty  lady.  What'll 
he  do  with  a  ugly  wife  '?" 
•  "Oh!  Fifine,"  was  the  low, 
passionate  reply  ;  "everything 
seems  so  strange.  I  am  frightened, 
and  so  lonely  and  unhappy,  when 
I  think' of  papa  !" 

"  Weil,  it's  too  late  to  be  fright- 
ened now,  and  you  ought  to  ha' 
thought  about  being  unhappy  be- 
fore you  let  mademoiselle  marry 
you  to  Mas'  Loui  before  you'd 
seen  him  a  week." 
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"  She  told  me  he  loved  me  dear- 
ly, but  was  too  diffident  to  tell  me 
so,"  saidCamille  smiply,  glancing 
up  in  the  face  of  her  yellow  com- 
forter with  a  look,  which  said  the 
latter  assertion  settled  the  matter. 

"Umph!"  was  the  expressive 
reply.  "  Mademoiselle  would  say 
it  was  so,  if  she  wanted  it  to  be  so! 
but  as  to  Mas'  Loui's  being  shame- 
faced and  not  asking  for  what  he 
wanted  !  Well,  I  never  hearn  of 
it,  and  I  nursed  him  ever  sence  he 
was  born,  till  his  father  sent  him 
from  Belle  Esperance  to  Paris  ! — 
But,  Miss  Camille,  they're  coming 
back,  so  please  stand  up  and  let 
me  try  and  smooth  your  dress  ;  it's 
all  rumpled,  and  Mas'  Loui  is  so 
particular  about  ladies'  dresses." 

Camille  rose  and  stood  submis- 
sively Avhile  Fifine's  skillful  fingers 
endeavored  to  repair  the  disorder 
visible  in  her  dress ;  then  Avhen  Mr. 
La  Fronde  and  the  lawyer  ap- 
proached, quietly  acceiDted  the 
arm  of  the  former  and  proceeded 
Avith  him  to  the  carriage,  which 
stood  waiting. 

Very  sombre  did  it  look  looming 
up  dimly  through  the  gray  of  the 
early  Avinter  morning,  and  taken 
in  connection  Avith  the  long  whip 
in  the  hand  of  the  motionless  dri- 
ver, and  the  manes  and  tails  of 
the  horses  Avhich  streamed  in  the 
mist  with  a  whimsical  resemblance 
to  the  long  moss  pendant  from  the  . 
encircling  trees,  it  presented  a 
weird  and  funereal  picture,  Avell 
in  keejiing  Avitli  surrounding  ob- 
jects. 

Mr.  La  Fronde  handed  in  his 
bride  and  took  a  seat  beside  her, 
while  Fifine  found  a  i:»lace  oppo- 
site, and  the  carriage  rolled  softly 
away,  folloAved  by  another  in 
which  the  laAvyer  and  his  clerk 
found  ample  accommodations. 

A  drive  of  a  half  mile  brought 
them  to  a  high  fence  of  iron  Avork 
extending  on  each  side  of  a  kind 
of  porter's  lodge,  once  Avell  built 
and  substantial,  but  noAv  so  much 
dilapidated  and  out  of  repair,  as 
to  present  rather  the  appearance 


of  a  picturesque  ruin  than  any 
thing  else. 

It  was  the  entrance  to  a  large 
enclosure,  Avell  planted  with  trees 
of  native  growth,  through  whose 
depths  a  broad  road  led  up  to  the 
door  of  the  mansion. 

Perched  ui^  on  the  rough  home- 
made gate,  which  did  duty  in  place 
of  the  highly  ornamented  and 
Frenchily  emblematic  one,  which 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  damp  air 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  sat  a 
negro  boy.  He  was  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  acme  of  haijpiness  in 
the  opinion  of  his  age  and  color, 
and  which,  according  to  a  song  re- 
ported to  have  originated  during 
the  Presidency  of  General  Jack- 
son, Avas,  in  conjunction  Avitli  the 
act  of  eating  molasses  candy,  ac- 
counted one  of  the  legitimate  de- 
lights of  that,  then,  high  oflice. — 
Ceasing  his  SAvinging,  he  sprang 
to  the  ground,  and  exerting  his 
AA'hole  force  on  the  gate,  thrcAv  it 
open  Avith  a  harsh  and  grating- 
noise  that  j'arred  most  dismally 
on  sensitive  ears  ;  then  taking  olF 
his  old  straw  hat,  he  stood  Avith  it 
under  his  arm,  grinning  to  such  an 
extent  that  every  one  of  his  huge 
Avhite  teeth  Avas  distinctly  visible. 

A  feAV  moments  more  and  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
large  and  once  handsome  house, 
built  with  considerable  pretension 
to  taste  ;  that  is,  if  it  can  be  ac- 
counted a  specimen  of  taste  to  im- 
itate .the  marble  magnificence  of 
Versailles  in  stucco  and  mortar. 
The  party  descended  from  the  car- 
riages and  crossing  the  weather- 
stained  portico,  Avalked  through  a 
long,  gloomy  looking  j)assage,  and 
entered  a  large  apartment  at  its 
extremity. 

Like  every  thing  else  about  the 
premises,  the  furniture  of  this 
room  told  of  former  prosperity  and 
present  decay  ;  fashioned  in  the 
Kenaissance  style  and  composed  of 
rich  materials,  its  faded  colors 
and  thread-bare  draperies  bore 
but  a  ghost-like  resemblance  to 
their  original  splendor. 
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In  an  angle  formed  by  a  large 
folding  screen  covered  with  well 
worn  India  tapestry  sat  a  lady, 
confined  as  it  seemed,  in  a  chair  of 
highly  complicated  machinery, 
rendered  necessary  by  a  very  ap- 
parent deformity,  which  develop- 
ing, Itself  in  early  life  had  increas- 
ed, as  she  advanced  in  years  and 
consigned  her  to  the  state  of  a  con- 
firmed invalid. 

The  enforced  idleness  of  body 
consequent  upon  this  painful  af- 
fliction, had  produced  the  effect 
of  quickening  her  mind  to  a  double 
amount  of  activity.  So  much  so 
indeed,  that  even  a  stranger  might 
infer  the  fact  from  the  rapid  and 
intelligent  glances,  which  she  shot 
continually  from  her  bright,  bead- 
like eyes  and  the  nervous  manner 
in  which  she  kept  her  hands  en- 
gaged as  if  in  a  kind  of  perpetual 
motion. 

Traces  of  a  beauty  which  must 
have  been  verj'  great  in  her  youth, 
still  existed,  and  despite  her  faded 
dress  of  an  obsoletis  fashion,  her 
emaciated  figure  and  deformity, 
there  was  about  her  an  air  of  ele- 
gance and  aristocratic  refinement, 
which  stamped  her  as  a  lady  of 
high  birth  and  breeding. 

"  I  have  counted  the  moments 
till  thy  return  Loui,"'  she  said 
as  he  approached  her  chair  with 
Camille  on  his  arm,  the  vivacity  of 
her  manner  no  less  than  the 
exquisite  accent  of  her  French  at- 
testing her  nationality. 

"How  long  it  seemed! — Little 
l^ride,  thy  future  is  assured — 
come  that  I  give  thee  thy  first  kiss 
as  madame.  Loui,  mon  c/ter,  I 
make  thee  my  congratulations  on 
thy  happiness  !" 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  consider  it 
a  subject  of  felicitation,"  was  the 
cool  reply  with  the  slightest  possi- 
ble accent  on  the  second  pronoun. 

"Of  course — of  course,"  re- 
sponded the  old  lady  quickly.  "A 
day  of  days  this,  which  sees  the 
two  remaining  branches  of  the  old 
family  joined  in  happiness  and  un- 
ion.     Fifine,  call  Joseph — let  the 


wine  placed  in  bottles  and  laid 
away  the  night  Monsieur  was  born, 
be  brought.  Summon  the  servants 
and  let  all  the  household  drink 
health  and  hon  voyage  to  the  new- 
ly married." 

Fiflne  left  the  room  and  the 
animated  lady  continued.  "All 
is  arranged  Monsieur  Sampson? 
That  is  well — my  nephew  will  for- 
give j^our  withdrawing  him  from 
his  bride  in  consideration  of  the 
necessity  for  such  removal.  Mr. 
Kobbins,  approach  our  group  ;  on 
a  day  so  auspicious  we  lay  aside 
all  distinctions  of  rank  !" 

The  individual  thus  condescend- 
ingly addressed,  who  had  not 
joined  the  party  gathered  around 
the  chair  of  mademoiselle  La 
Fronde,  simply  because  he  found 
himself  very  comfortable  Avhere  he 
had  first  stationed  himself,  was 
made  dimly  conscious  that  some 
difi;erence  of  rank  which  he  had 
never  previously  imagined,  might 
possibly  be  considered  to  exist, 
between  himself  and  the  family  at 
Belle  Esperance.  In  consequence 
of  such  percejDtion,  he  became 
possessed  of  a  feeling  of  undefined 
wrath,  which  invested  his  rhan- 
ners  with  a  greater  amount  of 
awkwardness  than  nature,  a 
prodigal  parent  in  this  respect, 
had  bestowed  upon  him. 

"  Camille,"  continued  made- 
moiselle La  Fronde,  Avhose  ner- 
vous energy  of  feeling  seemed 
to  render  it  im]possible  for  her  to 
remain  silent,  "  a  child  no  longer, 
thou  wilt  look  back  to  the  days  of 
childhood  with  more  loving  eyes 
than  greeted  them  as  they  passed!" 

The  eyes  thus  alluded  to,  said 
it  was  just  possible  that  the  speak- 
er might  be  mistaken,  but  their 
owner  made  no  reply  and  the  old 
lady  continued  her  speech. 

""Weary  of  the  delights  of  Paris, 
thy  thoughts  will  often  turn  to  the 
desolation,  as  thou  callest  it  now, 
of  Belle  Esp;'rance,  and  what  at 
present  seems  to  thee  but  gloom 
and  dullness  will  then  appear  as 
peace  and  rest !" 
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The  large  eyes  of  the  young  girl 
thiiidly  sought  those  of  her  hus- 
band as  if  in  wonder  that  such 
things  as  cares,  regrets  or  gloom 
could  possibly  exist  in  a  life  shared 
with  him.  Perhaps  she  half  hoped 
for  a  responsive  and  appreciative 
glance  ;  if  so  she  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed. 

He  was  leaning  listlessly  on  one 
corner  of  the  large  mantel  piece, 
the  contour  of  his  faultless  figure 
thrown  into  full  relief,  moodily  bit- 
ing a  finger  of  his  white  glove 
while  he  gazed  up  at  a  portrait  of 
some  beauty  of  the  La  Eronde 
family,  who,  painted  in  the  style  of 
Boucher,  smiled  in  her  canvass 
loveliness,  alike  on  all  beholders. 

In  due  time  Joseph  made  his  ap- 
IDearance  carrying  in  his  venerable 
hands  the  precious  bottles,  which 
he  would  consign  to  no  meaner 
charge. 

Fifine  followed  him  holding  a 
silver  salver  on  which  was  placed 
a  number  of  those  antique  Vene- 
tian glasses,  clear  as  air  and  almost 
as  thin,  which  are  popularly  sup- 
posed under  certain  circumstances 
to  display  a  prophetic  intimation 
of  the,  then,  impending  danger  to 
those  who  drink  from  them. 

Joseph,  with  the  care  of  a  con- 
noisseur about  to  unveil  some 
priceless  treasure,  removed  the 
dust  and  cobwebs,  which  for  twen- 
ty-three years  had  gathered  about 
the  sealed  bottles,  and  drawing  the 
cork  of  one  of  them,  proceeded  to 
fill  the  glasses  while  the  rich  aro- 
ma of  its  contents  diffused  itself 
through  the  room. 

"  Time  presses,"  said  mademoi- 
selle glancing  towards  the  clock, 
which  copied  from  the  celebrated 
one  of  Madame  Du  Barry,  ticked 
softly  on  the  mantle  piece. 

"  Joseph,  thou  who  scaledst 
these  bottles  oil  the  night  thy 
young  master  was  born,  fill  for 
th3^sc]f  and  the  others  and  unite 
in  drinking  to  his  health  and  hap- 
piness—        ^ 

All  are  ready  ? — Kow,  then — 
your    glass   Loui — yours    Camille 


— so — click  them  to  mine.  We 
three  stand  here  the  last  represen- 
tatives of  a  great  and  noble  race. — 
My  children,  your  happiness. — 
Drink  !" 

Camille,  who  held  her  glass 
tightly  in  her  slender  fingers,  rais- 
ed it  to  bring  it  into  contact  with 
that  of  her  husband.  Either  the 
coldness  of  the  morning,  or  her 
own  agitation  made  her  hand  un- 
usually tremulous,  for  the  glass 
shook  and  clattered  as  if  about 
to  fall.  In  her  eagerness  to  pre- 
vent this,  she  grasped  it  so  hard 
that  the  fragile  crystal  shivered  in 
her  fingers  and  the  rich  wine,  min- 
gled with  a  still  richer  fluid,  ran 
down  her  dress  and  gathered  in  a 
little  pool  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet. 

"  Mon  dieu  !"  exclaimed  Made- 
moiselle in  unaffected  dismay. 

"  Bah  I"  muttered  her  nephew 
with  all  the  force  that  can  be 
concentrated  into  that  expressive 
and  contemptuous   monosyllable. 

"  yl6sif  omen!''''  feebly  ejacula- 
ted the  lawyer,  as  he  stooped  me- 
chanically to  pick  up  the  shining 
fragments  which  lay  gleaming  on 
the  floor. 

"But,  madame,"  he  continued, 
"you  have  cut  j^our  hand,  see,  it 
is  bleeding  ;  it  must  hurt  you  ; 
will  you  not  allow  your  maid  to 
dress  it  V" 

"Noj"  she  said,  with  a  proud, 
pained  air,  as  she  wrapped  her 
handkerchief  around  her  fingers, 
from  which  the  Ijlood  was  still 
dripping,  "  it  vras  not  the  glass 
that  hurt  me."       • 

Further  notice  of  the  accident 
was  prevented  by  a  peremptory 
message  from  the  hired  driver, 
that  if  the  party  wished  to  reach 
the  river  in  time  for  the  ISTcw  Or- 
leans boat,  they  must  leave  at 
once.  A  hurried  farewell  ensued. 
Mademoiselle  La  Fronde  embraced 
Camille  in  the  fervid  French  style, 
vrhispercd  a  few  hurried  words  in 
her  ear,  and  then  turned  to  her 
nephew  with  an  air  of  more  genial 
feeling  than  she  had  exhibited  to 
his  wife. 
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"  Loui,  mon  bien  aime,"  she 
whispered,  "  thy  heart  is  good, 
though  sorely  led  astray  by  thy 
will ;  show  its  goodness  to  that 
child  ;  cherish  her  ;  be  kind  to 
her  ;  remember — " 

"  Caira,"  was  the  light  reply. 
"  Be  tranquil,  my  aunt,  the  little 
one  shall  have  toys  and  trinkets 
to  her  heart's  content;  everything 
but  love.  I  have  no  intention  of 
bestowing  that  rich  treasure  on 
any  woman  except — your  dear 
self." 


He  bent  down  over  her  feeble 
form,  laid  his  handsome  face  on 
her  shoulder,  and  kissed  her,  then 
walked  rapidly  after  the  party 
which  had  already  reached  the 
carriage. 

Taking  a  ceremonious  leave  of 
the  lawyer  and  his  clerk,  he  said 
frank  good  byes  to  the  servants, 
shook  liands  cordially  with  Joseph 
and  Fifine,  and  seating  himself 
by  the  side  of  his  pale  bride,  was 
driven  quickly  away. 


SUPPRESSED  PAP.T   OF   GEK.   BEAUREGARD'S  REPORT    OF    THE 
BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 


General    S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  In- 
spector General,  Richmond,  Va. 

Before  entering  upon  a  narra- 
tion of  the  general  military  opera- 
tions in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
on  the  21st  of  July,  I  propose, — 
I  hope  not  unreasonably — first  to 
recite  certain  events  which  belong 
to  the  strategy  of  the  campaign, 
and  consequently  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  history  of  the  battle. 

Having  become  satisfied  that 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  Avith  a 
decidedly  superior  force,  both  as 
to  numbers  and  war  equipage,  to 
attack  or  turn  anj?  position  in  this 
quarter  was  immediately  impend- 
ing, I  dispatched  on  the  13th  of 
July  one  of  my  fetaiF,  Ool.  James 
Chesnut,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  President  a  plan  of  operations 
substantially  as  follows  : 

I  proposed  that  General  John- 
ston' should  unite,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  bulk  of  the  army  of  the 
Shenandoah  with  that  of  the  Po- 
tomac, then  under  my  command, 
leaving  only  sufficient  force  to  gar- 
rison his  strong  works  at  Winches- 
ter, and  to  guard  the  five  defensive 
passes  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  thus 


hold  Patterson  in  check.  At  the 
same  time.  Brigadier  General 
Holmes  was  to  march  hither,  with 
all  of  his  command  not  essential 
for  the  defence  of  the  position  of 
Acquia  Creek.  These  junctions 
having  been  efiected  at  Manassas, 
an  immediate  impetuous  attack  of 
our  combined  armies  upon  General 
McDowell  was  to  follow,  as  soon 
as  he  approached  my  advanced  po- 
sition at  and  around  Fairfax  Court 
House,  with  the  inevitable  result, 
as  I  submitted,  of  his  complete 
defeat,  and  the  destruction  or  cap- 
ture of  his  army.  This  accom- 
plished, the  army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah under  General  Johnston,  in- 
creased with  a  part  of  my  forces, 
and  rejoined  as  he  returned,  by 
the  detachment  left  to  hold  the 
mountain  passes,  was  to  march 
back  rapidly  into  the  valley,  fall 
upon  and  crush  Patterson,  with  a 
superior  force,  wheresoever  he 
might  be  found.  This,  I  confi- 
dently estimated,  could  be  achiev- 
ed within  fifteen  days  after  Gene- 
ral Johnston  should  march  from 
Winchester  for  Manassa. 

Meanwhile  I  was  to  occupy  the 
enemy's  works  on  this  side  of  the 
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Potomac,  if,  as  I  anticipated,  he 
had  been  so  routed  as  to  enable 
me  to  enter  them  with  him,  or  if 
not,  to  retire  again  for  a  time 
within  the  hnes  of  Bull  Kun  with 
my  main  force.  Patterson  having 
been  virtually  destro3^ed,  then 
General  Johnston  would  reinforce 
General  Garnett  sufficiently  to 
make  him  superior  to  his  oppo- 
nent, (General  McClellan)  and 
able  to  defeat  that  officer.  This 
done,  General  Garnett  was  to 
form  an  immediate  junction  with 
General  Johnston,  who  was  forth- 
with to  cross  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland,  with  his  whole  force, 
arouse  the  people  as  he  advanced, 
to  the  recovery  of  their  political 
rights,  and  the  defence  of  their 
homes  and  families  from  an  offen- 
sive invader,  and  then  march  to 
the  investment  of  Washington,  in 
the  rear,  while  I  resumed  the  of- 
fensive in  front.  This  plan  of 
operations,  you  are  aware,  was  not 


acceptable  at  the  time,  from  con- 
siderations which  appeared  so 
weighty,  as  to  more  than  counter- 
balance its  proposed  advantages. 
Informed  of  these  views,  and  of  the 
decision  of  the  War  Department, 
I  then  made  my  preparations  for 
the  stoutest  practicable  defence  of 
the  line  of  Bull  Run,  the  enemy 
having  developed  his  purpose,  by 
the  advance  on,  and  occupation  of 
Fairfax  Court  House,  from  which 
my  advance  brigade  had  been 
withdrawn. 

The  War  Department  having 
been  informed  by  me,  by  telegraph 
on  the  17th  of  July,  of  the  move- 
ment of  General  McDowell, 
General  Johnston  was  immediate- 
ly ordered  to  form  a  junction  of 
his  Army  Corps,  with  mine, 
should  the  movement  in  his  judg- 
ment be  deemed  advisable.  Gen. 
Ilolmes  was  also  directed  to  push 
forward  with  two  regiments,  a  bat- 
tery, and  one  company  of  cavalry. 


SlIAKSPKAKE    AT   HILTON   HEAD,    1805-G. 


Scene  I.     On  Bcauforl  Island. 
Enter  Gon/alez,  {Bedjyath.)  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

Gon.     Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle 

And  were  the  king  on't,  what  would  I  do  ? 
I'  the  commonwealth  I  v.-ould  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  kuov,-n  ;  n9  use  of  service, 
Of  riches  or  of  poverty  •,  no  contracts, 
Successions,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  : 
No  occupation — all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too. 

All  things  in  common,  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavor  ;  treason,  felony, 
W^ould  I  not  have  ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance. 
To  feed  'niii  innocent  people. 

iSehastian,     iNo  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

Antonio.     Xone.  man  ;  all  idle  ;  whores  and  knaves. 
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Scene  II.     Another  part  of  the  island. 

Enter  CALiBAisr,  {Freedman,)  loith  Stephano  and  Trinculo, 
( Mmancipators. ) 

Caliban.     I'll  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  th'  island  ; 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot ;  I  i^rithee,  be  my  god  I 
I'll  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  subject. 
Trin.     Come  on  then  ;  down  and  swear. 

Cal.     I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs  ;.  I'll  pluck  thee  berries  : 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man ! 

[Sings  druiiJcenhj] 
Farewell,  master  ;  farewell,  farewell ! 
'No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fish  ; 
IsTor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring  ; 
Kor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish  : 
'Ban.  'Ban,  Ca-caliban 
Has  a  new  master  :  get  a  ucav  man, 
Freedom  !  hey-day  freedom  !  hej^-day  freedom  ! 

ACT   V. 

Scene.  I.     Before  the  office  of  the  "  Blessed  Bureau.''' 

Enter  Caliban,  after  "  sohey-  second  thoughts ;" 

Cal.     (Soliloquizing.)     What  a  thrice- double  ass 

Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god 
And  worship  this  dull  fool ! 
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GUANO. 

Guano  is  a  Peruvian  word  which  mass,  from  age  to  age.  Humboldt, 

signifies     "manure."     The    sub-  who,  in  1806,  first  directed  the  at- 

stance  of  this  manure  is  known  to  tention  of  the  scientific  world  to 

be  derived  chiefiy  from  the  excre-  the  natu.re  and  value  of  this  sub- 

ments  of  sea-birds,  which  has  ac-  stance,   tells   us  that   the  deposit 

cumulated  for  centuries,  upon  cer-  amounts,   in  some  places  on  the 

tain    unfrequented    islands    and  coast  of  Peru,  to  as  much  as  fifty 

rocky  shores,  where   these  birds  or  sixty  feet  in  depth  ;   and  one 

congregate,  in  immense  numbers,  visitor  informs  us  that,  even  now, 

to  lay  their  eggs,  and  hatch,  and  so  thick  are  the  gulls,  pelicans  and 

raise  their  young.    A  large  amount  cormorants    which    gather    upon 

also  of  the  bones  and  fiesh  of  seals,  some  of  these  desolate  islands,  that 

and    other    aquatic    animals,    as  the  traveler  is  compelled  to  use  a 

well  as  of  the  eggs,  feathers  and  stick  in  making  his  way  through 

bodies  of  the  sea-birds  themselves,  them.     The  guano  thus  formed  is 

has,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  been  sometimes  a  pulverulent  mass,  the 

imboddod    in     the    accumulatorv  recent  deposits  of  which  are  Avhite, 
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passing  into  a  light  fawn  yellow, 
and  then  to  a  darker  brown,  as 
you  descend,  till  the  lower  strata 
become  of  a  rusty  red  color — such 
are  the  varieties  of  Peruvian 
guano.  At  other  times,  it  is  found 
as  a  granulated  substance  which, 
by  chemical  changes  not  Avell  un- 
derstood, has  become  crusted  over 
with  a  compact  enamel-like  cov- 
ering ;  or  the  whole  mass  may  be 
so  solidified  as  to  require  to  be 
quarried,  like  rock,  and  afterwards 
ground  into  i30wder  before  it  is 
used  ;  of  this  kind  are  the  Colum- 
bian varieties  from  Monk's  Island, 
El  Eoque,  and  other  places.  Some- 
times, also,  the  deposits,  during 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  have  be- 
come buried  beneath  the  drifted 
sands  of  the  sea,  and  must  be  ex- 
humed for  the  market  ;  at  other 
times,  geologic  changes  seem  to 
have  taken  place  since  the  deposi- 
tion, by  which  the  surface  on 
which  it  rests  has  become  elevated 
into  peaks  hundreds  of  feet  high. 
Facts  like  these  give  us  some  hint 
of  the  immense  periods  during 
which  these  deposits  have  been 
forming.  For  at  least  six  hundred 
years,  guano  has  been  known  and 
valued  by  the  Peruvians— so  val- 
ued that  penal  enactments  bj^  their 
monarchs,  made  it  a  capital  offence 
to  destroy  the  birds  that  formed 
it.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
great  antiquity,  the  history  of 
guano,  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  dates  back  but  a  few 
years.  From  its  first  introduction 
"to  the  scientific  world,  b}''  Hum- 
boldt, it  remained  onlj^  a  curiosity 
of  the  laboratory  till  about  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  when  the  first  ex- 
lieriments  were  made  upon  twenty 
barrels,  imported  to  test  its  agri- 
cultural value.  From  that  date, 
it  has  grown  rapidly  into  favor 
throughout  the  civilized  world, 
till  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  are  consumed  annually  upon 
the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  difterent  varieties  of  guano, 
offered  in  the  markets  of  this 
country,    vary    greatly    in    their 


qualities  and  value.  Their  age, 
the  character  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  formed,  and  the 
chemical  changes  through  which 
they  have  passed,  alliexert  a  modi- 
fying intiuence.  The  upper  or 
more  recent  laj'ers  are  always  the 
richer  and  more  valuable,  because, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, some  of  the  nitrogen- 
ous compounds  must  undergo  de- 
comi^osition  as  time  wears  away, 
and  thus  lose  some  portion  of  their 
A'olatile  elements,  which,  in  am- 
moniacal  manures,  constitute  the 
most  valuable  portion.  The  cli- 
mate, too,  if  damp, — subject  to 
frequent  rains  or  heavy  dews — 
likewise  promotes  fermentation, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  ammo- 
niacal  gases  ;  or,  the  guano  itself 
may,  by  a  leaching  process  be  de- 
prived of  much,  if  not  all,  of  its 
soluble  constituents.  By  lieculiar 
chemical  changes  some  of  the 
Columbian  varieties  have  been 
rendered  hard  and  stone-like,  and 
are  found  to  contain  scarcelj'  a 
trace  of  ammosia,  while  the  richer 
Peruvian  kinds  have  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  salts  of  that 
substance. 

These  facts  show  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  sure  that  you  have 
a  genuine,  unadulterated  article, 
when  you  purchase  guano  ;  you 
should  know  its  exact  quality,  and 
though  this  information  cannot  be 
certainly  obtained  Avithout  the 
chemist's  aid,  yet  a  few  simple 
tests  may  help  to  guard  us  against 
gross  Impositions.  The  following 
observations,  by  Prof.  Johnston, 
may  assist  in  forming  a  practical 
judgment : 

' '  1 .  The  drier  the  guano  the  bet- 
ter— there  is  less  water  to  pay  for 
and  to  transport. 

2,  The  lighter  the  color  the  bet- 
ter ;  it  is  less  completely  decom- 
posed. 

3.  If  it  has  not  a  strong  ammo- 
niacal  smell,  it  ought  to  give  off 
such  a  smell  when  a  spoonful  of  it 
is  mixed  with  a  spoonful  of  slacked 
lime  in  a  wine  glass. 
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4.  When  put  into  a  tumbler 
with  water,  stirred  Avell  about, 
and  tlie  water  and  line  matter 
poured  off,  it  ought  to  leave  little 
sand  or  stones. 

5.  When  heated  to  redness  in 
the  air  till  all  the  animal  matter 
is  burned  away,  the  ash  should 
nearly  all.  dissolve  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  insoluble  matter 
is  useless  sand  or  earthy  adulter- 
ations. 


6.  In  looking  at  a  published 
analysis  of  a  Peruvian  guano, 
those  representing  the  water  should 
be  small  ;  the  organic  matter  con- 
taining ammonia'should  approach 
to  lifty  or  sixty  per  cent.;  the 
phosphates  should  not  much  ex- 
ceed twenty  per  cent.,  and  the 
common  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda 
ought  not  to  form  much  more  than 
five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  2,uano." 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  several  authors,  loill  shoio  the  va- 
■ijing  composition  of  different  hinds  of  Guano: 


1  Peruvi- 
an. 

Water I  13.09 

Ammoniacal  salts...]  53.17 

Phosphates \  23. 54 

Alkaline  salts i       4-. 63 

Carbonate  of  lime...        4.18 
Sand 1.39 


Bolivian 

Chilian 

Patago- 
nian. 

Ichaboe. 

Salclan- 
halJay. 

15.79 

15.09 

24.36 

16.71 

18.35 

.56.09 

12.88 

18.86 

46.61 

22.14 

15.13 

16.44 

41.37 

22.40 

50.22 

6.81 

6.04 

2.70 

12.92 

5.78 

0.15 

8.93 

2.94 

0.27 

1.49 

6.03 

40.62 

7.56 

0.52 

2.02 

Gruano  being  like  common  barn- 
yard manure,  an  animal  product, 
like  it,  also,  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  vegetable 
growth,  and  is,  therefore,  suited 
to  almost  every  variety  of  plant, 
and  every  condition  of  soil.  The 
history  of  its  use,  however,  fur- 
nishes us  with  many  discourag- 
ing examples  in  Avliich  the  la- 
borious farmer,  after  all  his  toil 
and  expense,  has  found  that  he 
had  labored  for  nought.  The 
fields,  to  which  his  guano  had  been 
applied,  instead  of  the  abundant 
harvest  for  which  he  had  confi- 
dently hoped,  yielded  no  percept- 
ible, increase  beyond  the  ordinary 
product.  Sometimes,  too,  even 
after  a  most  vigorous  early  growth 
which  gave  promise  of  the  richest 
results,  his  plants  began  to  droop, 
perhaps  to  die,  and  his  crop  not 
only  did  not  yield  him  an  ordinary 
return  for  his  labor,  but  was  cut 
'  'fi'  in  the  midst  of  the  season,  and 
tailed  to  restore  even  the  seed 
which  he  planted. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  mass  of  prudent  and  calculat- 
ing farmers   should,    under   such 


circumstances,  have,  at  first,  been 
slow  to  invest  their  hard-earned 
capital  in  so  doubtful  a  spec  illation. 
But  this  doubt  is  novv"  passed  away; 
the  chances  no  longer  seem  equal- 
ly balanced  between  success  and 
failure.  Guano  has  established  its 
claim,  beyond  all  controvers)%  to 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  and  the 
only  question  now  to  be  settled  is 
how  to  get  the  most  of  it,  and  how 
to  make  the  most  out  of  it  when 
gotten.  Increased  knowledge,  de- 
rived from  protracted  experience, 
under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, has  shown  us  that  guano  is 
a  powerful  agent,  and  that  our 
former  failures  oftener  resulted 
from  our  own  ignorance  of  the  un- 
usual strength  and  value  of  the 
article,  than  from  any  lack  of  fit- 
ness in  itself  to  serve  as  a  manure 
for  any  of ,  the  various  crops  to 
which  it  was  applied.  In  the 
light  of  this  vdder  experience,  we 
can  now  see  that,  when  we  failed, 
it  was  either  because  Ave  allowed 
the  guano  to  come  into  contact,  in 
a  too  concentrated  state,  with  the 
tender  roots  of  the  growing  plants, 
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by  which  they  Avere  corroded,  and 
the  plants  themselves  seriously  in- 
jured, if  not  utterly  destroyed  ;  or 
because  xie  had  applied  it  alone  in 
such  small  quantities — and  all 
within  the  immediate  reach  of  the 
young  plant,  so  that  it  only  stimu- 
lated the  first  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  produced  a  luxuriance, 
in  its  early  growth,  which  could 
not  be  sustained  after  the  guano 
became  exhausted  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
we  had  applied  it  as  a  top-dressing 
to  our  lands,  in  a  time  of  drought, 
when  the  heat  of  the  parching  sun 
Avas  sufficient  to  expel  all  of  its 
volatile  and  valuable  elements  ;  or 
possibl}'  Ave  coA^ered  it  too  deep, 
and  the  Avashing  rains  carried  it 
still  loAver  into  a  porous  subsoil, 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
growing  croj^  ;  or,  as  is  equally 
probable,  the  guano  may  haA^e  been 
only  a  spurious,  adulterated  arti- 
cle, of  scarcely  more  A'alue  than  a 
"  Avooden  nutmeg."  IIoav,  then, 
are  these  evils  remedied  ?  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  be  sure  that 
Ave  haA'e  a  genuine  article  by  ob- 
taining it  only  from  reliable  dealers. 
In  the  second  place,  Ave  must 
guard  against  its  corroding  poAver 
by  thoroughly  mixing  it  Avitli  the 
soil  by  ploughing,  if  it  be  scattered 
broad-cast  on  the  land,  or  by  pro- 
perly composting  it  Avitli  absorbent 
materials,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  by 
hand  to  the  seed,  or  the  groAving 
crop.  The  materials  best  suited 
for  this  composting  process  are 
gypsum  and  poAvdered  charcoal, 
or  if  these  cannot  be  obtained,  dry 
earth  or  A^egetable  mould  Avill  serve 
as  a  good  substitute.  A  conven- 
ient method  for  producing  the  mix- 
ture is  to  spread  the  guano  an 
inch  thick  upon  a  floor,  and  over 
this  spread  evenly  a  layer  of  the 
other  materials  3  or  4  inches  thick, 
and  then  another  layer  of  guano, 
and  so  on,  alternating  the  la3'^crs 
till  the  Avliole  is  composted,  after 
Avhich  coA'er  the  pile  with  the  ab- 
sorbent matter,  and  alloAV  it  to 
stand  for  scA'eral  days  in  order 
that  the  ammonia  may  permeate 


the  mass.  The  lumps,  Avhich  Ave 
find  in  the  guano  while  thus  -pve- 
paring  it,  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved by  hand,  and  separately 
crushed  before  it  is  added  to  the 
compost  pile.  The  sifting  and 
stirring,  sometimes  recommended 
in  order  thoroughly  to  mix  the. 
materials,  is  objectionable,  as  it 
promotes  the  escape  of  ammonia, 
and,  besides,  it  is  unnecessary  as, 
Avhen  arranged  as  above  described, 
the  removal  of  the  mass  for  appli- 
cation to  the  field,  and  the  after 
process  of  ploughing,  will  suffi- 
ciently commingle  the  component 
parts.  This  preparation  of  the 
guano,  by  mixing  it  with  absorb- 
ent matter,  is  of  much  importance 
in  whatever  Avay  Ave  would  apply 
it  to  the  crop  ; — it  promotes  econo- 
my by  saving  the  volatile  elements 
of  the  manure  which  are  absorbed ; 
it  dilutes  the  guano,  and  thus  pre- 
vents its  too  caustic  action  on  the 
tender  roots  ;  it  promotes  the  more 
even  distribution  on  the  soil,  and 
renders  the  Avhole  mass  more  pleas- 
ant to  handle.  It  should  never  be 
neglected. 

As  a  third  precaution  in  the  use 
of  guano,  Ave  must  see  to  it  that 
our  soil  be  rich  enough,  either  by 
nature,  or  by  the  addition  of  suffi- 
cient farm  yard  manures,  or  b}' 
the  quantity  employed  of  the 
guano  itself,  to  sustain  the  plant 
throughout  the  season  in  the  vigo- 
rous growth,  Avhich  the  use  of 
guano  produces.  It  is  from  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution,  that 
our  crops,  Avhich  have  been  ma- 
nured Avith  any  of  the  concentra- 
ted fertilizers,  often  fail  as  the 
season  advances,  because  thej' 
have  consumed  the  homeopathic 
dose  deposited  at  their  roots,  and 
then  the  patient  dies,  not  from  the 
action  of  the  food,  but  from  the 
Avant  of  it — starved  to  death.  This 
explains  Avhy  some  believe  that 
guano  Avill'not  do  (done  on  j^>oo)' 
land,  and  Avhy  all  agree,  that  it  is 
best  applied  Avith  other  more  slug- 
gish manures,  as  stable  compost  : 
for  the   prompt  and  energetic   ac- 
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tion  of  the  one  gives  to  the  crop  an  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  crop, 
early  development,  pressing  it  rap-   the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the 
idly  lorward  beyond  the  attacks  of  character  of  the  cUmate,  that  de- 
insects   and    other    intlviences    to   tails  would  be  tedious, 
which  it  is  specially  exposed  in  the       From  most  of  the  field  and  gar- 
young  and  tender  state,  while  the   den  plants,  good  results  have  been 
othert  more  sluggish  in  its  action,    obtained,  in  this  country,  by  the 
continvies  to  decompose  slowly  and   application  of  from  1  cwt.  to  5  cwt. 
furnishes  its  strength  to  the  plants,   per  acre— perhaps  250  lbs.  would 
in  the  later  stages  of  their  growth,   be  a  good  average. 
By  this  combination  also,  the  cost-       Mr.   Fleming,  of  Scotland,  ap- 
ly  guano   maybe  economized,  as  plied  400  lbs.  to  Irish  potatoes,  and 
only  one  half  the  quantity  of  each  increased  his  crop  from  5^  tons  to 
manure  will  then  be  necessary.         ISJ-  tons  per  acre, — nearly  trebling 
"When    guano    is     m    sufficient  the  yield  :  by  the  use  of  five  hun- 
abundance,   it  would    always    be   dred  pounds  he  also  increased  his 
best,,  if  convenient,  to   spread  it   turnips   from  twelve  and  a  half 
broad-cast   and  thoroughly  incor-   tons  to  thirty  two  tons  i^er  acre. — 
porate  it  with  the  soil,  by  plough-   Such    results    as  these    need    no 
ing  and  harrowing,  in  order  that   comment. 

the  little  rootlets,  which  usually  Guano  may  be  applied  to  coru, 
pervade  every  inch  of  the  adjacent  by  dropping  in  the  furrow  where 
earth  for  several  feet  in  all  direc-  each  plant  is  to  grow,  a  small  hand- 
tions,  may  each  find  in  its  path  ful  of  guano-compost  (making 
some  portion  of  the  rich  nutri-  about  a  tablespoonful  of  pure 
ment,  and  contribute  its  quota  to  guano)  and  then,  with  the  foot, 
the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  parent  brushing  a  little  earth  over  it,  be- 
stalk.  If,,  however,  the  quantity  fore  the  seed  is  deposited  upon  it. 
is  small,  and  the  soil  good,  and  es-  For  cotton,  from  two  to  three  cwt. 
pecially  if  other  manures  have  been  per  acre,  of  good  Peruvian  guano, 
abundantly  used,  guano  will  be  well  composted,  may  be  deposited 
applied  with  the  best  results  di-  in  the  furrow  with  the  seed,  at  the 
rectly  to  the  plant  itself,  in  the  time  of  planting.  The  cereal 
composted  state  above  described,  crops,  the  roots  of  which  do  not 
That  guano,  when  judiciously  ap-  descend  far  into  the  earth,  require 
plied,  on  the  principles  announced,  the  guano  to  be  only  lightly  har- 
is  not  injurious,  even  on  the  poor-  rowed  in,  that  their  roots  may 
est  soil,  is  antecedently  probable,  readily  reach  it ;  and  when  these, 
if  we  consider  the  fact  that  it  is  an  or  the  grasses  are  top-dressed,  the 
animal  manure  containing  just  guano  should  be  applied  when  the 
what  the  plant  wants,  and  what  weather  is  damp,  and  if  possible, 
the-poor  soil  is  unable  to  give  :  but  just  before  a  rain,  so  that  the 
we  are  not  left  to  inference  merely,  soluble  portions  may  be  carried 
Travelers  tell  us  that,  in  many  down  directly  to  the  roots,  before 
places,  the  Peruvian  soil  is  entirely  the  hot  sun  has  expelled  its  gaseous 
destitute  ef  organic  matter,  and  yet  elements. 

from  the  days  of  the  Incas  until  These  general  principles,  at 
now,  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  -which  we  have  now  hinted,  of 
the  coast,  the  inhabitants  have  de-  course,  lead  out,  in  their  applica- 
pended  almost  exclusivelj''  upon  tion,  to  an  infinite  variety  of  de- 
this  fertilizer.  Their  method  of  tails,  which  modified  by  circuni- 
application  is  to  place  it  near  the  stances  beyond  our  control,  must 
roots  of  the  young  plants,  and  then  be  left  to  the  prudence  and  good 
cover  it  with  soil.  sense  of  every  practical  farmer. — 

The  quantity  of  guano  proper,  to   Audit  is  best  so;  we  would  not 
be  used  so  varies  with  its  quality,   have    it     otherwise.      God     thus 
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teaches  us  our  dependence  on 
Him  :  and  who  more  than  the  far- 
mer should  feel  this  dependence. — 
The  success  of  all  his  daily  duties 
depends  upon  agencies  which  he 
cannot  control — the  air,  the  earth, 
sunshine  and  storm,  obey  alike 
and  alone  the  Divine  behest.  And 
how  beautifully  does  our  subject 
illustrate  God's  goodness  to  the 
farmer  I  He  sent  his  ravens  once 
to  feed  the  prophet,  but  He  has 


been  sending  his  sea-birds  from  an 
unknown  antiquity,  to  regions 
otherwise  useless,  to  store  away 
fir  us  there,  rich  treasures  of  fer- 
tilizing matter,  to  crown  our  fields 
with  fatness,  and  fill  our  barns 
with  plenty.  Everywhere  He  sur- 
rounds the  farmer  :  in  everything  J 
let  the  farmer's  heart  ascend  in  " 
gratitude  to  Him, — 

"  Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst 
and  without  end." 


TUB   LAST   OF   TlIK   CRUSADBRS.' 


The  victory  of  Lcpanto  was 
hailed  throughout  Christendom 
with  a  joy  of  which  we,  of  the 
present  day,  can  form  no  adequate 
conception.  Modern  Turkey  is 
but  the  "sick  man,"  whose  case 
requires  the  powerful  aid  of  such 
physicians  as  France  and  England, 
to  prevent  a  complete  dissolution ; 
it  vv^as  not  so  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Ottoman  Empire,  at 
that  epoch,  extended  from  Austria 
on  the  west,  to  the  l^anks  of  the 
Euphrates  on  the  east.  On  the 
south,  Egypt  owned  it?*  sway,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  kindred  and 
piratical  people  that  skirt  the 
shores  of  Northern  Africa,  looked 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  their  ac- 
knowledged head  and  protector. — 
To  two,  at  least,  of  the  parties  to 
"the  League,"  the  proximity  of 
this  colossal  power  w.'is  a  constant 
threat.  Great,  therefore,  ^vas  the 
rejoicing  in  Rome  and  Venice  at 
the  news  of  a  victory,  from  which 
aome  v/ell-infornied  historians  date 
the  waning  of  the  power  of  the 
crescent.  His  Holiness,  Pius  V., 
the  true  soul  of  the  League,  had 
previously  declared  that  "the  vic- 
tory had  been  revealed  to  him  from 
Heaven  ;  this  did  not  prevent  him, 
however,  from  being  exceedingly 
moved  at  the  profane  confirmation 


*  Continued  from  page  205. 


of  this  miraculous  revelation.  As 
he  listened  to  the  glorious  details, 
the  old  Pontiff  burst  into  tears, 
and  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist  :  "  There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God,  and  his  name  was 
John. ' '  ISTor  was  Spain  backward, 
in  expressing  her  delight  and  ad- 
miration at  the  achievments  of  her 
favorite  son.  Poets  and  sculptors 
were  employed  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  great  victory.  On 
the  walls  of  the  museum  at  Madrid, 
the  traveler  may  still  look  with  ad- 
miration on  Titian's  great  picture 
of  the  victory  of  the  League  ;  and 
a.  yet  more  enduring  memorial 
keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the  great 
event,  in  some  of  the  mostbrilliaht 
pages  of  the  vSpanish  Muse.  So 
far  as  immediate  results  are  con- 
cerned, however,  its  chief  impor- 
tance appears  to  have  been  the 
damage  it  inflicted  on  the  prestige 
of  the  Ottoman  arms.  Like  Home 
after  Cannse,  or  Washington  City 
after  tirst  Manassas,  the  Turkish 
capital,  for  a  short  time  after  Le- 
])anto,  seemed,  to  lie  helpless  and 
exposed  to  the  victor's  blows. — 
Many,  indeed,  of  his  contempora- 
ries, as  well  as  some  subsequent 
historians,  were  of  opinion  that 
Don  John  should  at  once  have 
sailed  against  Constantinople. — 
But  it  is  a  cheap  task  to  criticise 
after  the  event.     If  obvious  con- 
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siderations  can  be  urged  why  Don  liim.     There  is  something  sm^u- 
John    should  have   thus    pressed   larly  admirable  in  tliis  noble  del'- 
home  upon  his  gigantic  adversary,    cacy.     Men    instinctively    reco"-- 
while  staggering  from  the  tremen-   nize  the  fact  that  even  in  this  worfd 
dous  blow  he  had  inflicted,  consid-   of  barter  and  sale,  there  is  some- 
erations  no  less    obvious  suggest   thing  which   money  cannut    pay 
reasons    against  so   hazardous  a   for,  something  beyond  tho  reach 
step.     Without  entering  into  the   of  the  almighty  dollar  itbelf.  'la 
argument,  it  is  enough  to  know   men  of  great  name  and  place   the 
that  Don   John  himself  regarded  greed  of  gold  is  peculiarly  odious, 
the  undertaking,  as  one  too  great   Of  all  the  meannesses  and  vices' 
for  his  means.     The  season  was   which  stain  the  ehiiracter  of  Marl- 
already  far  advanced,  and  on  a  boro',  perhaps  the  most  contempt- 
careful     recounoissance    of     the  ible  is  the  filthy  love  of  lucre  for 
ground,  the  siege  even  of  Santa  lucre's  sake.     The  man  whom  Ad- 
Maura— a  strongly  fortified  place,   dison  could  comiiarc   to  the  de- 
commanding    the     northern    en-   stroying    angel, — whose     ocnlus 
tranceto  thegulf  of  Lepanto— was  amid  the  terrors  of  the   battle' 
adjudged  to  be  an  undertaking  of  could  "  ride  on  the  Vtdiirlwind  and 
too  much  time  and  labor.     Ac-  direct  the  storm,"— such  a  man 
cordingly,    it   was   determined  to  pouching  every  scrap  of  honest  or 
postpone  further  operations  until   dishonest  gain,  and  like  a  greedy 
the  next  season  ;  and  after  a  pro-  magpie,   hoarding  them  for    the 
portionate  division  of  the  sijoil,   '^ere  love  of  hoarding,  is  a  specta- 
the    confederates    separated,    the   cle  to  make  nini  and  angels  weep. 
Venetians  and    Romans  steering       If  Don  Jolin  had  no  claim  to  the 
homeward,  and  Don  John  shaping  disintei'estedness  ot'  an  Epaminon- 
his  course  for  the  Messina.     Great   das  or  a  Lee,  at  least,  his  ambi- 
was  the  rejoicing  that  welcomed   tiou  was  too  lofty  and  absorbino- 
the   return   of  the  youthful  con-   for  the  ignoble  thirst   of  fold   to 
queror.     The  city  gave  a  splendid   dispute  the  empire  of  his  sovA  with 
banquet  in  his  honor,  and  as  a   the  thirst  for  fame.     I^or  was  he 
more  substantial  token  of  appro-   destitute  of  those  chivalrous  senti- 
bation,  voted  him  the  sum  of  six-  ments,  whicli  prompted  tlie  Black 
teen  thousand  crowns.     It  is  pleas-   Prince  to  make  his  triumphal  entry 
ing  to  remember  that  Don  John  into  London  side  by  side  with  the 
accepted  this  money  only  to  devote   captive  John,  himself  mounted  on 
it  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  soldiers   the    humbler    steed,    while     the 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.   French  monarch  rode  a  maonifi- 
Ile  showed  a  like  generosity  and   cent  charger.     He  treated  the'cap- 
uobility  of  soul,  in  directing  all  his   tive   sons  of  the  unfortunate  Ali 
individual  share  of  the  spoil  ob-   who  had  ftiUen  to  his  share,  v/ith 
tained  in  the  action  to  be  divided   every  consideration   due   to  their 
among  the  captors.    "Great  men,"   Inrth    and  rank  ;    and    dismissed 
says  Byron — the  quotation  is  from   the    survivor — for    one  had    died 
memory— have  always  meanwhile,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken 

heart — without  ransom.  He  tven 
refused  to  '  receive  a  present 
from  the  sister  of  these  poor 
lads,  not,  as  he  said,  fceeause 
he  under-valued  her  beautiful 
g'.ft,  but  because  it  had  ever 
Uurownhero,  Lee,  has  repeatedly  been  the  cust')m  of  his  roypl  an- 
reiused  to  accept  anything  like  cestors  to  bestow  their  favors  on 
money  in  payment  of  a  debt,  whieh  those,  who  stood  in  need  of  them 
a  grateful  country  feels  she  owes  without  money  and  without  price' 


" clespiseil  great  recompensss  ; 

Bpaminondas   saves   his    Thebes   and 

died, 
And  left  behind— not  even  his  funeral 

expenses." 
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Kotwithstanding  the  massacre  of 
Galera,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  his  was  a  blood-thirsty  or 
cruel  nature.  Whilst  we  cannot, 
therefore,  accord  our  highest  ad- 
miration to  one  whose  ambition 
was  purely  selfish,  we  may  indulge 
a  legitimate  commiseration  for  the 
disappointments  and  crosses  of  his 
subsequent  career,  and  for  the  sad 
end  of  so  much  that  was  knightly 
and  noble. 

Like  that  of  ]!^apoleon  at  Auster- 
litz,  the  career  of  Don  John  reach- 
ed its  culminating  point  on  the 
great  day  of  Lepanto.  His  hopes  of 
acquiring  further  distinction  in  the 
war  against  the  Turks  were  doom- 
ed to  disappointment.  In  the  en- 
suing season,  the  several  contin- 
gents of  the  allies  were  not  ready 
until  the  slimmer  was  far  advan- 
ced. When  at  length  the  Spanish 
contingent  had  been  assembled, 
Philip,  whose  affairs  were  then  at 
a  critical  juncture,  refused  to  al- 
low his  brother  to  leave  the  port 
of  Messina.  It  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  August,  that  Don 
John  obtained  permission  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  allies  with  his  whole 
fleet.  The  junction  was  effected 
at  Corfu,  and  once  more  unfurling 
the  sacred  standard  of  the  League, 
the  young  leader  steered  south- 
ward in  quest  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 
But  the  Turks  had  learned  that 
they  were  not  invincible  by  sea. — 
Their  commander  took  refuge  in 
the  harbor  and  under  the  guns  of 
the  Castle  of  Modon  and  persis- 
tently refused  to  meet  the  chris- 
tian fleet  on  the  open  waters. — 
The  latter  prolonged  their  stay  in 
the  neighborhood  until  the  season 
Avas  far  advanced,  when,  despair- 
ing of  accomplishing  anything  in 
a  campaign  begun  at  so  late  a  day, 
they  separated  to  their  respective 
winter-quarters.  Two  of  the  al- 
lies, Spain  and  Eome,  profiting  by 
their  experience,  were  resolved  to 
begin  the  next  campaign  earlier 
in  the  season  and  on  a  yet  more 
formidable  scale.  Venice,  how- 
ever,  with    that   "Punic  faith" 


which  is  so  dark  a  blot  on  the  es- 
cutcheon of  the  Kepublic,  had  al- 
ready determined  to  play  them 
false.  Early  in  March,  1573,  con- 
trary to  an  express  stipulation  of 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
she  concluded  a  separate  peace  for 
herself,  on  most  dishonorable 
terms.  So  early  was  the  end  put 
to  that  League,  which  claimed  on 
its  face  to  be  perpetual ;  and  so 
ended  the  fond  dream  of  the  Pope, 
revived  after  three  centuries,  of 
humbling  the  power  of  the  unbe- 
liever, and  wresting  from  his  grasp 
the  ever  sacred  spot,  which  wit- 
nessed the  passion  and  burial  of 
the  Saviour.  Philip  received  the 
news  of  the  defection  of  Venice, 
as  he  did  niU  news  whether  good 
or  bad,  Avith  real  or  feigned  compo- 
sure. It  left  him  free  to  direct  the 
armament  under  Don  John  against 
an  enemy  nearer  home  than  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  the  Corsairs  of 
the  Barbary  coast  of  Africa.  The 
point  selected  for  attack  Avas  Tu- 
nis, then  a  flourishing  town  and 
the  home  of  many  a  pirate  that 
preyed  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  history  of  the 
campaign  is  a  short  one.  When 
Don  John  appeared  before  the 
town,  it  opened  its  gates  to  him 
without  resistance,  and  the  Span- 
iards at  once  marched  in  and  took 
possession.  The  capture  of  the 
place,  indeed,  is  scarcely  worth 
recording,  but  for  one  circum- 
stance connected  Avith  it,  Avhich 
throAvs  no  inconsiderable  light 
on  the  then  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  Don  John.  Com- 
manding the  approaches  to  Tu- 
nis stood  the  castle  of  Goletta, 
captured  by  the  famous  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  ever  since  that 
time  in  the  possession  of  Spain. — 
This  fortress,  finding  its  A'alue 
much  inferior  to  its  cost,  Philip 
had  recommended,  or  as  some  his- 
torians report  ordered,  his  brothrr 
to  destroy.  Don  John,  however, 
not  only  failed  to  comply  with  this 
recommendation,  but  ordered  the 
fortifications  of  the  citadel  to  be 
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thorougholy  repaired  ;  establish- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  strong  for- 
tress in  the  city  itself,  which  he 
garrisoned  with  eight  thousand 
troops.  The  explanation  of  his 
action  in  this  matter  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  already  aspired 
to  a  separate  and  independent 
sovereignty  ;  and  that  he  regarded 
Tunis,  the  capital  of  a  fruitful  and 
flourishing  country,  as  the  most 
eligible  spot  for  the  seat  of  his  pro- 
posed dominion.  Here  he  dream- 
ed of  founding  a  new  Carthage, 
whose  fame  should  rival  or  eclipse 
that  of  the  once  opulent  and  pow- 
erful rival  of  Eome.  Sprung  from 
the  descendant  of  so  many  kings, 
brother  to  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  his  time,  the  idol  of  his 
own  people  and  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  christian  world,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  hopes  shovild 
have  taken  possession  of  his  imagi- 
nation. Even  before  Lepanto,  he 
appears  to  have  indulged  in  these 
alluring  dreams  of  sovereignty. — 
After  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  request  the  good 
offices  of  the  Pope  with  his  most 
Catholic  Majesty,  to  secure  him  in 
his  African  Empire.  His  Holiness 
lent  a  favorable  ear  to  his  request, 
and  backed  by  this  powerful  re- 
commendation, his  petition,  to  all 
appearance,  was  graciously  receiv- 
ed by  Philip.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  jealous  suspi- 
cions of  the  tyrant  were,  now  for 
the  first  time,  seriously  excited 
against  his  brother  ;  suspicions, 
which  once  aroused,  never  slum- 
bered nor  slept,  and  which  dogged 
him  thenceforth  to  the  grave. — 
Nothing  of  this,  however,  appear- 
ed on  the  surface.  Without  re- 
fusing or  granting  Don  John's  pe- 
tition, he  merely  replied  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  had  information 
that  the  Turkish  Sultan  was  fit- 
ting out  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  Tunis,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  well,  before  giving  it 
L  away,  to  know  to  whom  it  really 
ft      belonged.    It  soon  appeared  that 


this  information  was  correct.  On 
learning  the  loss  of  the  Barbary 
capital,  Selim  at  once  equipped 
and  despatched  an  armament  for 
its  recovery.  The  town,  as  be- 
fore, made  no  resistance,  but  it 
was  not  until  after  a  siege  of  more 
than  two  months,  and  an  incredi- 
ble loss  of  life  to  the  besiegers,  that 
both  the  fortresses  surrendered  to 
the  enemy.  Don  John,  all  this 
while,  in  the  interests  of  his  broth- 
er, had  been  occupied  in  Genoa 
with  settling  the  disputes  of  two 
rival  factions,  whose  violence 
threatened  the  Republic  in  civil 
war.  So  soon  as  he  had  been  able 
to  extricate  himself  from  these 
civil  broils,  he  had  hurried  back 
to  Sicily,  and  made  every  effort  to 
collect  an  armament  in  time  to 
save  his  African  conquests.  But 
the  very  elements  were  against 
him.  His  fleet  was  scattered  by 
a  tempest  and  when  he  again  col- 
lected it  and  put  to  sea,  he  was 
baffled  by  contrary  winds  until  the 
unwelcome  news  reached  him  of 
the  fall  of  his  proposed  capital. — 
It  was  the  death-knell  to  all  his 
gay  hopes  of  African  dominion. 

But  Don  Jobn's  was  a  nature 
too  hopeful  and  elastic  to  be  cast 
down  by  one  or  two  disappoint- 
ments. Like  a  true  knight-errant, 
he  still  indulged  the  fond  dream 
of  carving  out  with  his  good  sword 
an  independent  empire  for  himself. 
Suspecting  that  Philip  was  little 
pleased  with  his  daring  schemes 
to  secure  a  throne,  and  aware  that 
reconciliation  with  him  was  the 
first  step  to  the  attainment  of  his 
object,  and  that  every  road  to  high 
preferment  must  begin  with  the 
Castilian  court,  he  resolved,  though 
not  summoned,  at  once  to  return 
thither.  With  this  return,  the  cur- 
tain falls  upon  the  second  act  of 
his  life's  drama.  When  it  rises 
again,  the  scenery  and  actors, 
save  only  the  actors  in  chief,  will 
have  been  entirely  changed. 

TO  BE    CONTINUED. 
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THE  SEARCH  OF  THE  BAGE6. 


All  night  upon  their  lofty  tower, 
With  up-turned  brow,  and  straining  eye, 

The  Persian  sages  watched  each  hour 
Of  the  brief,  orient  night  go  by  : 

Yet  still  tliat  unfamiliar  star, 

Mysteriously  near,  yet  far — 

Shining  with  such  a  steadfast  blaze 

Of  silver  radiance,  that  the  rays 
Of  neighboring  stars  seemed  dim, — was  there, 
Unheralded,  unnamed,  unknown  ; 
No  learned  chart  its  place  had  shown 
Within  the  heavens  :— and  yet,  how  rare 
Its  lustre  was  ! — how  strangely  fair  f 


It  did  not  set,  like  other  stars. 

It  did  not  melt  avt^ay,  nor  wane. 
But  steadier  than  the  fitry  Mars, 

Each  night  beheld  it  beam  again, 
In  fadeless  splendor.     Was  it  sent, 
The  herald  of  some  grand  event 
Which  heaven  would  thus  reveal  to  earth  ? 
Did  it  presage  some  Prince's  birth 

Whose  regnant  sceptre  should  extend 
From  north  to  south — from  east  to  wesli — 
O'er  all  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 

Far  as  the  sua  his  beams  could  send, 

Even  to  the  world's  remotest  end  V 


So  grew  the  thought : — "It  must  be  so  I 
The  star  tends  westward,  as  we  see  ; 
Heaven  beckons  us,  and  we  must  go, 

And  seek  the  Prince,  and  bow  the  kno<'. 
Nor  on  an  embassy  so  grand, 
Dare  we  depart  with  empty  hand  ; 
But  of  our  rarest,  richest  things, 
In  homage  to  this  King  of  kings, 
We'll  carry  offerings  :  Ophir's  gold- 
Arabia's  spicips;t  odors,  meet' 
To  pour  in  worship  at  His  feet. 
Whose  empire,  vast  and  manifold, 
Yon  marvellous  sivr  liath  just  foretold." 


80  forth  upon  tlieir  '(vestern  way. 
These  Magi  journej  cd  long  and  far, 
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Watching  with  anxious  gaze  the  ray 

That  trembled  from  their  guiding  star. 
And  whep  tlie  blazing  sun  on  high, 
Flooded  its  spark  from  out  the  sky, 
Trustful,  they  paused  within  their  tent. 
Until  the  orb  of  glory  went 

Down  goldenly  beneath  the  plain  ; — 

And  then  with  hope  half  touched  with  fear, 
They  looked  aloft,  a,nd  high  and  clear, 

Each  eve,  a.mid  the  daylight's  wane, 

They  hailed  the  mystic  star  again  ! 


With  steady  steps  they  followed  still ; — 

Had  heaven  not  sent  a  guide  for  them  ? 
Kor  rested  in  their  search,  until 

They  trod  the  streets  of  Bethlehem. 
They  looked  to  see  the  palace  lights, 
Whose  dazzle  should  eclipse  the  night's. 
Bnt  through  the  thronging  ways  they  passed, 
And  reached  the  city's  verge  at  last, 
Where  o'er  a  straw-roofed  shed  of  clay, 

The  starry  finger  pointed.     There, 
Amazed — dumb — yet  undoubting,  they 
Eatered,  with  homage,  worship,  praise, — 
With  prostrate  form,  and  awe-struck  gaze, 
And  owned  His  sovereignty,  who  lay 
Swathed  in  our  weak  humanity, 
A  babe  upon  a  woman's  knee  ! 


Ye  sages  of  a  younger  time, 

Who  from  the  lofty  heights  of  thought, 
Reach  upward  toward  the  true  sublime, 

And  search  to  know  what  Ood  hath  taught, — 
See,  where  amid  the  central  blue, 
A  star  hath  shot  its  ci-ystal  through  ;  . 
Uncatalogued  in  all  the  lore 
Ye've  syllabled  so  often  o'er, — ■ 
Yet  shining  with  a  heaven-born  light, 
That  hath  not  elsewhere  met  your  sight. 

Gather  your  choicest  treasures  : — take 

Your  wealth,  your  fame,  your  wisdom  ;  far 

Your  native  realm  of  self  forsake. 
And  lift  your  eyes  to  faith's  pure  star, 

And  let  it  lead  you  onward  :  till 

With  an  unquestioning  heart  and  will, 

Ye  bring  your  gifts,  and  kneel  with  them. 

Before  the  child  of  Bethlehem  I 
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THE  ENTERPRISE  AND  ENERGY   OF  THE  SOUTH. 


The  peoiDle  of  the  Southern 
States  have  been  often  charged 
with  love  of  ease,  want  of  enter- 
prise, and  aversion  to  steady  and 
systematic  labor.  The  self-suffi- 
cient Jacobin  has  long  harped  upon 
this  theme,  offering  himself  as  a 
bright  example  for  imitation.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  South  has 
done  little,  and  the  North,  under 
better  guidance  and  inspiration, 
has  done  every  thing  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country.  He 
laid  it  down  as  an  infallible  dogma 
that  the  existence  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  South  deteriorated  the  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  people,  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation and  civilization,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  .  All 
slave  labor  was  unskilful,  slovenly 
and  superficial,  an  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  machinery  and  improved 
methods  of  production — and  made 
labor  discreditable  to  the  white 
man.  It  stamped  incompleteness 
and  inefficiency  on  all  that  was 
done,  or  attempted.  He  had 
preached  this  doctrine  so  long  and 
confidently,  as  not  only  to  convince 
himself,  but  some  people  in  the 
South  began  to  believe  it.  Yet 
the  history  of  the  Southern  States 
flatly  disproves  these  dogmatic  as- 
sertions. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Southern  States, 
with  the  exception  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jamestown  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Spanish  forts  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  Pensacola,  and  two 
French  posts  on  the  Mississippi, 
was  a  wilderness  and  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  red  man.  Another 
century  brought  little  change  to 
this  vast  region,  although  several 
European  colonies  flourished  on 
the  coast. 

What  progress  has  the  South 
made  within  the  last  hundred 
years  ?  and  how  far  can  the  peo- 


ple of  the  Southern  States  claim 
that  progress  as  their  own  work  ? 

The  characteristics  of  a  people 
result  from  the  race  from  which 
they  sprung,  the  institutions  and 
conditions  under  which  they  have 
lived,  and  their  eflbrts  or  neglect 
to  maintain  and  advance  their 
position.  It  was  no  small  advan- 
tage to  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  that  they  were  descended 
chiefly  from  British,  and  generally, 
English  ancestors.  Erom  the 
same  source  they  derived  social, 
political,  and  religious  institutions 
well  adapted  to  secure  their  liber- 
ties, and  promote  their  prosperity 
and  civilization.  In  spite  of  the 
ruin  which  has  lately  fallen  ujDon 
them,  we  think  it  can  be  i^roved 
that  they  did  not  by  their  own 
negligence  throw  away  the  advan- 
tages that  God  had  given  them. 

Had  the  colonists  of  the  South- 
ern States  been  Frenchmen  or 
Spaniards,  we  feel  assured,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  attempts 
of  these  nations  at  colonization— 
that  they  would  have  made  little 
progress  compared  with  what  has 
been  done  there.  The  Spaniards, 
stimulated  to  great  enterprise  and 
conquests  in  America  in  their 
search  after  gold,  came  into  pos- 
session of  vast  and  fertile  regions, 
yet  have  shown  little  aptitude  for 
turning  the  wilderness  into  a  civil- 
ized and  cultivated  land.  Among 
the  French,  an  adventurous  j)eo- 
ple,  many  have  shown  a  remarka- 
ble readiness  in  throwing  off"  the 
trammels  of  civilization,  in  order 
to  identify  themselves  with  savage 
communities,  and  become  the  lead- 
ing spirits  among  them.  But  as- 
civilized  colonists,  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Spaniards  have 
shown  much  aptitude  for  spread- 
ing themselves  as  detached  set- 
tlers over  a  new  country,  and 
pushing  forward  the  great  work 
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of  extending  widely  and  rapidly, 
European  cultivation  and  civiliza- 
tion over  barbarous  regions.  It 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Celtic  races  to  herd  together  in 
crowds,  to  feel  and  act  in  masses, 
and  to  sink  the  individual  in  the 
community — while  those  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  have  more  individuali- 
ty of  character,  or  at  least  seek  to 
live  more  within  themselves,  and 
avoid  that  close  contact  with  the 
mass  of  their  fellows,  which  puts 
their  self-originating  impulses  un- 
der restraint.  Even  in  cities,  they 
are  more  strongly  attached  to  the 
domestic  hearth  than  the  places  of 
common  resort — and  they  indulge 
this  characteristic  most  fully  in 
rural  life.  Boone,  of  Kentucky, 
was  the  very  type  of  the  Teutonic 
colonist,  who  seldom  cared  to  lo- 
cate himself  where  he  could  see 
the  smoke  rise  from  his  next  neigh- 
bor's chimney  ;  while  the  opposite 
trait  is  strongly  displayed  in  the 
American  settlements  of  the  Span- 
iards and  the  French.  Although 
the  French  were  early  and  eager 
explorers  of  the  interior  of  the 
North  American  continent,  yet  in 
Canada  the  considerable  popula- 
tion of  French  descent  is  still  found 
chiefly  in  towns  and  villages,  or 
on  the  little  farms  which  line  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
colonists  of  Louisiana  spread  slow- 
ly, as  settlers,  over  the  fertile  terri- 
tories lying  invitingly  open  to 
them.  So  too,  the  emigrants  to 
Mexico  and  other  Spanish  con- 
quests, with  every  inducement 
from  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
to  become  an  agricultural  people, 
and  cover  the  land  they  had  con- 
quered, are  still  chiefly  townsmen, 
and  villagers ;  at  the  most,  cultiva- 
ting petty  farms  crowded  around 
the  communities  in  which  they 
dwell.  The  HacAendas^  the  great 
estates,  are  chiefly  vast  stock  farms 
with  little  tillage  ;  and  nothing  in 
the  country  represents  peasantry, 
but  the  lazy  and  inefficient  Mexi- 
can race.  Three  centuries  and  a 
half  have  elapsed  since  the  con- 


quest of  Mexico,  yet  in  spite  of 
the  tide  of  migration  thither,  which 
set  in  and  continued  for  centuries, 
the  Mexican  population  of  Span- 
ish blood  does  not  exceed  a  mil- 
lion. The  same  slow  progress  of 
population  has  been  seen  in  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Brazil, 

But  it  is  a  comparison  of  the 
progress  of  the  Southern  or  slave 
holding  States  with  that  of  the 
Northern  or  non-slave  holding, 
that  presents  the  true  points  of 
interest.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
negro  slavery  had  existed  in  all 
the  old  States  both  Northern  and 
Southern,  and  that  the  people  of 
New  England  were  perhaps  the 
most  active  agents  in  the  slave 
trade. 

Even  a  century  ago,  the  tide  of 
European  immigration  into  North 
America  seems  to  have  been  much 
diverted  from  the  Southern  Colo- 
nies ;  after  the  Kevolution  it  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  stream  flowing  steadily 
into  the  South.  The  Europeans 
and  Northern  men,  who  since  then 
have  settled  in  the  South,  seldom 
brought  families  with  them,  and 
have  not  added  much  to  the  popu- 
lation. A  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  are 
sprung  from  ancestors,  who  settled 
in  some  part  of  the  South  several 
generations  ago. 

The  bulk  of  the  negroes  too  in 
the  Southern  States  are  sprung 
from  Africans  imported  long  be- 
fore the  Kevolution  ;  for  it  was  not 
late  in  the  history  of  these  colonies, 
when  the  slave  population  increas- 
ed more  by  birth  than  by  im- 
portation. 

In  this  respect,  the  English  colo- 
nies differed  from  those  in  the 
West  Indies,  whether  English, 
Spanish  or  French.  There,  from 
causes  unknown  to  us,  perhaps 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  fami- 
lies of  slaves,  only  adult  made  ne- 
groes were  in  much  demand — and 
of  course,  the  cargoes  of  slaves 
were  chiefly  of  that  sex  ;  while 
among  the  negroes  brought  into 
the  English  continental  colonies, 
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there  Avere  almost  as  many  women 
as  men.  Indeed  it  was  not  un- 
common for  the  slaver,  after  selling 
out  the  male  part  of  the  cargo  in 
the  West  Indies  to  bring  the  wo- 
men and  children  to  a  continen- 
tal port.  The  negroes  on  a  planta- 
tion in  the  West  Indies  resembled 
a  regiment  in  this — that  the  mem- 
bers were  kept  up  only  by  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  recruits — 
while  in  North  America,  the  im- 
portation of  Africans  was  like  the 
introduction  of  a  body  of  peasantry 
for  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  country.  The  effect  of  this 
was  that,  although  fewer  Africans 
were  brought  to  North  America 
than  to  any  one  of  the  large  West 
Indian  islands,  their  descendants 
are  twice  as  numerous  as  all  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  access  to  few  early 
sources  of  statistical  information, 
and  the  censvis  of  the  U.  S.  dates 
only  from  1790.  But  from  that  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  ne- 
groes increased  very  little  faster, 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
the  slave  trade  than  they  have 
done  since  ;  from  which  we  infer 
that  no  great  number  of  Africans 
were  imported  during  that  time. 
We  think  it  likely  that  there 
never  were  more  than  300,000  Af- 
ricf^ns  brought  into  this  country, 
and  in  18(50  their  descendants  ex- 
ceeded 4,000,000. 

In  1810,  on  the  taking  of  the 
first  census  after  the  slave  trade 
had  ceased,  the  population  of  the 
Southern  States  was  : 


-3,407,000 


Whites, 

2,153,000 

Slaves. 

1,150,000 

Free  colored, 

05,000 

At  that  time  the  chief  productions 
of  the  Southern  States,  for  exporta- 
tion, were  : 

About       220,000  bales  of  cotton, 
"  90,000  hlids.  of  tobacco, 

"  130,000  tierces  of  rice, 

$8,000,000  in  lumber,  &c. 

The  usual  marks  of  a  civilized 
country — considerable  towns,  well 
built  houses,  well  traveled  roads, 
wealth  and  education — were  only 
to  be  found  at  a  few  points  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  coast. 

In  1860,  after  the  lapse  of  only 
fifty  years,  not  a  long  life  for  a 
man,  a  brief  period  in  the  history 
of  a  people,  the  population  of  the 
Southern  States  amounted  to  : 

Whites,  8,400,000 

Free  colored,  200,000 

Slaves,  4,000,000 

12,600,000 

But  the  progress  in  production 
and  wealth  had  been  far  greater 
than  in  population.  Numerous 
cities  and  towns  had  grown  up 
throughout  the  country  ;  almost 
every  part  of  it  was  intersected  by 
rail  roads  ;  wealth,  education  and 
refinement  were  v,ridely  dissemin- 
ated and  rapidly  advancing  in 
every  part  ot  the  country  ;  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  had  been 
planted  a  thousand  miles  west- 
ward of  their  former  limits. 

We  have  more  accurate  means 
of  measuring  the  material  than 
the  moral  progress  of  the  country; 
and  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
the  better  judge  of  the  direction 
lal'gely  given  to  labor  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  of  its  results,  we 
will  set  down  the  quantity  and 
value  of  some  of  the  principle  pro- 
ductions that  sought  a  market 
abroad. 


In  1360,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  folloioing  coinmorUties,  jyroduced  for  market,  in 
the  iSoui?icrn  States,  were ; 


Cotton 5,000,000  bales,  valued  at... 

Tobacco 200,000.000  poirnds        " 

Susrar 400,000  hhtls.  « 

Molasses. 20,000,000  gallons        " 

Rice   4,500,000  bushels      '< 

llcmp 35,000  tons  " 

Lumijcr  and  naval  stores 


....$250,000,000 

30,000, 0(K) 

22.000,000 

4,000.000 

4,000,000 

4,200,000 

10,000,000 


-|J«32.1,2<X),000 
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Of  this  amount,  at  least  $280,- 
000,000  were  produced  for  exporta- 
tion beyond  their  borders.  This, 
with  many  minor  items  of  pi'oduc- 
tion  omitted,  was  the  surplus  crop 
of  the  South,  after  agricultural  la- 
bor had  supplied  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  inhabitants  ;  for,  al- 
though some  of  the  extreme  South- 
ern States  did  not  prodiTce  all  of 
the  grain  and  provisions  they  con- 
sumed, the  deficiency  was  far  less 
than  the  amount  of  these  articles 
exported  from  slave-holding  states 
farther  North — as  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  others. 

History  tells  of  no  instance  of  so 
rapid  an  increase  of  an  agricultu- 
ral product,  as  that  of  the  cotton 
crop.  The  Southern  States  seemed 
destined  to  clothe  the  world.  No 
people,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, not  even  the  population  of 
California  and  Victoria,  ever  fur- 
nished to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  an  equal  amount  of  valua- 
ble commodities,  providing  the 
materials  of  industry,  and  thus  of 
subsistence  and  wealth  to  millions, 
and  of  comfort  to  untold  millions. 

One  is  apt  to  imacinc  that  so 
great  a  progress,  within  so  brief  a 
period,  could  only  be  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  all  the  advanta- 
ges that  could  promote  a  people's 
prosperity,  and  to  feel  certain  that 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
had  shared  all  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  their  Northern  neighbors 
living  in  the  same  confederation 
with  themselves.  But  we  will 
show  that  this  is  far  from  being 
true. 

They  enjoyed,  indeed,  some  great 
advantages  in  common  with  the 
Northern  States  ;  they  had  in- 
herited those  ideas  and  institu- 
tions, on  which  Anglo-Saxon  lib- 
erty and  social  order  are  based, 
and  had  adapted  them  to  their 
■circumstances  in  a  new  country. 
On  these  were  founded  their  liberal 
and  efficient  State  CTOVcrnments, 
securing  internal  order  and  jus- 
tice. They  had  an  extensive  coun- 
try lying  open  before  them,  invit- 


ing occupation  and  culture  :  they 
had  near  at  hand,  no  great  foreign 
power  to  involve  them  in  costly 
and  dangerous  wai"s.  Yet  power- 
ful influences  obstructed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Southern  States  ;  one 
was  the  character  of  the  climate. 
In  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
continent,  colonized  b}^  the  Eng- 
lish, as  in  the  adjacent  islands, 
the-  European  settlers  had  found 
a  climate  and  soil  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  agricultural 
staples,  eagerly  sought  after  in 
every  land.  Here  was  a  great 
field  for  agricultural  enterprise, 
industry  and  skill  ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  on  the  more  pro- 
ductive soils  of  this  bountiful  re- 
gion, the  man  of  European  blood 
followed  the  labors  of  the  field,  at 
the  cost  of  health,  and  the  ha^^ard 
of  life.  He  cultivated  summer- 
groAving  crops,  requiring  frequent 
tillage,  chiefly  by  manual  labor, 
at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
Few  constitutions  long  withstood 
the  wasting  eftects  of  the  climate 
when  laid  open  to  its  worst  in- 
fluences, by  the  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure of  the  husbandman's  toil 
under  even  a  sub-tropical  sun. — 
The  Southern  colonies  of  England 
were  settled  at  a  fearful  cost  of 
human  health  and  life,  and  this 
tribute  to  the  climate,  though  di- 
minished, has  never  ceased  to  be 
paid.  Indeed,  in  many  parts  the 
clearmg  and  cultivating  the  land 
seemed  to  aggravate  its  malignan- 
cy. Apart"  from  this,  any  one, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  climate 
and  knows  the  amovuit  of  work 
habitually  done  by  an  English  or 
Scotch  farm  laborer,  is  aware  that 
such  labor  is  possible  in  few^  and 
only  the  least  productive  parts  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  climate 
has  continued  to  divert  the  tide  of 
EuropeaTi  immigration,  which 
would  otherwise  have  flowed  into 
the  South,  and  has  for  years  been 
adding  so  immensely  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  yet  more  to  the  com- 
mand of  labor,  in  the  Northern 
States.     On  the  first  settlement  of 
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the  English  on  the  Southern  coast, 
the  need  of  more  suitable  labor 
was  at  once  felt  ;  and  the  African 
slave  trade,  long  since  opened  by 
Spaniards,  and  now  fostered  by 
the  British  Government,  soon  be- 
gan to  supply  the  want. 

The  introduction  of  the  negro 
in  a  measure  overcame  the  obsta- 
cle the  climate  presented  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  country.  The 
negro  slaves  brought  from  Africa 
(for  almost  all  had  been  slaves  at 
home)  found  here  a  climate  and 
country  congenial  to  their  nature ; 
diftering  somewhat  from  their 
own,  but  perhaps  more  favorable 
to  them.  We  may  infer  this  from 
their  ready  multiplication  by 
natural  increase,  and  their  im- 
provement in  efficiency,  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  ;  or  must 
we  attribute  these  eftects  not  in 
part  to  change  of  country  and  cli- 
mate, but  solely  to  their  improved 
social  condition  ? 

In  the  Southern  States,  both  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  agricultural 
products,  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world. — 
This  had  stamped  an  agricultural 
character  on  these  communities, 
leading  them  to  peculiar  pursuits, 
in  which  skill  and  labor  are  direct- 
ed chiefly,  not  to  growing  the  or- 
dinary crops  of  the  farm,  most  of 
which  are  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  even  neighborhood  in 
which  they  are  grown,  but  to  the 
production  of  crops,  which  become 
at  once  commercial  commodities, 
which  will  pay  the  cost  of  distant 
transportation,  and  are  sought  af- 
ter in  foreign  and  distant  lands. 
Thus  on  the  first  settlement  of 
Virginia,  tobacco  became  the  great 
staple  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  even  the  chief  curren- 
cy of  the  colony  ;  fiu'ther  south, 
indigo,  rice  and  naval  stores  took 
its  place.  In  a  still  lower  latitude, 
the  growth  and  preparation  of 
sugar  profitably  employed  much 
labor  and  the  richest  lands.  But 
for  many  years  past,  the  wealth 


of  the  South  has  been  chiefly  de- 
rived from  those  ever  increasing 
cotton  crops,  with  which  the 
planter  has  striven  to  supply  the 
ever  growing  demands  of  the 
world,  and  thus  render  all  nations 
tributary  to  his  wants. 

The  civilization,  systematic  in- 
dustry and  controlling  intellect  of 
the  white  man,  directing  and 
aided  by  the  ability  for  labor  and 
the  constitutional  peculiarities  of 
the  negro,  in  a  country  and  cli- 
mate so  capable  of  valuable  pro- 
ductions, made  the  Southern 
States  what  we  lately  saw  them, 
rich,  civilized  and  prosperous 
communities,  whose  annually  in- 
creasing produce  took  the  lead  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
supported,  in  peace  and  plenty, 
two  distinct  populations,  diflering 
in  race  and  condition,  each  of 
which  already  numbered  several 
millions.  ISTor  do  we  know  of  any 
other  possible  combination  of 
human  powers,  which  could  have 
raised  these  pecjiliar  regions  to 
the  condition  they  had  lately  at- 
tained. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  agricultural  success 
of  the  South  was  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar fertility  of  the  soil.  In  the 
extensive  territories  covered  by 
these  States,  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  poor  land  ;  and  in  the 
more  southern  States,  the  climate 
is  not  favorable  to  the  production 
of  grain ;  the  people  cultivated 
certain  crops  for  exportation  sim- 
ply because  their  soil  and  climate, 
and  the  labor  at  their  command, 
was  especially  adapted  to  their 
production.  Inferring  God's  de- 
signs from  his  works,  and  not 
being  wise  or  righteous  above 
Scripture,  nor  deeming  that 
wrong  which  Christ  condemned 
not,  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  turned  the  territory  they  oc- 
cupied, and  the  negroes  introduced 
there,  (not  especially  by  them- 
selves,) to  the  most  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  they  were  adapted, 
greatly  to  the  profit  of  themselves, 
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of  the  negroes,  and  even  of  the 
world  at  large  ;  if  it  be  true  that 
God  has  so  contrived  the  relations 
of  a  world-wide  humanity,  that 
every  country  is  immediately  or 
remotely  benefited  by  the  cultiva- 
tion, civilization  and  prosperity  of 
every  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  great  evil,  which  long  ob- 
structed the  progress,  burdened 
the  industry  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  tapped  the 
fountains  of  their  prosperity,  was 
the  financial  and  commercial  poli- 
cy of  the  very  government,  they 
had  joined  in  establishing  for  the 
security  of  their  interests  and 
their  rights  ;  for  the  pursuits  of 
the  people  of  these  States  aftbrded 
peculiar  temptations  and  facilities, 
for  practicing  this  fraudulent  and 
oppressive  policy  towards  them. 

^Al\  this  production  in  the  South, 
of  commodities  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, had  one  object,  that  is  to 
IDurchase  articles  not  produced  at 
home.  What  the  producer  every- 
where aims  at,  and  has  a  right  to, 
is  liberty  to  sell  his  produce  at  the 
highest  price  he  can  get,  in  the 
best  market  he  can  find,  and  re- 
place it  with  the  commodities  of 
his  choice.  This  is  an  essential 
part  of  liberty,  without  which  no 
man  is  truly  free.  The  producer 
seeks  to  exchange  his  produce  for 
some  other  commodities,  money 
being  merely  the  measure  and 
medium  which  facilitates  this 
exchange.  That  which  was  his 
at  Home  is  still  his  when  he  has 
carried  it  abroad  ;  and  Avhen  he 
has  exchanged  it,  that  which  he 
receives  in  exchange,  when 
brought  home,  is  as  much  his 
property  as  that  which  he  carried 
abroad  in  order  to  obtain  it  ;  and 
it  makes  no  diflerence  in  principle, 
whether  he  carry  it  abroad  him- 
self, or  sell  it  to  another  who  buys 
it  for  that  purpose. 

The  people  of  the  l^orthern 
States,  from  the  nature  of  their 
climate  and  country,  were  not  pro- 
ducers of  large  amounts  of  valua- 


ble commodities,  in  great  demand 
in  foreign  countries.  Europe,  in 
particular,  produced,  besides 
many  things  that  the  iSTorthern 
States  did  not  furnish,  most  com- 
modities which  they  did  produce, 
and  at  lower  prices,  Kow  the  ex- 
ports from  a  country  pay  for  the 
imports  into  that  country,  and  the 
imports  for  the  exports  ;  there  is 
no  other  possible  way  of  paying 
for  either.  But  as  the  great  bulk 
of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  was  the  produce  of  the 
South,  the  great  bulk  of  imports 
came  to  pay  Southern  men  for 
that  which  they  had  sent  abroad, 
or  sold  to  be  sent  abroad  by  others. 

But  if  the  people  of  the  North- 
ern States  had  little  to  export, 
they  had  what  they  resolved 
should  be  quite  as  profitable  to 
them — the}^  had  a  majority  of 
voices  in  the  councils  of  the  com- 
mon government,  and  were  thus 
able  to  control  the  commercial  and 
financial  policy  of  the  country — 
and  resolved  to  pervert  the  com- 
mon agent  of  all  the  States  into 
the  source  of  profit  to  themselves, 
at  the  cost  of  the  South.  jSTo  gov- 
ernment can  be  supported  with- 
out a  revenue,  and  they  soiight  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  contribu- 
ting their  share  to  that  revenue 
which  had  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 

A  tax  may  be  defined — the  re- 
quisition by  the  law,  from  indi- 
viduals, of  a  portion  of  their  sub- 
stance, for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live  ; 
but  a  just  tax  is  a  requisition  by 
the  law,  from  individuals  of  an 
equal  proportion  of  their  substance, 
for  the  support  of  the  government 
under  which  they  live  protected  in 
their  rights — taxation  and  protec- 
tion are  correlative  terms.  Un- 
necessary taxation  is  evident  op- 
pression, and  an  equal  apportion- 
ment of  taxes,  especially  in  a  con- 
federacy, is  the  plain  dictate  of 
justice.  It  is  not  often  practicable 
to  find  this  proportion  ;  but  gov- 
ernments are  bound  to  seek  it,  and 
approximate  to"  it.    How  did  the 
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Federal  government  deal  with  the 
Bonth  on  this  point  V 

Congress  provided  for  tlie  sup- 
jjort  of  the  government  almost  ex- 
clusively by  laying  duties  on  for- 
eign goods  ;  the  rest  was  cliielly 
raised  by  the  sale  of  public  land 
in  the  territories,  most  of  which 
had  been  ceded  to  the  Federal 
government  by  the  Southern 
States.  'Now  a  tax,  on  imported 
foreign  goods,  affects  the  producer 
of  exportable  articles  in  this  way: 
While  trade  is  free,  the  exported 
produce  of  the  country  is  paid  for 
by  as  large  an  amount  of  foreign 
goods  as  will  leave  the  ordinary 
profits  on  commercial  transactions, 
after  all  expenses  are  paid  ;  but 
when  there  is  a  tax  on  foreign 
goods  coming  into  the  country, 
there  is  a  new  and  great  expendi- 
ture added  ;  for  the  merchant 
must  pay  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and 
perhaps  forty  per  cent,  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  value  of  his  foreign 
cargo,  before  he  can  sell  it  in  the 
country.  The  price  of  these  for- 
eign goods  are  raised  in  this  mar- 
ket, by  theamount  of  thetax,  and 
the  producer  of  commodities  for 
exportation,  obtains  for  them  pro- 
portionally less  foreign  goods  in 
exchange.  The  foreigner's  means 
of  purchasing  being  diminished 
by  the  amount  of  the  tax  he  pays 
ou  his  goods,  the  price  of  South- 
era  procluce  falls  when  tlie  tariff  is 
raised  in  the  United  States,  and 
rises  v/hen  it  is  lowered  ;  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  the  common 
government  has  been  thus  thrown 
chiefly  on  the  South.  While  this 
has  been  long  the  case,  the  bulk 
of  the  revenue  has  been  system- 
«itically  expended  at  the  I>[orth. — 
The  people  of  the  jSTorthern  States, 
who  through  their  numbers,  con- 
trolled thefinancial  and  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  government,  so 
contrived*  it,  that  they  received 
more  than  twice  as  much  from  the 
United  States  treasury,  as  they 
paid  into  it,  while  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  paid  more 
than  twice  as  much  into  it  as  they 


received  from  it,  in  the  shape  of 
government  expenditure  anions 
them.  ISfow  as  long  as  the  reve- 
nue of  a  government  is  expended 
among  the  people  who  pay  it,  it  is 
dilfieuit  to  say  what  is  the  limit  of 
possible  taxation.  When  a  gov- 
ernment expends  among  a  people 
twice  as  much  as  it  takes  from 
them  by  taxation,  the  higher  the 
taxes  the  richer  that  people  will 
become  ;  but  when  the  govern- 
ment takes  twice  as  much  m  taxes 
as  it  expends  among  the  people 
who  jiay  them — even  low  taxes 
tend  to  impoverish  them,  and  high 
taxes  to  ruin  tliem. 

13ut  this  taxing  power  was  made 
to  minister  in  another  way  to  the 
profit  of  the  North.  Great  is  the  in- 
genuity of  the  New  Englander,  but 
never  so  great  as  when  he  would 
embark  in  some  undertaking  in 
Vv'hich  others  are  to  pay  the  cost, 
and  he  is  to  reap  theprollt.  Thus 
the  character  ol'  the  coast  and  seas 
in  his  neighborhood  tempting  him 
to  establish  fisheries— he  lirst  in- 
vents plausible  grounds  to  induce 
the  government  to  pay  a  bounty  per 
ton  on  every  vessel  he  should  fit 
out  for  the  fisheries — that  is,  to 
pay  him  for  doing  his  own  busi- 
ness, lie  caught  the  fish  and  the 
bounty  too,  nor  do  we  know  that 
he  sold  his  fish  any  cheaper  on 
that  account,  as  foreign  caught 
fish  Vt'ere  carefully  excluded  by 
taxation.  To  increase  his  profit 
as  a  ship  builder  and  a  ship  owner, 
the  yankee  procured  the  passing 
of  the  navigation  laws,  which  im- 
posed tonnage  duties  on  all  foreign 
vessels,  and  prohibited  their  taking 
part  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  aim 
being  to  secure  to  the  yankee  shi[) 
owner,  high  freights  at  the  cost 
of  the  Southern  States,  the  great 
exporters  of  produce.  When  he. 
took  to  spinning  cotton  and  wool, 
knowing  that  the  English  and 
French  manufacturers  could  fur- 
nish a  far  better  article  at  a  cheap- 
er price— and  that  in  a  free  market 
he  had  no  chance  of  selling  a  yard 
of  his  stuflB  in  the  South,  he  per- 
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suades  and  bribes  Congress,  under 
the  plea  of  protecting  American 
industry,  to  impose  a  heavier  duty 
on  foreign  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  The  object  is  to  exclude 
the  better  foreign  article,  to  con- 
fine the  Southern  man  to  the 
Northern  market,  and  compel  him 
to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  in- 
ferior goods.  When  lie  took  to 
smelting  and  manufacturing  iron 
—the  South  must  bid  farewell  to 
cheap  iron  and  tools,  for  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent,  it  is  hoped  Avill  ex- 
clude the  English  article  and  give 
the  Northern  man  exclusive  con- 
trol of  this  necessary  of  civilized 
life.  And'  so  with  coal  mining, 
and  every  other  enterprise,  which 
can  be  made  profitable  to  the 
Northern  man  by  such  govern- 
ment interference,  as  will  raise  the 
commodity  to  an  artiiicial  price. 

For  many  years,  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  U.  S.  government 
has  been  to  drain  the  South  of  its 
wealth,  in  order  to  raise  the  wages 
of  Northern  labor  and  the  profits 
of  Northern  capital,  and  to  furnish 
the  government  with  the  means  of 
lavish  expenditure  at  the  North. 
The  corrupting  efi'cct  there  of  this 
system  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
and  it  has  created  a  large  party 
who  look  upon  the  government, 
not  as  an  institution,  which  they 
are  to  aid  in  supporting  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  honest  industry, 
but  which  owes  them  a  living,  and 
is  bound  to  support  them. 

Th^e  wonder  is  how  did  the 
South  contrive  to  grow  rich  while 
thus  drained  V  It  is  too  plain  how 
the  North  grew  yet  richer,  thus 
constantly  flooded  Avith  wealth, 
not  of  its  own  production. 

The  people  of  the  North  have 
always  been  far  more  numerous  ; 
and  great  as  the  ]irogress  of  the 
population  in  the  South  has  been, 
that  at  the  North  has  been  greater. 
For  it  has  been  long  swelled  by 
the  unparallelled  influx  of  emi- 
grants from  the  old  world  as  nu- 
merous, perhaps,  as  the  barbarous 


hordes  that  overran  the  Roman 
Empire.  We  have  few  means  of 
reference  at  hand- bat  in  some 
years,  as  1854,.  this  immigration 
amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million. 
At  the  same  time,  the  prosperity  of 
the  North  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  influx  of  the  surplus  capital  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
of  the  North  of  Europe.  Both  la- 
bor and  capital  naturally  sought 
in  the  New  World  a  latitude,  cli- 
mate, and  employment  similar  to 
those  of  the  country  from  which 
they  had  come.  Of  the  foreigners 
living  in  the  U.  S.  in  1850,  1,955,- 
000  were  found  in  the  non- slave- 
holding  States,  only  245,000  in  the 
slave-holding  States  ;  and  since 
then  the  disproportions,  we  believe, 
is  vastly  increased.  The  North 
thus  acquired  an  almost  unlimit- 
ed command  of  labor — including 
skilled  mechanics  and  men  of  sci- 
ence of  high  attainments.  All  the 
great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment there  are  chiefljf  the  result 
of  Irish  and  German  labor,  and 
mechanical  skill  from  England, 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  Europe. 
In  addition  to  the  capital  borrow- 
ed from  Europe,  it  drained  annu- 
ally from  the  South  far  greater 
mratis  of  setting  that  labor  to 
work.  ^ 

In  truth,  the  Southis  like  a  farm, 
from  which  all  the  manure  has 
been  annually  carted  away  to  be 
spread  on  the  fields  of  the  farm  ly- 
ing north  of  it.  The  tenant  of  the 
first  farm  must  have  possessed  no 
little  skill  and  industry  to  enable 
him  to  compete  at  all  with  his  fa- 
vored neighbor,  Avho  by  the  by 
has  never  ceased  to  abuse  him  both 
as  a  man  and  a  farmer.  The 
Southern  farmer  has  been  undergo- 
ing this  process  for  half  a  centurj'', 
for  the  profit  of  his  Northern 
neighbor,  v/ho  had  the  ear  of  that 
parental  government  which  had 
undertaken  to  protect  them  botii. 
But  he  raaj-  now  ease  his  mind 
with  the  bitter  consolation  that  no 
more  of  this  valuable  manure  will 
be  raked  upon  his  premises  to  en- 
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rich,    so     unfairly  liis     Northern 
neighbor. 

"  Viator  vacinis  coram  latrone  cantabit!" 

We  bemoan  the  fate  of  the  farm- 
er's black  cattle,  which  under  his 
care  have  thriven  and  multiplied 
so  wonderfully,  but  are  now  des- 
tined to  dwindle  and  die  out  far 
more  rapidly  than  they  had  in- 
creased. But  this  is  too  solemn  a 
subject  for  a  jesting  metaphor. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
negroes  in  the  British  and  French 
West  Indies,  since  their  emancipa- 
tion, though  great,  will  be  no  meas- 
ure of  the  rate  at  which  they  will 
die  out  in  the  Southern  States. — 
The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
had  not  in  contact  with  them,  a 
large  population  of  a  superior  race 
to  shoulder  them  out  of  the  way, 
in  the  struggle  for  existence. — 
And,  what  is  perhaps  more  essen- 
tial, in  these  islands,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, and  fuel  are  scarcely  needed, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  yield  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life,  almost 
spontaneously,  to  the  slightest  ex- 
ertion. But  it  is  not  so  in  any 
part  of  the  Southern  States,  Avhich 
have  a  marked  winter ;  there,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel  can  only 
be  obtained  through  forethought 
and  real  labor,  to  which  the  ne- 
gro is  so  averse.  Like  the  Indian, 
he  is  destined  to  die  out. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some 
Korthern  theorists  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  in  the 
white  population  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  has  only  been  par- 
tially counteracted  by  new  comers 
from  Europe  and  the  Xorth.  The 
yankee  has  great  faith  in  statis- 
tics, yet  skilfully  as  he  has  manipu- 
lated those  of  the  U.  S.,  he  is  reluc- 
tant to  receive  some  of  the  con- 
clusions necessarily  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  He  is  loth  to  admit 
what  these  statistics  clearly  prove, 
for  instance,  that  the  negro  thrives 
in  servitude  and  dies  out  in  free- 
dom. That  of  all  the  classes  of 
the  population,  crime  Avas  most  fre- 
quent among  the  free  negroes,  and 


rarest  among  the  slaves.  That 
the  dogma  that  free  labor  is  more 
productive  than  slave  labor  is  false, 
when  applied  to  the  black  race. — 
Equally  false  are  his  inferences  as 
to  degeneracy  in  the  people  of  the 
South.  They  have  yet  shown  no 
no  sign  of  it,  or  of  inferiority  to 
any  other  people.  There  are  sta- 
tistical and  historical  facts  utterly 
incompatible  with  this  idea  of 
their  degeneration.  It  appears 
from  the  census  of  1850,  (the  only 
one  we  have  access  to)  that  while 
but  one  hundred  and  ninety  five 
thousand  persons,  who  had  been 
born  in  the  ISTorthern  States,  were 
then  living  in  the  South,  there 
were  at  that  very  time,  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  live  thousand  na- 
tives of  the  Southern  States  then 
living  at  the  North.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  they  would  have 
settled  there,  if  from  inferiority, 
in  industry  and  ability,  they  had 
found  themselves  less  capable  of 
making  a  living  and  pushing  their 
fortunes  than  the  people  they  went 
among  ?  Eighty-five  thousand  , 
Virginians  were  found  in  Ohio 
alone,  fiftj^-one  thousand  in  In- 
diana ;  sixty-eight  thousand  Ken- 
tuckians  in  Indiana,  fifty  nine 
in  Illinois ;  fifty-eight  thousand 
North  Carolinians  in  Ohio — thirty 
three  thousand  in  Indiana  ;  thirty- 
two  thousand  Tennesseans  in  Illi- 
nois, &c.,  and  some  Southerners 
in  every  Northern  State.  Far  the 
greater  number  of  these  eiBigrants 
from  the  South  were  farmers,  and 
their  object  was  to  find  a  climate 
in  which  field  work  and  out-door 
labor  was  not  so  injurious  to  the 
white  man,  as  in  that  which  they 
had  left  behind  them.  Another 
motive  may  have  been,  that  in  re- 
moving from  the  South  to  the 
North  they  exiierienced  bounty  in 
place  of  oppression  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  government.  All 
these  statements  apply  to  the 
white  population,  and  it  appears 
that  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
whites  in  the  South,  was  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the}'  sent  out  far 
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more  emigrants  than  they  received 
from  Europe  and  the  North. 

The  Southern  man,  says  the 
Northerner,  is  constitutionally  in- 
dolent, and  generally  illitei'ate  ;  in 
tlie  South  you  see  but  slovenly 
farming  and  rudeness  in  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  often  an 
air  of  languor  about  the  Southern 
man  from  which  many  have  infer- 
red want  of  energy — while  it  is 
but  the  result  of  energy  expended 
in  a  prostrating  climate.  Neat 
husbandry  and  high  tillage  must 
not  be  looked  for  in  any  country 
where  land  is  abundant  and  labor 
scarce,  nor  is  such  a  region  a  fa- 
vorable home  to  the  mechanic 
arts.  Yet  peculiar  forms  of  such 
high  cultivation  could  have  been 
found  on  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Louisiana,  the  rice  plantations  of 
South  Carolina, — and  there,  also, 
in  that  limited  region  producing 
the  fine  cotton  known  as  sea 
island.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult 
to  bring  education  home  to  a  rural 
population  scattered  over  a  large 
territorj',  such  as  the  people  and 
country  of  the  South.  But  the 
members  of  the  learned  professions 
and  other  educated  classes  there, 
have  been  the  equals  of  those  at  the 
North.  The  pursuits  of  letters  and 
science  are  promoted  by,  almsst 
require,  a  residence  amidst  a  dense 
population,  where  one  can  have 
intercourse  with  numerous  cul- 
tivated minds,  and  access  to  large 
libraries  and  the  material  and  ap- 
paratus for  scientific  investigation. 


Yet  among  the  names  best  known 
in  the  somewhat  flimsy  literature 
and  pretentious  science  of  the  IT. 
S.,  not  a  few  are  those  of  Southern 
men.  Southern  statesmen  in  the 
Federal  councils  have  generally 
taken  broader  views,  and,  except 
on  questions  affecting  the  sectional 
and  pecuniary  interests  of  th3 
North,  they  usually  controled  the 
counsels  of  the  government.  In 
all  the  v/ars  from  colonial  times  to 
this  day,  the  names  of  Southern 
men  have  been  pre  minent.  The 
military  spirit  of  the  South  was 
shown  in  the  Mexican  war,  by  the 
superiority  both  in  numbers  and 
conduct  of  the  Southern  volun- 
t'^ers  over  those  of  the  North. — 
Even  now,  defeated  and  ruined  as 
they  have  been,  they  can  boast 
that,  except  perhaps  in  some  very 
small  and  compact  state,  no  popu- 
lation ever  sent  forth  a  larger  mili- 
tary force  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers, and  made  greater  efforts  and 
sacrifices  for  the  national  defence  ; 
though  little  in  this  instance  can 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  statesman- 
ship and  strategy,  that  wasted  the 
resources  and  misdirected  the  en- 
ergy of  the  country. 

Of  the  present  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  we 
care  not  to  speak.  Their  future 
will  depend  much  on  their  not  for- 
getting what  they  have  been,  and 
what  they  have  done,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  failure.  Theirs  has 
been  no  inglorious  past ;  woe  to 
them,  if,  in  the  day  of  their  humilia- 
tion they  strive  to  foi'get  it. 
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There  is  dust  on  the  door-way,  there  is  mould  on  the  wall, 
There's  a  chill  at  the  hearth-stone,  a  hush  through  the  hall, 
And  the  stately  old  mansion  stands  darkened  and  cold 
By  the  leal,  loving  hearts  that  it  sheltered  of  old. 
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Ho  light  at  the  lattice,  no  smile  at  the  door, 
No  cheer  at  its  table,  no  dance  on  its  floor, 
But  "glory  departed,"  and  silence,  alone  ! 
"  Dust  unto  dust,"  upon  pillar  and  stone  1 

Ko  laughter  of  childhood,  no  shout  on  the  lawn, 
Ko  footstep  to  echo  the  feet  that  are  gone, 
Feet  of  the  beautiful,  forms  of  the  brave. 
Failing  in  other  lands,  gone  to  the  grave  ! 

No  anthem  of  praises,  no  hymn  rising  clear, 

No  song  at  the  bridal,  no  wail  at  the  bier. 

All  the  chords  of  its  symphonies,  scattered  and  riven, 

Its  altar  in  ashes  1    Its  incense  in  Heaven  ! 

•  'Tis  life's  deepest  sadness,  thus  lonely  to  stand, 
'Mid  the  wreck  of  a  Home,  once  the  pride  of  the  land, 
Its  chambers  unfilled  as  its  children  depart, 
The  melody  stilled  in  its  desolate  heart. 

Yet  softl}''  the  sun-shine  still  rests  on  the  grass, 
And  lightly  and  swiftly  the  cloud-shadows  pass  ; 
And  still  the  broad  meadow  exults  in  the  sheen, 
With  its  foam-crest  of  snow,  and  its  billows  of  green. 

And  the  verdure  shall  creep  to  the  mouldering  walls. 
And  the  sun-light  shall  sleep  in  the  desolate  halls, 
And  the  foot  of  the  Pilgrim  shall  find  to  the  last 
S(jme  fragrance  of  Home  at  the  shrine  of  the  Past. 

F.   O.   TIOKNOE. 


TWBLTE  MONTHS  IN  SPAIN.* 

"We  start  for  Seville.     Immured  (hinder    part,)    and    the    verlina, 

within  Madrid  for  more  than  six  (top.)     These  apartments  differ  in 

months,  I  was  delighted  to  escape  comfort,  and,  of  course,  in  price, 

on    an     excursion     through     the  The  ver'nna  is  the  cheapest,  and 

Southern  provinces.  the  best  for  a  view  of  the  country. 

Have  you  formed  an  idea  of  a  The  unwieldy  vehicle  is  usually 
Spanish  public  coach  ?  It  is  a  drawn  by  ten  mules,  with  a  horse 
huge,  cumbrous  vehicle,  not  un-  in  the  lead,  on  which  is  seated  a 
like  a  locomotive,  consisting  of  postillion;  the  animals  are  neither 
four  parts  :  the  cou]}\  (front,)  the  held  in,  nor  guided  by  bit  or  bri- 
interior,  (middle,)  the  rotonda,  die.  They  move  wholly  by  word 
•  of  mouth  and   the  crack  of  the 

*  Continued  from  pago  iM.  whip ;  and  they  go,  on  level  ground 
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or  down  hill,  with  thundering 
noise,  as  fast  as  their  feet,  under 
a  sharp  lash,  can  carry  them. 

The  company  consisted,  alto- 
gether of  Spaniards,  save  myself ; 
and  I  had  occasion  again  to  ob- 
serve, as  I  had  often  done  before, 
the  infinite  good  humor  and  pleas- 
antry of  this  people  at  those  petty 
annoyances,  which  frequently  put 
us  80  much  out.  Spaniards  are 
very  Jobs.  They  bear  all  the  ills 
of  lue,  from  bad  government  down 
to  a  crying  child,  with  admirable 
patience.  We  had  a  lady  along 
with  an  infant  that  behaved  every 
way  as  badly  as  an  infant  could. 
Had  we  been  in  a  crowded  coach 
of  Englishmen  or  Americans, 
there  would  have  been,  I  know 
well,  some  looks  and  intimations 
betokening  displeasure,  at  its 
childish  performances.  Not  so, 
however,  with  our  Spanish  com- 
pagnons  de  voyage.  They  cracked 
"their  jokes  in  vain  attempts  to  quiet 
the  unruly  brat,  about  as  often  as 
our  driver  cracked  his  whip.  And 
the  mother,  understanding  the 
temper  of  her  countrymen,  never 
seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  fur- 
nishing an  annoyance  to anybody. 
Kor,  indeed,  was  she  ;  for  nothing 
is  so  catching  as  good  humor. — 
We  all  partook  of  the  general  glee; 
and  when  she  parted  from  us,  in 
the  evening,  we  felt  that  something 
was  taken  from  the  stock  of  our 
amusement. 

We  took  dinner,  the  first  day, 
and  rested  several  hours  at  Aran- 
juez,  a  royal  residence,  some  twen- 
ty-eight or  thirty  miles  from  Mad- 
rid. The  court  removes  to  this 
place,  about  the  last  of  April,  and 
remains  till  the  middle  of  June, 
when,  passing  again  through 
Madrid,  it  proceeds  to  La  Granja, 
beyond  the  Guadarrama  moun- 
tains. Aranjuez  is  a  delightful 
retreat.  At  Madrid,  you  have 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  pala- 
ces in  Europe,  situated  on  a  stream 
not  larger  than  a  spring  branch, 
without  a  tree,  or  garden,  or  flow- 
er, or  blade  of  grass.    At  Aran- 


juez, on  the  contrary,  we  see  s 
palace  of  ordinary  pretensions^ 
amid  a  valley  clothed  with  ver- 
dure, through  which  the  Tagus 
rolls  its  yellow  waters.  The  chief 
charm  of  the  site  is  its  forest^ 
which,  extending  for  miles  up  and 
down  the  river,  boasts  of  trees- 
brought  from  every  clime  of  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  Among 
others,  I  remarked,  with  patriotic 
pride,  two,  which  came  trom  the 
Dismal  Swamp  in  North  Carolina. 
Amid  the  spring  glories  of  this  un- 
rivalled forest,  embellished  witl* 
fountains,  and  gardens,  and  fields 
of  green,  the  Royalty  of  Spain  is 
accustomed  to  repair  its  energies, 
wasted  by  the  dissipation  of  the- 
capital,  and  to  repay  itself  for  the^ 
cheerless  prospect  at  Madrid. 

We  move  on.     As  the  sun  was' 
declining,  a  small  village,  whose 
picturesque    situation    attracted 
our  attention,  loomed  in  the  dis- 
tance.    It  was   perched,   like  an 
Eagle's  eyrie,  upon  the  summit  of 
a  bold  cliff  of  rocks.     It  had  beea 
an  out-post  guard,  in  former  times, 
against  the  Moors— hence  its  name^ 
La   Guardia.     Slowly    ascending- 
tlie  eminence,  our  diligence  was- 
beset   with    a    swarm    of  beggar- 
children,  who  came  pouring  out  of 
the  side  of  the  hill,  in  which  they 
burrow  like  rabbits.     The  French^ 
during    the    wars    of    ISTapoleon,, 
sacked   the   town   and    destroyed 
many  of  the  houses,  and  the  mis- 
erable population   are   either  too> 
lazy  or  too  poor  to  unaertake  any 
repairs.     So  they  live,  chiefly,  in 
the  holes  of  the  earth.     I  never 
saw  better  specimens  of  Spanisk, 
beggars  than  these  children   pre- 
sented— naked,  dirty,  emaciated — 
yet,  withal,  so  joyous  and  blithe  I 
They  mingled  with  their  entreaties 
for  money  all  sorts  of  little  gym- 
nastics—standing on.  their  heads, 
walking  on  their  arras,  skipping 
like  kids  over  each  other — evident- 
ly for  the  amusement,  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  intended  as  a  kind  of 
recompense  for  what  they  expect- 
ed to  get  when  the  diligence  «top-- 
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ped.  While  we  were  chaugiug 
mules,  I  was  particularly  engaged 
by  a  little  bright-eyed  girl,  whose 
pretty  face  and  lively  manners 
struck  me.  She  l;iad  a  joke  and  a 
smile  for  every  one.  She  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  want  a  drink  of 
Avater,  (they  sell  water  in  Spain,) 
holding  out  to  me,  at  the  same 
time,  a  glassful.  I  told  her  I  did 
not  want  water,  but  that  I  did 
want  a  kiss,  and  asked  her  what 
she  would  take  for  one.  She  an- 
swered gaily  :  "  I  never  sell  my 
kisses  ;  1  always  give  them  freely. 
But,"  she  continued,  "if  you 
really  want  a  kiss,  com;^  with  m3, 
and  I  will  take  you  to  the  Virgin 
— the  mother  of  God  — in  the 
church  over  there,"  pointing  to  a 
email  chapel  hard  by.  ' '  Tlie  Vir- 
gin," she  added,  "is  better  to. 
kiss  than  I  am."  "No,"  I  said 
"the  Virgin  is  ugly  and  dead," 
"Not  so,"  she  cried,  "the  Vir- 
gin is  alive  too.  The  Virgin  lives 
in  heaven.  And  our  Lady  of  La 
Guardia  is  the  prettiest  in  all 
Spain.  Come  and  kiss  lier. "  I 
was  not  quite  so  devout  a  catholic 
as  that  ;  but  pressed  by  the  charm- 
ing importunity  of  the  little  girl,  I 
was  puzzled  to  find  a  gallant  way 
of  retreat.  Fortunately,  just  then, 
the  postillion  cracked  his  whip, 
the  raaijoral  shouted  "  a  la  coche, 
Senores,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  La 
Guardia  and  its  rocky  cliffs  were 
lost  to  our  view,  as  we  bounded 
over  the  plains  or  La  Mancha. 

La  Mancha  !  Your  classic  re- 
collections start  up  at  that  name, 
and  the  veritable  history  of  the 
renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
cha pass  in  ideal  review  before 
you,  as  did  the  actual  scenes  of 
his  never-to-be-forgotten  achieve- 
ments before  me. 

Off  to  our  left,  lay  the  village  of 
Tohoaa^  where  dwelt  the  fair  dul- 
cinea  of  all  his  hopes  and  woes, 
who  "  had  the  best  hand  of  salt- 
ing pork  of  any  woman  in  all  La 
M'Mcha."     (P.  1.,  b.  2.,  c.  1.) 

"We  went  rapidly  tlirougli  i/te 
Pa^ti  of  LapicliCj  where  he  exult- 


ingly  told  brother  Sancho,  "we 
may  thrust  oul-  arras  up  to  the 
elbows  in  adventures  ;"  and  they 
did  too,  for  they  encountered  the 
wind-mills  there.  (P.  1,  b.  1,  c.  8.) 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  at 
the  Vcnta  de  Quesada^  where  he 
took  a  pleasant  method  to  be  dub- 
bed a  knight.  (P.  1,  b.  1,  c.  3.)— 
x\nd  the  inn  and  its  well  are  stand- 
ing to  this  day,  just  as  they  were 
described  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Not  far  off,  immediately  to  our 
left,  inAniamasiUa^  where  (though 
the  name  is  purposely  omitted)  our 
hero  domiciled,  and  in  whose 
gloomy  prison,  Cervantes  wrought 
this  wliole  Avondruus  web  of  fancy. 
(P.  1,  b.  1,  c.  1.) 

We  passed  along  the  same  road 
near  Torre  Ntieva^  where  the  kind 
hearted  knight  liberated  a  band 
of  galley-slaves.  (P.  1,  b.  3,  c.  8.) 
And  we  too  met  in  the  neighbor- 
hood a  herd  of  these  wretches, 
chained  two-and-two,  who  would 
have  been  no  doubt  equally  glad 
of  a  like  service  rendered  to  them, 
but  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. 

We  approached,  linally,  the 
Sierra  Morena^  whose  lofty  heights 
reminded  us  of  the  story  of  Car- 
denio  and  Dorothea,  and  all  those 
valiant  feats  of  the  amorous 
knight,  which  are  faithfully  re- 
counted in  part  1,  book  4,  where- 
unto  I  refer  for  particulars. 

I  quote  chapter  and  verse.  I 
traveled,  indeed,  with  book  in 
hand.  There  is  no  guide-book 
through  La  Mancha  like  Don 
Quixote.  You  feel  that  he  is  a 
real  ])ersonage,  so  life-like  are  the 
representations  of  Manchcgan 
character,  habits  and  localities.— 
I  have  never  dib  -overed  anything 
out  of  place  or  out  of  time,  in  Don 
Quixote.  Let  me  illnstratc.  In 
my  ignorance,  I  was  ac  -ustomed 
to  fancy  the  never-before-imagined 
adventure  of  the  wind-mills  rather 
far-fetched.  It  seemed  to  me  thai 
no  man  could  be  crack-brained 
enough  to  mistake  those  common 
implements  of  huabandry  for 
giants.     But  how  truthfully  did 
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the  great  novelist  picture  the  man- 
ners as  they  rose. 

Wind-mills  had  been  introduced 
into  Spain  only  a  short  tmie,  when 
Cervantes  wrote.  They  were  a 
seventh  wonder  even  to  men  of 
science  ;  and  came  into  most  gen- 
eral use  in  La  Mancha,  which  has 
ever  been  a  grain-producing  pro- 
vince, with  little  water  power. — 
The  Spanish  wind-mill  is  smaller 
than  ours  ;  and  as  you  pass  along 
the  highway,  you  may  see  them 
now,  as  three  hundred  years  ago, 
in  groups  at  some  distance  from 
the  road,  particularly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lapiche,  standing  in  the 
open  air,  with  arms  extended,  not 
unlike  giants  in  battle  array. — 
The  illusion  would  be  most  natu- 
ral, even  at  this  day,  to  an  im- 
agination fired  like  that  of  the 
valorous  Don.  Thus  you  per- 
ceive that,  with  not  less  of  histori- 
cal accuracy  than  of  local  appro- 
priateness, has  the  unmatched 
humorist  introduced  this  incident. 
And  it  is  hardly  possible  to  meet 
a  Manchegan  peasant  without 
welcome  recognition  in  his  feat- 
ures, in  his  language,  in  his  dress, 
in  his  donkey,  in  everything  that 
is  his,  our  old  familiar  friend,  hon- 
est Sancho  Panza.  who  has  moved 
to  laughter  or  to  tears  eight  gen- 
erations of  readers.  Such  is  the 
power  of  genius,  and  so  much 
stranger  is  truth  than  fiction  ! 

Leaving  La  Mancha,  we  pene- 
trate the  Sierra  Morena  by  a  de- 
file, which  is  singularly  called 
Besinna perros  (throw  over  dogs.) 
The  scenery  is  very  fine.  The 
mountains  rise  on  either  hand. — 
At  certain  points  you  look  down 
over  rocks  piled  on  rocks,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  gorge  below, 
until  the  head  is  giddy  ;  while  far 
off  to  the  left  loom  up,  mingling 
with  the  sky,  the  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  iJTevada,  crowned  with  a 
diadem  of  snow.  The  name  of 
this  narrow  passage  through  the 
mountains  is  derived,  it  is  said, 
from  the  practice  of  the  Spanish 
christians  of  throwing  the  Moors 


over  these  rocks,  when  they  re- 
fused to  abjure  the  faith  of  the 
Prophet.  I  suspect  there  was  a 
reciprocity  in  this  kind  of  sport — 
for  the  enmity  between  the  races 
was  mortal.  While  the  Spaniard 
called  the  Musselman  ''infidel 
dog,"  the  Moor  knew  the  Span- 
iard only  as  "  christian  dog. "  As 
either  party  gained  the  ascenden- 
cy, in  the  course  of  the  changeful 
fortunes  of  their  long  warfare,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  each  availed 
itself  of  these  craggy  heights  to 
reek  vengeance  upon  "the  other,  by 
this  terrible  manner  of  death. — 
Ear  down  there  in  the  deep  gorge^. 
mouldering  together,  lies  the  mar- 
tyred dust  of  the  follovv'er  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Crescent  !  ! 

Passing  Despena  _2JC'"''0s,  a 
change,  as  instantaneous  as  it  is 
refreshing,  comes  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  of  course,  over 
one's  own  spirit.  You  bid  adieu 
to  solemn,  dreary  La  Mancha — 
you  hail  bright,  cheerful  Andalu- 
sia, which  spreads  out  like  a  rich 
carpet  before  you  in  "gay,  theat- 
ric "pride."  Tlie  soft  voluptuous- 
ness, which  now  envelopes  the 
amplitude  of  earth  and  sky  as  with 
a  garment,  leaves  you  no  longer  to 
doubt  that  this  balmy  region  was 
the  loved  land  of  the  Moor. 

The  genial  summer  sun,  which 
knows  no  winter  ;  the  little  hills, 
which  rejoice  on  every  side  ;  the 
green  pastures,  which  are  clothed 
with  flocks  ;  the  valleys  also,  which 
are  covered  over  with  corn  ;  the 
vegetation,  so  rich  and  varied  and 
fragrant ;  the  vine,  the  orange, 
the  lemon,  the  olive,  the  palm — 
"  even  every  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight  and  good  for  food." 
Such  is  Andalusia  !  I  do  not  won- 
der that  the  Moslem  fought  for  it, 
through  eight  long  centuries,  as 
for  his  life.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
he  shed  bitter  tears,  when  the  ob- 
stinate valor  of  the  Goth  wrested 
it  from  his  dominion  forever  ! 

We  dined  the  second  day  at  La 
OaroUna,  whose  neat,  fresh  ap- 
pearance made  me  feel  that  I  was 
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again  in  one  of  our  new-born  vil- 
lages in  America.  All  the  Span- 
ish towns,  which  I  had  hitherto 
seen,  had  an  ancient  air  and  a  de- 
cayed aspect.  In  all  of  them  you 
find  marks,  more  or  less  distinct, 
of  the  several  races  which  have 
held  possession  of  the  country — 
the  Eoman,  the  Goth,  the  Moor. 
Not  so  in  La  Carolina,  which  looks 
as  modern  as  Charlotte  or  Raleigh. 
The  streets,  deeply  shaded,  are 
laid  out  with  exact  regularity  ; 
a.nd  the  cottage-like  houses  are 
ranged  with  a  uniformity,  and 
finished  in  a  recent  style  of  archi- 
tecture, that  is  very  novel  here, 
and,  by  contrast,  exceedingly 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  On  inquiry, 
I  found  that  the  town  was  estab- 
lished about  the  middle  of  the  last 
■century — in  America,  we  would 
call  even  that  an  old  town — and 
peopled  by  some  Dutch  and  Swiss, 
whose  tastes  have  combined  to 
make  it  one  of  the  prettiest  villages 
in  Spain,  though  altogether  non- 
Spanish. 

I  stopped  a  day  in  Cordova. — 
This  is  one  of  the  places  which 
should  be  well-seen — not  so  much 
for  what  it  is  as  for  what  it  was. 
Situated  in  a  vast  plain,  on  the 
Guadelquiver,  amid  olives  and 
palm-trees,  its  aspect,  as  you  ap- 
proach it  from  a  distance,  is  truly 
■oriental.  But  of  a  glory,  which 
once  rendered  it  the  foremost  city 
of  the  world,  there  remains  now 
but  a  single  object  of  chief  interest. 
I  refer  of  course  to  the  celebrated 
Mosque,  which  was  built  towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century,  and 
ranked  in  sanctity  next  to  the 
•Caaba  at  Mecca.  The  exterior 
did  not  impress  me.  Passing 
through  the  once  beautiful  Court 
of  Oranges,  430  by  210  feet  in  ex- 
tent, now  the  favorite  resort  of 
beggars,  I  entered  the  main  build- 
ing by  the  great  central  door. 

The  scene  was  magical.  An 
.-area  of  400  by  350  feet,  where  a 
'thousand  variegated  marble  pil- 
lars support  the  roof;  the  airy 
architecture  of  the  orientals,  now 


seen  for  the  first  time  ;  the  rich 
mosaic  curiously  wrought  in  the 
floor,  representing  incidents  in 
Arabian  story  ;  the  solemn  still- 
ness which  reigns  there,  so  inspir- 
ing to  tranquil  devotion  ;  the  dim 
religious  light  falling  overall  from 
a  sky  of  cloudless  beauty  I !  It 
was  absolutely  like  enchantment. 
It  is  vain  to  attempt  details. — 
They  would  not  be  intelligible. — 
The  Catholics,  who  have  conver- 
ted the  Mosque  into  a  Cathedral, 
have  marred  the  general  effect 
somewhat,  by  erecting  a  choir 
and  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing. But,  happily,  neither  all  the 
changes  of  Rome,  nor  yet  the  rava- 
ges of  a  thousand  years  have  avail- 
ed much  to  impair  the  primal  ele- 
gance of  this  monument  of  the 
Saracenic  domination  in  Spain. 

I  lingered  almost  the  day  long 
amid  this  forest  of  pillars,  filled 
with  such  thoughts  of  things  past, 
as  might  recommend  solitude  be- 
fore choicest  society. 

And  now,  ere  the  shadows  of 
evening  close  upon  us,  let  us  as- 
cend the  tall  and  graceful  minaret, 
whence  we  gain  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  city  and  country.  Would 
you  know  what  Cordova  was  V 
Give  fancy  no  play — but  accept 
the  dry  details  of  pains-taking 
delvers  in  Spanish-Arabic  antiqui- 
ties. Eight  centuries  ago,  the 
muezzin  who  summoned  the  faith- 
ful to  prayers,  at  this  hour,  from 
the  spot  where  we  are  standing, 
had  his  words  taken  up  and  ech- 
oed back  from  the  minarets  of 
three  hundred  Mosques.  Look 
around  on  the  bare  and  silent 
plain,  as  far  as  your  eye  will  carry 
in  the  falling  twilight  ;  and  know 
that,  for  ten  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  London  and  Paris  were 
yet  mud-built  towns,  there  moved 
here,  along  streets  solidly  paved 
and  brilliantly  illuminated,  a  mil- 
lion of  busy  human  beings.  Two 
hundred  thousand  private  resi- 
dences, furnished  with  all  the 
delicate  luxuries  of  the  east,  and 
embosomed  in  oranwe-sroTcs  and 
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palm-trees,  sparkled  amid  the  eter- 
nal verdure  like  "  orient  pearls  set 
in  a  cup  of  emeralds."  Nine 
hundred  public  baths,  supplied 
"with  water  cold  or  warm  to  suit 
the  caprice,  attested  the  healthful 
voluptuousness  of  the  inhabitants 
in  a  manner  yet  unrivaled  by  the 
largest  of  our  modern  cities.  Six 
hundred  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment evinced  the  attractions, 
which  drew  curious  strangers  and 
devout  pilgrims  from  every  land, 
to  this  capital  seat  of  a  civilization, 
the  most  unique  and  most  refined 
ever  known  among  men.  For  you 
might  find  here  not  merely  all  that 
could  contribute  to  the  highest 
gratification,  from  the  world  of 
sense .  There  was  also  every  thing 
that  could  minister  to  the  most 
exalted  pleasures  from  the  world 
of  intellect.  Cordova  was  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  nations.  Law, 
medicine,  the  exact  sciences, 
philosophy,  theology  were  emi- 
nently cultivated  within  these  di- 
lapidated walls,  ages  before  their 
study  was  commenced  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  Even  the  intolerance 
of  race  and  of  religion — a  preju- 
dice the  most  irrational,  though 
the  most  deep-rooted — lost  all  its 
bitterness  and  grossness  in  Moor- 
ish Cordova,  under  the  soft  touch 


of  a  policy  at  once  as  wise  as  it 
was  liberal.  Abdurrahman,  the 
Mohammedan,  practiced  in  the 
eighth  century,  a  lesson  which, 
many  a  christian  teacher  and 
ruler  in  the  nineteenth  has  still 
to  learn.  He  accorded  to  the 
Spanish  christians  the  largest  re- 
ligious toleration.  And  he  solved 
that  difficult  problem  in  political 
philosophy,  which  yet  vexes  our 
statesmanship,  how  to  bring  into 
harmonious  unity,  races  separated 
by  the  widest  diversities. 

Would  you  know  what  Cordova 
is  ?  Behold  her  tomb  !  A  wretch- 
ed town  of  50,000  souls  ! 

"How  dotli  tho  city  sit  solitary,  that 

was  full  of  people ! 
How  is  she  become  as  a  widow,  that  was 

great  among  the  nations  !" 

For  what  follies  or  for  what 
crimes,  the  judgments  have  fallen, 
as  lightning  from  Heaven,  upon 
this  beautiful  valley,  we  presume 
not  to  inquire.  But,  as  we  pass 
down  the  winding  stairs  of  the 
minaret,  and  catch  the  deep  tones 
of  the  solemn  organ,  calling  the 
people  to  vespers,  we  remember, 
that  the  portal,  through  which  we 
now  see  an  occasional  worshipper 
enter,  was  thronged  for  long  cen- 
turies by  the  devotees  of  a  false 
Godl 


SKETCH   OF  GEK.    A.    P.   HILL. 


Ambrose  Powel  Hill  was  the 
son  of  Major  Thomas  Hill,  a  re- 
spected and  prominent  citizen  of 
Culpepper,  Ya.,  and  bore  the 
name  of  his  paternal  uncle,  Capt. 
A.  P.  Hill,  himself  an  honored 
representative  of  the  same  county. 
Powel  was  the  youngest  of  four 
sons,  and  was  born  at  his  father's 
country  home,  called  Greenland, 
ten  miles  west  of  Culpepper  C.-H., 
on  the  9th  November,  1825.  He 
was  of  slender  frame  and  delicate 
health,  but  of  a  handsome  iierson 
and  strangely  fascinating  manner. 


In  intellect,  he  was  quick  and  re- 
tentive; in  disposition,  cordial  and 
affectionate;  and  in  sensibility,  em- 
inently refined.  During  his  boy- 
hood, he  attended  the  neighbor- 
hood 'school ;  his  first  teacher 
being  the  Rev.  Andrew  Brpadus, 
then  just  entering  upon  his  career, 
as  a  leader  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  knowledge.  Major  Hill  now 
moved  to  Culpepper  C.  H.,  and 
Powel  was  placed  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  A.  Gr.  Simms,  at 
whose  institution  he  remained 
some  years.     A  noble  and  gener- 
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ous  youth,  he  was  loved  by  teacher 
and  companions  ;  nor  were  these 
school-boy  friendships  ignored  or 
forgotten  by  the  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral. Having  progressed  well  in 
his  studies,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  left  Bleak  Hill  and  entered 
West  Point.  At  this  place,  he  was 
classed  with  Burnside  and  McUlel- 
lan,  and  other  officers  conspicuous 
among  ovir  enemies  during  the  late 
war.  With  the  latter,  he  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  ;  and  a 
subsequent  visit  of  the  hero  of  the 
Chickahominy  to  the  home  of  his 
Virginia  schoolmate,  bound  yet 
closer  the  ties  to  be  so  rudely  torn 
in  the  unforeseen  war.  In  1847, 
he  graduated  at  West  Point  with 
high  honors,  and  was  sent  with 
his  class  to  Mexico.  Always  brave 
and  dauntless,  he  here  gave  many 
evidences  of  his  courage,  and  was 
promoted  for  gallantry  to  the  rank 
of  Pirst  Lieutenant :  nor  were 
there  wanting  signs  of  the  genius 
which  afterward  threw  lustre  on 
the  Southern  name.  Entering 
with  Scott  the  city  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  he  remained  in  Mexico  un- 
til the  return  of  the  troops.  He 
was  then  stationed  with  his  com- 
mand in  Florida,  and  served  ac- 
tively in  the  Indian  wars.  His 
health  now  became  very  poor,  and 
the  poisons  of  that  wide-spread 
swamp  induced  yellow  fever, 
which  so  prostrated  his  system 
that  he  obtained  leave  of  several 
months'  absence.  During  this 
time,  he  spoke  of  traveling,  in 
company  with  his  friend  McClel- 
lan,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
but  was  disappointed  ;  and  instead 
of  receiving  pleasure  among  the 
storied  scenes  of  ancient  greatness, 
he  remained  in  his  western  home, 
himself  the  joy  of  many  hearts, 
the  medium  of  most  intense  hap- 
piness to  others.  It  was  during 
this  stay  at  his  paternal  home,  I 
first  remember  him.  As  a  gay 
Lieutenant,  social  and  sportive,  I 
recall  his  manner  and  appearance; 
and  the  narrow  escapes  and  bloody 
encounters,  told  of  Mexican  and 


Indian  wars,  burned  on  my  child- 
ish memory  indelible  traces.  In 
later  years,  I  rarely  met  him  ;  yet 
often  enough  to  see  that  he  still 
wore  the  charm  which  captivated 
the  child,  and  that  even  the  stern 
duties  of  mature  manhood  did  not 
destroy  the  wonderful  gentleness 
of  his  fine  gray  eye.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  was  transferred  from  the 
army  to  the  coast  survey,  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  the 
navy  ;  where  he  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  dispatch  of  business  and 
urbanity  of  manner,  so  very  rare, 
that  Congress  remarked  upon  it. 
Whilst  in  this  position,  he  was 
married,  on  the  18th  July,  1859, 
to  Mrs.  McClung,  formerly  Miss 
Iv.  G.  Morgan,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  a  sister  of  the  gallant  John  H. 
Morgan,  of  that  place. 

Capt.  Hill  held  the  office  in 
Washington,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  when  he  promptly  re- 
signed, and  offered  his  services  to 
his  mother  State.  He  was  imme- 
diately made  Colonel  of  the  13th 
Virginia  infantry,  and  stationed 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  Of  his  un- 
tiring devotion  to  our  cause,  and 
able  services  in  the  field,  I  may 
not  speak.  To  his  ceaseless  care 
of  his  men,  every  veteran  of  the 
13th  will  testify  ;  and  to  his  honor 
be  it  said,  in  every  position  he 
held,  the  health,  comfort  and  safe- 
ty of  his  brave  comrades  were 
held  as  inferior  only  to  the  imper- 
ative call  of  the  country.  His 
own  life  was  held  no  more  sacred 
than  a  private's  ;  and  at  Williams- 
burg, where  he  commanded  so 
ably,  and  won  a  Major  General's 
Avreath,  he  twice  saved  by  his  own 
hand,  an  unknown  private,  who 
was  struggling  in  personal  com- 
bat. During  many  campaigns, 
Gen.  Hill  was  too  feeble  to  con- 
tinue on  horseback,  and  was 
dragged  from  field  to  field,  yet  un- 
willing to  be  absent  from  the  post 
of  duty  and  danger.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1864,  from  Orange  C.  H. 
to  Richmond,  was  this  the  case, 
though  his  attending  physicians 
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were  then  urging  his  brothers  to 
use  their  influence  to  save  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  by  inducing 
him  to  rest.  But  no  entreaty 
could  avail ;  the  iron  will  of  the 
brave  man  spared  not  his  feeble 
frame.  He  had  returned  from  a 
furlough  coerced  by  his  command- 
ing General,  in  the  hope  of  recruit- 
ing his  health,  on  Friday  before 
the  fatal  Sunday  on  which  he  fell. 
Of  the  daring  and  enei-gy  which 
exposed  hira  to  the  cruel  shot,  all 
have  heard  ;  over  the  fatal  result, 
a  nation  yet  mourns.  Yet  why 
mourn  we  ?  For  him  there  was 
no  surrender,  no  defeat,  but  fall- 
ing in  his  unstained  uniform,  and 
under  the  flag  for  which  he  fought, 
he  at  least  died  free  I  And  though 
he  knew  no  tender  care,  as  did 
Jackson,  no  weeping  friends,  as 
did  Stuart,  the  swift-wingad  mes- 
senger of  death  left  neither  want- 


ing. His  death  groan  was  lost  in 
the  roar  of  the  battle,  his  death 
couch  moistened  with  the  blood  of 
his  comrades,  and  for  his  requiem 
was  heard  a  nation's  wail.  Hur- 
riedly and  silently,  his  body  was 
laid  in  a  quiet  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  James,  while  war-worn 
brothers  wept  over  their  brave 
comrade,  their  best  beloved  leader. 
Louder  and  louder  was  the  roar, 
nearer  yet  nearer,  came  the  cruel 
foe,  and  the  sacred  dust  was  left 
with  its  Maker  alone.  But  soon, 
in  Hollywood,  by  the  side  of  his 
world-renowned  brother,  John  H. 
Morgan,  the  ashes  of  A.  P.  Hill 
shall  slumber;  and  though  the  cold 
marble  record  his  deeds  of  fame, 
his  noblest  memorial  shall  be  writ- 
ten on  each  returning  10th  of  May, 
when  the  weeping  daughters  of  the 
South  shall  scatter  over  his  grave 
the  flowery  tokens  of  undying  love. 


JOHN  BROWN,    HE  WHOSE  "  SOUL  IS  MARCHING  ON." 


The  trite  saying  that  "  History 
is  perpetually  repeating  itself," 
finds  strong  illustration  in  the  re- 
cord of  enthusiasm,  which  is  ex- 
cited so  often  by  great  crimes,  and 
in  behalf  of  great  criminals.  All 
are  cognizant  of  the  profane  and 
blasphemous  worship  so  widely 
offered  to  the  ruffian,  horse  thief 
and  murderer,  executed  a  few 
years  ago  at  Harper's  Ferry. — 
Garibaldi  perhaps  excelled  the 
rest  in  the  religious  intensity  of 
his  admiration,  but  Victor  Hugo 
was  not  far  behind  him. 

There  was  nothing  original, 
however,  in  their  strongest  lan- 
guage and  most  "  odious  compari- 
sons. ' '  Similar  phases — very  near- 
ly the  same  words — were  employed 
to  express  similar  sentiments  in 
the  case  of  Jaques  Clement,  the 
assassin  of  the  Ex-Huguenot  King 
Henry  III.,  of  France,  and  in  that 
of  the   atrocious  Marat.     I  copy 


from  St.  Edme's  "  Causes  Cele- 
6?-e6',"  the  following  statements, 
translating  as  literally  as  possible, 
in  reference  to  the  latter  : 

"  An  orator  apj)ointed  for  the 
occasion,  read  a  formal  discourse 
during  the  celebration  of  the  obse- 
quies of  that  '  Friend  of  the  Peo- 
ple,' held  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  where  a  sort  of  altar 
[reposoir)  had  been  arranged  for 
offering  the  heart  of  Marat  to  the 
veneration  and  gratitude  of  pa- 
triots. '  In  this  discourse  the  ora- 
tor '  compared  the  labors  of  the 
son  of  Mary  with  those  of  the 
'Friend  of  the  People.'  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  !  Sacred  Heart  of 
Marat!'  he  exclaimed,  'The 
Apostles  were  the  Jacobins  and 
Cordeliers  of  their  day  ;  the  Pub- 
licans were  the  Shopkeepers  ;  the 
Pharisees  the  Aristocrats.'  In 
the  procession  a  hymn  v;as  sung  in 
honor  of  Marat."  s.  ii.  d. 
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COLLEGE  HOSPITAL   IN   GETTYSBURG. 


The  battle  of  Gettysburg  will 
ever  live  in  history,  as  the  most 
stupendous  struggle  of  the  war, 
and  North  Carolina  will  always 
look  back  upon  it,  as  a  page  in  her 
history  bedewed  with  the  blood  of 
some  of  her  noblest  sons.  It  was 
here  the  gallant  Pender  received 
his  mortal  wound.  Pettigrew 
painfully  wounded  refused  to  leave 
the  field,  and  of  his  brigade,  eleven 
field  officers  being  present,  the  re- 
port showed  after  the  fight, — field 
officers  killed,  four — wounded, 
seven — total,  eleven.  Burgwyn, 
Marshall,  Richardson*  and  Ross, 
noble  souls  !  here  fought  their 
last  fight.  While  the  record  of 
our  beloved  State  was  illumined 
by  the  gallant  conduct  and  bloody 
sacrifice  of  a  host  of  others, 
such  as  Kenan,  Lewis,  Leven- 
thorpe,  Lane,  Parker  and  Jones, 
whose  names  should  be  honored 
by  North  Carolinians,  as  long 
as  gratitude  maintains  a  place 
within  our  bosoms.  And  the  field 
officers  of  Pettigrew 's  brigade  were 
not  all  that  freely  bled  in  that  gi- 
gantic contest.  It  was  here  the 
gallant  Hughes,  his  Adjutant 
General,  received  wounds  from 
which  he  shortly  afterwards 
died,  and  McRary,  another  of  his 
staff  officers,  was  killed  leading  the 
26th  regiment  in  a  charge,  after  its 
Colonel  had  fallen.  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  ordnance  officer,  also 
was  wounded,  and  the  adjutants 
of  the  different  regiments  all  were 
killed  or  wounded  except  one. — 
And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  an  instance  of  devotion,  not 
commonly  seen  even  in  our  army. 
The  Adjutant  of  the  47th  North 
Carolina,  was  in  the  hospital, 
eight  miles  to  the  rear,  quite  sick, 


*Major  RicbardHon  of  the  52d  North 
Carolina,  was  brutally  murdered  on 
the  field  after  being  shot  down. 


when  the  first  day's  fight  com- 
menced, and  on  hearing  the  can- 
nonading, he  walked  out  against 
the  urgent  remonstrance  of 
the  surgeon,  and  mounted  the 
first  horse  he  could  find,  and  rode 
to  the  field  in  time  to  join  in  the 
grand  charge,  and  went  through 
the  whole  battle — though  un- 
able to  act  in  his  position, — re- 
ceiving a  wound  in  the  knee,  and 
losmg  his  right  eye  from  a 
buck  shot,  in  the  attack  on  Ceme- 
tery Heights,  the  third  day.  A 
mong  the  company  officers,  the 
losses  were  terribly  severe,  several 
lost  three  out  of  four,  and  the  pri- 
vates, equal  in  bravery  to  the  best, 
left  two-thirds  of  their  comrades 
upon  that  hard  fought  field  before 
our  final  repulse  on  the  third. 

' '  July  7th.  To-day  I  was  carried 
to  the  hospital."  I  shall  never 
forget  that  day.  The  suffering  I 
had  undergone,  during  the  four  or 
five  preceding  days,  I  will  not  re- 
call. It  was  the  College  Hospital  I 
was  carried  to,  and  to  my  joy  I 
was  placed  in  a  small  room  with 
five  others  of  my  own  brigade,  two 
of  them  intimate  friends,  from 
whom  I  had  parted  in  our  last 
day's  fight.  Here  we  were  fur- 
nished with  one  blanket  apiece, 
which  had  to  serve  as  bed  and 
covering.  The  building  had  a 
short  time  before  been  filled  with 
students,  but  they  had  all  gone 
before  the  approach  of  our  army, 
and  most  of  the  furniture  had  been 
removed  ;  except  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  a  few  beds  had  been  left, 
which  were  a  god-send  to  those, 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
put  in  them.  In  this  hospital, 
there  were  six  hundred  of  our 
wounded  men,  and  about  five  of 
our  surgeons  remained  with  them. 
And  here  let  me  remark  of  the 
inefflcienc}^  of  our  medical  depart- 
ment, besides  the  great  want  of 
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medicines  in  our  army,  it  has  been 
my  experience  and  observation, 
generally,  that  one  yankee  sui'geon 
was  worth  half  a  dozen  of  ours. 
In  our  hospitals  at  home,  it  might 
haye  been  different,  but  their  dis- 
cipline was  so  much  superior  to 
ours,  and  it  extended  to  officers  as 
well  as  men  ;  and  if  a  surgeon  did 
not  do  his  dutj,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

As  a  consequence  ©f  the  small 
number  of  surgeons  left  with  us, 
our  men  in  the  hospital  suflfered 
much.  Unless  it  was  a  case  of 
amputation  needed  immediately  or 
the  stopping  of  a  hemorrhage, 
they  had  not  time  to  attend  to  any 
one.  Thus  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
there  were  no  nurses,  no  medi- 
cines, no  kinds  of  food  proper  for 
men  in  our  condition,  our  supply 
being  two  or  three  hard  crackei's 
a  day  with  a  small  piece  of  fat 
pork,  with  now  and  then  a  cup  of 
poor  coffee  ;  and  for  men  who  were 
reduced  to  mere  skeletons  from 
severe  wounds  and  loss  of  blood, 
the  floor  was  a  hard  bed  with  only 
a  blanket  on  it.  And  it  is  strange 
how  cold  wounded  men  will  get, 
even  in  the  warmest  weather.  I 
saw  one  i^oor  fellow  on  the  field, 
named  Hammond,  from  Anne 
Arundel  county,  Maryland,  who 
was  riddled  with  balls  and  slowly 
dying.  He  continually  asked  to 
be  covered  up,  ''he  was  so  cold," 
and  I  put  my  jacket  over  him 
though  I  too  was  shivering  with 
cold,  yet  it  was  in  July. 

Day  after  day  passed  by  with  no 
difference,  the  same  hard  floor, 
the  same  hard  crackers,  the  same 
want  of  attention,  and  it  had  its 
effect  on  the  men,  as  is  always  the 
case.  We  each  day  became  weaker 
and  thinner  until  a  certain  point 
was  reached,  then  if  our  wounds 
were  curable,  nature  began  to  re- 
vive the  wasted  frame  ;  if  they 
were  not,  a  little  struggle,  a  low 
moan,  and  the  poor  emaciated 
skeleton,  of  what  was  once  a  man, 
was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and 
borne  from  our  sight  forever- 


Many  have  sat  by  the  bed  of  dy- 
ing persons  watching  the  spirit 
struggling  to  be  free,  and  know 
how  sad  it  is,  but  in  a  hospital 
with  hundreds  around  you  dying, 
and  you  not  knowing  but  that  in 
a  few  days  you  too  will  go  after 
them,  and  will  have  no  one  near 
who  can  help  or  comfort  you, — ah 
this  is  more  than  sad.  And  in  that 
hospital, — those  weary  days, — 
those  restless  nights,  ah  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  at  home,  your  pres- 
ence was  the  sunshine  needed 
in  those  gloomy  hours,  it  was  the 
heart  yearning  for  you,  that  show- 
ed itself  in  quivering  lips  and 
moistened  eyes.  Yet  we  were  not 
wholly  forsaken,  one  day  as  I  lay 
waiting,  I  heard  a  lady's  voice,  it 
wassweetmusic  tomy  ears.  A  few 
moments  afterwards,  two  ladies 
from  Baltimore  came  into  our 
room.  To  speak  a  few  kind  words, 
to  ask  us  what  was  our  principal 
wants,  to  promise  to  come  soon 
again,  and  whisper  as  they  left 
"poor  things" — this  was  all. — 
But  next  day,  more  came  and  then 
more,  until  every  hospital  had  two 
or  more  of  "our  angels,"  as  we 
used  to  call  them,  doing  their 
works  of  mercy.  And  what  they 
did,  and  what  they  told  us,  and 
what  they  had  passed  through  for 
us,  what  tongue  can  tell  ?  How 
I  remember  one  pale  sad  face, 
as  it  leaned  over  me  and  told 
the  sad  story.  She  was  from  South- 
ern Pennsylvania,  as  many  other 
noble  women  and  men  were.  Her 
only  brother  was  in  our  army,  and 
when  we  entered  the  State,  she  was 
so  hopeful  she  would  soon  see  him, 
and  when  we  came  to  the  town  he 
lived  in,  he  was  so  anxious  to  see 
her  that  he  went  in  with  the  skir- 
mish line,  and  exposing  himself 
too  much  was  killed  just  in  sight 
of  his  homeland  how  when  our 
army  had  gone,  her  neighbors  car- 
ried her  to  his  body  and  shewed 
it  to  her,  spit  upon  it,  and  kicked 
it  about,  calling  him  "  rebel  "  and 
"  dog,"  and  none  of  them  would 
bury  him  for  her,  and  how  he  lay 
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there,  until  some  of  our  soldiers, 
left  behind  to  wait  on  the  wounded, 
buried  him,  and  then  she  said  her 
life  henceforth  should  be  spent  in 
our  service,  feeding  our  prisoners, 
and  nursing  our  sick  and  wound- 
ed. After  leaving  Gettysburg,  I 
never  heard  of  her,  but  wherever 
she  be,  the  good  angels  guard  and 
watch  oyer  her.  Not  very  far 
Irom  Gettysburg,  there  were  other 
ladies  living,  who  came  and  did  all 
they  could  lor  us,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  families,  who  had 
moved  from  the  South,  and  whose 
brothers  and  friends  were,  princi- 
pally, in  our  service. 

But  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  were 
preeminently  the  persons,  to  whom 
we  were  indebted  for  everything 
that  made  our  situation  bearable. 
For  weeks,  they  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  the  entry  of  Lee  into  Mary- 
land,—into  Baltimore,  and  com- 
forts, clothing,  delicacies  of  every 
description,  they  had  hoarded  up, 
hoping  soon  to  be  able  to  distribute 
them,  with  their  own  fair  hands, 
among  the  men,  who  were  light- 
ing for  the  cause  they  loved;  and 
when  the  dreadful  news  of  our  re- 
pulse reached  them,  their  first 
thought  was  to  visit  our  hospitals 
and  supply  our  vk'ants.  Wliat  if 
passports  to  leave  the  city  on  the 
railroad  were  denied  to  all  except 
those  who  would  take  "the  oath;" 
did  they  not  take  their  carriages 
and  ride  through  the  country  ? 
What  if  the  bridges  were  guarded- 
did  they  not  ford  or  ferry  the 
stream  V  And  Avhen  the  hotel 
keepers  in  Gettysburg  were  order- 
ed not  to  receive  them  in  their 
houses  ;  did  they  not  go  to  the 
houses  of  private  citizens,  stay  in 
barns  and  outhouses,  or  remain 
with  us  day  and  night  in  the  hos- 
pital, reclining  in  a  chair  or  resting 
on  the  floor,  in  a  room  of  the  build- 
ing we  vacated  for  them,  when 
sleep  would  overcome  them  V 
What  if  large  trunks  full  of  com- 
forts for  us  were  seized  on  their 
arrival ;  did  they  not  go  back  to 
Baltimore  and  return  with  dresses 


that  had  pockets  as  large  as  haver- 
sacks and  almost  numberless? 
And,  finally,  when  every  plan  to 
thwart  them  had  failed,  and  the 
yankees  hoped  by  personal  hard- 
ships inflicted  upon  them,  and  by 
insults  directly  given,  to  drive 
them  away  ;  did  they  not  tell  the 
yankees  to  their  faces  they  had 
come  prepared  to  bear  insults  and 
wrongs  for  the  men  they  loved  ? 
Or  as  I  heard  one  put  it  in  very 
strong  language  (speaking  to  an 
oflicer  who  had  the  politeness  to 
apologise  for  a  false  accusation 
made  against  her,  which  caused 
her  arrest,)  "I  want  no  apology, 
we  came  here  expecting  and  pre- 
pared for  this,  we  can  bear  it  for 
the  cause;  to  us  contact  with  such 
as  you  is  synonomous  with  insult, 
there  is  the  door."  And  when  we 
Avere  in  prison,  and  until  we  were 
prevented  from  receiving  supplies 
from  friends;  did  they  not  do  all 
in  their  power  to  clothe  and  feed 
us  ?  Yes,  many  after  using  all 
the  money  their  husbands  could 
aflbrd  to  spare,  actually  sold  their 
jewels.  And  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  even  to-day,  the  unfortunate 
of  the  South  are  the  recipients  of 
that  same  bountiful  charity. 

Then  let  it  not  be  said  by  histo- 
ry that  Maryland  was  not  true  to 
the  South,  let  it  not  be  said  by  the 
Southern  people,  she  gave  not  her 
share.  Her  12,000  sons  scattered 
through  an  hundred  commands, 
did  not  equal  JST.  Carolina's  num- 
bers in  proportion  to  population, 
but  there  was  no  conscripts  among 
them,  and  the  soil  of  unnumbered 
battle-fields  from  Manassa  to  Ap- 
pomattox can  tell  how  true  was 
their  faith,  and  pluck.  Her  men 
in  numbers  did  not  fill  the  meas- 
ure, but  their  devotion,  the  op- 
pression of  her  citizens  during  the 
war, — the  disfranchisement  of 
three-fourths,  the  dungeons  of  Mc- 
Henry  and  Carroll,  the  charity  of 
her  women  and  their  constancy  in 
adversity  as  well  as  prosperity, 
these,  all  these,  will  place  Mary- 
land a  peer  among  our  best. 
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Often  during  tbe  long  sleepless 
nights,  the  events  and  iacidents  of 
the  late  battle  would  pass  through 
my  mind,     I  recollected  the  first 
wounded  yankee  I  passed  over  on 
the  lirst  day  ;   how  piteously  he 
begged  for  help,  saying,  "  he  knew 
we  would  Avhip  them,"  that  "he 
didn't  want  to  fight  us  any  more," 
&c.,  &c.     He  was  probably  some 
poor  mother's  cra,ven-hearted  son, 
but  it  is  astonishing  how  cowards 
can  be  made  to  fight  ;  I  saw  that 
well   illustrated  during  the  fight. 
At  one  point,  where  we  had  car- 
ried a   portion   of  the  line,    and 
were    strugglhig    desperately  for 
the  rest,  I,  with  my  own  eyes,  saw 
several  officers  standing  in  rear  of 
their  line  of  battle,  with  cowhides 
or  whips  in  their  hands,  seizing 
every  one  that  attempted  to  run, 
and  "whipping  them   back  to  the 
fight.     I  saw  more  than  one  strike 
the  men  over  their  heads  with  the 
butt  of  the  whip,  slash  them  across 
their  faces,  pull  them  by  their  col- 
lars, and  kick  them  back  to  their 
positions.      Another    instance  : — 
After  my  capture,  I  saw  a  squad 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  making  for  the 
rear,  and  just  as  they  were  cross- 
ing a  road.  General  Patrick,   the 
Provost  General  of  the  army,  came 
galloping  along,  and  espied  them. 
Eiding  up  to  them,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  asked  where  they  were 
going,  &c.     Some  said  they  were 
wounded,   others   said    they   had 
lost  their  guns  ;  each  had  his  tale. 
"Ko  !"     said    General     Patrick, 
"  damn  you,  you  are  skulkers  ;  go 
back  to   the  line,"  and  he  com- 
menced whacking  them  over  the 
head,  making  the  blood  flow  pro- 
fusel)',  and  forcing  the  skulkers  to 
take  the  back  track. 

In  addition  to  the  rigid  discipline 
maintained  by  such  violent  means, 
everything  was  done  to  excite  and 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men. — 
At  that  time.  General  McClellan 
was  undoubtedly  the  favorite  of 
the  army  of  the  Potimac,  and 
after  the  fight  cDmin-nced.  the 
men  were  told  that  he  was  in  com- 


mand. At  one  time,  on  the  third 
day,  when  the  battle  was  at  its 
height,  an  officer  on  horseback  ar- 
rived on  the  field,  and  rode  down 
the' line,  and  I  saw  wounded  and 
dying  men  rise  up  and  hurrah  for 
McClellan,  thinking  that  it  was 
he.  I  afterwards  heard  that  it 
was  General  Butterfield. 

One  of  the  few  instances  of  kind- 
ness I  met  with,  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention.  On  the  —  day  after 
I  was  wounded,  Col.  Bryan,  of  the 
ISth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  found 
me  on  the  field,  had  my  wounds 
washed,  and  gave  me  drink  and 
food,  treating  me  as  kindly  and 
respectfully,  as  if  I  had  been  one 
of  his  ovvn  officers,  and  failing  to 
get  a  surgeon  to  dress  my  wound, 
had  me  sent  to  the  hospital.  His 
timely  assistance  inost  probably 
saved  the  life  of  a  mighty  good 
"reb,"  who  will  ever  gratefully 
remember  him. 

ISTor  must  I  forget  the  Korthern 
ladies,  who  were  connected  with 
the  "  Sanitary  Commissions," 
though  they  did  enter  our  rooms 
in  the  hospital,  with  always  the 
expression  "poor  rebels,"  and 
now  and  then  gave  us  a  cracker 
or  slice  of  bread  covered  with 
apple  butter,  saying,  "  see  how 
kind  the  ladies  of  Pennsylvania 
are  to  yoii,  though  you  came  here 
to  invade  oin-  land,  and  kill  our 
brothers  and  husbands."  Por 
what  they  did,  I  thank  them,  and 
suppose  they  were  not  to  blame 
for  not  seeing  both  sides.  They 
also  brought  us  reading  matter, 
"such  as  it  was,"  tracts  on  the 
sin  of  slavery,  &e.,  and  particular- 
ly a  Sunday  School  newspaper, 
published  in  the  "city  of  learn- 
ing," the  "modern Athens,"  the 
"  hub  of  the  universe," — Boston, 
Mass.  It  was  called  "  The  Gos- 
pel Banner,"  and  on  the  first  page 
of  every  issue  was  a  large  "star- 
spangled  banner,"  in  colors.  Its 
reading  was  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  tracts,  interspersed  with  war 
Hories.  One  I  recollect.  It  was 
to  illustrate   the   heroism  of  the 
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African  race,  and  went  on  to  say, 
"  that  in  the  spring  of  1863,  when 
Washington,  N.  C.  was  surround- 
ed by  the  rebels,  a  boat  of  soldiers 
was  sent  across  the  river  one 
morning,  just  before  day,  to  re- 
connoitre, and  that  in  it  was  one 
negro  servant,  that  just  as  the 
boat  reached  the  shore  on  the 
other  side,  hundreds  of  concealed 
rebels  rose  up  and  commenced 
firing  into  it,  killing  and  wound- 
ing most  of  the  men,  that  the 
others  laid  down  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  the  water  being 
shallow,  the  boat  ran  aground, 
and  in  this  condition  the  negro 
rose  up,  and  seeing  that  the  sol- 
diers were  lying  still  and  being 
riddled  by  bullets,  said,  '  if  no 
one  was  going  to  help  shove  the 
boat  off,  he  was  going  to  try  it, 
and  was  willing  to  give  his  life  for 
the  country  ;'  and,  stepping  out 
in  water  only  knee  deep,  shoved 
the  boat  off,  jumped  in,  and  fell 
dead,  pierced  by  a  dozen  bullets." 
As  I  read,  I  recollected  that  J  was 
near  Washington  at  that  time 
under  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and 
happened  to  be  near  the  boat  when 
it  arrived  ;  Lieutenant K — ,  of  the 
47th,  who  was  still  nearer,  (only 
a  few  feet  from  it,)  says  he  saw 
"nary  nigger/'  I  kno^o  there 
was  none  that  shoved  the  boat  off, 
for  the  water  was  deep,  and  the 
boat  did  not  touch  the  shore.  So 
much  for  the  truth  of  the  story. — 
For  the  good  their  literature  did 
us,  I  thank  them. 

The  last  few  days  I  spent  at 
Gettysburg,  I  was  able  to  walk 
out  in  the  grove  surrounding  the 
building,  owing  to  attention  be- 
stowed upon  me  by  our  indefatiga- 
ble nurses.  The  cool  air,  freed 
from  the  impure  effects  of  slough- 
ing wounds,  had  a  most  exhilirat- 
ing  effect.  It  was  here  that  I  first 
observed  the  ingenuity  in  cutting 
and  fashioning  trinkets  with  a 
knife.  Two  or  three  had  become 
expert  in  the  art,  and  many  a  dol- 
lar from  the  ladies  repaid  some 
private  for  a  few  hours  whittling 


in  white  pine,  and  many  a  house 
in  Baltimore  has  its  specimen  of 
rebel  handicraft,  ranging  from  the 
plain  wooden  fan,  ornamented 
with  red  and  white  ribbon,  to  the 
costly  gutta  percha  bracelet  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  pearl  set  with  dia- 
monds. Of  course,  this  happiness 
of  ours,  to  have  attention  shown 
us  by  "she  rebels,"  and  that  in 
a  "loyal"  (V)  State,  could  not  la^t 
long.  So  as  soon  as  the  men  could 
possibly  bear  moving,  they  were 
sent  off  to  the  regular  hospital  in 
the  cities,  or  to  one  of  the  various 
prisons  in  the  North,  where  no 
voice  of  sympathy  could  reach 
them. 

One  of  the  most  villainous  acts 
of  our  keepers,  while  at  the  Col- 
lege Hospital — besides  the  insults 
offered  the  ladies — was  this  :  when 
our  men  were  brought  to  the  build- 
ing, all  of  them  being  wounded, 
were  more  or  less  covered  with 
blood  and  dirt,  and  the  ladies 
from  Baltimore  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  sympathizer,  who 
lived  near,  to  have  all  the  washing 
done  that  would  be  needed  at  the 
hospital,  and  they  would  pay  for 
it.  As  soon  as  the  yaukees  found 
out  this  was  being  done,  they 
stopped  it,  making  many  of  the 
men  who  were  unable  to  obtain  a 
change  of  under-clothing,  lie  for 
weeks  in  clothing  covered  with  a 
mass  of  putrid  blood.  After  our 
friends  came,  the  majority  of  us 
got  at  least  a  part  of  a  change  of 
clothing,  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  there  were  over  ten  thousand 
to  supply,  and  that  through  a 
pretty  strict  blockade. 

I  received  hat,  shoes,  handker- 
chiels,  brush,  combs,  &c.,  in  ad- 
dition to  under-clothing,  and  when 
it  came  my  time  to  leave,  I  felt  like 
I  was  equipped  for  a  whole  cam- 
paign. The  day  before  I  was  sent 
off,  I  Avas  notified  that  I  would 
leave  on  the  morrow.  One  would 
ask,  "  have  you  a  tooth-brush  V — 
You  had  better  take  another,  and 
a  comb- or  hair  brush  ;  take  this 
and  give  it  to  some  friend  you 
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meet,  who  has  none  ;  and  this 
bunch  of  segars,  perhaps  you  will 
feel  strong  enough  to  smoke  on  the 
way  ;  and  this  cologne  or  bay-wa- 
ter, I  am  sure  it  will  refresh 
you,  should  you  feel  sick. "  Could 
such  kindness  be  surpassed  ?  But 
where  were  we  going  ?  To  be  ex- 
changed of  course,  that  was  in- 
varialDly  the  answer  every  yankee 
would  give  a  prisoner,  whenever 


he  was  to  be  moved  anywhere,  and 
asked  where  he  was  to  be  sent.  At 
last  the  day  came  ;  we  were  put  in 
a  lot  of  box  cars,  as  thick  as  we 
could  lie  upon  the  floor,  bade  adieu 
to  our  friends,  promised  to  write 
often,  and  the  train  started.  In 
my  diary  I  find  entered  :  ''July 
25th.  To-day  we  left  Gettysburg 
for ." 


TO   BB   CONTINUED. 


THE    HAVERSACK. 


Another  of  the  "  Six  Heroes  of 
Petersburg,"  belongs  to  the  old 
North  State  !  A  goodly  propor- 
tion for  so  loyal  a  State.  From 
Byhalia,  Mississippi,  we  learn 
that  this  fourth  hero  was  private 
Wm.  Guftey,  lately  of  company 
K,  49th  'N.  C.  regiment,  now  of 
the  loyal  and  true  county  of  Gas- 
ton, N.  C. 

Capt.  T.  J.  Adams  writes  tons: 
"Private  Wm.  Guffey,  of  my  com- 
pany, while  rubbing  up  his  '  field 
piece,'  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
his  rifle,  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  it  smashed  up  by  a  mortar 
shell.  He  was  more  enraged  than 
frightened  by  the  occurrence,  and 
uttered  a  very  uncomplimentary 
expression  against  the  whole  yan- 
kee race.  When  seeing  the  shell 
with  the  fuse  burning  rapidly,  and 
almost  ready  to  explode  the  dread- 
ful missile,  he  cried  out — '  Why, 
there's  the  darned  old  thing  frying 
now, '  and  immediately  seizing  it, 
he  threw  it  over  the  works." 

There  is  a  big  bomb-shell  ' '  rol  1- 
ing  around  loose  "  in  our  noble 
State,  threatening  to  blow  her 
back  into  a  territorial  condition. 
Since  our  gallant  soldiers  have 
been  so  expert  in  throwing  over- 
board mischievous  projectiles,  can 
no  one  toss  out  of  the  trenches 
this    fizzing,    frying,    incendiary 


shell  ?  After  all,  the  hissing, 
sputtering  "old  thing"  may  not 
be  a  bomb-shell,  but  only  a  North 
Carolina  pumpkin,  with  a  very 
fussy,  but  very  harmless,  fuze 
stuck  in  it.  If  so,  'tis  fitter  to 
feed  swine  than  to  frighten  the 
heroes  of  Petersburg. 

Prom  Natchez,  Mississippi,  we 
get  the  next  anecdote  : 

As  a  Cavalry  courier  was  dash- 
ing along  the  Winchester  turnpike, 
after  the  bloody  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg,  he  was  suddenly  halted  by 
a  bare-foot  infantry  soldier,  who, 
looking  curiously  at  his  big  spurs, 
said — "excuse  me,  Mr.  Cavalry- 
man, but  it  is  my  duty  to  warn 
you  not  to  ride  upon  this  here 
road."  "  Why  should  I  not  ride 
on  this  road  ?"  replied  the  gay 
trooper.  "Well,  you  see,"  an- 
swered the  footman,  "it  is  all 
along  of  the  intrust  I  feels  in  you, 
for  you  see  the  old  General  (Lee) 
has  offered  a  thousand  dollars  to 
any  feller  who  will  find  a  dead 
man  with  spurs  on,  and  I  was 
kinder  'fraid  some  rascal  would 
knock  you  over  to  get  the  money." 
The  bold  dragoon  evinced,  by  lan- 
guage more  energetic  than  Ches- 
terfieldian,  his  gratitude  for  the 
well-meant  kindness. 

On  another  occasion,  a  trooper 
passed  by  and  saw  a  foot  soldier 
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earnestly  examining  his  shirt.  On 
forced  marches  and  with  few 
changes  of  clothing,  this  occupa- 
tion was,  alas  !  but  too  often  neces- 
sary, from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral to  the  private.  In  camp,  it 
was  called  "skirmish  drill,"  but 
received  from  a  charming  lady  the 
more  euphonious  name  of  "read- 
ing linen.'"  The  cavalryman 
shoutsd — "  Hallo,  web-foot,  what 
are  you  doing  ?"  "  Well,  you 
s^e, "  replied  the  footman,  point- 
ing to  an  oil-cloth  hanging  over 
his  head,  "  I've  histed  the  black 
flag,  and  been  a  tryin'  to  kill  all 
these  critters,  butthey  are  jist  like 
the  yankees,  the  more  on  'em  you 
kill,  they  more  on  'em  is  left.  So 
I'll  jist  parole  the  balance  on  'em, 
and  let  'em  go."  So  saying,  he 
picked  up  his  oil-cloth,  threw 
away  his  shirt  and  marched  on, 
trusting  to  the  next  battle  to  sup- 
ply him  with  an  articl?,  which 
needed  no  black  flag  hoisted  over 
it.  w.  J. 

Our  kind  friend,  T.  H.  B.  M., 
of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 
furnishes  the  next  three  incidents: 

William  McG.,  of  36th  Virginia 
Infantry,  was  a  good  shot.  At  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  Bill  saw  a 
yankee's  head  peering  above  a 
stump;  pointing  his  gun  in  that 
direction  he  tired.  The  yankee 
remained  with  his  gun  leveled 
across  the  stump.  Bill  re-loaded, 
fired,  once,  twice,  thrice,  four 
times,  with  the  same  result.  Turn- 
ing to  his  brother,  he  said — "Char- 
ley, do  you  see  that  yankee  behind 
that  stump  ?  1  have  fired  five 
shots  at  his  head,  and  cannot 
make  him  withdraw  it.  You  give 
him  a  shot."  Just  then  the  line 
was  advanced,  and  Bill  made  for 
the  stump.  The  yankee  still  held 
his  position,  with  fii-e  holes  in  his 
cranium-.  "  Bill  "  sleeps  with 
many  of  his  comrades  in  the  valley 
of  Virginia. 

Private  A.  C.  Stowe,  of  N.  II. 
Rang(>rs,  now  numbered  with  the 
Confederate  dead,  was  noted   for 


his  coolness  in  battle  and  his  ec- 
centricities. After  firing,  he  al- 
ways looked  intently  at  the  object 
of  his  aim;  in  giving  his  reasons 
therefor  he  said — "  If  I  can  see 
which  way  they  dodge,  I  will  know 
how  to  shoot  next  time." 

There  was  brought  before  the 
Examining  Board  of  our  brigade 
an  individual,  who  claimed  ex- 
emption on  account  of  deafness. 
This  individual  prided  himself  on 
his  skill  with  the  violin.  After 
being  complimented  highly  by  the 
Board,  he  was  asked  if  he  could 
tune  a  violin  as  well  as  he  could 
play  on  one.  Elated  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Board,  he  as- 
sured them  he  could:    he  was 

assigned  to  dut}'.        T.  n.  b.  m. 

Sergeant  P — ,  was    placed    on 

provost    duty    at    .      Most 

faithfully  did  he  serve,  and  very 
successful  was  he  in  breaking  bot- 
tles and  demijohns,  and  in  knock- 
ing in  the  heads  of  barrels  full  of 
the  juice  of  corn,  rye,  apples  and 
peaches.  But  very  disagreeable 
was  the  task  to  the  honest  soldier, 
and  the  fumes  of  the  broken  ves- 
sels brought  up  almost  maddening 
recollections  of  the  old  cellar  un- 
der the  store  at  home,  now  all  left 
to  his  lucky  partner.  He  wrote  to 
this  friend  a  most  touching  ac- 
count of  the  struggle  between  duty 
and  inclination.  "The  old  ballad 
came  up  to  his  remembrance, 
"  water,  water  every  where,  but 
not  a  drop  to  drink."  In  his  worse 
than  shipwrecked  condition,  it  was 
"  liquor,  liquor  all  around,  but  not 
a  gill  for  me."  He  ended  his  pa- 
thetic letter  by  a  gentle  hint  to  his 
partner  about  his  visits  to  the  cel- 
lar aforesaid;  "  in  short,  my  dear 
friend,  I  have  reached  such  a  point 
of  extreme  thirst  that  I  would  give 
five  dollars  in  gold  for  a  single 
smell  of  your  breath."  Honor  to 
the  brave  man,  who  so  conscien- 
tiously performed  his  duty  in  such 
a  season  of  drought. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  General ,  to  put  Irish  sol- 
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met^'fio  jtllKfti -tfe©  '  ComttitRSHty  Taxless,  ot  rtheir;  cterse,  and  :how 
JftiUorg;  "  AFMtitUfer  he thowgh'Uh^t  ttey  wfept  aiadprbfessediptiiitence, 
ilit^y  felt/itMIrtespottSibtlitymore  andt  raadeeairnest  vowstof  future 
tbd-n  '  'o^ttet*  'sHTdiers,  when  'on  ^od  conduct.  I'.ew  cauld  read 
cmird,  bfthat  they  vvoitld  keep-a  the  thrilling  stoTy,  without  being 
•hi^i^e  Jiealofts  watftii  (Sver  an* Jtvtiole  moved  hjiiiti'  We  had  some:  few 
they  lovedVSOi"WeU^  we'dO^^flOt  'doubts; 'cateaai some  of  the  minor 
know,  we  only  know  the  fact  that  .'detailsjand Minqtiired  tboi  paa'tmu- 
^l^'MlWkys  fchoSe  IriShme'ft'far  this  ^lars  of:our:clerk,i::Mj;.  EUiss  of  the 
■"^'fSial'  sM-'^ice: ■'*  Soillei'ftM  ''=co«i-  4th  Georgia la'egimsnls,  who:.  had 
^¥ades  iiiay'  I'ehiember  vhOw-'Cfne  ^teen  ;a  vvoundEd  pmoiier,,at  the 
'Peter  ML-l'ntyrfe','''bya' ■^ii^rtto'a^'ti-se  time  ami  iplatce  'indiGated^i  i^He 
*bf  hi^'bifymtet,  kept  off- a  t-kid 'n|5@n  iKW^d  thatMiV' iLinJcoitedid  uotsEome 
^^ome-'Mexidanliiiiior  iw  'the'black  ;iGloseri*o;them  tha/w.-three  hundmd 
''ft)rt--*t  Mtytitei^ey ;  and-hbw  'the  yurd^^^and  tliaifefthenneariestap- 
'saiiiePetcr,'  \Vhi'ri' his  tout  ^^f  duty  proach  to  an  intercbang©'of  se*irti- 
•WaS%v6rV.foined  liitosdWli  a  ikime  ments  was  when  some  of  the  least 
Mect^ssful*  fdi'ay  upon'''the  teaiaie  '•^V<ouhd«d^t2}?ii@d  out tabim^-f'^Hal- 
y-^i\iij¥^SJJ '''■'■'>  ■"^i''  '*-'i'  '^-i^'"^'  '^--^f-  tMb,  OM  Aitoe^il^t  us'haw  atecM^of 
,-;K'r  jur:  hiii-  vtiffiMiu  rn;  ai^  nati  itybw^h^tAL'"'''-  Mr.  ^Lv  rode  Jon.  ttfid 
; ij ■, V  t «'D(j.^(yi!t:  i\«epiK>Uve  ^^Wy^ttkees  fehB'  lock  of  hlaiiv  t^  'regret  to Jsay , 
liifyohiWirtey  ?*''  disked  ft>'i*ebel<Plit  'Was  lii9tgi^^e®v  Howevefri,  the  Wish 
■'6f  tt  :tJ.''S.  prisoner.  ''''I''gU^ss -to- get^  it; ishOwed  kind  feeling,  a'hd 
'  M'^re' '  'be, "  rV^iiJUed  the  oth^r  Ttij,h  'Was  a* ' '  s  uffictea-t  ■  grou  nd  *  fat  the 
-'^  twang,  whiyh  O.  W;-'  Holiiifes  beautiful  myth,  attout  tears" sand 
'wdUld  ha'V'e'i'eeOgftised,  btiti'whifch!s;^eni*en<jejf'  -'^  ;!/;;(.;.  i  ;?o: 
^'Patri^' seehted'not' to- r6gard^^as-i"'  if-nnr      -ri-ii-^;-,      -ia'TtM 

■-distirifcti^^e.  i'^'«0:fo'ey*tait*t''al}?''be  »■>-  A^'  th^f  soldierU ^bf-Eeci'S  %0if^8 
'horsfe-ttiai'ors ■  '  ^a^d ^  co w-»JliajOrs "'^vere  '%ading ^ftfong'  thtidiigh  ' the 
'''tMti,»'contitt>uedPat.  ; -^^^WhM'be  ^♦^'^luyh'"  ?iffei*the^l)attfe  of^ 
^  they'?-"  asked  HTonatha»,'^(;no%';yet'-tonVill«,^'a  "citiz^  r'odfe!'by'ttti''an 
t-b¥biher  ■3'(Mm'bmn.)  ^''Och;  that's  ■anatotwy^  -of 'a  liorise^  all-ieOvBtfed 
•What  th^'i'ibfeOfscall  thei  cfudrfeh^tr-  over  Iffthi'mlM^,  afld  With' tall;  tfnd 
^'■fii'astfei**  ai4d  co'mmtssai-ieS-''t'WiKig  ■  'riiane  matted '  up  ■  "with  ■  bur^';and 
-'i*ohnd','pretetidihg  togetife'clothes  Spanish  needles.  A' sOldier  accos- 
- a^d^^ratidJiy i ■ ' *  Paith^-me  boy,' yOu : -led  the  sorry  IkjOMng  i-ider' Of ^ 'the 
V^ankfeeS'  ftiU^t  be  after '  foUowihg  pitiable  pohy,'aiid^baiitMyed  Mmfor 
^■tifte  sartoe'trade,''fbi:divil;a/'Ofte 'do.iaipiurehase.^  ■  ,.:o>iii.;[" 

^Hte  ever  catch;'"''  '^' There  ibelotsu     goMia-.   'How   mtttiM  -Win'-'^u 
of '  AttiericahS  ift  otit  ariiiy,  I 't)e  take  for  your  hors^;? ' 
'an  American  toyself,''^'  said 'Jo-Ba-  -  •  Gitizefi.  ■*  Five  hTsudriSd' dollars. 
'than.-     ■-'^Arid  d;o^  yoti  tachc'them"  ;■  Soldiet.     Agreed  !• 'gi vie  me  tlie 
^'alltofMkdutch?^' '"No."  '^Well  chargpr.      ..  ''''■'■'    ^^\ -'' 

'thin,'  *me'  jewel,  you'tache  thl^mi''  CibTzefci;=  'Whei^e's  yoi^r'inoney  ? 
"■a'H- to  be'siiiart?'  thiny"for'I  Mver  Soldier.'  We  donf'ba^e  any' of 
■■*iaid  the  two  eyes  uptoh  ayankee  that  kind  of  thing  in  oul?"atiny. — 
'■•:.afor<?.'"  ■'-'■  '  '■  '  ''"'■'  '■  -'**  r -But  r  have  two  years'' pay  diienie, 
'niW:\  -n'\  ■:::^i:;  -h.  u  .wa  acv  V'ji,ti(j  v.^)j|;  gjve-  that'  for  the"War 
i'i    Afterthe' battle  of  Sharps%Wpg,   steed.      '•■■''  '■''•'    ' '  '-     riMi 

■■'^the']Niorthern  papers  contairi(^d  "a       Citizen.     I'd  rather    hav(^.,  the 
■most  affecting'acCouWt  k)f 'ah  inter-' mOriey.-      ',  '     ;.;■■•  i*"       n 
•'■viewbe'tWe^'M?. 'Bihcoin  aiildthe       goTdier.  ■' And'T'd'rJtttier  Kaye 
-rebel  wounded,  Who  "had  been- 'ta-' the  hbrset''    ''     ""  >'  ■  ■ 

ken  tJ^feo^ersi'  IttOld  how kiiidly  '■  Citizen.  Yoii'tQ 'just'  joking.— 
"headdrey^d  these  deluded' Wi:e%h-  They  woiit  let  an' 'infantry  soldier 
^«8jandpointedout't0theih  th^'sm-  rfde"    '  "'        ''     ''"' 
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Soldier.  Bless  your  soul  1  I 
never  thought  of  riding  that  thing. 
I  only  wanted  it  to  cheer  me  up. 

Citizen.  How  could  my  horse 
do  that  y 

Soldier.  Well,  I  thought  of  try- 
ing to  drive  him  along,  so  that  1 
might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing 
something  dirtier,  powrer  and 
meaner  looking  than  myself  ! 

The  citizen  was  not  patriotic 
enough  to  part  with  his  horse, 
from  the  laudable  motive  of  com- 
forting a  soldier,  and  poor  Jack 
was  left  without  his  anticipa- 
ted consolation. 

General  Taylor  landed  at  Corpus 
Ohristi  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
with  a  portion  of  the  3d  and  4th 
infantry,  and  Bragg's  battery  with- 
out guns.  Learning  that  the 
Mexicans  were  about  to  advance 
upon  him,  he  began  to  throw  up 
some  earthworks  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Larned,  as  the 
acting  engineer  ofiicer.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the 
sui  rellected  from  the  bay  the 
shells  and  the  sand,  peeled  most 
unmercifully,  the  skin  off  from  the 
lips  and  noses  of  the  soldiers,  toil- 
ing away  at  the  intrenchments. — 
There  are  those  still  living,  who 
will  recollect  a  conversation  be- 
tween two  Irishmen  in  a  fatigue 
party,  under  Lieutenant  George 
H.  Thomas,  the  loyal  Virginian, 
who  became  a  Major  General  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

Dennis.  Do  you  know,  Pat,  me 
boy,  how  many  skins  a  mon  has 
on  his  nose  ? 

Patrick.  No.  What  do  you 
mane  by  the  likes  of  that  ? 

Dennis.  Well,  you  see,  I've 
paled  (peeled)  otl  three  afore  this, 
and  I  Jist  wanted  to  know  how 
many  more  were  a  comin  I 

The  South  has  been  peeled  of 
the  Confederacy.  She  has  bnen 
peeled  of  her  negroes.  She  has 
]>een  peeled  of  her  currency.  The 
Haversack,  like  poor  Denin's, 
ivaats   to  know  how  many  more 


skinnings  are  a  coming.  May  our 
pe(V">le  have  strength  given  them, 
to  look  forward  to  the  next  peel- 
ing, with  the  imperturbable  good 
humor  of  Dennis  Mahoney,  and 
regard  it  simply  as  an  interesting 
question  in  physiology. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  invasion 
of  Maryland,  there  was  no  more 
loyal  city  than  Frederick.  The 
Dixie  soldiers  were  often  treated 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  and 
"My  Maryland"  lost  half  its 
sweetness  to  their  ears.  All  the 
"Army  of  ISTorthern  Virginia," 
will  remember  a  Southern  major, 
with  a  long  white  beard.  Chester- 
field was  not  more  distinguished 
than  he  for  urbanity  and  courtesy. 
His  bearing  towards  the  ladies  was 
more  than  courtly,  it  was  pro- 
foundly deferential.  Well,  as  the 
grey  coats  filed  through  the  loyal 
city,  the  good  major,  seated  on 
his  horse  in  the  principal  square, 
cheered  each  tattered  fiag  as  it 
passed  by,  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner.  At  length,  made  hoarse 
and  thirsty  by  his  vociferations  on 
that  sultry  day,  he  rode  up  to  a 
window  and  in  his  blandest  tones 
asked  a  lady  looking  out  of  it,  for 
a  glass  of  water.  She  had  been 
watching  him  for  some  time,  with 
intense  vexation  depicted  in  her 
face.  But  of  this,  he  was  happily  J 
ignorant.  "No,"  replied  she,  | 
"  you  hoary-headed  rebel,  1  would 
not  give  you  a  drop,  unless  I 
thought  'twould  choke  you. "  Im- 
agine the  feelings  of  the  politest  ■ 
man  in  the  army  at  a  rebuft,  which 
was  all  the  more  galling  as  there 
was  no  youth  and  beauty  to  palli- 
ate the  rudeness.  The  town  was  J 
full  of  lovely  girls,  but  this  lady  | 
was  not  of  their  order.  For  some  | 
moments,  the  major  looked  as  1 
though  struck  by  a  shell,  but  re-  »•/ 
covering  himself,  he  raided  his  cap, 
made  the  lady  a  low  how  and  in 
his  sweetest  and  gentlest  tones, 
said,  "  Madam,  your  ugliness  ex- 
cuses your  want  (if  politeness." — 
There  was  a  look  from  the  eyes  iu 
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that    window.      Were    you    ever 
near  a  flash  of  lightning  i* 

E.  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Seguin, 
Texas,  corrects  a  mistake  in  the 
^November  nuaiber  of  the  Haver- 
jKick.  He  says  it  was  the  Pirst, 
and  not  the  Fourth  Texas,  which 
lost  its  flag  at  iSharpsburg.  The 
loss  of  (he  flag,  under  the  circum- 
etances,  was  far  more  honorable 
than  to  have  saved  it.  The  loss 
was  due  to  trying  to  keep  it  on  the 
field,  against  odds  of  ten  to  one. 
However,  we  do  not  wish  to  mis- 
represent the  gallant  Fourth,  and 
accordingly,  the  Haversack  goes 
forth  corrected. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Wilson  brings 
up  an  incident  of  the  tirst  day's 
fight  at  Sharpsbvirg,  whicli  had 
almost  escaped  us.  The  writer  of 
this  placed  a  battery  on  a  hill  to 
the  right  of  Hood,  to  aid  him  in 
meeting  the  enemy's  attack. — 
Finding  the  attack  more  formida- 
ble than  at  first  expected,  he 
brought  up  two  or  three  moie bat- 
teries farther  to  the  right,  and  re- 
mained until  the  firing  ceased, 
probably  an  hour  after  dark.  As 
he  rode  back  to  his  own  command, 
he  was  called  by  name  by  a  soldier 
conducting  a  prisoner.  "What 
shall  I  do  with  this  yankee,  sir  V" 
"  Where  did  you  get  him  V" — 
"AVell,  you  see,  I  didn't  wake 
when  our  men  retreated  from  the 
mountain  the  other  night.  When 
I  awoke,  'twas  broad  daylight, 
and  I  found  myself  all  alone. — 
Soon  this  yankee  came  creeping 
through  the  bushes.  I  drew  a 
bead  vipon  him  and  told  him  to 
come  with  me,  and  he  ccmw?." — 
"  Where  have  you  been  for  the 
last  three  daysV"  "Well,  I've 
been  flankwg  around  generally,  to 
ket'p  out  of  the  way  of  the  yankee 
cavalry." 

The  incident  is  very  remarkable, 
but  it  is  entirely  authentic.  I  did 
not  know  the  soldier,  but  he  knew 
ime  in  the  dark,  and  that  removes 
I  the  Ruspieion,  which  has  sometimes 
oecurred  that  he  was  one  of  Mg- 


Clellan's  scouts.  Perhaps,  some 
of  our  readers  can  give  the  name 
of  the  gallant  man.  It  should  be- 
long to  history. 

The  next  anecdote  comes  from 
Oxford,  N.  C,  and  as  it  is  an  an- 
ecdote merely,  and  not  an  incident 
of  heroism,  we  give  it  a  place, 
though  not  accompanied  by  any 
name.  We  would  here  say  that 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  publi- 
cation without  a  responsible  name^ 
and  'twill  be  the  last.  Our  sol- 
dier friends  must  give  us  their 
names  and  regiments.  We  want 
the  Haversack  to  contain  fact  and 
not  fiction.  And  should  our  re- 
cord be  questioned,  at  any  time, 
we  wish  to  set  ourselves  right  be- 
fore the  public. 

Burnt  them  up.— During  the 
reti'eat  of  the  Confederates 
through  South  Carolina,  sergeant 
McD — ,  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina, was  sent  on  detail  to  the 
town  of  M — ,  where  a  regiment  of 
home  guards  were  stationed. — 
These  valorous  heroes,  seeing  a 
soldier  from  the  front,  gathered 
around  hira,  eagerly  enquiring  the 
news.  "  2^ews  V"  says  Mack, 
solemnly,  "  I  believe  there  is  none. 
Yes,  there  is  a  little  too,  but  it's 
notof  much  importance  ;  old  Har- 
dee burnt  lip  a  regiment  of  home 
guards  at  Florence  the  other  day, 
to  lieep  them  from  falling  into  the 
enemy'' s  ftcmcZy."  Mack  walked 
coolly  on,  and  no  more  questions 
were  asked. 

A  gallant  cavalry  officer,  who 
is  said  to  have  made  the  last 
charge  for  the  lost  cause,  sends  us 
the  next  anecdote  from  Newnan, 
Georgia.  He  writes  that  he  has 
been  oflf  on  a  courting  expedition 
to  Carolina,  but  for  two  whole 
days  forgot  his  lady-love,  while 
reading  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Haversack.  As  we  nlwivys  advo- 
cated the  marriage  of  soldiers,  we 
are  sorry  to  learn  this,  and  hope 
that  the  fair  lady  has  not  sacked 
him  for  his  want  of  appreciation 
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of  her  charm's,  dm-itl^' th6sfe<-'tWo 
neglectful  days.  :>!■;'•;..;>: 

After  Sherman,  With^Ms  &6£}t<«f 

4e,structiy;es,  svvrept,throi,igl>  l^por- 
gia,  the  originally  poor  couniie^jQf 
t^j^iyeu,  Eilingham,  a^di^iiUiji^^ek, 
were,  in  the  fullest  sense.,o,^-,t,l^at-r 
t^  pldiers,|(|i>ia^>feful— l^rnij^;^^^ 
out."  .  What  t'h,^.  thrae  iiiJ^^i- 
ryjcpluinns  pf,  the  ai^p}i7J!i;ing,ieft, 
Ki)patriek,,,,tli,e  tqrft^3|i^2fijjqy,/;]^r 
Slicrui^,n,  trieji  to- destroy^-;  .wi:^8[t 
/M3,|;n^mplcd  undtir  fo6^,tKl^«el^i^\s 
Ijal^f'Clad,    half-s,i^iTecl  .,f^^lU^J;J;^rs 

and  -h 0 rsiis. .;, ,. .anfl ,  th e " ' ', ^',hj,&, ' '  j^s 
t%;  boys  iissd  to  call  them,  qid  giii^ 
y.9pnig,,.wej:e,,  in  ,good  .e-iiria'^L^,  in 
a'  f^air  way  to  '■''go^^^^;,'tf^  ^^ 
want  of  something  for  the  •'uiiier 
manj"'  One  eyeniirg,iwhitep:ybur 
O0rrespo.n(dont  was  e?n  roufe ;tV.qim 
Sister's  Ferry  to  tlve  »fi)iiitfrh'(Of 
Brier  Greek,  after  a  siteameivln 
which  to  cross  Allan's  dfi«risio,i|;  to 
the  Carolina  side^  he  sa&v,i,©aih0 
road-side,  a  long,  leaucrlankpiao- 
tern-jawedj  tallow-faicrod,  osHilt- 
eating,  tran&parent,  musquitoUle- 
fying,  gopher-loving  yoiith,(«aem- 
iDgly  about  tweh-^e  y^ars  of  age?  and 
with  a  voice  aboutasshr^llij.as  tbe 
treble  of  a  Scotch  bagrpipei,;  wijtii 
great  energy  and  all  thij)  SjfcTclngth 
h© was  master  of,  turning  aervotis- 
ly  the  light-  gray  -earthy  witbvja 
wooden  epade  made  fan/thiBt  pur- 
pose. You  may  imagine  itjiaticl 
was  curious  to  know  whcrt  he'was 
about,  for  there  was  notMagl'hat 
I  could  sec  to  dig  for  but  pine 
foots,  and,  I  did  not  thifefe-tlicciti- 
:^fens  could  be  redocee}"  to!"feuch 
straights  for  food.  '  '  jc  oj-.  r  i 
'  Soldier-like,  I  did  nbt  Itt'Mtfttc 
to  question  him,  in  regard 'l)d-lii's 
work,  atd  asked  him  plUihlyw-hat 
h6  was  doing.  In  'his  ^rill, 
bracked  voice,  he  fairly  streamed 
-^"  Can't  you  see,  mister',  I'm  d'lg- 
gin'  a  hoel."        '  '' '  i">  ■'" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "  m^  lad,  T  cati ; 
but  what  are  you  diggirigVaftfel*  ?" 
intending,  if  my  ftar.s'w(^t'e'v6»'i- 
fted,  and  he  was  in  rfealitif  after 


pVA'e  rools,  to"|?ive  Miti^'the  oi^M- 
tents  of  my 'haversack-  Vvhieh  were 


J '.  Bo ;j joi^,  think,;,,you?li  cafcch 
l^^ifi.V"'J.,ye'ntur^'  to  .^sk,,,  ^^Jt^ia 
ilvfie,  heM)aid._.his  W()QJden..spa^ 
<Jp?^vai3d.tfljcjjpd  fAill3P99  >iW, 
(,tli^;.,|)fis).  tj,i;^ft  lift  %a  dongfj^o 
aiirnigjihe cun|il:(,}  his^^§,llq'\v fgf^e: 
^  /^(jyasj/iglppk  ^rsup'rij;  111/3  (Cp^u- 
te^pt,  as, ..if  Sotyif^y,  ji^pirancgjOf 
gQ{jl>;ir  hunting,  a^ul  ,his  destj|.,ute 
qyadi  i^o^ij'jjtnci  ,^ljije|ii%,F;iy  |ecl;  -vvfi^b 
9.Ujriea-;j";4ii}, ,,  9,jijl  ■  .i|.p t u r.ijied , ■^,^'o§e, 
"Ketch  him,  h — \i^^.pxt^g^{^^],.^t^o 
ketch  him,,.w.e'reAut  0'  meat.',',' 

(-f-fWe^'tiMrdarfe^Mle^'-at  a  depot 
to  GiiPrgiH^I"give''an'  acemmt'ttti' ia 
■^ery  [  appr*fecialf vd-'crc^wd'--  'i(if  -the 
^tjr^t<isei'©f  tlie  ■  eiftfemy's  (JKttlp!»at 
Ceda^'Oreek; Vby»the  ffPops  uRd«!r 
Ra'rly  V  ktid' t of  ^  their  laWn'-sUbsie- 
(^uent 'defeat  aMl  ubter  rout,  mv 
the  isame  klay:  '  '"'We  tdk  theyan- 
kee^'C'n  a'lSiiddeh'jist'^t  -daylight, 
awd-tun  ''ein  out'h' that<  cam'paj'i- 
Jerusai'^m  !■  h6w  '^hey  did  i^n'jist 
llk^' -¥rtbbits*  'atid  tlve  <b0ys  aJter 
UheiiW'l  Th^y^#o^  Sio  fekeeredi  they 
did-ii't  stopi^tP'shPot  at  us.  ■  W'«nt 
thal'igood  thihgb  in  t'hem  yankee 
catiip^*t  You  liette^''beU0VP'inc. 
tfear  wAr'j' cheese,;  and"herrjti,i  and 
iliac't*©!,  afad  coffee,  ahd'bootsy  ami 
iajiih  rubber  fixi^s.'-'  'T  Wai^'the 
big«e'sf'storeI''ev#'i:''sce.  'I' fairly 
eat"till  liAvarMdk.  'Then  I  lie?d 
do'#ii'^^tnd  tuk'  a  na^v  ■'  I  hadn't  got 
half  sleep  'nuff;'i*pi^hen;T  hettrto'the 
boySa  h'pillei'^hg  '*'thc  yatikees  t" 
I  kin'der  rubbf'd'  my-feyes,  iind^tJhar 
War  the  taTikefc"  <-av?c"lf«y  a  cwhln' 
^h6re  'tiuif,  the'hbfsv's  snPrtin'  and 
eavtirtelV '  an  d  llie  y aii  ki-^f,  oueses  'a 
whobjiiii*'  arid  a  hoWcriVi';  ■  I  had 
four  par  of  cavalry  boots  '  round 
jfly'  ti^^t','  Wfieti  ;.t  lld'd'dftwii  to 
sleep.  Gri^'fbf  iiie,  one  fo>'  daddy, 
one  fb?  Bil!  attdTi-ne  fi)r Sato';  Bill 
ahdSam  fd  my  brothers,  you  kno'sr. 
But  ^■Wii' I  Sde  thii  vatifti^s  a/  com- 
in',  sez  {■''tP''ftiysylf,'-«ez  I,'  *tlw«e 
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'jy^^F  onef,rfiar,^ii/a,.p,%n..|',i/uk  tp 

Kun^ift^  to  the^wayc  J,rup.  '  J^  Iqc^- 
e^  j:ound*§j]f|i§ee;a  yankqe  g,;cpj]aj- 

(g^ttjn;f  i|Enif(^  ■;i-aise4:  «5>(?  to '  ^  ic|5jr^^ 
j^iiiqa^.  rljGould  feet,;f,lie;h^i.,^' 
fmiiOith.^,  hpcse'^s  mou tja -  fv , Talowi^' 
Qfl5  me^jiil;^©:,  a  sf^^ui  rjingine.'^r^ 
jf  Why;  |ida't,yoiJ;sIiqptvtbie  yag,- 
ke,e.J¥?^  -asked ;,one'pf  -the";  excit;^! 
Qipw,4.,t;"  Stranger^, rlipp-  ,-kin  Va 
m^n  ^^oot  witli  nary  a.  gvju.:  -  J)b 
ytjjij^thirik.when  I,.starte(d  ar^'^t- 
ii\T^'>y]i  tot,ed  that  gufi,,^vj.th  }i:j^,?-^ 
I^My-ia  tip>e.  I  never  .thought 
Vrj^Rst^f  my  gun.,  jNa,  strangej^, 
Jii  didn't  jshoot  that  yankeiifp- 
3{,  jigl^j  th.i?f^vye,d  Bill's^  boots  ajtihis 
li§ad,  ^,nd  the  feller  stopjiedito  git 
'lew-jy  J?.w]n't  I ,  heel  it  thc^n'?,  B|i,;t 
hjecwos  aconiin'  agin,  a,nd  l.slii^fl 
§ani?s,boot&  at  him,  and  he  sfo|)- 
ig§(lJor  'em  tpo, ,,  Stiz.  I  to  my,self, 
e§z  I,,.'.I'll  ^five  your  b  lots,  dad- 
dy.'; .,iBut  that,  perseyerin'  yan- 
kfi^iWas  a  coniin'  agin,  and  <ia^- 
4iS:'s  l?Qpts.  liad.to  ,go  too,  I  ;\yar 
ggittip-'  powerful  weak  lil?^, ,  a,nd 
ey^rything  about  me  feeled,,^i,^der 
4eayy,:  So, as, I  run,!  poked  my 
t^and/rin  my  pocket,  tuk  out,  my 
^nife^jand  screw-driver,  and  wipei^, 
and  iny  last  chaw  tobaccer,  whi<ih 
I^jll  i^ykes  gin  me,  and  I  throvy^ed 
'^|ft  all  away-  ,  But. that aggravat- 
iij'/blfVel^  horse  was;  a  bio  win,'  his 
sjteq,n^  on  nie, agin,  and  hadn't  thar 
been- some  bushes  thar,  I'd  ajgone 
XJ^i),-(Sa,rtin.;  The  yankee  s,topp^d  ;a5t 
i%%v^  bushe^,  hni  I  didn'':tf,r  ,^^n- 
ti^T^en.,  I  wqnld  have  been.ruiininj' 
y^t'si  hadn't  l)een  for  an  acciTclie^.V 
'{j'^Vhat;  was  that?"  inquifed  a 
lijstenjer.  ,-"  Well,  as,  I  war.^a  Vu(Qr 
nin?Y:I)niGt  one  of  pur  ,cay;9iliry 
c,pjiipiers,,and  he  coaxed  me  to  stop. ',' 
'AHow  did  he  do  that  V'  "  Well, 
he  Ji^t  said  that  he  war  sent  by  o^d 
^ttbai  to  stop  stragglers,  and  jbi^  piji 
a,pisjtQl  ^t.my.Jiead  ^i;i4i|S,\i^pr9 


gow^r/^^j^  and  sai^Lbe  would  blow 
nMr')V'§J"Srpi}t,.  f^  T  diidn'''t,atpp.«— 
,T%t  ,m|j;*:tlie,;  aeci-(ie«/,':geni;i^- 

f  M^thingo (seemed  tcy  exaifce  iMa 
i'<^^i^t'i|«l(iq.la«fht0r.  of  Jour  Bixie 
b6ys.,«^*:|iiueh  iafei  a  .<  tell  crowiiedl 
hj^f^'tifiieylir  the"  head : of 'some  ■poor 
^rkwder 'Cii^tliQ  conseaptiou.  uBut 
Wfeeii'JtliS?:  hair  of  tha-fc  headohaip- 
fiien«idi't<5^t)e  1-ed  j  >  'the  joombinatkin 
Wafs  ttfo  itf u eh  foj?;  their;  irebel  irisi- 
hlm^  aisd,  tliey  seemed,;  from  .their 
wiWi'io laughter-  and,-  ■  bolsberoos 
shouts,  to  be  half  frantic  Avithex- 
(^item^n,t.;,,,Everytliipg  that  tjebel 
iggqiijiiiiy  could  inveiat^y  of'  tj^^o 
Sjaucy^^'j^'tiie "impudent,  and  tlife 
't^vir]itui|V ,  would,  be  said  to  t]hie 
Mlb rtvii^^te  object,  of  their  spijie- 
uil  f!.|n,:  ipollege  bred  young  gen-' 
^iemehj!  serving  as  privates  in  the 
rants,,,, did  not  disdain  to  adopt 
tn;e  langiriage,  tones'  and  proriuii- 
qiatior^'iOf  the  uneducated,  in  ordi^r 
tgi  .ijia|ifj'  tKfir  sarcasms  the  more 
^.yi j'ng  ail cl  uuljearabie,  The  M- 
Ipiving  scene  wUl  be re,cbghi^eid'_P|y 
riiaiiy.^titl  living.;  ,  "'' / 

fj'er^y—"  Mister  J  is  there  any 
IjQi^ey,  ,in  that  bee-gum  on  j^our 
liea^i^.^I  ■^^fint  some  sweetniu' 
povyer fill  bad.  .  I  aint  had  a. drop 
sin'ceTjl^issed  Sally  Jones.^"  ,,  j  . 
\'^|l6nry— -"  I  say,  stranger,  doft^t 
yo(i;uever  Teel  nothing  cravvhng  in 
your  hair,  like  the  bees  was  gwirie 
to  swarm  ?" 

;  *T(!)M-£J>"-'  Boys^ .  you're  a  passel 
of  tojlg^'H  It's  a  stove-pipe  the  fel- 
led' hia^s  on  his  head,  and  not  a 
bee-gum.  Don't  you  see  the  fire 
blf^^n?  all  f oimd  his  head  ?' '    ■ 

•^ePifgfe—"  Mister,  I'm  the  rigi- 
rn^htwiicook,  and  am  real  tired 
Gilttiii''  and  totin'  wood  to  make 
th'6olness-pot  bilCi  and  we've  got 
ttofe'sidarndfest,  leatheriest,old  cow 
beef' how.  Won't  you  be  kind 
erlG«gh  'to  come  along  with  us, 
and -When  we're  too  tired  to  make 
the  flfei,' jist  stick  your  head  in  the 
wateit'and  make  the  old  pot  bile?" 

,i]E^r^,9i  Oxford,  Miss,  we  get  th^ 
inxi^^tj,^^  and  anbpdpte  foli,owing ,; 
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The  Rev.   John  H.   Miller,   of 

Ton  to  toe,  Miss.,  entered  the  Con- 
federate service,  as  captain  of  a 
very  fine  company  of  cavalry. — 
He  soon  rose  to  be  colonel.  But  in 
a  few  months,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Mississippi  to  a  re- 
sponsible civil  position  in  the  State. 
Some  months  afterward,  while 
riding  to  the  town  of  Ripley,  one 
Sabbath  morning,  to  preach,  he 
was  brutally  murdered  by  two 
men  in  federal  uniform,  and  rob- 
bed of  his  gold  watch,  spectacles, 
&c.,  «S:c. 

At  the  battle  of  Belmont,  in 
1861,  captain  Miller's  faithful  and 
pious  old  body  servant,  Sam,  after 
caparisoning  the  captain's  steed 
'Old  Ball,'  and  arranging  his 
commissary  affairs,  concluded  to 
seek  a  private  and  safe  place,  and 
pra}'  for  his  master,  the  boys,  and 
the  horse.  "While  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  under  the  bank 
of  the  river,  he  heard  a  great  noise, 
and  climbing  up  the  bank,  he  was 
horrified  to  see  the  captain  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  making  a 
furious  charge  on  the  federal  lines. 
As  soon  as  he  recovered  the  power 
of  utterance,  he  exclaimed — 
"  Now  jist  look  at  marse  John  ; 
did  you  ever  see  sich  a  fool,  run- 
ning right  into  dem  yankees,  and 
old  Ball  gwine  to  get  hurt,  sartin 
shore."  R. 

The  remainder  of  the  Haversack 
is  given  to  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  27th  North  Caroli- 
na regiment. 

The  writer  of  this  has  witnessed 
many  instances  of  individual  dar- 
ing and  gallantry  upon  the  bat- 
tle field,  displayed  by  men  of  dif- 
ferent temperaments,  and  disposi- 
tions :  some  impelled  by  impulse, 
or  a  reckless  indifference  or  insen- 
sibility to  danger  :  some,  by  a  con- 
scientious and  patriotic  sense  of 
duty  :  some,  by  pride,  sustained 
by  a  strong  will,  and  iron  nerve  : 
and  probably  some,  by  all  ©f  these 
causes  combined.  But  on  one  oc- 
casion, he  witnessed  an  instance 


which  forcibly  impressed  him  with 
the  support  given  by  implicit  faith 
in  God's  protecting  care.  Often 
has  his  admiration  been  elicited 
(though  not  himself  a  christian  by 
any  means)  by  the  modest,  unas- 
suming, yet  earnest  interest  evin- 
ced by  corporal  W.  C.  Story,  of 
Co.  B.,  27th  N.  C.  Infantry,  in  the 
mails  coming  to  that  regiment, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
applied  for  the  "  North  Carolina 
Presbyterian,"  "Christian  Obser- 
ver," "  Christian  Advocate,"  and 
all  religious  papers.  These  ke 
took  charge  of  and  distributed, 
(in  the  absence  of  a  chaplain)  t© 
the  different  companies.  At  other 
times,  he  could  be  seen  going 
around  among  the  men,  giving 
them  tracts,  and  other  printed 
matter  calculated  to  promote 
their  spiritual  interests.  By  hig 
soldierly  conduct  in  camp,  and  on 
the  field  of  battle,  he  had  won, 
and  received  an  appointment,  a« 
one  of  the  color  corporals.  And 
as  such  he  acted  at  the  battle  of 
Bristoe  Station  on  the  14th  Octo- 
ber, '63,  when  the  color  bearer,  ser- 
geant Sumner,  was  killed,  and  cor- 
poral Barratt,  the  next  in  rank, 
was  severely  wounded,  in  charging 
the  enemy  behind  a  rail  road  em- 
bankment. He  seized  the  colors, 
on  the  fall  of  his  comrades,  and  had 
he  not  been  stopped  in  a  few  feet 
of  the  rail  road  by  his  regimental 
commander,  would  have  gone  over 
among  the  enemy,  followed  by  the 
devoted  few,  who  were  not  already 
killed  or  disabled.  He  promptly 
obeyed  the  order  to  retreat,  and  at 
the'  top  of  the  hill,  when  his  regi- 
ment was  halted  to  protect  some 
abandoned  artillery,  he  as  prompt- 
ly obeyed  the  order  to  halt, 
although,  still  exposed  to  a  most 
deadly  fire.  But  when  his  com- 
mander grasped  the  staff  of  the 
colors,  he  indignantl}'^  withdrew  it, 
and  with  a  grieved  but  determin- 
ed air,  said  "  Sir  when  I  fail  to  da 
my  duty,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  take  the  colors."  Hi* 
commander,  struck  with   admiM>- 
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tion,  told  him  that  "  he  only  wish- 
ed the  colors  to  remain  where  they 
were."  To  which  he  replied,  with 
a  cahn,  resigned  and  unexcited  ex- 
pression of  countenance  "major, 
I  am  prepared  to  die,  and  do  not 
fear  death  :  if  you  order  it,  I  will 
remain  here,  go  back  towards  the 
enemy,  or  go  to  the  rear."  He 
then  turned  around,  and  assisted 
by  corporal  Eoscoe  Richards,  of 
Co.  Gr,  waved  the  flag,  defiantly  at 
the  enemy  till  ordered  off  the  field. 
Some  idea,  of  the  danger  to  which 
this  gallant  christian  boy  (for  he 
was  but  a  boy)  was  exposed,  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty  four  (464) 
officers  and  men,  of  his  regiment, 
who  went  into  the  battle,  upwards 
of  three  hundred  were  killed,  or 
wounded,  in  a  less  time  than  fifteen 
minutes. 

Corporal  Story  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  and 
Ensign  of  his  regiment,  and  serv- 
ed as  such  till  near  the  close  of  the 
war.  Then  his  health  became  so 
bad  from  exposure  in  service,  that 
he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  on 
surgeon's  certificate  of  disability, 
and  went  to  his  home  in  Guilford 
county,  ]^orth  Carolina,  where  he 
continued  to  decline  in  health, 
and  died  shortly  after  the  surren- 
der of  the  Southern  armies. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of 
Bfistoe  Station,  in  October,  1863, 
when  the  Army  of  Northern  A'"a., 
was  falling  back  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock, the  troops  were  occupied  in 
destroying  the  O.  &  A.  R.  R.,  and 
as  was  usually  the  case  with  Con- 
federate soldiery,  who  liked  fun 
better  than  work,  they  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
create  a  diversion  from  their  la- 
bors. A  fine  subject  was  offered 
them  on  this  occasion,  in  the  mu- 
sicians of  Cooke's  and  Kirkland's 
North  Carolina  brigades,  who  had 
been  left  behind  to  attend  to,  and 
nurse  the  large  number  of  wounded 
of  the  two  commands,  and  were 
now  passing  along  to  rejoin  their 


regiments.  They  had  been  so 
much  bedeviled,  and  hooted  at,  by 
the  troops,  that  they  tried  to  avoid 
them  by  going  through  the  fields, 
and  away  from  the  road,  but  go 
where  they  would,  they  were  sure 
to  meet  some  of  the  much  dreadad 
arms-bearing  men  :  till  at  last, 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  road 
in  despair,  assuming  a  sullen,  in- 
different air,  never  daring  to  turn 
their  heads,  to  any  of  the  hailing 
appeals  of  "  I  say  mister  "  "  I  gay, 
you  man  with  the  horn"  «&c.,  Ac 
The  most  shining  mark  and  appa- 
rently the  most  sullen,  and  worst 
worried  of  them,  was  the  Bass 
Drummer  of  the  Band  of  the  27th 
infantry,  (Cooke's  brigade)  who 
was  a  tall,  handsome,  dignified 
looking  man,  carrying  one  of  the 
largest  drums  in  the  army.  .He 
was  greeted  on  all  sides,  but  heed- 
ed nothing,  till  attracted  by  a  most 
pitiful  and  doleful  sound  of  "  mis- 
ter !  oh !  mister,"  several  times 
repeated  very  near  him.  He  turn- 
ed, and  discovered,  that  it  proceed- 
ed from  a  most  woe-begone,  tall, 
cadaverous-looking  Georgia  sol- 
dier, standing  about  half  bent,  his 
hands  resting  on  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun,  and  his  chin  on  his  hands, 
uncombed  hair  hanging  over  his 
eyes,  and  his  under  lip,  (from 
which  dripped  saliva)  hanging 
about  half  an  inch  below  his  chin 
— altogether,  looking  such  a  pic- 
ture of  misery,  and  bodily  suffer- 
ing, that  said  musician's  sympa- 
thies were  at  once  enlisted,  and  he 
asked  in  a  tone  of  much  commis- 
erating kindness,  "what  can  I  do 
for  you  V"  With  a  very  beseech- 
ing air  and  trembling  voice,  the 
Georgian  said  "  won't  you  pleaso 
be  so  kind  as  to  pick  a  tune  on  that 
ar'  thing  for  a  sick  man."  Tlic 
poor  musician  went  on  his  way, 
supremely  disgusted,  amid  tho 
shouts  and  laughter  of  all  in  hear- 
ing. So  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
he^never  heard  the  last  of  it.  And 
many  were  the  applications  made 
to  him  for  the  soothing  tones  of 
"that  ar  thing." 
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cprpsand;©tbBr>ttoop.a!>ver!e:Biart^-3 
ed''tawa;rdsriMa'£lisoni_£).  jHiiy  -yiifT 
giftiav  toi in tepeepife ;a  parfeioa  ioifttije 
c^yaky  ofi.Meade'suatimyiyvwliiete 
was'iOHoa-  ^'jca,idJ?it©'WardR  Cl4*r>? 
lottespiMa:-  i f Bub  i .on.  reaoUmg >  (the 
viciaityjof  tihe  Cj.IB.,  itf^va-siftseerr 
taaned^ ithat  the, ©otemy hadreturn* 
ed!  tof'iheiE  o,wjif(diaes  .iaoifth*  of 
Rotoinsonnriyer.  r'Afitcn /picketing 
theiiroadsi,/  the  Oonfede-ratefi  biw? 
ouacked  •foi?,-:<AiQ.,:nigiit;„  ,;,j^^Jtt 
raefnirig,  ^^11  hands  took  tberbaok 
tr>a/ck^  returning  to  wintser  quavtef  S, 
The  ■eavailry,!itt'  passing  the  infaiiatr 
ryi,^3by';ndifflg  inrthe  ditches  -on 
eStTier ; i side  ^ of; 'the  itoadi,;!  esas- 
perated  :the  foot  .soldiers  by  apsvtr 
tisringiaud,  and  .water  ;iand  proba- 
bly, too^;  excited  the  envy  of  isonMs 
of  ths.poor  ba;refooted,iand  weary 
fe'llows^  wlio  saAVi.thedr ..morecom^ 
fartable,'  and  speedy  mode  of  traus- 
portation  to  camp,;  whicliof  course, 
(Kvlted  forth. all  tiie  .jeeriiiiji-,  and 
dftdsive  reruacks  that  the  infantry 
could  commaEid.  Our  regiment  of 
Cooke's  ■  North  Carolina  l)ri;j;ade, 
was  left  on  picket  .thdnight  before, 
aiaid  -the- brigade  commancler  sent 
Lieutenant'  .G,^.  of  ithe;  ;2!7th,  ( who 
was.at  the  time:  acting:  A.i  A.,G..) 
baxik  to  bring  :ilt  upt;  Now.  th« 
liieTitenant,  though  as  gallant  a 
soldier  :as  ever,  drew  ar  sword,  and 
havingc  seen  nea^rly :  three!  yiears 
hai'd  service  as  a  soldier  in  the 
fiel'dyhadn  been;  .'equally  as  long;  a 
ti.wev  if  not.  longer,  using  the  most 
diligent  •  and  strenuous  efforts,  to 
raisana  moustache  (which  ds  gene- 

I'O    :      U,     ..■,.<^-     '     ,  :.'nt}i\i\     •</]..•;;'. 


r^\ly7eoMidfired,;jyfiqujfl^te^jjtio  §9}^ 
diei,'iy,app,ea|ffjfH3e);  ,,b^t,)^>ad>,pnl^ 
swe(iiee4t-i4:4n  .prqdiipingf  a  scantj^ 
supply,  iof  -  ;4ft?vip„ ;  d?-y9id ,  of  ^  fii>lor ^ 
on ihL^juppeviolip,. >yiwch  ^pUfl4 .pnljf 
be, seen  b^.closfily,pb^Bryjus,  wl|fen 
ai,;protiJf  v,w>y;  ^ul^.  b^,%d  .p,f 
hipif,  ibetw.Qen  tlip  qbsery^V?  k?%  F^ 
&,tFongf%ht.  .  Pe,ha4^nQt  r-i^dea 
fa;rj,.  ;\v;ljen , , Jiie  , jjj^t,  Scf^lq ^' , jN 91; tjbi 
Caroling,  tb^igadje,  (^jad  l;^i;i4:(t9,.^to^ 
till  theiyjfassed,  Haying  on  hisgr^y 
oyerpo^t,  witU  np  iftis|gnia,jOf  rank 
ViJM'bte,  Jie  jVMtak^n  iyr  orf^  o|^ijL^ 
q^vaj^y ,  ai^d  of  couf,se,  y^jx^  jtlie  |^r 
cipignt,  o|  tbe.usuf^l  sho>vef  9,f  ;cojaiT 
plini,egts,  ail  ofi  wljXch  he,^e<i^vq4 
wiftb  much  dignity.  ai)d  ;gyatve,  ,^i>^ 
ou.e  feljow,  ,with  keener  vision  t%n 
his., conjra'^es^. spied,  the  friiitSiQl" 
his  ,iS)a,^f)e/'ous, vetlpr,t§j.-Tj;ind  .v^ile^ 
to  him  in; ;  a  yei^ ,. bland  ai>d  9pijrr 
teous  manner.  Tlie  man  stqp^i^^ 
sl>oj-t,  ■au.d..g{\ze.d  long;  and  be  seei;h- 
ingly  H't  ithe.  lieutenant,  and,.i|:>^fli 
said,  iUji.a  very  hunibie,  8uppii,(^p 
ting .  tone,  ' '':  w ill  y pu;  please  iijiove 
that; finpustaphe:, out;  at'  l4>e  r'pa^ 
a,nd  let  me;pa^. ,",;:,  ,\,.,i  ,,;.••, 
.ThQt  liieutenant  ha^.l^uslpps^j 
immediately,  of  an.urgent',Tjc^u^^ 
off  Jjj'om  tjlib  j,-pad,  .a^pd, earned" jtte 
obstrni;tion  with  him...  J3vit,,t.l),<; 
facit  of  his  effoi'ts  bfing  so,  fa^'^^ijpr 
cesst'uil,  a§  to  attrtict  th.e  atieptipn 
of  others, j.encpur^ed  h^m,,  anil 
by  dint  ot  patience,  perseverance, 
diligent  cultivation,,  ai^d  the  aid  of 
three  more  years,  he  can  now  p^ 
rade  iqjuite,  ft  resp^ptablje;  afijjiw?) 
visible  ;tQ,thp;paked  jgye. ,,,;..;.  . ,.; , y 

Hill  .ii  jI  >a  ;■&  ."  >;i^  ;!U'''r'jMij) 
(uv.]  iiivi  fuH'j  'Hi  r'hsjjBi/  U5W  .;(i 
iiii   juiill     urv   . 7'.fijt)H]>v    iijrjfn'fi 
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plir  *  friein 6,  Daniel  M.  ■  White,  Copperhead  paper  ifl  Ohio j  of sunaU 
Isqt,"  of  l?arkprsbut*g^  VeI;,  sefit  eir^'culktion,  which  WfJs  soon  su|>- 
lift.  Bome  time  since,  a  package  Of  pressed.  The  beautiful  pocmv  by 
jibetryj' written  by  btir  soldiers  !n  Gol.  Jones,  '*  First  Love,"  \m<^ 
prison.  Hfe  said  that  some  of  lished  !n  our  la&t'numbei*,  and  the 
them  had  been    published -tiy  a   "  Victbi^Pf  Faith,'"  by  OaLHifewt- 


taken  from  that  collectiouu.  i JW^e,  Ago,"  M'j  UatxJeiPSjQn,  M^  be^n 

(iom&t  koovKf whather,  QEi not, Mey  qn\&tlys -appcapvifctefi?  l)yi ,  auMher. 

h^veiibeeJj&.j^ttbliabs-diiBaf  tke  Qbici  Therj&Jiaa^Wji  fto  Jfialonjs})  j hitht 

paperf -©ionwitiithejs itbey feaye  eyer,  ei'to;  .alioijtirtliissev'iiji?)!^*'  afei  the 

l3eeOi,,i>3ii:Mished-  ia  ■:  toy  iSo,i,iAbam  South,. ^fcecausa  authorship^has-  ©at 

j£)iiiraaii;!i(;A^i(!we.;ai)e  ejiticely  opf  beea  ;^   piiofessipa.i,  And^ntlien-i 

p©6&d  tc(  '6  toEitJtiBvizijQg,";in^liteft  Avhem;Ahrough,the  iieglect  :fliC  qw 

ratupe^iils  -vKeili.i,as  ; ini:  "waf ,  ;  we  periCKlicaipi-tssvajjd  thaindifter- 

\^ish  iM  gmjn:  the  icr^d^i -al^yiaiySi  eio-ee  -.of] xtm  --Mvitemy  the  r  Soittth 

'wtenF6.'iib"betongs^'.  to  authoavjaad  coulij  clAim.hnt  few  litenary  px,G- 

pubiislieiu.i  ■Wtesfeliiiik  ithatiiheare  ducts,:  iwe  were  told, iby  the  most 

isx  (^Oiaffiuck'  'mEslfissUesis  i i^ ,  this  iijalign^u t,  be€a:use.  ithe.most- Qowr 

ni8£tter.);iLW®  have  teecentlyiuseen  ardly.;and:Crac/c-/i/ea(9^  ofiall  the 

twm^^ookBJi  iit'ouefiof  which, ithe'i'e  Jacobins,  .that  the;  Southern. peo- 

■w:erevWoTpi)emaj;r.an-d;'in:thi9 other,  plev:were  not  intellectuals    HHqw^ 

tteee-j  wJafeh  wwe  written  for,  and  ever  indiffiax'ent  Southern  authors 

puhlLlhedl  imuour  office,  and  duly  iDway  baveionce  beeuiin  regard,  to 

paid  for;  (i{pa' our -surprise,  no'^Cr  their  iiterary  labors,  it  is  noti:SO 

knoi^'ledgerasniti  was  made ,  ofjtliie  now,  and, may .  never; be.  so  agaim 

sowme. from  whichithey  uaane,  - Vin  T'he  pursuit  ofjetters  is  not  nowA 

o.ur :  in necencjd,:;  ;We. :  fchoughb :  th^t  i-ecreation.,  but  i  an  earnest .  eSbnfc  ^ 

tties8:five,f,pnomsijbelDng(£dito.  uSi,  for  a  livelihood^ ;        .   n    ,.,[ru'-'' 
aM   eoulfl  noi  be.oised  :Withoufc       Th^  South  ha^ little  left  het  bei 

»ome;?-etogmtioir  of  the  ongmBi  si^^sthe  privilege  of  paying  taxes, 

publication.  .Jii.  oTO:mstanee,;at  ^^^^,^^,,1^  ^o  thfe  gii/prihcii)l^ 

te^^t'K^li^^a^^PI^sed^to  have  fought  i\il- by  (.urfktheri  "Irr^iir 

%i'']r^^:h^m^^^'^'''  ^°'^'^^  season  of  htimiliation  and  poverty, 

Wi^%S'f^r:^H.;^'''y'^'''^  w^maybaikl  up  a  sound   healite 

sUrpi-ise(ttofladthatth^  very  ye-  f„,^ :   jft^j-ature  '  of    our    own.4 

v^p^  was   thc^.cp.     l^leiKier  ]^u^  the  lirst  step  toward  this  is  to 

w^sup)ected9fben|gatl)ankl^s  ^-^^.^ery  ohe  his  due,  to  bonot 

^^^mL::^Hi^i^^F^t^f^tes    the  S„,  own  writers,  to  b(^  jealous  qf 

Wn^^^^y^P^-   ^''^'^''^^y^  their  ^  repntationV,  to    <iive^  theih 

wbrds  of  Cheer  and  comfort,  and 


ajfeiitrinore''stLnkTng  example  of  it. 
til e  "-Dixie,"  'of  Mrs.  Downirig, 


hm.  vA^TO- .yV^V^-  -^'^^''"  Mg,  tb  pertait  no  one  to  Avrong'them 

piimi§hed,i|i.Ouv, October  number,  .^   V  ,    i,    ..,.;.,  ,.  ;    ;  ,/    .,.  :^-'':.:i'. 

cmiies  bacTc''tdus  from' a  Kentucky  We  do  not  make  these  remarks 

napgi',  ,..a.s,. being"  taken  from  the  iniaspii-it  ofi unkind ness,<  to  any 

i..,t;(.'>.ni  r..'    ,**?-,  x..*.!     .,       It  iias  person,  iaXid  we;  sincerely  regret 


Wp^^mm\lpiil.)Wizette.     It  has 

U^^thef  the' nfihie  of ^ thq  authoress,  that  we  have  had  to  d raw  pur  il- 

i^pl:  !arii|p''pu'blisher,  'We    can  lustrations  from  our  .own  expe.- 

iimagihe^ow  the,  .t.tiiiig:was  dohe^  rience.     We  present  the  subject 

h^'wfta^'oQpUrred'' in  another  case  not  to  complain  of  our  grievances, 

in   point.    The'''^s6l:i   Again, I'  butfrom  a  firm  conviction   that 

of  Dr.  Ticknor,  written  for,  aiid  we  need  a  better  system;  at  the 

piiWshitl  ffl["t!hife''Ma:gazitie,wa.s  South,  and  that  withoutiit,  the 

^IM!'^,'  ImmgdMteiir    afterwards,  work  of  litemuy  mfen  muat,l»«ia 

tey*9n^fe;tlf  oTl¥  most  i-espfeeted  and  y.ain.    :.         '''■■'■    ■'■■■    ■■■•   -.n-in;'' 

resfpectable'"    Contemporafieg     in  ,',:;.i;    ':■■;.   ■;ii  •'].'.<;  ..>;].::  ■.    .-. 

l^iK^lhiav  Without   acknowledge-  .iIThe  death (of  Biahop.  Elliott,;, t>f 

ment  to  Dh-Tiekhor  or  ourselves.  Georgia,  is  a  national  calamity.,"^ 

T&enext<fSapeMr,Uvhich  trans&rJs  it  A  great  and  good  man  has  fiillena 

U'Mi  cotamns^idoes-so,  of  coucse^  cut  down,  as  itwere,  in  anioment. 

iftNi^»ra«oej<weithe),auth03:!i;  aaEd  Wcfshould  rather  hiiyira^slam, 

h1s>*^Araeofe  jspOTtiiest.*; 'ia; -this  insa  moment.   For,  the  faithful ser- 
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vant  of  God  has  ceased  from  his 
labor,  and  entered  his  rest. 

It  was  our  inestimable  privilege, 
in  early  life,  to  sit  frequently  un- 
der his  ministry,  during  a  year's 
residence  in  Savannah.  We  well 
remember  that  the  first  distinct 
impression  ever  received,  that  re- 
ligion was  a  beautiful,  as  well  as 
holy  thing,  was  while  hearing  him 
preach  from  Isa.  XLViii.,  18  :— 
"  Oh  I  that  thou  hadst  hearkened 
to  my  commandments  I  then  had 
thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea."  His  sermons,  his  conversa- 
tion, his  life, — all  exhibited  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  This  it  was, 
which  made  him  so  attractive  to 
the  young,  and  constrained  even 
the  most  thoughless  and  wordly 
piinded,  to  see  the  loveliness  of 
genuine  piety.  He  presented  re- 
ligion in  an  engaging  form,  divest- 
ed of  all  gloom  and  moroseness  ; 
and,  therefore,  all  classes  were 
captivated  by  him.  The  death  of 
such  a  man,  at  this  time,  seems  a 
strange  Providence.  His  love  for 
the  afflicted  South  was  intense. — 
Every  feeling  of  his  soul  was  loyal 
to  his  own  people.  He  would  have 
sacrificed  all,  except  his  hopes  of 
Heaven,  for  their  well-being  and 
happiness.  In  return  fur  this  ar- 
dent attachment,  we  gave  him  our 
confidence,  our  reverence,  and  our 
love. 

We  cannot  recall  him,  nor  would 
we  do  so,  if  we  could.  But  we  can 
cherish  his  memory,  follow  his 
counsels,  and  try  to  imitate  his 
example. 

A  friend  writes  to  us  fron)  Ohes- 
tertovvn,  Md.,  for  such  proofs  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg (N.  C.)  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, on  the  2(Jth  May,  1775, 
as  would  satisfy  the  most  sceptical 
mind.  To  enter  fully  into  this 
subject  would  require  an  (slaborate 
article.  We  can  only  refer  now, 
to  the  histories  of  liawks,  Kamsey, 
Wheeler,  and  Foote.  The  address 
of  Dr.   Hawks   delivered   in   this 


place  was  exhaustive  and  unan- 
swerable. 

But  there  is  one  proof,  which 
must  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
every  sane  mind.  Every  man  and 
woman,  of  ordinary'  intelligence  in 
the  counties  adjoining  Charlotte, 
know  by  oral  tradition  of  the  veri- 
ty of  this  Declaration.  There  are 
living  among  us  not  only  the  de- 
scendants of  those,  who  were  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion,  but  also  of 
the  signers  themselves.  The  wri- 
ter knows  well  a  son  of  one  of  the 
signers,  and  knows  also  grand 
children  of  two  other  signers.  ,  A 
man  in  our  county,  who  would 
have  any  doubts  about  the  Decla- 
ration, would  be  thought  to  be  a 
fit  subject  for  an  Insane  Asylum. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  a  stron- 
ger proof  of  the  truth  of  an  occur- 
rence than  the  universal  belief  in 
it,  by  the  children  and  grand  chil- 
dren of  those,  who  are  alleged  to 
have  been  actors  in  it. 

AVe  are  much  gratified  at  the 
return  of  Generals  Price  and  Ma- 
gruder.  There  is  no  land  in  the 
world  like  our  own  loved  and 
lovely  Dixie,  and  the  heart  of  the 
exile  must  ever  yearn  tenderly 
toward  it.  When  Jacobin  fury 
has  expended  itself,  and  Jacobin 
schemes  have  been  proved  to  be 
wild,  foolish  and  wicked,  we  may 
yet  have  a  glorious  country  to  live 
iu.     So  may  it  be. 

New  Orleans,  ever  foremost  to 
appreciate  real  worth,  paid  ex- 
traordinary honors  to  Missouri's 
noble  chieftain.  We  are  curious 
to  know  what  sort  of  sonly  honor 
Gov.  Fletcher  will  pay  to  "  old 
Pap." 

The  papers  announce  the  mar- 
riage of  Gen.  Kilpatrick  to  a  South 
American  lady.  We  had  not 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  Mrs. 
Kilpatrick,  with  whom  he  travel- 
ed in  the  two  Carolinas. 

When  McClellan  threw  hiw 
eighty  thousand  upon  five  thou- 
sand half-ragged,  and  almost  whol- 
ly starved  rebels;  a  poor  fellow, 
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with  three  bars  upon  his  collar, 
became  so  frightened  by  the  vast 
host,  that  he  started  for  his  dis- 
tant home  in  a  cotton  State,  and 
never  stopped  till  he  got  there, 
with  the  piteous  tale  "he  only 
was  left  alone  to  tell  "  of  the 
slaughter.  We  have  been  remind- 
ed of  this  almost  forgotten  inci- 
dent, by  seeing  it  stated  that  Gen. 


Lew.  Wallace  has  been  making  a 
speech  in  Chihuahua.  We  last 
heard  of  him  on  the  Monocacy, 
making  rapidly  "to  the  front, 
which  was  strangely  the  rear,« 
(as  Thompson  said  of  John  Pope,) 
with  one  J.  B.  Gordon,  of  Ga., 
close  behind  him.  We  did  not 
know  that  Gen.  Lew.  had  kept  on 
traveling,  till  he  reached  Mexico. 
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A  Memoir  of  the  Last  Year 
OF  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence. By  Lt.  Gen.  J.  A.  Ear- 
ly. Toronto,  Lovell  &  Gibson, 
1866. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  this  pa- 
per-covered volume  of  144  pages 
from  our  esteemed  brother  in 
arms,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  is 
once  more  in  easy  communication 
with  his  old  friends.  We  learn 
from  a  private  letter  that  he  wish- 
es to  place  his  Memoirs  in  the 
hands  of  some  Southern  book-sel- 
ler, with  directions  to  devote  the 
proceeds  to  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  Confederate 
dead.  We  hope  to  give  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  this  volume,  in 
■some  future  issue.  For  the  pres- 
ent, we  can  only  give  an  extract 
from  the  preface. 

"I  believe  that  the  world  has  never 
produced  a  hody  of  men  superior,  in 
courage,  patriotism,  and  endurance,  to 
the  private  soldiers  of  the  Confederate 
armies.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  those 
soldiers  submit,  with  cheerfulness,  to 
privations  and  hardships  which  would 
appear  to  be  almost  incredible ;  and  tlie 
wild  cheers  of  our  brave  men,  (which 
were  so  different  from  the  studied  hur- 
rahs of  the  Yankees,)  when  their  thin 
lines  sent  baclt  opposing  hosts  of  Fed- 
eral troops,  staggering,  reeling,  and  fly- 
ing, have  often  thrilled  every  fll)re  in 
my  heart.  I  have  seen,  with  my  own 
eyes,  ragged,  barefooted,  and  hungry 
Confederate  soldiers  perform  deeds, 
whicli,  if  performed  in  days  of  yore  by 
mailed  warriors  in  glittering  armor, 
would  have  inspired  the  harp  ot  the 
minstrel  and  the  pen  of  the  poet. 


I  do  not  aspire  to  the  character  of  a 
historian,  but,  having  been  a  witness  of 
and  participator  in  great  events,  I  hare 
given  a  statement  of  what  I  saw  and 
did,  for  the  use  of  the  future  historian. 
Without  breaking  the  thread  of  my 
narrative,  as  it  proceeds,  I  have  given, 
in  notes,  comments  on  some  of  the  er- 
rors and  inconsistencies  cominitted  by 
tlie  commander  of  the  Fedcsral  army, 
Gi^n.  Grant,  and  the  Federal  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  in  their  reports 
made  since  the  close  of  the  war  ;  also 
soTue  instances  of  cruelty  and  barbarity 
committed  by  the  Fculeral  command- 
ers, which  were  brought  to  my  imme- 
diate attention,  as  well  as  sonie  other 
matters  of  interest. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  our 
enemies  have  flooded  the  press  with 
sketches  and  histories,  in  which  all  the 
appliances  of  a  meretricious  literature 
have  been  made  use  of,  to  glorify  their 
own  cause  and  its  supporters,  and  to 
blacken  ours.  But  some  Southern  wri- 
ters also,  who  pi'eferred  the  pen  to  the 
swoi'd  or  musket,  have  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  rush  into  print; 
and,  accordinglv,  carping  criticisms 
have  been  written  by  the  light  of  after 
events,  and  even  histories  of  tlie  war 
attempted  by  persons,  who  imagined 
that  the  distinctness  of  their  vision  was 
enhanced  by  distance  from  the  scene  of 
conflict,  and  an  exemption  from  the 
disiurbing  elements  of  whistling  bul- 
lets and  bursting  shells.  Perhaps  other 
writers  of  the  same  class  may  V>l,'o^ 
and  various  speculations  be  indulged 
in,  as  to  the  causesof  our  disasters.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  not  undertaken  to 
speculate  as  to  the  causes  of  our  failure, 
as  I  have  seen  abundant  reason  for  it  m 
tiie  tremendous  odds  brought  agiiinst 
us  Having  had  some  means  of  judg- 
in<>-  I  will,  however,  say  that,  in  my  cv 
pinion,  both  President  Davis  and  Gen, 
Lee,  in  tlKiir  respective  splieres,  did  all 
for  the  success  of  our  cause  which  it 
was  possible  for  mortal  men  to  do ;  and 
it  is  a  great  privilege  and  comfort  for 
mo  so  to  believe,  and  to  have  been  able 
to  bring  with  me  into  exile  a  profound 


m>^^ 


c^^iiere'ivere  jA0h'Uc*hJiHcl  ii&rtvU-**l& 
tlije'Bftqtli<jfn  Ssit^tcsriaajislbuii^  of  .^li»aia 
iK  wiro\vhrsta,tv,  wlio-tbott  side*  wi'fli 
<kt\^  mcmi€a,  HiKl  altiert'tfii'- desfelMflg 
andt  tomniliAting  i^e^iSJ?'  of;  tlieMJ.«<ir«rn 
birtli^and  of  tlVe,gr§.,yes.jQ£^UxeiJ(.*ncu3- 
tmi;  Some  of  tli^'ih'-':fd.^«i'foiiigtt  pdlf- 
tioGs  ii'i  th^  united  States  lyc-ffly,  Mxiil 
othei'8  to  hig^i  civU  positieia^,!  1  t^t^T^y 
uVem.  riot  their  dearly  bouglit  prosperi- 
ty'. 'I'iii.'d  rattier 'fee  til  e  linmbfesfpifwaife 
salidte:riiJrliffrf0U}?trt  iiirtUe,traafes;'i>f.iitta3B 
Confederate  Army,  and  now,  maimed 
and  disabled,  liolSbles  on  his  crutches 
from  house  to  house,  to  receive  his  dai- 
ly bread  from  the  hands  of  the  grateful 
women  for  whose  homes  he  fought, 
than  the  highest  of  those  renegades 
and  traitors.  Let  them  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  present  position  as 
best  they  may  !  for  the  deep  and  .bitjj^r. 
execrations  of  an  entire  people^-dw-''{M-J' 
tend  them,  and  an  immortality  of  iii- 


inVhicli  I  se,£  the  lilobd  br$iaa<jlxtp.ri!tl 
friends,  comrades,"  and  corihrvymen, 
'v^'fticli  all'iiie  waters  in'  ilie'tirfiiailiVeiit 
a'fidye,  aiifl  -th6'  !5i^t4s,'bQi>(!!;i$ii '  enimS^t 

*ksliaway.-''";     ",,,'-',", '■;','/',  Z'  ',    ' .' 

liAST  NmETY  DAYS'OF  THTSWAR 

<!'iips-8pencer.  New  YorkyWattii- 

l^'We  regard  this  'boftk  a&:  a  in0|t 
"v^aliiable^  con  Lr  i  bu  ttdul' to '  t/ic^lu^jl^^- 
ry  ofih^  great^trivggle.  There  is 
Ifeat  n  rpg;  )L:e?ea  rcll,:a|id  fr^  l^^.j^^- 
w e  r eg r(i ty  lio'wy verr, H hii'f4wiJe. i-^-fi 
dispp.^iiion  to  gi  vi&  aii'e*£6i'ava'gttt$t 
pi-^mii>ence  to  ,ji  .ff^w  'l^iy'tcl.Uj^rli) 
An^hose  Gxtraordjiiary^  serv.iiuns  sto 
tlK^Cpiihtry  aiid  \vhoso''clab^ 
(Ml:  iits  gratitude  wer^  neVsjr .heawl 
Crf,  befoi^e  this  book  was  "written. 
^ps.:- . fSpeti ce r  jQpku'd  ' at  'the', , Ay^^* 
from  a-  more  dojai  stand^ipoiiifc, 
t^iati,;thi'^  r^(^v/e,Tf^l*'li§fed 'to  =  Pj(^;tij)j^ 
before;  his  r  conviersiioiin  to  iiiiion 
pViuQipteS;  -  But ' h«  .siipposes';  that 
i)xQ  value 'oftVie  'bt!>bt >yUl  ,bC:g'i'e^)i- 
ly  enhanced  by  this  fecbj :  I6  'will 
shoSy  tUe  If brth  hoW;  all  tlife  liptjt- 
orable,  high-toned  and  'gofid  peo- 
p|ie,  of  the  South j  alfchotig*!  thfey 
may  have  bcou  's,incerely '  ivcfd  a:!-- 
dently-  attachi'd  to  the  Union,  y«.t 
nevertheless  went  heHi't, ,'fi»H  «(^,ttl 
into  the  war;  wheahusbifvnd%,faJ^h- 
ers,  brothers  and  sons  were  (^ght- 
iog  under rth^  Qjufbdejca fie  ,fl^^^ 


Q,i;i^h9niii  ;?^a,n,ge^  ^i^th^^f^  l>ji^ 

ijt^^^s.'i^f  •^tk^j^Sji'gu^ht  ta^g^jsttly 
ag^ip^  the  i-gyt>(jfLiynary  *  niQjf^- 
mtjriitvjvvjffin  fS,^:^ji9  of  tht>  4<>jaU|,^ 
ofegtv^dajfawe^e  advoqaUnf^  "ulhE- 
epft^ipn jt^eCessjif^ , Tj-apy  t hing  toigp't 
cH*t  of  the  ^nio.M.  -J^nt  while  th© 
fjrst:  nji,iii^4d'^H^;  g^Vve  their  :tjre^e, 
Qijiergy^!^^.pei-s%nai  seryicp  to  tl^ 

true  to  it  to  the  last :  the  second 
class  began  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, when  ourreversesat  Vicks- 
biirg^ariff  Ge'ttysburg  taught  them 
that  the  final  victory  would  not 
perch  upon  our  banners.  If  there 
werKJi-C^nion  men  in  our  midst,  be- 
fore the  star  of  the  South  began  to 
■ivjane-,  no.iQne7,;lf:iiew.;pf  fe(h£>i;p  ^Kist- 
qu<;e'.q./XJh<^y  i^ept  their lojOjl  light* 
hid:un^er^"  a  liushel,  Idaypr  Mpn- 
ro%;o|'l^^pvy^•C)/|eanSi  t^stlties  that 
the  lirst  secession  speech  he:,,i«ver 
heard  was  from  the,  at  present,  loy- 
af  and  vePy  biood-thirsty  (rbvui'nor 
ffalin,  and -that  he'  belieVed  "Bp. 
])ostie  w¥s  theonfyijnion  man  m 
that  city,  at  the  out-break  of  the 
war.--'  'ifewi'll  he  told  that  'the 
UMbn  Vnen  ^ere  kept  in-  fear  by 
thd^'sfave-'dligarcby.  ■  Biit  if '  thiiy 
\Viire  suc'h  ^iirlti-oohs  as  to  profes's 
a ioy{t%,  Which  they  did  not  fe^l, 
to  o«'e,«ioveriiint\nfc  while  in  pow^r, 
liiay  riot  the  "shspicion'  be  I'e'alsOii- 
ably  ■dk('ited  'that-  their  ^n-eseht 
fe'aity  to  xCiiothir  'government  -'iitt 
pow(5r  is-fi'oiii  ^he'saine  mean  ra'6- 
tiVe  y  We'-havetoohiuch  respect 
for"'  'We  tin l^ll'igence  of  ■ '  the  meh 
of  the  North,  to  believie  that  they 
ar©t  -dwceiy-ed  hy  these  hollow 
^rofesstoffls  "Of  self-acknowledged 
Cflyi5ft]t'^H,ir"3P5'% 'Vs6^  ;these  ':p(i& 
ere^atU'reSj  juntas  they  used  mules 
and:,d'6'il)kp^:iiaptured  at  the  Soutl^, 
ais  beasUrof  hurden,  of  drudgery 
and'of  scavengei- work,  '  ; 
■''M,i's.JSp^h(;er  niehtions  afe'vyjijf 
the  millions  of  atrocities  commit- 
tfed,  bj^  :th>i^tTo,pps  6f  Sherhiaii  ttn]i 
Gillam.  Enough  is.said,  however, 
of  tlic  personal  chalracter  of  thie 
latter,  to,shpw  that  he  was  83,(11^ 
oriifc  ftf  place' with  a  star  upon  his 
8¥ou\d(jr.  J  ,  J^,^  ;>|)rpper .:  jjo^ijtldji 


iset^l 


ra6rs  of  Shernm-n/  ■., 'Cr-fjv  '  :ivi 
■': With 'iTiany 'Of  the  views-Of'MTS. 
Spencer, :w4i-'hav=6'  ■fenifc'"l"tttl§^ym- 
pMihy';  and  foi--  her^-a/pathec^fe'of 
ce'i^taMper'smis/W^^e  hav^  a  p5si*iVe 
aisrfeiish.  '  BiaV  upt>n  *fee  jvi^hflte, 
gh-e  has  -i^Jieciitecl  her.  ■*ft«'fe!  tvelli.i— 
l*lie  bookJis  AVritt6h':With^so  fetteh 
rfeal  abHlfy,  antl  t'^ngdgifi'g  -gpt'tght- 

War  Poetry  of  the  South. — 

; !N  wv  Tork,t liich.a^-ys.9u ,oc ^l^o, 

i  .filh  e  ral :  &li$4aiian ,  ins ,  'h  ia  ...ftri- 
limphal  march  to  restore  thf;.  ffn- 
iqa  and  advaiiqe,  the  inj;erest§.  of 
^'iViljziViohyjiiWhd^-tte  qMet  Apn^e 
pf 'ttiJe  vetti^aa  "pCJet^  a' lignMrf''lf!s 
pathwiiy,  Aikl  desttoyed'itr'^ 
itj  perished  j'a'i|haghihcait  tro^c^^^ 
and  the  literary  la5p]rs-6fiiiOT 
y'ears; ;  Stripped  ah,d'peefe(f'ih*h'fs 
9T^"age^'but  hot  di|erOuragfed,  M;r. 
^Vyn. uiS,  h^s  'gpnis  to  wolfc-'Wf tl^^  nd w 
isejal  jiiid  ardor.  •  ^Vh^tti  hdl3|s'e|:- 
ample  doe's  M'  set'antfwhutf'a_  re- 
buke it  is  to  some  of  ourybiihg- 
SteVfe,  who  seerfl-6o>Rave'ho'>liig'her 
aini  than  1i)"be  a)^  icEIe,;uiii<t'^'^8 
thriftless  as  thefreedrAeilv-' '"^  i '  '^ 
■  WiCh"^  ■  cOftiriieTida ble  IncMstry , 
Mt.  'SiiAms  tel&^^eolleGled  ft^'V'eiluHie 
of  poera^  prbtPuced  durit%  tUfr^ar. 
We  miss  frotn  ll^'eoltefelion'iiBafty 
of  thcf  Ver^'^' besi  ami  %6  i!(Jt^toiy 
MA  somfe  of 'Jfehg  veS-y-i^frdtfeC:'"- 
"The  Virginians  of  th^VWeyf 
i'^Thc. T  Bra^e ., -at ' . H^m^*"  . iithe 
Gonfederate;  Hotei,'l^.  aifeJitotft-hfiiO?^. 
instead  oif  these,  jw©  h9,yfi;-jsQmt5, 
which  '  haveububWttlfe'rJ»erit.'iin 
rhythm^j  graiee,  tanidi  <  spjari*;!;©^  We 
regret  tooythat.lae  hti6;j3r!0!t:-:ias.eer- 
tained  the  autliwship  oi  vinore  ^Jof 
the  poems.;  {rhisjceiitaialy.fieid^i 
iia ve '  been  idotie,,'^aHd ,  was  ■jd ue?  Ao 
historyas  wielLlfts  tojthe,:wjirtejrs. 
Misled,  moreo:veE,r;byjra  '-naUfc ; de 
•plumeyhc  has  attributed  (the  metet 
celebrated  of.  all  th^jpoenj&itJOithe 
wrong  writer^  A;  Si.  EyaOii  ai3d:,rtot 
^rs^  ©iniiieSi  is  .tfoCv  author  of  it. 
The  lettei',  of.  MrajjILyaa  ,oite,feb.is 
subject,  is  one  of  the  most  modest 


*13  d' >  gftiDCeful  -tetters  i  n ! :  tlie  J  an- 
^lage.^  Again,  xve,  think  that  Mr. 
Stiflms  is*  error  >in':  asejribing 
"A'll  quiet  along  ithe  Potomac  to- 
night "to 'L!iiii:iar!Ponijtine'.v  If 'lie 
hA,^  eteC-  claimed' lb  over  his:  own 
sigiMbur@,.'then5,wj@'  aire  in>erl-or 
aM  'fiat  Ml'.  Sihiisisi :-  Butiu  the 
absencfe  df  .%udi  proof,.!  it  sseexfts 
stf-ft-iige  that  a  tean-ighonld  beiai>Je 
topvod'v'ioe  such  agemii^^nd  prpduce 
tidthing  .'el^^i..'  History:  tielis.  .©fjia 
§in|!l^i=speebh  pamiltoii^  butJafi.no 

S5il<|;l(!*J)0emfpoet;  -  \;:  l,  '■/,!  t.;f- 
■{'•BieMavifig  ithf*t  eriticiim.r«hoiild 
always-  be*eandid,  We  i raise:  these 
small.'Qi^^ectif^ns.  \  Thii3  woPk -is n«t 
f)^tf«cfe'fiwh'at'hHmiin  pe'rl'orma:nce 
e*g^  Ifvaigi?^  But  it  supplies-au  im- 
portant wgmt":and-(s  inithei  main 
g5£eeedlflfly^  well' done;  ■   c  ,;r,  ...i 

g0T*TH|5Rlj;  i  POEMSrj^-F  T^E  W.AB' 

■'  ■  .GoU_ect;edaii;id;  Arranged  by  MIb 
V  ']^mily  ■  V-.  ,Mason:^  BaltijMfpre, 
,'  •  Jqlin  ^Iurphy,;(;fevCQ.^i ','  ^^Vj.;' 
-  !Tbe  typography,  binding  aiatd 
general tini'sh.©!' 4hieibok  ai^  ad- 
mitca-ble."  -  Miss:  Mason:  lias;  shoAvai 
good'tiaste^  too,  im  kra:  select  ion. -t- 
Tjaere  iare^but few!  poeitQs;.iti  this 
book,  which  have  not  real  merit, 
though  th«!.re  are;  some  destiaed;to 
have ifno 'Other  recoird^ '  than .  tliis. 
it ijs.' ..'atr»  unpleasant .  task  to  raise 
any  carping  objections  to  the  WQtk 
:of  a:tedyt;.but'.there  are^a  few?  tri- 
tflinlg.fdefects  which  may  J>e  corre<ct- 
ed  in.  k  future  edition.  In  the 
fipslfpltsc©,!  herl  title  is  a:misuotner 
i&  i*legaf  d  to  ■  so:iiie  of  the:  pieces.-!— 
Hendei-som's  poem  is:/>ioi  a  "  poem 
dC  the  war^V  rJTwasvpublished 
rntore  than  twenty  yeati-s  ag*);^ 
,fel?A6':war  ';?■■  is  ii  .sup  posed. ^to:  refer 
to;  the  Gonfederate  s.trugi5lei  for  ;ih- 
•dependence:' : .  The  poems  of  Henry 
.tEiN-iTacksoa  were-  .Written  during 
;t;htj '  Mcidcwiz  war  :and  we^e  pub- 
lished in  Cfriswold'«i  eollectkm, 
long  before  our,  war  was  thought 
W.  'Ac^afti'j'- t'he  naiiie '  bf  ■  a 'poet 
shtJMd  ■");>«.  correctly  giyen; '  [  On 
page  lt#,4ve'^8C^  ihf!!iianie6f  S.  T. 
WAiiace  i  it  biJig.hfc  to»  be^.  Wal?«s.— 
'liuaasy  qfi.Hiiillfe)ivn|:Va.v  isi  a*'tcUe 
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poet,  and  his  name  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  an  author.  It  is  given 
by  Miss  Mason,  as  Dan  Lucas  ; 
the  middle  initial,  B.,  is  omitted. 
Dan  Lucas  is  rather  too  familiar, 
too  much  like  Dan  Rice,  Dan  Bry- 
ant, &c.  These  are  trifles  to  read- 
ers, but  not  so  to  the  writers  them- 
selves. It  reminds  us  of  the  sar- 
castic remark  about  military 
glory,  "  being  killed  in  battle  and 
having  the  name  misspelt  in  the 
bulletin  announcing  the  death." 
The  law  allows  no  man  more  than 
one  name  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  willing  to  see  his  only 
name  incorrectly,  announced. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  same 
complaint  to  make  of  Miss  Mason 
as  we  had,  of  Dr.  Simms.  The  au- 
thorship of  some  of  the  best  poems 
is  onlitted.  We  would  like  to 
know  who  wrote  "  The  Brave  at 
Home,"  "' The  Southern  Scene," 
''Reading  the  List,"  and  many 
others.  Is  it  impossible  to  find  out  ? 
We  think  not.  Could  not  the 
names  of  the  periodicals^  in  which 
the  different  poems  first  appeared, 
have  been  ascertained  ?  We  feel 
satisfied  that  this  might  have  been 
done,  in  regard  to  several  of  them. 
Dr.  Simms  seems  to  have  tried  to 
do  tkutjudiceto  publishers,  though 
he  has  not  always  done  equal  jus- 
tice to  authors. 

Mis58  Mason  does  not  seem  to 
have  looked  much  to  this  part  of 
Dixie,  for  war  poems.  Had  she 
been  a  reader  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Presbyterian,  and  the  Field 
and  Fireside,  we  think  that  she 
would  have  embraced  in  her  col- 
lection the  poems  of  two  of  the 
sweetest  of  Southern  poetesses, 
though  they  are  from  N.  Carolina. 
In  the  main,  we  arc  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  book,  and  wish  it 
the  large  circulation,  which  it  so 
richly  merits. 

The  Refugee  TTousEuoLD.    By 
Mrs.  Louise  C  ack,  of  Louisiana. 
New  York,  Blelock  &  Co. 
This  is    a    beautifully    written 

l)Ook  ;    sound,  healthful,  and  at- 


tractive. It  is  a  truthful  narra- 
tive of  stirring  incidents,  and  sad 
experience  during  the  war,  inter- 
spersed with  tales  related  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  ''•  House- 
hold." There  are  now,  unfortu- 
nately, but  few  Sfife  volumes  of 
light  reading,  which  a  wise  parent 
would  be  willing  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  his  cliildri;n.  Mrs.  Clack 
has  produced  a  safe,  as  well  as  an 
entertaining  volume. 

HiSTOKY  OF  A  B  RIG ADE  OF  SOTJTH 

CAROLr:i^iANS.  By  J.  F.  J. 
Caldwell.  Philadelphia,  King 
&  Baird. 

Wo  are  delighted  to  see  this 
book  from  a  suoordinate  officer. — 
A  truthful  history  can  only  be 
written,  by  a  judicious  blending  of 
official  reports  with  the  facts  and 
incidents  furnished,  by  responsi- 
ble subordinates  and  privates. — 
The  former  should  furnish  the 
great  outlines,  and  the  latter  the 
filling  in,  and  the  coloring  of  the 
picture. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  it  has  always  happened 
that  after  the  occurrence  of  grand 
events,  there  would  be  hastily  got 
up,  catch-penny,  accounts  of  them. 
These,  compiled  from  the  news- 
papers, may  bring  money  to  the 
writers  ;  but  to  the  readers,  are 
not  vvorth  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  book  is  from  the 
record  of  his  own  field  diary,  and, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  a& 
trust- worthy.  We  hope  that  a  simi- 
lar service  will  be  rendered  to  eve- 
ry brigade  and  regiment.  It  may 
be  a  work  of  vast  laboi-,  and  long 
years,  to  collect  all  these  memoirs, 
and  to  compare  them  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  ofiicial  re- 
ports of  general  officers.  But  in 
that  way  alone,  can  a  history  be 
written,  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
libraries.  A  trumpery  book,  com- 
piled fiom  newspai)er  sources,  is, 
simply,  a  cheat  and  a  swindle. 


MECKLENBURG  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
Rev.  A.  G.  STACY,  A.  M.  Principal. 


The  buildings  and  grounds  known  as  the  N.  C.  Military  In- 
stitute, in  the  City  of  Charlotte,  having  been  secured  for  a  term 
of  years  for  the  purposes  of  a  Female  College,  the  Institution 
will  be  opened,  January  29th,  1867. 

The  first  school  year  will  be  of  irregular  duration.  It  will 
comprise  one  long  Session — January  29th  to  July  29th.  There 
will  be  two  terms. 

Board,  with  lights,  and  Tuition  in  Kegular  Course,  per  term 

of  thirteen  weeks,  payable  in  U.  S.  Currency  in  advance,  S76  50 
Extras,  at  fair  rates. 

The  grounds,  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  acres,  are  delight- 
fully shaded  with  native  oaks,  and  the  magnificent  college  edifice 
will  be  refitted  and  furnished  with  especial  reference  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  young  ladies. 

The  aim  is  to  make  tlie  College  a  ,-fFirSt  (H'laSS  $llSt!tUtton 
in  all  the  Departments — Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  etc.,  together  with  the  Regiilar  Course. 
For  circular,  address 

January,  1867.  •  Cliaiiotte,  E".   C. 

Coiicor»d  Female  College, 

In  the  N".  C.  Presbyterian  of  Septemlipi-  '26tli,  an  article  was  pulilislied  over  the 
signature  of  "  Amicus."  I  invite  attention  to  an  extract  from  that  article.  "If 
wholesome  discipline,  devotion  to  the  canse  of  education,  skill  and  experience 
in  teacliin.Ej  will  aeenre  success,  then  tlie  Faculty  of  this  Female  College  have  all 
the  elements  of  success.  There  is  no  institution  where  the  mental  culture,  the 
health,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  the  pupils  are  more  looked  after  and 
cared  for." 

The  next  Session  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1807.  Each 
hoarder  will  find  her  own  lif^hts  and  towels,  and  also  a  pair  of  sheets  iind  pillow 
cases.  Tlie  entire  expense  of  Tuition  and  Board,  including  washina:,  for  a  Ses- 
sion of  Twenty  Weeks,  will  he  from  $115  to  $125,  currency.  Ten  dollars  will  he 
deducted  when  full  settlements  are  made  in  advance.  Extra  charges  will  he 
made  for  Music,  French,  Latin  and  Drawing-.  Advance  payments  will  he  ox- 
pected,  yet  tht'  jfreatest  possible  induliience  will  be  given  our  patrons.  A  large 
patrona>j;e  is  needed,  desired  and  expected. 

Address,  J.  ^I\.  m.  CALDWELL, 

January,  18)7.       6  Stato.sville,  N.  C. 
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JCHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTBi 


A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  delightfully  situated 
in  a  retired  and  pleasant  portion  of  the  City  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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i^ev.'^.'iBftJE'WBLL^  Pi-incipfit  aii'd  Insfrnctof'l'ti'liTental  And  Moral  Ttiiio8<>. 

phy  ami  MatH^ijniitfc^,,,.,,^      rai'^HU-   'H     Ij'* 
JOHN  B.  BUR'WELIj,  A.  M.,  Climiifstry,  JSTatUral  I'liilos^bpTiy  and  Anciciit 

LauguMf^es., .  ,,,,. 

^rof.  A.  BJit7AlAlsrw--V6bafai'icl  iHstMmeAl'al  Msib.    "'':'*■>•'•   Jn'Ji     yr  ' 
Prof.  WM.  BENZIG^R,<G,..|u^^neva^^^^  M^ST '^^^^ 

Mrs.  M,  A.  BUE"WEIjIj,  English    Branches,  and  Supej:ittt,6}iUej^t  oijS^pi^l 

Duties.  '"''   ' 


.bJJS'vf 


Miss  WANIvriE  BURWELli,  English  Branqhe^.  ^_^    ,      ^^ 

Miss  MARir  BATI'S;  fcigHsh'ferA^chfes^'""-"-       ■'''-■  ■'^'^']¥     <"''' 
Mia?  MARY  ^F?NIC|K,  AJ»^i<?, on  Piano  ajjfl  G^JtHr.,      v:    -> '    ,;>r:j  lid     '"< 

The  next  Session  commences  on  the  1st  of  Octoheyj,18j()^;  ,  F^,9ajf^- 
logue  containing  full  particulars,  address  ,, 
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MAJ.  GEN.  GORDON'S  REPORT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MONOOACY. 


Head    Quarters    Gokdon's    DivrsiON, 
July2M,  18(54. 

Major  : — In  accordance  with 
orders  from  corps  head  quarters, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report. 

About"  2^-  p.  m.,  9th  of  July, 
I  was  ordered  by  Major  General 
Breckinridge,  commanding  corps, 
to  move  my  division  to  the  right, 
and  cross  the  Monocacy  about  one 
mile  below  the  bridge  and  ford 
(on  the  Georgetown  pike),  which 
were  then  held  by  the  enemy. — 
On  reaching  the  river,  I  directed 
my  brigade  commanders  to  cross 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  to 
file  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy's  line,  and  I  rode  to 
the  front  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy's  position.  I  found 
that  Brigadier  General  McCaus- 
land's  cavalry  brigade  (dismountr 
ed)  had  been  driven  back  by  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  that  the  enemy 
was  posted  along  the  line  of  a 
fence,  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  run- 
ning obliquely  to  the  left  from  the 
river.  In  his  front  lay  an  open 
field,  which  was  commanded  by 
his  artillery  and  small  arms  to  the 
extent  of  their  range,  while  in  his 
rear,  ran  a  valley  nearly  parallel 
with  the  general  direction  of  his 
line  of  battle.  In  this  valley,  I 
discovered  from  a  wooded  emi- 
nence    in     front     of     his     left, 
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another  line  of  battle  in  support 
of  the  first.  Both  these  lines  were 
in  advance  of  the  Georgetown 
road.  The  enem3r's  line  of  skir- 
mishers covered  the  front  of  his 
first  line,  and  stretched  far  beyond 
it  to  the  left.  Having  been  order- 
ed to  attack  this  force,  I  had  the 
division  skirmishers,  under  Cap- 
tain Keller,  of  Evans'  brigade,  de- 
ployed, and  directed  one  brigade 
(Evans')  under  the  protection  of  a 
dense  woodland  about  700  yards 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  left,  to 
move  by  the  right  flank  and  form- 
so  as  to  over-lap  the  enemy's  left. 
The  two  brigades  (Hays'  and  Staf- 
ford's) united  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier  General  York,  were 
ordered  to  form  on  the  left  of 
Brigadier  General  Evans,— and 
Terry's  brigade  to  move  in  sup- 
port of  the  left  of  my  line.  These 
dispositions  having  been  made,  I 
ordered  the  command  to  advance 
en  echelon  bv  brigades  from  the 
right.  The  troops  emerged  from 
the  woods  700  yards  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  left,  under  heavy  fire 
from  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
had  advanced  but  a  short  distance 
when,  on  account  of  the  wound- 
ing of  one  brigade  commander, 
(Evans)  to  whom  explicit  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  as  to  the 
movement  of  his— the  leading 
brigade— and  the  killing  of  several 
21 
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regimental  commanders,  and  the 
difficulty  of  advancing  in  line 
through  a  field  covered  with  wheat- 
shocks  and  intersected  by  fences, 
the  perfect  alignment  of  this  brig- 
ade was,  necessarily,  to  some  ex- 
tent, broken.  However,  this  tem- 
porary confusion  did  not  retard  its 
advance,  which  as  I  had  anticipa- 
ted, forced  the  enemy  to  change 
his  front  under  fire.  At  this  point, 
the  Louisiana  brigades,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  General 
York,  became  engaged,  and  the 
two  brigades  (Evans'  and  York's) 
moved  forward  with  much  spirit, 
driving  back  the  enemy's  first  line 
in  confusion  upon  his  second.  Af- 
ter a  brief  halt  at  the  fence,  from 
which  this  first  line  had  been  driv- 
en, I  ordered  a  charge  on  the  sec- 
ond line,  which  was  equally  suc- 
cessful. At  this  point,  I  dis- 
covered a  third  line,  which  over- 
lapped both  my  fianks,  and  which 
was  posted  still  more  strongly  in 
the  deep  cuts  along  the  George- 
town road,  and  behind  the  crest  of 
the  hill  near  the  Monocacy  bridge 
— and  at  once  ordered  Brigadier 
General  Terry,  who  as  yet  had  not 
been  engaged,  to  attack  vigorously 
that  portion  of  the  enemy's  line 
nearest  the  river,  and  from  Avhich 
my  troops  were  receiving  a  severe 
flank  fire.  This  brigade  advanced 
with  great  spirit  and  in  excellent 
order,  driving  the  enemy  from  his 
position  on  a  portion  of  the  line. 
He  still  held  most  stubbornly  his 
strong  position,  in  front  of  the  oth- 
er two  brigaaes  and  upon  my 
ri^ht.  He  also  advanced  at  the 
same  time  two  fresh  lines  of  troops, 
to  retake  the  position  from  which 
lie  had  been  driven  by  Terry's 
brigade.  These  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  and  in  great  con- 
fusion. Having  suffered  severe 
loss  in  driving  back  two  lines, 
either  of  which  I  believed  equal  in 
length  to  my  command,  and  hav- 
ing discovered  the  third  line  longer 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  cuts  in  the  road,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  great  loss  it 


would  require  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  position  by  a  direct  front 
attack,  I  despatched  two  staff  offi- 
cers in  succession  to  ask  for  a  brig- 
ade to  use  upon  the  enemy's  flank. 
Ascertaining,  however,  that  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  must 
elapse  before  these  could  reach  me, 
I  at  once  ordered  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral Terry  to  change  front  with  his 
brigade  to  the  right,  and  attack 
the  enemy's  right.  This  move- 
ment, promptly  executed,  with  a 
simultaneous  attack  from  the 
front,  resulted  in  the  dislodging  of 
this  line  and  the  complete  rout  of 
the  enemy's  forces. 

This  battle,  though  short,  was 
severe.  I  desire,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  state  a  fact  of  which  I  was 
an  eye-witness,  and  which,  for  its 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  evidence 
it  aff'ords  of  the  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  this  struggle,  I  consider 
worthy  of  official  mention.  One 
portion  of  the  enemy's  second  line 
extended  along  a  branch,  from 
which  he  was  driven,  leaving  many 
dead  and  Avounded  in  the  water 
and  upon  its  banks.  This  position 
was  in  turn  occupied  by  a  portion 
of  Evans'  brigade,  in  the  attack  on 
the  enemy's  third  line.  So  pro- 
fuse was  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
killed  and  wounded,  of  both  these 
forces,  that  it  reddened  the  stream 
for  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
below. 

It  has  not  been  my  fortune  to 
witness,  on  any  battle-field,  a  more 
commendable  spirit  and  courage, 
than  was  exhibited  on  this,  by 
both  officers  and  men.  To  my 
brigade  commanders,  for  their 
good  example  and  prompt  execu- 
tion of  orders,  I  am  especially  in- 
debted. They  rode  in  the  midst 
of  their  troops,  under  the  severest 
fire,  and  exhibited  that  cool  cour- 
age so  essential  in  an  officer  on  the 
field.  There  are  many  other  offi- 
cers, of  lower  grade,  who  well  de- 
serve particular  mention, — among 
them,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  admirable  conduct  of  Colonel 
Peck,  9th  Louisiana,  commanding 
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Hays'  brigade  ;  Colonel  Atkinson, 
commanding  Evans'  brigade  ;  Col- 
onels Funk  and  Dungan,  com- 
manding the  remnants  of  the 
"  Stonewall  "  and  Jones'  brigades, 
of  Terry's  command. 

I  regret  to  state  that  my  loss 
was  heavy  in  both  officers  and 
men,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  shown  by  tabular  report, 
of  brigade  commanders,  to  698. — 
Among  the  killed,  are  Colonel  J. 
H.  Lamar  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Van  Valkenburg,  both  of  the  61st 
Georgia  regiment,  of  Evans'  brig- 
ade, and  both  meritorious  officers. 
Colonel  Lamar,  a  most  promising 
young  officer,  was  shot  from  his 
horse  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
Several  other  regimental  com- 
manders of  this  brigade,  were 
wounded  ;  some,  it  is  feared,  mor- 
tally. Lieutenant  Colonel  Hodges, 
9th  Louisiana  regiment.  Hays' 
brigade,  an  officer  of  rare  merit, 
was  severely  wounded  and  left  at 
hospital  in  Frederick  City. 


I  cannot  too  highly  commend 
the  conduct,  on  the  lield,  of  the 
members  of  my  stafi;  Major  R.  ^Y. 
Hunter,  and  Captains  V.  Dabney 
and  L.  Powell.  The  prompt,  fear- 
less, and  intelligent  manner  with 
which  they  bore  my  orders  to  every 
portion  of  the  field,  met  my  hearty 
approbation.  Lieutenant  S.  Wil- 
mer,  my  signal  officer,  had  been 
previously  Avounded,  during  the 
skirmishing  in  front  of  Maryland 
Heights,  bearing,  under  severe 
fire,  an  order  from  me.  Major 
Moore,  my  inspector,  rendered  ef- 
ficient service  in  his  department. 
My  senior  surgeon,  Dr.  J.  H.  Ste- 
vens, labored  assiduously  during 
the  afternoon  and  night,  in  caring 
for  the  many  wounded. 
I  am.  Major, 

Very  respectfully. 
Your  ob't  serv't, 
J.  B.  Gordon,  # 
Maj.  Generah 
Maj.  J.  Stodbard  Johnston, 

A.  A.  G.,  Breckinridge's  Corps. 


FADED. 

She  took  the  starry,  blue-eyed  flowers 

From  her  own  shining  hair  : 
"  Sir  Knight  of  mine,"  she  gaily  said, 

"  Your  Lady's  colors  wear  ! — 
'  Faithful ' ! — 'tis  as  my  love  for  you — 

The  language  that  they  bear  "! 

She  fastened  them  upon  my  breast, 

Praising  their  azure  hue, 
While  I,  assenting,  only  saw 

Her  eyes  of  sunny  blue. 
"Wilt  guard  them  well  ?"     On  hand  and  flower 

I  vowed  :— a  Knight  most  true  ! 

'  Twas  years  ago.    I  oped,  by  chance, 

A  casket  old,  to-day, 
O'er  which,  the  dust  of  years  forgot 

Had  gathered,  deep,  and  gray  ;— 
Within,  a  knot  of  wither'd  flowers 

Were  fondly  laid  away. 
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Mer  token  !     I  had  "  kept  them  well," 
Though  lack  of  sun  and  showers 

Had  dimmed  the  brightness  that  they  wore 
In  those  lost  summer  hours. 

Fit  emblem  of  her  love,  alas  ! 
That  faded  with  the  flowers  ! 

I  saAV  her  yester-eve,  the  one 

So  fair  in  memory. 
Deceit  dwelt  in  the'  brilliant  eyes 

That  won  my  heart  from  me. 
And  harsh  lines  marred  the  sunny  mouth 

I  loved  when  twenty-three  I 

I  saw  her  'mid  the  pomp  and  wealth. 
Which  gild  her  false  life  o'er. 

One  glance,  and,  with  a  sigh,  I  turned 
Back  to  my  books  once  more, 

Thankful  that  love  of  twenty-three 
Sleeps  well  at  fort>j-four  I 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 


TWELVE  MONTHS   IN  SPAIN.* 


We  are  in  Seville.  We  will 
spend  a  month  here.  In  that  time, 
we  may  hope  to  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  Sevillian  life  and 
Sevillian  wonders. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  pleasant 
way  of  admiring  every  thing  Span- 
ish. I  repeat,  a  pleasant  woij,  for 
the  way  itself,  is  sufficiently  com- 
mon to  the  nations  ;  and  among 
none  is  the  manner  of  self-lauda- 
tion more  offensive  than  among 
ourselves.  But  the  Spaniard's 
praise  of  whatever  is  Spanish,  is 
refreshing  from  its  very  ardent 
simplicity.  He  will  speak  with 
childlike  rapture  of  Madrid.  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  pale 
in  his  esteem,  before  the  capital 
on  the  Manzanares,  as  the  candle 
before  the  sun.  So,  too,  he  gives 
you  his  mind  of  Seville,  with  ani- 
mated voice  and  gesture,  in  a  pro- 

*  continued  from  page  287. 


verbial   couplet,   which,  I   allow, 

has  more  truth  than  poetry  : 

"  Quien  no  lia  visto  a  Sevilla, 
No  ha  visto  a  maravilla."* 

A  mere  rouj)  d''ocil  of  Seville, — 
whether  of  the  past  or  of  the 
present,  reveals  a  body  of  attrac- 
tions unrivalled  in  Spain.  With 
an  origin  that  runs  back  with  fab- 
ulous antiquity — founded  by  Her- 
cults.  as  tradition  has  it— rebuilt 
and  embellished  by  Julius  Caesar, 
as  history  attests; owning  the  sway 
of  successive  conquerors  and  suc- 
cessive faiths— illustrated  by  war 
and  genius  for  two  thousand  years 
— once  the  seat  of  a  commerce  tliat 
poured  the  precious  wealth  of  the 
New  World  into  her  lap  ;  she  is 
still  glorious  and  beautiful  in  her 
decay  and  her  ruins. 

We  notice  only  the  chief  matters 
of  interest,  and  must  be  brief  even 

*  He  wlio  has  not  at  Seville  been, 
Has  not,  I  trow,  a  'vroiider  soeji. 
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with  these.  The  central  point  of 
observation  is  tlie  the  celebrated 
cathedral,  I  thought  at  one  time, 
to  enter  somewhat  into  the  details 
of  this  marvelous  structure.  But 
what  I  had  written,  proved,  when 
the  ink  got  dry,  vmsatisfactory, 
even  to  myself,  and  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  equally  so  to  other  read- 
ers. I  give  up,  therefore,  the  vain 
attempt. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  point, 
in  all  the  imitative  arts,  beyond 
which  word-painting,  though  nev- 
er so  finely  done,  fails  to  convey 
any  just  impressions.  There  needs 
the  seeing  of  the  eye,  and  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear,  to  realize  the  full 
power  of  the  highest  styles  in  these 
arts.  What  is  low  or  common,  or 
even  elegant  and  beautiful,  we  can 
describe  very  well,  and  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  works  themselves, 
through  the  descriptions  very 
well.  But  when  we  stand  in  the 
presence  of  what  is  great  and 
grand,  and  awful  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  or  in  architecture;  lan- 
guage becomes  speechless,  or,  at 
least  unintelligible.  A  look  is 
worth  all  its  words.  A  sense  of 
silent  superlative  admiration  pos- 
sesses us  like  a  spirit.  And  this 
is  exactly  what  we  cannot  impart 
to  others.  True,  it  were  easy  to 
tell  you,  as  the  guide-books  do, 
that  the  cathedral  in  Seville  has 
the  basilica  form, — that  it  is  431 
feet  long  by  315  wide,  and  that 
the  centre  nave  is  145  feet,  while 
the  transept  dome  is  171  feet  high. 
And  the  bare  figures  themselves 
will  give  you  the  idea  of  stately 
heights  and  ample  spaces.  But 
the  general  effect  of  the  whole — 
the  vaulted  roof,  so  airy  and  ma- 
jestic— the  floor  ch?quered  with 
white  and  black  marble, — the  long- 
drawn  aisles  melting  away  in  the 
gloom,  which,  the  subdued  light  of 
richly  painted  windows,  makes 
gorgeously  visible, — the  solemn 
stillness,  which  is  undisturbed 
save  by  the  loud-swelling  organ, 
now  deep  and  dreadful,  like 
"thunder    heard  remote,"  '  now 


soft  and  dulcet  as  the  floating 
melody  of  a  flute  ;  this  is  absolute- 
ly incommunicable. 

Some  writers  on  Spain  have  put 
the  Cathedral,  in  all  the  elements 
of  architectural  excellence,  before 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  I  cannot 
concur  in  this  opinion.  Yet,  I 
can  hardly  say  why,  for  I  was 
more  impressed  by  the  Cathedral 
than  by  St.  Peter's.  But  in  these 
matters,  we  should  learn  to  distrust 
our  own  feelings  or  our  own  unin- 
structed  judgments.  We  should 
restrather,  in  a  reverent,  humble 
spirit,  upon  the  .unerring  psycho- 
logical law,  that  the  immediate 
impression  of  whatever  is  greatest 
in  the  Vv'orks  of  genius  or  nature, 
is  almost  uniformly  disappointing. 
The  philosophy  of  this  law  is  sim- 
ple. The  fault  is  subjective — in 
ourselves  ;  not  objective— in  the 
work  itself.  Our  minds  need  a 
process  of  education  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  level  with  the  object. — 
Hence  the  universal  experience 
among  travelers,  that  the  first  im- 
pression of  St.  Peter's  is  one  of 
disappointment.  That  experience, 
indeed,  did  we  but  analyze  it,  is 
the  surest  and  highest  testimonial 
to  the  vast  overpowering  grandeur 
of  the  building.  A  whole  life-time 
spent  in  walking  about  St.  Peter's, 
in  telling  the  dome  thereof,  ia 
marking  well  the  magnificent  dis- 
tances, and  the  proportioned  bulk 
of  the  structures,  in  considering 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  or- 
naments and  monuments,  Avould 
leave  us  yet  much  to  learn.  We 
should  die  but  apprentices. 

IsTow,  I  did  not  find  this  sense 
of  disappointment  in  myself 
or  in  others,  at  the  first  view  of 
the  Cathedra],  either  so  decided  or 
so  general  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter's.  Some  there  was  undoubt- 
edly,—but  it  was  rapidly  over- 
come, until,  after  a  months'  resi- 
dence, the  mind  seemed  to  grow 
up  to  the  full  stature  of  the  object, 
taking  in  all  its  amplitude,  and 
filling  in,  nor  more  nor  less,  with 
the  delighted  satisfaction  of  com- 
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pleteness.  This  is  praise, — but  not 
the  highest  praise.  Had  I  seen 
more  of  St.  Peter's,  doubtless  the 
glory  of  the  Cathedral  to  my  vis- 
iou  might  have  been  shadowed, 
if  not  entirely  eclipsed.  But,  for 
all  in  all,  beyond  controversy,  the 
Cathedral  is  second  only  to  St. 
Peter's  ;  and  we,  who  see  it  in  its 
finished  state,  can  best  judge  how 
well  nigh  it  realizes  the  vast  ideas 
of  its  projectors,  when  in  1480, 
they  laid  the  first  stone,  with  the 
expressed  resolution  "of  con- 
structing a  church,  such,  and  so 
good,  that  it  never  should  have  its 
equal.  Let  posterity,  when  it  ad- 
mires it  complete,  say  that  those, 
who  dared  to  devise  such  a  work, 
must  have  been  mad." 

I  Avas  fortunate  in  spending 
Holj'  Week  in  Seville.  It  is  said 
that  the  ceremonies  of  this  season 
lack  only  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
to  render  them  more  splendid  and 
imposing  than  those  at  Kome. — 
There  is  one  spectacle,  indeed, 
which,  Pope  or  no  Pope,  is  allowed 
to  surpass  anything  exhibited  in 
the  Eternal  City.  About  the 
centre  of  the  Calhedral,  an  enor- 
mous wooden  Temple  is  erected, 
said  to  be  seventy- five  feet  high. 
The  host,  encased  in  a  silver 
custodia,  is  deposited  in  this 
Temple,  which,  on  Thursday  night 
and  on  Good  Priday,  is  illumin- 
ated from  top  to  bottom,  with 
variegated  Avax  candles.  The  ef- 
fect may  be  conceived,  not  de- 
scribed. The  immense  spaces  of 
the  Cathedi-al  are  clothed  with 
light,  as  with  a  garment,  and, 
especially  at  night,  which  lends  a 
witchery  to  the  scene  and  to  the 
senses.  The  mighty  pile,  with  its 
lofty  pillars,  its  superb  marble 
pavement  and  altars,  its  brilliant 
frescoes  and  pictures,  seems  more 
like  a  creation  of  enchantment 
than  the  work  of  human  hands. 

There  is  another  show,  which, 
lacking  the  luminous  glory  of  the 
wooden  Temple,  is  without  merit 
of  any  sort.  A  bronze  candle- 
stick, of  exquisite  workmanship — 


a  wonder  in  itself— twenty-five 
feet  high,  is  lighted  up  with  thir- 
teen variegated  wax  candles, 
which,  about  midnight  on  Thurs- 
day, are  snuffed  out,  one  after  an- 
other, till  a  pure  white  candle  is 
left  burning  alone.  This  absurd 
rite  is  designed  to  represent  the 
desertion  of  Christ  by  the  Apos- 
tles on  the  night  preceding  the 
crucifixion,  while  the  lone,  un- 
snuffed  candle  is  figurative  of  the 
virgin  : 

" faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  she." 

I  wonder  they  did  not  get  up 
something  to  typify  Judas  going 
out  and  hanging  himself. 

The  observances  of  this  sacred 
festival,  taken  altogether,  as  I 
witnessed  them,  bating  an  occa- 
sional inappropriate  display,  like 
that  which  I  have  just  alluded  to, 
were  deeply  impressive.  The  or- 
der, decorum  and  reverential  awe 
manifested  by  the  uncounted 
thousands,  who  thronged  the  Ca- 
thedral, during  the  entire  week, 
excelled  anything  seen  in  our  pro- 
testant  churches,  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions.  There  are 
those,  I  kuovr,  Avho,  judging  by  a 
standard  found  at  home  in  our 
own  country,  will  deem  it  all  hol- 
lo wness  and  pretence  : 

" Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  methoil  andof  ai-t, 
When  men  disjilay  to   congregations 

Avide, 
Devotion's    every    grace,    except    the 

heart." 

The  censure  is  not  only  harsh, 
it  is  unjust  also.  We  have  no 
more  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  these  worshipers  than  we  have 
to  doubt  our  own.  If  they  coun- 
terfeit at  all.  they  do  it  so  well  as 
to  require  more  than  mortal  ken 
to  detect  "what  is  genuine  and 
what  is  false.  Nor  let  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  in  a  grander  mould 
of  ritual  service  than  even  Eomish 
pageantry  can  boast,  Avas  cast  the 
simple  faith  and  earnest  piety  of 
the  old  prophets  and  kings,  who 
needed  sensuous  forms  to  illume 
what,  in  them  was  dark,  to  raise 
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and  support  what  was  low.  The 
truth  is,  the  capital  objection  to 
the  religion  of  Rome  lies  not 
against  the  pomp  of  the  ceremo- 
nial, as  producing  hypocrites  and 
formalists, — but  rather  against  its 
fitness  to  the  age.  The  Jewish 
economy  was  a  worship.  Its 
priesthood,  its  altars,  its  sacrifices, 
its  minstrelsy,  its  tabernacle  and 
its  temple  was  a  sublime  worship; 
pointing,  withal,  like  a  finger,  to 
better  things.  The  christian  sys- 
tem is  a  gospel  ;  it  is  glad  tidings, 
which  needs  but  to  be  told.  Its 
great  and  solemn  business  is  to 
teach  the  nations.  Hence  praise 
is  fitly  subordinated  to  hearing, 
worship,  to  the  foolishness  ol' 
preaching,  the  building  made  with 
hands,  to  the  temple  of  the  soul. 
That  wisdom  which  Solomon  saw 
from  afar  off,  but  which  in  one 
season  was  made  flesh,  and  dvyelt 
among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth, 
was  oftenest  seen  and  heard  with- 
out, in  the  streets,  in  the  chief 
place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings 
of  the  gates.  And  it  is  high  time, 
if  we  had  ears  to  hear  it,  that  not 
one  stone  be  left  upon  another 
in  the  whole  costly  and  stuj^end- 
ous  fabric  of  ritualism. 

We  come  back  from  this  digres- 
sion. It  does  not  comport  with 
my  plan  to  notice  the  world  of  art 
in  the  Cathedral — the  frescoes,  the 
pictures,  the  images,  the  statues. 
An  American,  however,  will  pause 
with  mournful  interest  over  the 
plain  marble  slab,  which  covers 
the  grave  of  Fernando,  (son  of 
Christopher  Columbus,)  who  is 
buried  here  ;  nor  will  he  fail  to 
kindle  with  emotion,  at  the  sim- 
ple grandeur  of  the  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  navigator 
himself,  whose  noble  dust  reposes 
in  Havana : 

"  A  Castilla  y  a  Leon, 
Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon  !" 

Columbus  gave  to  Castile  and  to  Leon,  a 
New  World  ! 

Nor  must  we  omit  another  thing 
before  we  dismiss  the  Cathedral. 
A  Mosque  formerly  occupied  its 


site.  When  the  Spaniards  tore 
down  the  Mosque,  they  had  the 
good  taste  to  leave  the  minaret 
standing  entire  ;  and  it  is  now  the 
tower  to  the  Cathedral,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  the 
most  exquisite  and  unique  work  of 
its  kind  in  Europe— a  perfect  gem 
of  Moorish  art.  From  its  summit, 
to  which  the  ascent  is  so  easy  and 
gradual  that  you  may  ride  up  on 
horseback,  the  view  fills  the  eye 
with  every  element  of  beauty— the 
gay  city — the  undulating  plain — 
the  distant  mountains — the  gently- 
flowing  Guadelquiver. 

And  now,  in  parting  from  the 
Cathedral,  not  to  return  to  it,  ex- 
cept, it  may  be,  by  an  occasional 
allusion,  let  me  hope,  that  you  may 
one  day  behold  the  glorious  edi- 
fice for  yourself.  The  sight  will 
store  your  mind  with  pure  and 
varied  satisfactions,  which  memo- 
ry will  recall  with  delight.  You 
will  love  to  go  back  in  imagina- 
tion and  linger  around  a  spot, 
which,  of  all  upon  earth,  perhaps, 
putting  tradition  and  history  to- 
gether, has  been  longest  dedicated 
to  devotion  and  religion.  At  least, 
we  would  fain  believe  so.  Here, 
the  old  Iberian  bowed  to  idols, 
whose  very  names  have  perished. 
Here,  the  Phrenecian  adored 

"  Astarte,  queon  of  heaven,  with  cres- 
cent horns ; 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly,  by  the 
moon, 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  an<l 
songs." 

Here  the  Koman  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  thundering  Jupiters.  Here 
the  Moslem,  for  live  centuries,  did 
homage  to  one  God  and  the  false 
Prophet.  And  here,  in  these  last 
days,  the  christian  renders  a 
pompous  worship  to  Jehovah  and 
the  Virgin.  Shall  anything  come 
after  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 

PABBIGA  DE    TABACOS. 

A  tobacco  factory  in  Seville  was 
what  I  had  not  been  exactly  pre- 
pared for,  but  for  the  guide-books. 
Amid  so  many  memorials  that 
carry  us  back  over  the  track  of  the 
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dead  ages,  we  do  not  look  for  any- 
thing so  vulgar  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco.  Romance  asso- 
ciates even  the  practical  arts  here, 
with  the  graceful  and  the  beauti- 
ful, with  tine  cloths,  and  silks,  and 
velvets.  But,  after  all,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  calculated  to  pvit  us 
in  kindly  sympathy,  at  once  with 
the  heroic  past  and  the  busy  pres- 
ent, than  the  fragrant  weed.  I 
have  alwa3-s  felt  a  touch  of  indig- 
nation towards  that  Pope  (one  of 
■the  Urbans,  I  think)  who  issued  a 
bull  against  its  use  ;  albeit,  the 
bull  missed  its  aim,  as  a  visit  to 
the  Fabrica  Avill  show. 

The  building  itself  is  a  model  of 
architectural  deformity,  sprawling 
its  huge  dimensions  over  a 
quadrangle  662  feet  by  524.  But 
if  it  should  be  judged  rather  in  re- 
ference to  the  uses  for  which  it 
was  designed,  than  by  any  abstract 
rules  of  harmony  and  proportion, 
then  it  is  entitled  to  high  merit. 

The  establishment  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  em- 
ployed, when  I  was  there,  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  hands,  of 
whom  live  thousand  two  hundred 
were  females.  The  business  is 
conlined  to  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  snufl'.  The  Spaniards 
do  not  indulge  in  our  habits  of 
"chewing"  and  "rubbing." — 
The  snuff  rooms,  in  which  men 
alone  are  employed,  are  on  the 
ground  lloor — but  my  nasal  organ 
was  too  sensitive  for  more  than  a 
mere  glance.  Passing  to  the 
second  floor,  you  are  shown  into 
an  immense  hall.  The  scene,  be 
what  it  may,  is  indescribable. — 
Four  thousand  women,  (without 
a  solitary  specimen  of  the  other 
gender,)  of  all  ages,  seated  at  long 
tables,  making  cigars  !  Allowed 
the  utmost  liberty  of  chat,  their 
tongues  go  with  an  incessant  and 
deafening  dis(3ord.  Yet  they  ply 
their  work  with  a  quick-fingered 
nimbleness  that  is  surprising.  A 
hand  can  put  up  twelve  bundles  a 
day,  each  bundle  containing  fifty 
cigars.     A  tolerable  estimate  may 


thus  be  formed  of  the  aggregate 
sent  out  from  this  factory  annually. 

These  cigarreras,  or  female  cigar 
makers, constitute  a  caste  in  Seville. 
They  are  usually  the  instigators, 
if  not  the  leaders,  in  the  turbulent 
disturbances  of  the  city.  They 
may  be  seen  on  Sundays  and 
other  gala-days  flaunting  along 
the  streets  and  promenades,  dis- 
tinguishable as  well  by  the  gairish 
mantilla^  drawn  so  as  to  show  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  features,  as 
by  their  impertinent,  dare-devil 
foreheads.  (3f  course,  they  are  no 
better  than  they  should  be — but, 
notwithstanding  their  lively  air 
and  Andalusian  wit,  one  can  look 
on  their  haggard,  sallow,  death- 
like faces  with  passionless  serenity. 
In  fact,  the  aspect  of  all  the  em- 
ployees, of  both  sexes,  is,  to  the 
last  degree,  forbidding  ;  due, 
doubtless,  to  the  unhealthfulness 
of  their  occupation. 

The  tobacco  manufactured  here 
is  not  raised  in  Spain — but  brought 
from  Cuba  ;  though  I  do  not  sec 
why  it  might  not  be  abundantly 
produced  in  the  Southern  provin- 
ces of  the  Peninsula.  The  ship- 
ment of  the  raw  material  from  the 
colony  to  the  mother  country, 
whence  the  manufactured  article 
is  distributed  to  the  general  mark- 
ets of  the  world,  is  the  exploded 
colonial  system  of  the  last  century. 
And  to  export  tobacco  from  Cuba 
to  Europe  to  be  made  into  cigars 
and  snulf,  is  very  like  the  economi- 
cal blunder  which  avc  repeat,  when 
we  send  our  cotton  to  Massachu- 
setts and  to  England,  whence  we 
receive  again  the  products  of  our 
own  hands,  enhanced  in  price  by 
all  the  multiplied  changes  in  place 
and  form.  There  are,  however, 
recent  evidences  of  progress  in 
Spain,  indicative  that  the  force  of 
ideas  has,  at  last,  penetrated  her 
iron-clad  conservatism.  Time  out 
of  mind,  she  seized  on  tobacco  as 
a  government  monopoly  ;  and, 
when  I  was  there,  she  seemed  to 
hold  on,  like  a  miser,  from  the 
sheer  love   of  a   tight-grip.      All 
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reason  denounced  the  policy.  It 
increased  more  than  an  hundred- 
fold the  price  of  an  article  of  gene- 
ral consumption  among  her  peo- 
ple. A  good  cigar  cost  you  at  the 
government  stall  a  peseta,  or  20 
cts. ,  while  you  could  buy  the  same 
article  from  the  smuggler  at  less 
than  half  that  sum.  And  here 
was  another  vicious  effect.  It  fill- 
ed the  land  with  smugglers.  The 
Fabrica  at  Seville  is  guarded, 
like  a  fortress,  by  a  deep  moat, 
and  the  employees  are  subjected 
to  the  most  strict  inspection.- — 
Still,  in  sjoite  of  every  vigilance 
and  precaution,  smuggiiug  tobac- 
co is  a  lucrative  business. 

I  should  mention  the  polite  at- 
tention, almost  universal  amung 
Spanish  officials,  accorded  to 
strangers  visiting  this  establish- 
ment. You  are  shown  evei'y  thing 
and  told  everything,  with  a  cour- 
teous frankness  that  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired. 

LOX.JA,  OB  THE  EXCHANGE. 

I  have  already  remarked,  inci- 
dentally, that  Seville  had  once 
been  an  emporium.  Her  commer- 
cial zenith  was  reached  under  the 
Moors,  when  the  Guadclquiver 
was  navigated  as  far  up  as  Cordo- 
va. The  mighty  stimulus  furnish- 
ed to  bold  enterprise  and  insatiate 
cupidity  by  the  discovery  of 
America,  established  and  prolong- 
ed her  supremacy. 

Her  quays  were  crowded  with 
merchants  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth — eager  now  to  reap  where 
they  had  not  sown — obedient  now 
to  the  guiding  genius  of  Columbus, 

"  *    *    *    tlie  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea." 

At  this  period  and  for  long  af- 
ter, the  Bulls  and  Bears  of  Seville 
had  their  chief  place  of  concourse 
about  the  cathedral  (then  unfinish- 
ed,) like  their  Jewish  prototypes, 
who  made  the  Temple  an  house  of 
merchandise.  And  never  did 
Bulls  and  Bears  have  such  a  rol- 
lick !  How  the  bulls  tossed,  as 
each  returnino;  sail  brought  home 


tidings  of  some  new  region  or  un- 
told riches  in  the  far  off  world ! 
What  prodigious  schemes  !  What 
amazing  activities  and  adventuresi 
What  great  thoughts  of  empire  and 
power  and  titles  of  nobility  !  And 
how  the  bears,  in  their  turn,  pull- 
ed down,  as  one  golden  vision  af- 
ter another  vanished  into  bank- 
rupt hopes !  What  disappoint- 
ments !  What  argosies  lost !  What 
valor  in  vain  !  What  endurance 
unrewarded  !  What  great  search- 
ings  for  hid  treasures  never  found! 

After  a  chequered  career  of 
about  a  century,  at  their  high  play 
for  a  whole  continent,  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  cathedral,  the  money- 
changers removed  to  "  la  Casa 
Lonjci^''^  or,  as  we  Avould  call  it, 
the  Exchange,  which  was  ready  for 
their  reception  in  1598.  It  is  a 
noble  edifice,  a  quadrangle  200 
feet  on  each  side,  faultless  in  style 
and  proportion,  with  a  spacious 
court-yard. 

There  is  a  popular  superstition 
that  a  man,  who  lias  been  well  to 
do  in  an  old  house — or  in  no  house 
at  all,  had  better  not,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  build  himself  a  splen- 
did mansion— for,  as  the  supersti- 
tion rcasoneth,  he'll  not  more 
tlmn  get  fixed  up  in  his  new  abode, 
before  he'll  die.  Somewhat  of  this 
sort  happened  to  the  merchant 
princes  of  Seville.  They  had  hard- 
ly felt  themselves  comfortable  in 
their  new  and  sumptuous  quarters, 
ere  commerce  deserted  Seville, 
which  rapidly  declined  in  popula- 
tion from  300,000  to,  what  it  is 
now,  90,000  souls.  The  Exchange 
has  never  resounded  with  the  busy 
hum  of  trade.  Its  magnificent 
court  has  been  for  ages  as_  silent 
and  grass-grown,  as  it  is  this  day. 
The  marble  pavement  of  the  ele- 
gant rooms  echoes,  as  of  old,  the 
foot-Ml  of  the  solitary  visitor,  like 
a  sepulchre.  And  it  is  a  fit  echo  I 
For  the  Exchange  has  become  in 
some  sort  a  tomb,  not,  indeed  for 
what  is  mortal  of  the  dead,  but 
for  that  which  Milton  calls  an  im- 
mortality—the record  of  tlieir  il- 
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lustrious  deeds.  The  Archives 
of  the  Indies,  as  they  are  called, 
are  carefully  collected  and  deposi- 
ted here  in  mahogany  book-cases. 
They  consist  of  every  document  of 
value  extant  touching  the  discov- 
er}'^, exploration  and  settlement  of 
the  Americas,  in  original  manu- 
scripts. I  regretted  that  ray  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  did  not  enable 
me  to  appreciate  this  collection, 
which  embraces  many  thousand 
volumes  of  deep  interest  to  an 
American. 

Here,  however,  he  may  trace  the 
chirography  of  Columbus  and  Cor- 
tez,  and  the  other  heroes,  who  dis- 
covered, explored,  subdued  and 
peopled  our  western   hemisphere. 

arURILLO  AND  HIS  PICTURES. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  now  to  turn 
for  a  while  to  another  branch  of 
art — to  that  of  painting.  Seville 
abounds  in  pictures  of  every  grade 
of  merit,  and  a  large  number  of 
no  merit  at  all.  But  here,  even 
miore  than  in  architecture,  I  must 
bespeak  much  allowance  on  the 
score,  ah'eady  alluded  to,  of  ina- 
bility to  convey  just  impressions 
on  paper — especially  in  the  case 
of  one,  who  is  not  a  connoisseur 
in  the  art. 

Seville  is  the  chief  scene  of  Mu- 
rillo's  works,  a  great  Spanish  pain- 
ter, who  lived  and  died  here  in 
the  17th  century*.  I  had  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  his  style 
in  Madrid  ;  which  pleased  me 
more  than  that  of  Raphael  or  any 
other  master,  though  it  may  show 
a  want  of  taste  to  say  so  ;  as  I 
cannot  assign  any  good  reason  for 
the  ]oreference.  Perhaps,  howev- 
er, in  our  judgments  of  pictures' 
and  painters,  it  is  wise  to  follow 
the  prudent  example  of  that  jurist, 
who  always  refused  to  give  any 
reason  for  his  opinions,  since,  as 
he  said,  the  opinion  might  be  very 
good  and  the  reason  very  bad.  I 
do  not  purpose,  of  course,  to  fur- 
nish a  catalogue  of  the  Murillos  in 
Seville,  where  the  pencil  of  the 
great  artist  was  most  abundant  in 


labors.  He  excelled  in  delineating 
feminine  grace  and  loveliness  in 
its  highest  type.  His  beauty  is 
wonderful,  passing  the  beauty  of 
women.  Fortunately  for  his  fame, 
a  fierce  controversy  arose  in  the 
Spanish  church  between  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
about  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  virgin  Mary.  Murillo  es- 
Ijoused  the  cause  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  ;  and  he  did  more 
to  enthrone  that  dogma  in  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  his  countrymen, 
than  all  the  writings  of  monks  in 
the  world.  His  genius  was  at 
home  in  such  a  subject :  and  he 
has  given  form  and  body  to  the 
unearthly  mystery  in  the  very  col- 
ors of  heaven.  ''Never,"  says  a 
just  critic,  "  has  dignified  compo- 
sure and  innocence  of  mind,  un- 
ruffled by  human  guilt  or  passion, 
pure  unsexual  unconsciousness  of 
sin  or  shame,  heavenly  beatitudes 
past  utterance,  or  the  unconquera- 
ble majesty  and  hidden  strength 
of  chastit}^,  been  more  exquisitely 
portrayed.  The  virgin  appears  in 
a  state  of  extatic  felicity,  and 
borne  aloft  in  a  golden  aether  to 
heaven,  to  which  her  beauteous 
eyes  are  turned,  by  a  group  of 
angels  : 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bend- 
ing 
Across  her  gently  budding  breast." 

These  '■^immaculate conceptions,^'' 
of  which  there  are  many  here,  form 
the  great  pictorial  attraction  of 
Seville.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two 
more  by  the  same  masterly  pencil, 
which  deserve  a  note. 

"  The  guardian  angel,''''  which  is 
in  the  cathedral,  is  a  gem.  An 
angel  pointing  with  uplifted  finger 
towards  heaven,  leads  a  child,  the 
sweetest  you  ever  saw  on  canvass 
or  in  life  !  This  is  all.  But  the 
blending  of  the  angelic  and  human 
elements  is  perfect.  "  Borrow's 
Bible  in  Spain  "  (a  work  which  I 
read  before  I  visited  the  country) 
represents  the  angel  as  bearing 
aloft  a  flaming  sword.  The  author 
certainly  did  not  see  the  picture. 
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And  how  it  came  to  pass  that  his 
fancy  armed  the  angel  with  a 
sword,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. A  tomahawk  or  a  club 
had  been  as  well,  after  the  fashion 
of  an  Indian  wood-cut.  Murillo 
had  a  juster  and  more  scriptural 
conception  of  tlie  panoply  of  min- 
istering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minis- 
ter for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation. 

"  Moses  strihing  the  rock  "  is  a 
grand  picture  and  a  profound 
study.  It  is  of  colossal  size. — 
There  is  a  touch  of  life  and  expres- 
sion about  it  that  brings  you  right 
into  the  presence  of  the  scene  re- 
corded in  the  20th  chapter  of  ISTum- 
bers.  The  parched  desert,  the 
goodly  tents  of  Israel,  the  sheki- 
nah  over  the  tabernacle,  the  cliffs 
of  Horeb  in  the  distant  back- 
ground ;  the  smitten  rock,  which 
gave  forth  water  like  a  river,  the 
thirsty  multitude  and  their  beasts 
of  burden  rushing  joyfully  to  the 
crystal  stream,  and  the  meek  fig- 
ure of  Moses,  with  his  rod,  in  the 
midst ;  his  imperial  brow  yet  stern 
with  a  wrath  not  quite  passed 
away  !  ! 

Time  would  fail  me  to  remark 
upon  the  innumerable  works  of 
Murillo  scattered  over  this  city  ; 
and  it  is  out  of  my  way,  for  the 
present,  to  remark  upon  speci- 
mens of  art  other  than  his — I  close, 
therefore,  with  a  sketch  of  a  visit 
to  his  house.  I  have  pleasant 
memories  of  that  visit,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  celebrated  painter, 
who  lived  and  died  there,  as  of  its 
present  occupant  and  owner.  The 
house  is  located  in  the  quarter  of 
the  city  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Jews — hence  called  La  Juderia. — 
I  was  admitted  at  once,  and  shown 
into  a  small  room,  where  I  found 
two  gentlemen  in  conversation 
upon  a  sofa.  I  was  glad  to  recog- 
nize acquaintances.  One  was  a 
Mr.  Pizarro,  who  was  employed 
in  the  Foreign  office  at  Madrid. — 
The  other  was  a  priest,  in  the  plain 
Mack  frock   usually  worn  by  his 


order  in  Spain,  whom  I  recognized 
at  once  as  a  member  of  the'Span- 
ish  Senate,  and  had  seen  on  seve- 
ral occasions  during  the  previous 
winter  in  Madrid.  He  did  not 
know  me,  I  think,  as  well  as  I 
knew  him  ;  for  he  did  not  seem  at 
ease  until  Mr.  Pizarro,  Avhom  I 
had  often  met,  mentioned  re- 
peatedly that  I  was  an  American. 
When  he  got  that  idea  or  fact  fixed 
in  his  head,  his  manner  changed 
all  at  once  to  exceeding  cordiality. 
I  could  not  understand  this  cir- 
cumstance, till  he  explained  that 
(not  remembering  at  first  having 
ever  met  me)  he  had  taken  me  for 
an  Englishman,  and  that  he  hated 
England  and  Englishmen.  He 
added — a  hint  by  the  way  which  I 
profited  by — that  two  Englishmen 
had  called  the  day  before  to  see 
the  house  and  the  pictures,  like 
myself,  and  that  they  had  insulted 
him  by  wearing  their  hats  all  the 
while  in  his  presence.  He  spoke 
bitterly  of  English  writers,  espe- 
cially on  matters  of  religion.  In 
this  connection,  he  commended 
Mr.  Prescott  in  terms  of  warmest 
eulogy  ;  and  hastened  out  of  the 
room  to  bring  me  an  edition  of  his 
works.  I  felt  proud  of  my  coun- 
try !  He  asked  me  if  Mr.  Prescott 
was  a  Protestant ;  and  upon  my 
telling  him  that  I  presumed  he 
was,  rather  from  his  works  than 
from  any  personal  knowledge,  he 
said  sorrowfully:  "  Yes,  he  is  a 
Protestant — but  a  just  one." 

He  returned  again  and  again  to 
England  and  Englishmen,  as  if  his 
hatred  possessed  him  like  a  mania. 
"Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "English- 
men believe  that  the  Inquisition 
exists  to  this  day  in  Spain.  I  will 
show  you  all  I  have  of  it. "  And 
hereupon  he  flew  out  of  the  room 
again,  and  returned  apace  with  a 
scroll  in  his  hand.  "  This,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  diploma  from  the  college 
of  Jesuits  in  Seville  to  an  ancestor 
of  mine.  I  would  not  show  it  to 
those  English  fellows  yesterday.— 
They  would  have  thought  them- 
selves in  the  jaws  of  the  Inquisi- 
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tion.  The  diploma,  indeed,  was 
very  curious.  It  was  in  Latin,  of 
course,  bore  date  April  20,  1550 — 
covered  with  armorial  devices,  and 
enjoined  the  appointee  to  be  espe- 
cially vigilant  in  the  extirpation 
of  heretics  ; — at  which  injunction 
the  priest  laughed  heartily.  "I 
was,"  he  remarked,  "a  member  of 
the  Cortes  in  1821,  when  the  Jesu- 
its were  exterminated  and  their 
jiroperty  confiscated.  You  will 
find  my  vote  recorded  against 
them.  J^o  papist  of  any  intelli- 
gence favors  their  restoration.-' — 
I  confess  to  a  relish  for  his  dislike 
of  Englishmen,  whom  I  found  so 
constantly  and  excessively  patron- 
izing in  Spain  that  I  wondered 
Spaniards  tolerated  them  at  all. 

My  ghostly  cicerone  now  ]n-o- 
ceeded  to  show  me  the  curiosities 
of  his  house,  Mr.  Pizarro  mean- 
while having  left  us.  Pictures 
were  everywhere.  A  crucifixion 
painted  on  a  wooden  cross,  by 
Murillo,  I  thought  exquisite  among 
a  mass  of  trash.  Pausing  before 
a  portrait  of  Philip  II,  the  priest 
broke  into  a  rapturous  encomium 
of  his  character.  I  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Prcscott  was  engaged,  I 
had  understood,  upon  a  history  of 
Philip's  reign.  Whereat  he  ex- 
pressed high  gratification,  deem- 
ing that  his  favorite  king  would 
receive  at  Mr.  Prescott's  hands, 
better  treatment  than  had  been 
accorded  to  him  by  Englishmen. 
I  am  afraid  if  the  priest  has  lived 
to  see  Mr,  Prescott's  work,  he  will 
have  to  change  his  opinion,  either 
of  our  distinguished  historian  or 
of  Philip.  As  to  the  portrait,  x^e 
said  it  had  been  taken  from  life, 
and  was  a  iaithful  delineation  of 
the  features  of  the  monk-king.  If 
so,  I  marvelled  that  the  dark,  sin 
ister  expression  of  the  face,  had 
not  suggested  to  my  worthy  host, 
something  unmistakably  deceit- 
ful and  desperately  wicked  in  the 
monai'ch.  But  he  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  to  admire  Pliil- 
ip,  as  he  hated  the  English— Avith- 
out  measure  or  qualification. 


There  was  a  picture  of  Don. 
Pedro,  el  cruel.  It  represented, 
that  wild  king  in  full  armor  on 
horseback  riding  towards  the  sea- 
shore, where,  just  stepping  from  a 
vessel,  with  a  red  flag  in  his  hand. 
was  the  Pope's  nuncio  coming  to 
to  denounce  excommunication, 
against  Peter.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  said,  Peter  was  one  of  the 
best  kings  Spain  ever  had,  and  did 
not  merit  the  epithet  of  cruel.  He 
spoke  slightingly  of  the  virtue  of 
excommunication  in  our  day,  and 
repeated  an  opinion,  which  I  had 
heard  him  announce  in  the  Span- 
ish Senate,  that  the  army  was  a 
more  reliable  instrument  of  rule  in 
our  age  than  the  church. 

We  passed  into  the  painting- 
room  of  Murillo,  which  is  airy  and 
cheerful,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  beautiful  gardens  in  the  rear 
of  the  building.  Here  the  great 
artist  lived— for  he  lived  to  paint. 
I  could  not  but  feel  an  inspiration, 
as  if  in  the  very  presence  of  his 
splendid  genius.  The  walls  are 
crowded  with  pictures.  The  priest 
pointed  out — if  any  pointing  were 
needed— all  the  Murillos— but 
none  of  them  equaled,  I  thought, 
what  I  had  seen  fiom  his  pencil  in 
Madrid  and  at  other  places  in. 
Seville.  The  collection  of  por- 
traits was  very  large  and  very  tine. 
Here  were  nearly  all  the  kings  of 
Spain,  and  her  eminent  men  in 
arms,  in  letters,  or  in  art.  The 
priest  could  not  vouch  for  the  fideli'- 
ty  of  the  likenessess.  But,  in  be- 
holding the  portraits  of  departed 
greatness,  our  faith  becomes  easy 
fathers  to  the  thought,  that  there 
is  some  resemblance,  at  least  in 
the  general  air,  if  not  in  the  exact 
similitude  of  every  feature.  I  felt 
this  pleasing  fascination,  particu- 
larly, in  seeing  Columbus  placed 
appropriately  between  his  illustri- 
ous patrons — Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. 

I  Avas  now  kindly  invited  down 
into  the  gardens.  While  on  our 
way,  the  priest  insisted  that  I 
would  i)ut  on  my  hat,  which  I  had. 
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Wtherto  held  in  my  hand — but 
mindful  of  the  Englishmen  the 
-day  before,  and  determined  in  all 
•things  to  be  respectful,  I  declined. 
The  garden  was  redolent  of  the 
«dor  of  flowers,  oranges  and 
lemons.  Three  crystal  fountains 
rendered  the  air  deliciously  cool. 
'On  the  back  wall,  were  some  Ital- 
ian frescoes  of  Apollo  and  the 
Graces,  attributed  by  some  to 
Murillo,  by  others  to  Vargas. — 
The  priest  maintained  that  they 
were  Murillos.  Under  the  shade 
of  a  solitaiy  palm-tree,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
we  had  every  thing  that  was  pleas- 
ant to  the  sight  and  good  for  food. 
The  venerable  priest  talked  of 
history,  religion,  politics,  art, 
Spain  and  America,  until  I  was 
alike  impressed  with  his  varied 
learning  and  his  comprehensive 
views.  Once,  and  once  only,  he 
touched  on  the  controverted  points 
between  protestantism  and  cath- 
olicity ;  and  from  a  silent  admirer, 
he  invited  me  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  me.  Avoid- 
ing all  vexed  issues,  I  explained, 
as^well  as  I  could,  how  that,  with- 
out priest,  or  altar,  or  sacrifice,  or 
sacrament,  or  service,  or  church, 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.  I  thought  I  saw  a  twinkle 
of  humor  in  his  eye  at  the  sim- 
iplicity  of  my  creed — but  he  was 
careful  to  shun  all  disputation, 
-and  we  dropped  the  subject. 

Thus  four  hours  passed  "with 
-speed  swiftly  "  in  the  company  of 


my  agreeable  entertainer  and  un- 
der his  hospitable  roof.  As  I  rose 
to  leave,  he  so  loaded  me  with 
oranges  that  I  feared  to  be  taken 
in  the  streets  for  a  vender  of  fruit. 
He  called  my  attention  to  a  por- 
trait of  Murillo  taken,  he  said,  not 
long  before  his  death,  set  in  the 
key-stone  of  a  pretty  arch  leading 
from  the  court.  The  priest  evi- 
dently believed  the  likeness  was 
faithful,  and  he  succeeded  easily  in 
making  me  believe  so  too.  The 
hair  is  long,  full  and  parted  in  the 
middle — the  head  round  and  large 
— the  mouth  of  the  ordinary  size— 
the  lips  somewhat  thick  and  slight- 
ly open — at  least  not  compressed 
as  in  a  man  of  stern  aspect — the 
face  without  any  expression  of 
divinity,  though  benevoknt  and 
altogether  pleasant  to  look  upon — 
every  thing  is  Andalusian— hair, 
eyes,  complexion — all  veiy  dark. 
On  the  whole,  I  felt  some  disap- 
pointment. There  was  none  of 
the  genius  which  shines  in  all  his 
works — but  a  genial,  joyous  tem- 
perament rather  ;  more  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  than  I  had  expected 
to  see  in  one,  whose  pencil  has 
given  the  world,  so  much  of  the 
spiritual  and  heavenly. 

And  so  I  parted  from  the  emi- 
nent, noble-hearted  owner  of  Mu- 
rillo's  house — a  fit  inheritance  in 
fit  hands.  A  scholar  without 
pedantry,  a  sectarian  without 
bigotry,  a  patriot  without  narrow- 
ness—may we  meet  again  ! 


THE  LITTLE  ROSALIE. 


A  little  leaf  from  the  rose's  heart ! 

And  a  little  pen  of  pearl, 
To  write  a  little  bit  of  a  rhyme 

For  a  little  bit  of  girl : 
A  rhyme  for  the  little  humming-bird, 

And  the  little  honey-bee. 
And  for  all  that  sing  to  the  flowers  of  spring, 

For  the  little  Rosalie. 
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The  violet's  dyes  are  in  her  eyes, 

The  violet's  velvet  in 
The  dainty  dimples  about  her  mouth, 

The  dimple  upon  her  chin. 
And  never  a  nectar  humming-bird, 

And  never  a  honey-bee, 
That  may  ever  sing  to  a  sweeter  thing 

Than  our  little  Rosalie. 

Ah,  yes  !  we  think  of  the  star-ward  Palms 

Over  the  orient  seas  ! 
Ah,  yes  !  we  drink  of  the  blended  balms 

Of  the  sweet  Hesperides  ! 
We  crooning  here  in  the  fading  hours, 

With  the  humming-bird  and  bee, 
A  little  song  with  the  flowers  along, 

For  the  little  Rosalie. 


F.   O.   TIOKNOE. 


LIEUTENANT   GENEllAL    STEPHEN    D.    LEE. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
signal  illustration  of  what  a  young 
man,  with  energy  and  gifts  can 
accomplish,  when  his  talents  are 
properly  directed.  His  life  and 
career  may  be  studied  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  and  profit  by  all  : 
with  pride,  because  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  the  true  American 
stamp  ;  with  pleasure,  because  of 
the  unvarying  success  of  his  ener- 
gy and  ambition  ;  and,  with  profit, 
by  pointing  the  unknown  and  as- 
piring to  him  as  a  fit  instance  of 
the  triumphs  of  integrity,  appli- 
cation and  directness  of  purpose. 
All  these  winning  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed, and  when  the  occasion  pre- 
sented its  encouraging  opportu- 
nities, he  eagerly  watcbed  its  re- 
curring moments,  and  promptly 
used  them  for  honorable  advance- 
ment. He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  ambition,  not  only  a  holy 
IH-inciple,— but  the  best  seed  from 
which  all  commendable  human 
character  grew, — without  it  great 
and  illustrious  action  was  sporadic, 
requiring  rare  occasion,  for  each 


effort.  But  he  pressed  occasion, 
until  the  results  of  one  occurrence, 
made  occasion  itself  for  other  and 
greater  results.  In  other  words, 
he  believed  some  occasion  was  in- 
dispensible,  but  b}^  warmly  em- 
embracing  these  fortunate  periods, 
the  man  of  pushing  worth  could 
make  others.  He  never  waited  in 
idleness  for  the  movement  of  the 
waters — for  something  to  turn  up 
— but  was  always  richly  preparing 
himself  for  every  offer  of  fortune. 
He  had  no  dormant  powers — his 
were  all  awake,  highly  disciplined 
and  ready  for  action.  Such,  in 
this  respect,  was  the  j^oung  Lieu- 
tenant General,  of  whom  we  write. 
He  was  born  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  September  22d, 
1832, — and  though  not  espousing 
all  the  peculiar  opinions  of  that 
chivalrous  and  sensitive  State,  she 
never  yet  had  a  more  devoted  son. 
As  Stonewall  Jackson  loved  glo- 
rious old  Virginia — so  did  Stephen 
D.  Lee  love  South  Carolina.  Is 
not  this  remarkable  attachment  to 
their  native  land,    by    Southern 
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men,  stronger  than  the  same  prin- 
ciple elsewhere  ?  If  there  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the 
native  Northern  man,  and  the  na- 
tive Southern  man,  we  think  it  is 
this  one.  Of  course,  the  native 
land  of  every  man  is  dear  to  him, 
and  ever  remembered  with  pride. 
With  the  ISTorth  it  is  a  real,  living 
principle,  but  of  a  more  general, 
or  national  caste — the  pride  of  the 
American — less  local — less  of  the 
State — feebler  and  controllable. — 
Not  so  with  the  Southern  man — it 
is  devotion  without  depth — a  love 
that  knows  no  faltering,  or  change. 
But  State  love,  State  devotion, 
pure,  all-sacrificing. devotion,  has 
no  nobler  exemplar  in  all  history, 
than  with  our  own  unhappy  peo- 
ple. No  absence  can  obliterate  it 
— no  misfortune  divert  it — it  is 
grandly  indestructible  and  ineradi- 
cable. 

Gen.  Lee  was  educated  at  West 
Point,  entering  that  institution 
in  1850,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1854,  numbering  for- 
ty-six— his  rank  in  the  class  being 
seventeenth.  He,  as  a  cadet,  was 
especially  distinguished  for  horse- 
manship. He  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  United  States  army  as 
2d  Lieutenant  of  tiie  4th  artillery. 
In  1856,  he  was  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenant  of  the  same, — shortly 
afterwards  was  made  regimental 
quartermaster,  and  probably  filled 
other  staff  positions  ;  we  know 
that  he  acted  as  A.  A.  General  of 
the  department  of  Florida  in  1857 
or  '58,  under  Colonel  Loomis,  and 
at  different  times  served  in  the 
United  Sates  army,  in  the  States 
of  Texas,  Florida  and  Kansas, 
and  the  territory  of  Nebraska. — 
In  1861,  probably  late  in  January, 
or  early  in  February,  when  he 
found  war  was  inevitable,  between 
the  North  and  South,  and  he  had 
to  take  part  for  or  against  his  own 
State,  that  lofty  devotion  to  South 
Carolina,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
prevailed:  he  resigaed  his  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  army, 
and  went  immediately  to  Charles- 


ton.    He  was  appointed  Captain 
in  the  army  of  his  State  and   of 
the  Confederacy,  early  after  reach- 
ing home,  and  assigned  to  duty  on 
the   staff  of  General  Beauregard. 
He  participated  in  the  attack  upon 
Fort   Sumter, — iu    fact,   he    v/as 
one   of  the  two   officers  sent  by 
Beauregard  to  demand  its  surren- 
der, and  to  carry  the  order  to  fire 
upon  it  when  Major  Anderson  re- 
fused this  demand.     He  served  on 
other  staff  duty  after  the  fall  of 
Sumter, — but  these    duties    were 
not  congenial  to  him, — Avas  elect- 
ed Captain  of  a  battery  in  Hamp- 
ton's Legion,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  that  ofticer,  Avas 
relieved  on  the  staff,  and  took  the 
command  of   his    companj'.     lie 
was   engaged  for  months  on  the 
Potomac,  in  liarassing  gun  boats 
with  his  artillery  ;  was  in  the  re- 
treat from  Manassas  to  Yorktown, 
and   then  back  to    Richmond.- — 
Early  that  winter  was  made  Ma- 
jor   of  artillery.     Shortly    after- 
wards Avas  promoted  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonelcy of    the  same,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  in  Gen.  Whiting's  division. 
He  served  in  Magruder's  division 
in   the   seven  day's  fight  around 
Ptichmond  ;  was  in  the  action  of 
Savage  Station  and  ever  memora- 
ble   Malvern    Hill.     After    these 
battles,  he  was  assigned  to  cavalry 
duty  as  Colonel  of'  the  4th  Yir- 
ginia  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  for 
weeks— it  may  be  as  long  as  two 
months — constantly  and  actively 
engaged   in  picket   and  scouting 
dutyr    His  cavalry  fights  near  the 
battle    ground  of  Malvern    Hill, 
though  not  great  battles,  were  im- 
portant and  useful,  and  so  efficient 
was  his  conduct  on  these  occasions, 
as  to  call  for  special  compliment 
from  both  Generals  R.  E.  Lee  and 
J.    E.  B.    Stuart.      His    artillery 
service  had  marked  him  with  un- 
usual favor  by  Lee  himself,  and 
notwithstanding  his  efficient  con- 
trol of  cavalry,  this  great  soldier, 
with  his  unerring  judgment  of  ca- 
pacity, soon  called  for  his  services 
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in  that  line.  Lee,  therefore,  re- 
Ueved  the  young  Colonel  from  his 
cavalry  regiment  and  placed  him 
in  command  of  a  battalion  of  ar- 
tillery, with  the  rank  of  Colonel — 
in  which  he  was  mouths  afterwards 
to  distinguish  himself  so  greatly 
— at  the  second  battle  of  Manasas. 
Colonel  in  rank  though  he  was, 
he  became  one  of  the  heroes  of 
that  great  day,  and  associated  his 
name  in  indissoluble  union  with 
Lee,  Jackson  and  Longstreet. — 
At  this  battle,  where  he  sprang  at 
once  into  national  fame,  and  be- 
came a  historic  character,  he  oc- 
cupied the  commanding  ridge  be- 
tween the  corps  of  Jackson  and 
Longstreet,  with  his  artilleiy. — 
Of  this  important  epoch  in  his  ca- 
reer, we  will  defer  notice  to  an- 
other place. 

Again  he  appeared  at  Sharps- 
burg,  on  the  left  in  that  desperate 
struggle,  which  Hood's  division 
had  with  the  enemy.  Here  he 
commanded  his  battalion  of  artil- 
lery, of  four  batteries,  and  in  an 
hour  or  little  more,  between  da}-- 
light  and  half  an  hour  after  sun- 
rise, he  lost  over  ninety  horses  and 
about  one  hundred  men. 

AYhen  Gen.  Lee  returned  from 
Maryland,  we  have  heard  one  who 
knew,  say  that  President  Davis 
directed  him  to  select  one  of  his 
best  officers,  to  be  promoted  Brig- 
adier General,  to  be  sent  to  Yicks- 
burg.  Stephen  D.  Lee  was  select- 
ed, and  sent  to  that  point,  in 
November,  18G2. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  Vicks- 
burg,  and  taken  command  of 
a  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  brig- 
ade, when  Sherman  appeared  be- 
fore the  city.  He  had  special 
charge  of  the  line  from  the.  city  of 
Vicksburg  to  Snyder's  Bluffs,  on 
the  Yazoo  river,  (twelve  miles,) 
including  the  batteries  at  the 
bluffs,  to  blockade  the  river.  Of 
his  conduct  here,  we  shall  spcalc 
in  another  place. 

After  the  sanguinary,  but  glo- 
rious affiiir  at  Chickasaw  Bayou, 
to  which  we  will  hereafter  refei', 


his  great  artillery  fame,  so  nobly 
achieved  at  second  Manassas,  sin- 
gled him  out  by  Gen.  Pemberton, 
(perhaps  by  orders  from  Rich- 
mond,) who  with  all  his  vanity 
and  weakness,  was  an  accomplish- 
ed and  noted  artillerist,  and  as- 
signed him  to  the  command  of  the 
heavy  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  in 
addition  to  the  command  of  his 
famous  brigade  of  Louisianians  and 
Missjssippians.  Surely  this  was  no 
small  testimony  to  his  military 
worth,  for  one  so  young,  amongst 
all  those  able  officers,  the  Bowens, 
Moores,  Tilghmans  and  Greens, 
to  be  placed  in  so  prominent  and 
important  a  trust.  But  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  position  he  had 
been  placed,  he  proved  himself 
equal  to  the  confidence. 

When  Grant  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  below  Vicksburg,  and 
Gen.  Bowen  had  been  driven  back 
Irom  Port  Gibson,  Stephen  D.  Lee 
was  sent  to  take  command  of  Tra- 
cy's Alabama  brigade  with  Bowen 
— Tracy  having  been  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Gibson.  When 
Pemberton  moved  to  meet  Grant, 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Baker's  Creek,  Lee  was  on  the 
left  of  the  army,  covering  the 
Clinton  and  Raymond  roads. — 
About  sunrise,  the  enemy  were 
discovered  in  force  on  both  roads, 
the  first  intimation  our  army  had 
of  their  immediate  presence  or 
nearness,— a  surprise  certainly.— 
The  enemy  began  to  move  around 
Pemberton's  left  flank,  in  heavy 
force,  and  Gen.  Lee  was  compelled 
to  move  constantly  to  his  left, 
Avhile  engaged,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  gaining  the  road 
in  the  rear  of  Pemberton's  army, 
leading  to  Edwards'  Depot,  where 
were  most  of  the  supplies  of  the 
army — a  vital  object  to  be  gained, 
or  to  be  thwarted.  He  was  con- 
tinuously engaged  from  sunrise 
until  4  o'clock, "p.  M.,  when  the 
Confederates  were  defeated,  with- 
out scarcely  being  seriously  en- 
gaged. Surely  no  fault  of  this 
young  soldier — but  a  heavy  burden 
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for  military  incapacity  to  bear 
through  all  coming  time.  lu  this 
engagement,  his  brigade  lost  near 
a  thousand  men,  in  killed  wound- 
ed and  prisoners,  in  endeavoring 
to  check  the  enemjr — his  and  the 
Missouri  brigade  being  most  heavi- 
ly engaged,  and  sustaining  almost 
the  entire  loss.  As  to  liis  own 
personal  bearing,  it  is  suflicient  to 
say,  that,  within  half  an  hour,  he 
had  three  horses  shot  from  under 
him,  and  was  slightly  wounded 
himself,  but  not  enough  to  inca- 
pacitate him  from  duty.  His  di- 
vision commaiidcr.  Gen.  Steven- 
son, complimented  him  most  high- 
ly, for  his  personal  gallantry,  and 
for  the  good  conduct  of  his  men. 
During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  in 
the  celebrated  assault  of  22d  June, 
his  front  was  heavily  assailed  by  a 
a  massed  force  of  the  enemy,  car- 
rying a  portion  of  one  of  the  re- 
doubts on  his  line,  and  planting 
several  stands  of  colors  in  it. — 
Those  colors,  defiant  emblems  of 
subjugation,  nerved  him  and  his 
brave  men  with  new-born  zeal, 
and  a  crushing  power,  which  could 
not  be,  and  was  not,  successfully 
resisted.  The  redoubt  was  re- 
taken— the  stars  and  stripes  were 
hauled  down — the  Confederate 
battle-tiag  again  thrown  to  the 
breeze,  and  one  hundred  prisoners 
tfiken  in  the  breach.  When  the 
eity  was  surrendered,  the  enemy's 
trenches  Avere  within  twenty  feet 
of  Lee's  lines  in  several  places.  Af- 
ter the  surrender  of  this  strong- 
hold and  connecting  link  between 
the  east  and  west,  Gen.  Lee  was 
immediately  exchanged.  His  ca- 
reer had  been  a  continuation  of 
the  rich  promise  given  at  second 
Manassas,  and  made  him  a  Major 
General.  He  was  assigned  to  all 
the  cavalry  in  Mississippi,  to  ope- 
rate under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, against  Gen.  Grant.  The 
latter  did  not  advance  farther 
than  Brandon  after  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg,  most  of  his  army  being 
withdrawn  from  Mississippi,  and 
sent  to  other  points.     About  this 
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time,  we  think,  he  started  into' 
middle  Tennessee,  to  strike  the 
communications  of  Kosecrans' 
army.  On  arriving  at  the  Tennes- 
see river,  near  Courtland,  he  met 
Major  General  Wheeler,  who  had 
just  made  his  cekbrated  raid 
through  West  Tennessee,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  re-cross  that 
stream,  pursued  by  a  very  large 
and  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
As  General  Wheeler  returned  to 
Chattanooga,  south  of  the  river, 
Lee  did  not  deem  it  prudent,  for 
the  reasons  given,  to  cross  the 
Tennessee  with  his  small  force — 
but  at  once  threw  his  command  in 
front  of  Sherman,  who  was  then 
moving  to  re-inforce  Grant  at 
Chattanooga,  and  building  the 
M.  &  C.  railroad  from  Corinth  to- 
wards Tuscumbia.  He  vigorously 
disputed  his  advance  to  the  latter 
point,  and  had  so  well  and  so 
thoroughly  destroyed  the  railroad 
in  his  front,  that  Sherman  was 
forced  to  retrace  his  steps  from 
that  point,  crossing  the  Tennessee 
river  at  Eastport,  and  marching 
to  Grant  along  the  north  bank.-^ 
His  efilcienc}'-  here  wns  so .  valua- 
ble, as  to  draw  special  notice 
from  General  Bragg.  Shortly  af- 
ter this — at  what  particular  time 
we  do  not. remember — he  returned 
to  Mississippi,  and  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing the  cavahy. 

Sherman's  great  raid  from  Yicks- 
burg,  aided  by  the  cavalry  column 
und^er  Generals  Smith  and  Grier- 
son  from  Memphis,  coming  down 
through  jSTorth  Mississippi,  and  by 
programme  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Vicksburg  force,  was  be- 
gun in  February,  186-i.  Lee's 
troops,  three  brigades  of  cavalry, 
were  the  only  troops,  that  opposed 
and  harrassed  his  well  appointed 
army  of  .30,000  men,  mostly  in- 
fantry. Sherman's  numbers  were 
discovered,  and  General  Polk,  de- 
partment commander,  did  not 
djsem  it  prudent  to  oppose  tliis 
force,  and  retired  to  Demopolis, 
Alabama.  Sherman's  army  was 
constantlv  annoyed  to  Meridian 
22 
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and  back.  Forrest's  brilliant  vic- 
tories at  West  Point  and  Okalona 
over  Smith  and  Grierson,  caused 
the  whole  enterprise  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

In  i^pril,  1S64,  the  exigencies  of 
the  army  of  Tennessee,  called  for 
more  force  ;  General  Polk  was  or- 
dered to  re-inforce  General  John- 
ston, with  all  of  his  infantry,  and 
a  portion  of  cavalry,  and  to  turn 
over  the  command  of  his  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sippi.  West  Tennessee,  and  East 
Louisiana  to  Major  General  Lee — 
although  there  were  two  Major 
Generals  in  the  department,  who 
were  his  seniors.     Polk  took  with 
him  to  General  Johnston  all  the 
infantry,  even  the  garrison  at  Mo- 
bile, and  the  division  of  cavalry, 
(three  brigades)  which   he   (Lee) 
had  commanded.      Thus  he  was 
left  with  the  largest  department 
East   of  tlie   Mississippi,  and   no 
troops  in  it,  except  General  For- 
rest's division  of  cavalry,  recently 
raised  in  Tennessee.     The  reader 
must  now  take  in  the  situation — 
see  this  immense  department,  ex- 
tending from  Tennessee  north,  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and   embra- 
cing two  large  States,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  two  other  States  : — 
Memphis     and    Vicksburg    were 
heavily  garrisoned,  New  Orleans 
was   close  at  ho/nd  for  jco-opera- 
tlon — the   Mississippi  river  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  enemy 
for    all    practical    purposes,    and 
raids    frequent    and    threateiiing 
from  almost  every  direction,  and 
here   stood  this  young  soldier  in 
this  vast  field,  with  but  a  handful 
of  men   and   small  munitions    of 
war,  to  defend  an  empire  in  terri- 
tory, menaced  by  a  military  pow- 
er, vast  in  resources,  and  with  sol- 
diers  almost   without  number. — 
General  Polk  had  no  sooner  left 
for  Tennessee,    than    the   enemy 
watching  for  weak  points,  seem- 
ingly afraid    of   equal    numbers, 
commenced   their  raids  into  East 
Louisiana,  from  Vicksburg,   and 
Memphis.     General  Forrest,  who 


had  just  been  started  into  middle 
Tennessee,  was  recalled  from  the 
river,  near  Tuscumbia,  by  General 
Lee,  to  meet  General  Sturgis,  who 
was  marching  towards  the  corn 
country  of  Mississippi  for  its  de- 
struction. This  force,  Forrest, 
always  an  ace  of  trumps  in  an 
emergency,  met  and  completely 
routed,  Avith  one  third  of  the  force 
of  the  enemy,  and  gained  the 
great  cavalry  victory  of  the  war — 
Tishomingo  Creek.  About  the 
same  time  a  large  raid,  went  as 
far  as  Jackson  from  Vicksburg, 
under  General  Slocura,  and  was  so 
harassed  by  General  Wirt  Adams, 
as  to  return  after  doing  but  little 
damage.  After  these  events,  Lee 
was  promoted  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral—June 23d,  1864. 

The  sting  of  disaster  at  Tisho- 
mingo Creek  rankled  in  the  Feder 
ral  flesh.  A  large  and  well  ap- 
pointed force  of  infantry,  artillery 
and  cavalry  under  the  command 
of  A.  J.  Smith  (who  w'as  brought 
from  Louisiana  to  repair  the  dis- 
aster) numbering  18,000  men, 
among  them  the  veteran  infantry 
of  that  officer, — all  concentrated 
at  Memphis.  Just  at  the  same 
time,  a  large  raid  started  from 
North  Alabama  towards  Mont- 
gomery, under  General  Rosseau 
and  the  19th  army  corps  under 
General  Franklin,  embarked  at 
New  Orleans,  apparently  for  Mo- 
bile, but  really  for  Washington 
City  to  meet  General  Early.  It 
seemed  that  nothing,  short  of  di- 
vine power,  could  save  the  depart- 
ment from  devastation  and  ruin. 
But  the  timclv  results  of  Ilarris- 
burg  (the  ligirts  13th,  14th,  15th 
July,  18G4,  around  Tupelo)  saved  it 
intact,  and  made  it  stronger  than 
ever.  We  shall  refer  to  this  pe- 
riod again. 

Immediately  after  this  battle, 
General  Lee  was  relieved  of  tlie 
command  of  his  department,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of 
Hood's  corps  in  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee— General  Hood  having 
taken  command  of  that  army  ia 
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place  of  General  Johnston — remov- 
ed. He  reported  late  in  July  for 
duty.  On  the  28th  of  this  month, 
his  corps,  with  a  part  of  Stewart's 
corps,  was  engaged  in  trying  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  extending 
his  line  to  the  west  of  Atlanta. — 
This  was  a  severe  engao;ement,  re- 
sulting as  did  the  battles  of  20th 
and  22d  July  in  making  the  ene- 
my more  cautious,  but  without 
gaining  any  material  advantage. 
The  next  engagement  of  impor- 
tance was  the  battle  of  Jonesboro, 
in  which  Lee's  and  Hardee's  corps 
were  engaged.  This  battle  was  un- 
successful, and  Gen.  Hood  evacua- 
ted Atlanta — retiring  with  his 
army  to  Lovejoy's  Station  on  the 
Macon  rail  road.  After  the  fall 
of  Atlanta,  General  Lee  accompan- 
ied Hood  in  his  Tennessee  cam- 
paign. His  corps  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  river  at  Florence.  At 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  after  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  the  city,  and 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  General 
Lee,  with  two  of  his  divisions,  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
^vhile  Hood  with  his  two  other 
corps,  gained  his  rear  near  Spring 
Hill.  Owing  to  some  misunder- 
standing, the  battle  did  not  occur 
at  that  place,  and  the  enemy 
made  his  escape  to  Franklin.  By 
whose  fault  this  happened,  we 
confess  our  ignorance,  and  never 
have  been  able  to  ascertain.  Hood, 
with  a  breadth  of  moral  heroism 
truly  sublime,  assumed  the  censure 
for  all  the  bad  management  or 
generalship  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign. Yet,  by  this  misunder- 
standing and  this  alone,  the  splen- 
did victory  so  near  at  hand  was 
lost.  At  Franklin,  a  saguinary 
battle  was  fought.  In  it  only  one 
division    of  Lee's  corps  was  en- 


gaged, and  that  after  night ;  it 
captured  several  stands  of  colors. 
In  the  battle  of  Nashville,  on  the 
2d  day,  Lee's  corps  was  on  the 
right  on  the  Fraiiklin  turnpike, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  his 
assaults— the  fight  was  successful 
on  his  part  of  the  field,  and  his 
corps  withdrew  only  after  the  oth- 
er two  corps  had  abandoned  their 
lines,  and  the  enemy  had  partially 
gained  the  rear.  But  the  enemy 
was  so  severely  punished,  that  he 
could  not  give  pursuit.  Lee  con- 
ducted the  retreat  with  his  corps, 
aided  by  Forrest's  cavalry,  the  day 
of  the  disaster  and  the  following 
day.  His  corps  alone  showed 
fight,  and  preserved  its  organiza- 
tion—go thorough  was  the  defeat 
— he  alone  of  the  infantry  baffled 
the  vigorous  pursuit — the  enemy 
making  every  effort  to  rout  this 
stubborn  rear  guard,  but  without 
success — it  was  assailed  furiously 
in  every  direction,  and  with  great 
gallantry.  He  himself  was  pain- 
tuUy  wounded  in  the  foot  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  after  the  fight, 
in  one  of  the  charges  of  the  ene- 
my, but  did  not  relinquish  com- 
mand uiitil  next  day.  The  noble 
hearted,  but  unfortunate  hero, 
Hood,  complimented  him  and  his 
corps  continually  throughout  this 
campaign.  As  a  corps  comman- 
der, ho  won  great  credit,  and  rank- 
ed himself  as  one  of  the  ablest 
genoKils  of  the  war.  His  wound 
disabled  him  for  two  months — 
when  he  joined  the  army  under 
Jos.  E.  Johnston  in  North  Caroli- 
na— where  he  was  retaim-d  as  a 
coi'pa  commander  in  the  re-or^ani- 
zation  of  that  army.  He  v%'as  pa- 
roled with  General  Johnston's  ar- 
ray in  April,  18(35. 

TO  BE  CONTINUSD. 


Charity  siiffereth  long  and  is       They  (the  people  of  Ihe  South) 
Mxxd—thinlceth  no  evil.  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentia- 
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ALL'S  WELL. 

"Post  number  one  :— '  All's  well :'    Post  number  two  :— '  All's  well :'  and  so 

the  assuring  ery  goes  the  circuit  of  tlie  camp." — Offica-^s  Note-Book. 

'■All 's  ivell '.' — How  the  musical  sound, 

Is  pleasantly  smiting  the  ear, 
As  the  sentinel  paces  his  round, 

And  carols  his  tidings  of  cheer  ! 
Half  startled,  the  soldier  awakes. 

Recalling  his  senses  that  roam  ; 
'Tis  hut  for  a  moment  it  breaks 

On  the  dream  he  was  dreaming  of  home  : 

'AlVs  well.'' 

'•All 's  xi'ell '/ — Through  the  lengthening  lines, 

Each  sentry  re-echoes  the  word. 
And  faint  through  yon  forest  of  pines, 

The  distant  responses  are  heard  : 
On  the  marge  of  the  nebulous  night, 

A  wayj",  reiterate  sigh, 
It  ripples, — then  vanishes  quite 

In  the  infinite  depths  of  the  sky. 

'AlVs  icelV!— In  the  battle  of  life. 

Does  my  soul  like  a  sentinel  stand. 
Prepared  to  encounter  the  strife, 

With  well-burnish 'd  weapon  in  hand  V 
While  the  senses  securely  repose, 

And  doubt  and  temptation  haye  room, 
Does  the  clear  eye  of  conscience  unclose  ? 

Does  she  listen,  and  hear  through  the  gloom, — ' 

'AlVswell^ 

'Alps  ivelV'.—Can  I  echo  the  word  ? 

Does  faith  wield  supremest  control  ? 
Have  its  tender  persuasions  been  heard 

In  the  questionless  depths  of  my  soul  ? 
Then  fear  not :  the  contiicts,  the  scars, 

The  deadly  heart-struggles  all  past, — 
Clear  voices,  that  fa'l  from  the  slars,  . 

Will  herald  thee  victor  at  last — 

'Alls  well' I 

MABGAEBT  J.   PRBSTON. 
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THE  FEMALE  WBITERS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


BY  MISS  B.  B.  OHEBSBORO0GH, 


Two  ladies,  living  in  a  Southern 
city,  met  one  day,  when  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  ensued. 

"Did  you  read  the  tale  which 
appeared  in  this  week's  Gazette  ? 

"I  did." 

"What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

The  lady  smiled,  and  asked, 
"What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  It  is  so  well  written,"  was  the 
answer  "that  the  author  must  have 
been  a  Northerner,  for  no  South- 
ern Avoman  could  write  so  well." 

The  quiet  reply  was,  "I  am  a 
Southern  Avoman,  and  I  wrote  the 
tale  myself" 

The  former  lady  only  echoed  a 
general  sentiment ;  what  do  facts 
prove  ?    Let  us  see. 

When  "Beulah,"  with  its  "met- 
aphysical and  philosophic  re- 
search" first"'  flashed  upon  the 
world,  and  took  so  deep  a  hold  upon 
the  public  mind  that  it  passed  rap- 
idly through  numerous  editions,  its 
admiring  readers  were  astonished 
to  learn  that  the  writer  of  this  deep- 
thoughted  book  was  a  young 
Southern  girl.  "Macaria,"  by 
the  same  author,  is  decidedly  the 
best  novel,  either  North  or  South, 
called  forth  by  the  late  war. — 
There  are  few,  who  will  not  ac- 
cord Miss  Evans  the  distinction  of 
being  the  best  female  novel  writer 
in  America. 

Eor  dramatic  power,  and  life- 
like painting  of  character,  there 
are  few  novels,  either  in  England 
or  America,  equal  to  the  "  House- 
hold of  Bouverie."  Every  page 
glows  with  the  flashings  of  a  ge- 
nius as  original  as  it  is  grand. — 
This  "  large-brain  book,"  as  ithas 
been  called,  is  the  production  of  a 
STouthern  woman,  Mrs.  Warfield. 

Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Terhune, 
is  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  edu.ca- 
tion.  She  is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  popular  female   novelists  of 


the  day.  Her  works  have  not 
only  been  copied  in  England,  but 
have  been  translated  into  several 
languages. 

As  a  writer  of  what  may  be  call- 
ed novels  of  society,  Mrs.  King, 
of  Charleston,  has  no  superior 
among  her  Northern  sisters.  Her 
esjjo'it  is  peculiarly  her  own,  and 
she  manages  her  dialogues  in  a 
waj',  which  proves  that  she  de- 
serves the  reputation  she  has  ac- 
quired, of  being  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  conversationalists  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  best  and  most  popular  book 
of  European  travels  written  by  an 
American  woman  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Le  Yert,  a  Southerner.  Eeplete 
with  her  own  wondrous  vitality, 
there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book  ;  and  the  same  success  which 
crowned  her  preeminently  "  the 
American  belle, "  has  attended  her 
brilliant  word-pictures  of  sights  in 
Europe. 

Amelia  Welby,  whose  gorgeous- 
ly-tinted "Eainbow,"  once  read, 
lives  foreyer  in  the  memory  like 
the  glorious  harmony  of  a  burst  of 
music,  was  a  Southern  woman. — 
With  the  exception  of  Alice  Carey, 
there  is  no  female  poet  in  America, 
whose  lute  has  sent  forth  strains 
of  such  rich  and  varied  harmony, 
as  did  that  of  Amelia  Welby. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  among 
the  most  able  female  writers  of 
America  are  Southern  Avomen ; 
and  while  we  by  no  means  de- 
tract from  the  genius  of  their 
Northern  sisters,  happy  to  recog- 
nize it  wherever  it  is  to  be  found, 
we  are  pleased  to  know  that  the 
North  does  not  enjoy  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  female  brains  ot 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  a 
very  remarkable  fact  if  God,  who 
scattered  the  beauties  of  river  and 
mountain,  sunny  glade  and  sniil- 
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ing  valley  over  the  whole  country, 
making  equally  beautiful  and 
equally  rich  every  portion  of 
America's  wide  doinains,  bestowed 
the  graces  of  intellect,  the  nobility 
of  mind,  upon  one  portion  alone, 
and  that  portion  the  North.  He 
has  been  beneficent  to  his  children 
alike  ;  and  the  South  is  rich  in  a 
genius,  for  which,  the  world  does 
not  give  her  credit,  and  which,  the 
Southern  people  have  never  prop- 
erly appreciated  themselves.  The 
literature  of  the  South  only  needs 
encouragement  to  prove  itself 
equal  to  that  of  the  North.  Hith- 
erto, there  has  been  so  little  of  this 
life-giving  principle  bestowed  upon 
our  writers,  that  the  beautiful 
fiovrers  of  Southern  genius  have 
drooped  and  died  from  actual 
neglect. 

It  may  be,  as  the  German  poet 
says,  that  singing-birds  to  sing 
well,  must  be  kept  in  dark  cages  ; 
but  he  did  not  say  that  it  was 
necessary  to  starve  them  too— to 
refuse  ou7-  shiging  birds  not  onlj'- 
the  meed  of  praise,  but  deny  them 
the  more  substantial  meed  of  re- 
muneration. The  publisher  de- 
mauds  pay  for  his  journal,  and 
the  printer  receives  his  reward  ; 
but   ihe    writer.    v>'hose    articlea 


build  up  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, is  expected  to  feel  himself 
amply  compensated  for  his  time 
and  labor,  by  seeing  himself  in 
print. 

If  the  South  ever  expects  to  build 
up  a  literature  of  her  own,  she 
must  encourage  her  own  writers 
and  patronize  her  own  publica- 
tions. There  is  genius  enthroned 
in  tnajesty  on  the  wide  brow  of 
the  South,  if  we  would  only  see  it. 
Let  us  not  do  as  we  have  done, — 
freeze  up  the  flowings  of  the  stream 
of  Southern  literature  by  our  cold- 
ness, apathy,  atid  neglect.  We 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  a  fierce  struggle  for  constitu- 
tional liberty  ;  let  us  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  whatever  will 
tend  to  build  up  the  glory  and 
reputation  of  the  South.  We  have 
established  a  name  for  military 
genius  of  which  we  may  well  feel 
proud  ;  let  us  now  bring  our  white 
stones,  and  erect  an  immortal 
temple  to  Southern  literature. — 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  genius 
among  the  women  of  the  South, 
and  we  know  that  there  is  among 
her  men  ;  and  all  that  Southern 
genius  asks  is,  that  its  own  people 
would  lay  their  hands  upon  its 
head,  in  a  loving  benediction. 


PERFECT  THROUGH  StrFFERING. 


r.T  wKustir  Dowsina. 


OnAPTKE   II. 


UNINTEKESTINO  1!UT   BSSKMTJ  A.L. 

Darker  and  still  more  gloomy 
grev/  the  sky  as  the  carriage,  con- 
taining the  bride  and  groom,  was 
whirled  along  by  its  impatient 
driver,  and  at  last  the  heavy  clouds 
di.-^charged  themselves  in  great 
gusts  of  rain,  which  pattered  on 
all  they  touched  with  almost  the 
violence  of  hail  stones. 


Mr.  La  Fronde  had  essayed 
some  remarks,  called  forth  by  the 
state  of  the  weather,  condition  of 
the  road,  and  rather  dubious  pros- 
pect of  catching  the  steamboat. — 
But  his  manner  had  been  so  much 
that  of  one  who  makes  a  compul- 
sory sacrifice  of  his  inclination,  to 
his  sense  of  politeness,  that  Oa- 
mille  perceived    it,   and    becamo 
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more  than  ever  shy  and  reserved. 
Yet,  silent  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
seem  unhappy  ;  on  tlie  contrary, 
so  far  as  might  be  judged  from  her 
expression,  the  fright  and  agita- 
tion she  had  displayed  during  her 
marriage,  had  given  place  to  a 
quiet  contentment,  which,  if  not 
happiness,  needed  only  a  word  of 
kindness  from  her  husband  to  be- 
come so. 

She  sat  with  her  hands  clasped 
through  the  window  loop,  at  her 
side,  ■  apparently  observant  of 
nothing  but  the  luxuriance  of  the 
woods  through  which  she  passed, 
but  every  novv  and  then  she  would 
lift  the  long  lashes,  which  lay  on 
her  cheeks,  and  steal  timid  glances 
at  the  face  near  her,  which,  rest- 
ing against  the  dark  lining  of  the 
carriage,  had  its  faultless  beauty 
of  profile  fully  revealed. 

Gazing  at  it  with  the  wrapt  ad- 
oration of  a  devotee  before  the  pic- 
tured semblance  of  a  saint,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  delicious  reveries  that 
ever  wreathed  itself  about  a  young 
girl's  fancy. 

Foremost  in  the  crowd  of  bright 
images,  which  clustered  on  airy 
wings  about  her,  was  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  all  the  beautj'-,  which 
rose  before  her,  and  in  all  the  per- 
fections, intellectual  and  spiritua,!, 
with  which  she  had  invested  its 
possessor,  she  had  an  undoubted 
claim,  and  an  inalienable  right. 

How  her  husband,  who,  to  her 
adoring  fancy,  towered  above  her 
as  the  angels  must  have  shone 
over  those  "daughters  of  men," 
for  whose  smiles  they  left  heaven, 
could  find  anything  in  her  worthy 
of  admiration,  far  less  of  love, 
was  a  mystery  too  deep  for  her  to 
solve.  But  of  the  fact  that  he  did 
love  her,  she  was  as  well  convinced 
as  that  she  was  his  wedded  wife, 
and  that  in  the  life  of  happiness, 
which  lay  before  her,  she  would 
find  a  ricii  indemnification  for  the 
many  sorrows  that  some  years  of 
monotonous  and  unappreciated 
life  had  produced. 


These  years  comprised  the  six 
following  the  death  of  her  father, 
and  though  made  up  of  merely 
negative  happiness,  seemed  to  Ca- 
mille  from  her  tropic  warmth  of 
temperament,  and  exalted,  and 
vivid  imagination,  positively  mis- 
erable. 

Brought  to  Belle  Esp6 ranee, 
when  she  was  five  years  old,  her 
first  serious  sorrow  was  occasioned 
by  parting  from  her  only  near 
relatives,  on  her  mother's  side,  an 
aunt  and  uncle,  in  whose  charge 
she  had  remained  during  a  long 
and  protracted  business,  which 
detained  her  father  in  France. 

Trouble  at  five  years,  however, 
is  of  short  duration  ;  by  the  time 
she  had  been  separated  from  her 
relatives  a  week,  had  sctn  the 
beauties  of  New  Orleans,  and  been 
made  the  possessor  of  a  doll  of  an- 
gelic loveliness,  in  the  eyes  of  its 
young  mistress,  Caniille,  whose 
frantic  grief  at  leaving  her  black 
mammy,  had  distressed  her  aunt 
and  alarmed  her  father,  forgot  her 
completely,  and  became  as  oblivi- 
ous of  hei-  Virginia  life  and  its  as- 
sociations, as  if  they  had  never 
existed. 

After  her  domestication  at  Belle 
Esperance,  her  father  from  his 
anxiety,  caused  by  her  delicate 
health,  and  his  pity  for  her  mother- 
less condition,  made  an  idol  of  her, 
treating  her  with  a  blind  indul- 
gence, Avhich  imposed  no  rule  upon 
her,  but  that  of  her  own  will,  and 
put  into  exercise  all  his  varied 
powers  to  make  her  happy.  He 
succeeded  so  well  that  she  adored 
him  with  an  unreasoning  affection, 
and  had  not  a  thought,  or  desire, 
beyond. 

The  gloom  and  increasing  deso- 
lation, which  overshadowed  Belle 
Esperance,  were  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  gaiety  and  in- 
exhaustible flow  of  spirits,  which. 
Mr.  La  Fronde  possessed.  A  real 
Frenchman,  in  the  sunny  light- 
ness of  his  disposition  as  well  aa 
in  his  views  of  existence,  and  tha 
purpose  for  which  it  is  given,  his 
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idea  of  life  "was  that  it  should  be 
enjoyed,  bj^  all  possible  means,  for 
the  present,  and  as  for  the  future, 
a  graceful  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  "  apr^s  nous  le  deluge,"  ex- 
pressed exactly  his  easy  and  mer- 
curial philosophy.  Camille  occu- 
pied to  him  the  position  of  some 
delightful  and  never-wearisome 
toy,  and  his  only  thought  connect- 
ed with  the  future,  was  the  deter- 
mination to  take  her  to  Paris  and 
giye  her  every  advantage,  which 
the  great  wealth  to  which  she 
would  become  heiress  on  the  com- 
pletion of  her  eighteenth  year, 
would  entitle  her. 

This  education  was  to  begin  so 
soon  as  she  should  be  sixteen,  and 
in  the  mean  time,  her  father  play- 
ed with  her  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  around  Belle  Esp6rance 
as  long  as  summer  lasted  ;  and 
when  winter — if  the  mildly  cold 
season  having  that  name  in 
Louisiana  can  properly  claim  it — 
came  on,  danced  with  her  through 
the  long  corridors  of  the  old  man- 
sion, told  her  old  legends  of  St. 
Denis,  and  the  days  when  the 
lilies  of  France  bloomed  in  their 
pristine  glory,  or  repeated  the 
tales  handed  down  by  successive 
generations,  of  the  honors  and  ro- 
mantic deeds  of  his  own  illustrious 
house,  in  the  stormy  times  pre- 
ceding the  marriage  of  Henri 
Quatre. 

Related  collaterally  to  the  great 
and  good  Coligny,  the  family  of 
La  Fronde  had  always  clung  to 
the  faith,  which  he  scaled  with 
his  pure  and  noble  blood,  and  this 
faith,  in  the  case  of  those  who  re- 
moved to  America  during  the 
French  Revolution,  had  become 
merged  into  a  quasi  membership 
with  the  Episcopal  church. 

In  the  process  of  time,  owing  to 
the  liberal  share  of  guillotine  pa- 
tronage received  by  the  La  Fronde 
family,  and  the  small  number  of 
marriages  contracted  by  a  race, 
which,  though  possessing  a  pedi- 
fi'ce  of  undoubted  antiquity,  had 
too  few  of  the  ancestral  manors,  or 


their  golden  equivalents,  to  wed 
those  to  whom  their  wishes  aspired, 
and  too  much  pride  to  pollute 
their  noble  blood  by  an  alliance 
with  the  canaille, — this  same  illus- 
trious blood  was  in  some  danger 
of  becoming  extinct. 

At  the  time  of  Camille 's  birth 
its  pure  currents  ran  in  the  veins 
of  only  five  individuals.  Of  these, 
the  elder  and  head  of  the  house 
was  Mr.  La  Fronde,  father  of 
Louis,  second  cousin  of  Camille's 
father,  and  brother  of  Miss  Jacque- 
line, or,  as  she  was  universally 
called  in  the  neighborhood,  "Mad- 
emoiselle." The  marriage  of  the 
younger  Mr.  La  Fronde,  and  his 
long  stay  in  France,  made  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  Camille  the  in- 
heritance of  the  valuable  estate 
left  her  by  her  father's  maternal 
grand  father,  but  involved  in  a 
seemingly  hopeless  law-suit,  had 
prevented  any  very  great  associa- 
tion between  him  and  his  cousins. 

So  when  on  the  death  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  Belle  Esp6rance,  Mr.  La 
Fronde  came  to  take  possession  of 
it  during  the  minority  of  Loui,  as 
a  clause  in  the  will  of  its  original 
founder,  obliged  him  to  do,  he  met 
Mademoiselle  as  an  entire  stran- 
ger, though  owing  to  his  extreme 
amiability  and  elegance  of  man- 
ner, he  soon  ceased  to  be  one. 

In  addition  to  the  individual 
gratification,  Avhich  the  advent  of 
her  light-hearted  cousin  brought 
to  a  life  so  monotonous  and  cir- 
cumscribed as  that  of  Mademoi- 
selle, she  hailed  it  as  a  means  by 
which  a  golden  end  mi^i',ht  be  at- 
tained for  Loui.  He  was  her  only 
near  relative  and  she  gave  him  all 
the  affection  of  a  heart  from  which 
fifty  years  of  personal  deformitj'-, 
partial  poverty,  and  constrained 
inaction,  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  its  original  ten- 
derness.   . 

Iler    love    for    her    handsome  . 
nephew,  who  up  to  his  thirteenth 
year  had  been  her  constant  com- 
panion, was,  if  possible,  exceeded 
by  her  inordinate  family  pride,  or 
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rather,  one  feeling  provoked  the 
other,  and  both  became  merged  in 
an  indissohible  union. 

Cut  off  from  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  her  sex,  chained  as  it  were 
to  her  chair  by  a  painful  and  ever 
increasing  affliction,  her  mind 
turned  to  the  management  of  the 
decayed  fortunes  of  her  brother 
for  exercise,  and  the  family  chroni- 
cles for  amusement. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  lat- 
ter, she  found  so  much  cause  for 
self  gratulation  and  pride  that  she 
clung  to  the  belief  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  her  race  with  a  tena- 
city, which  would  have  been  ri- 
diculous had  it  been  less  simiDle- 
hearted  and  sincere. 

It  was  the  one  weakness  of  her 
character,  amounting  in  fact,  to  a 
monomania,  so  that  although  no 
creature  would  have  ventured  so 
much  as  a  hint  to  the  old  lady 
herself,  it  was  roundly  asserted 
that,  could  she  have  substituted 
her  own  family  name  in  place  of 
that  of  Levin,  she  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  order  a  j)icture  as  pre- 
tentious, as  that  one  over  which 
the  Avorld  has  laughed  so  heartily. 

This  original  and  striking  work 
of  art,  it  will  be  remembered,  rep- 
resents the  passage  of  Koah  and 
his  family  into  the  Ark,  followed 
by  the  numerous,  and  with  the 
present  ideas  of  household  com- 
fort, exceedingly  disagreeable  ani- 
mals. In  the  arms  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  patriarch  is  carried, 
most  carefully,  a  large  chest  on 
which  in  gilded  letters  are  distinct- 
ly visible  these  words  : 

"  Palmers  relating  to  the  estates  of 
the  Levin  family. '''> 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  one  fixed 
idea  of  Mademoiselle's  life  was  a 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
family,  and  in  Camille  and  her 
fortune  she  saw  the  rivet  by  which 
the  broken  chain  of  Loui's  fortunes 
might  be  fastened  and  restored  to 
its  ancestral  strength  and  bril- 
liancy. 


During  the  life  time  of  her  father, 
Camille  had  been  indejiendent  of 
the  society  of  her  kinswoman,  as 
she  was  indeed  of  all  other  kind 
of  companionship,  but  when  with 
his  sudden  death,  the  light  and 
happiness  of  her  young  life  became 
extinct,  the  child  turned  to  Made- 
moiselle with  a  sort  of  shuddering 
hope  that  in  her  she  might  find 
some  equivalent  for  her  heavy  loss. 

Thirsting  then  for  something  to 
love,  Camille  had  idealized  "her 
cousin  and  then  prepared  herself 
to  pour  out  on  her,  all  the  volume 
of  affection,  which  deprived  of  its 
one  object  was  bursting  for  an 
outlet,  Avhen  that  affection  was 
checked,  not  by  any  thing  like 
unkindness  on  the  part  of  Made- 
moiselle, but  by  her  indifference. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  women 
of  a  masculine  turn  of  mind,  Made- 
moiselle had  but  little  affection  for 
young  girls,  Avhom  she  considered 
as  somewhat  inferior  creatures 
made  to  be  ruled  by  their  supe- 
riors in  age  and  experience,  and 
possessed  of  but  few  ideas  beyond 
a  desire  to  be  suitably  married. — 
Of  the  delicate  perceptions  and 
tender  susceptibilities  of  a  young 
girl's  heart  outside  the  desire  just 
mentioned,  the  old  lady  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  and  so  remained 
in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
yearning  desire  of  Camille  for  love 
and  affection,  looking  on  her  with 
some  degree  of  family  fondness, 
but  considering  that  her  chief 
value  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was 
to  be  the  stepping  stone  of  Loui's 
fortunes. 

So  the  opportunity  was  lost,  the 
child's  feelings  of  passionate  affec- 
tion forced  back  upon  her  own 
heart,  congealed  around  it,  while 
the  burning  desire  to  love  and  be 
loved  remained  beneath  them  in 
undiminished  force. 

Evolving  a  clear  and  practicable 
plan  by  which  her  cherished  de- 
sire might  be  brought  about,  Made- 
moiselle devoted  herself  to  its  ac- 
complishment with  all  the  powers 
of  her  astute  intellect.     Yery  skil- 
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fully  did  she  begin  her  advances  ; 
without  Camille's  being  conscious 
of  the  subtle  machinery  set  in  mo- 
tion around  her,  Loui  had  become 
so  completely  a  portion  of  her 
every  day  life  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  been  associated  in  intimate 
communion  with  him,  ever  since 
her  infancy.  He  was  the  oracle 
by  which  every  opinion  of  his  aunt 
seemed  to  be  decided  ;  stories  of 
his  wonderful  beauty,  his  high  in- 
tellectual endowments,  his  bravery 
and  his  supremacy  in  all  manly 
pursuits,  were  daily  related  to  tlie 
girl,  who  received  them  with  the 
unquestioning  faith  of  her  age  and 
sex,  and  found  in  them  nioat  of 
the  enjoyment  of  her  dull  and  un- 
occupied life.  There  is  in  the 
female  mind,  especially  if  that 
mind  be  one  in  whicli  imagination 
is  not  tempered  by  judgment,  a 
propensity  to  idealizeandexaltiato 
perfection,  such  membtTS  of  the 
other  sex  as  may  be  brought  into 
association  with  its  possessor. — 
This  faculty,  most  appropriately 
described  in  an  old  Scotch  song  by 
the  name  of  tlie  "glamour,  wiiicii 
he  cast  upon  her,"  exists  in  a 
modified  degree,  even  in  cases 
in  which  fathers  and  brothers 
are  concerned,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  proximate  cause  of  so 
many  of  the  unhappy  marriages 
daily  consummated.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  species  of  en- 
chanted ophthalmia,  many  a  girl, 
with  the  conviction  that  she 
adores  him,  marries  a  man,  whom 
had  she  met  a  few  years  later, 
she  would  barely  tolerate  in  her 
presence.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  marriage  is  but  too  plainly 
visible  ;  a  few  months,  it  may  even 
be  years,  of  wild  unearthly  happi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  self  deluding 
wife,  and  then  the  scales  fall  from 
her  long  blinded  eyes,  and  her 
husband,  divested  of  his  imaginary 


divinity,  appears  the  very  antipode 
of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given 

her  heart's  devotion. 

What  her  future  life  will  be,  de- 
pends on  her  strength  of  charac- 
ter, previous  training,  and  to  some 
extent,  in  surrounding  circum- 
stances. Should  she  possess  a  calm 
lymphatic  temperament,  the  disen- 
chanted wife  will  feel  her  position 
simply  in  the  light  of  a  vague  sort 
of  disappointment,  or  sense  of  hav- 
ing failed  to  attain  a  something, 
the  nature  of  which  she  feels,  but 
cannot  detine.  Then  settling  her 
affections  upon  her  children,  or 
merging  them  in  the  cares  and 
pleasures  of  every  day  experience, 
she  will  drag  through  a  kind  of 
treadmill  existence,  with  scarcely 
a  thought,  far  less  a  hijpe,  beyond 
the  boundary  of  its  petty  details. 
Should  she  be  gifted  with  high  in- 
tellectunl  attainments,  or  possess 
the  fatal  nihcritance  of  genius  un- 
restrained by  religious  principle, 
heaven  guard  her,  or  she  is  lost  I 
jSTofc  lost  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the 
word,  though  that  alas  !  too  often 
happens,  but  lost  to  all  that  is 
highest  and  holiest  in  her  nature, 
lost  to  hope  and  peace  and  happi- 
ness, while  the  greatness  of  her 
gifts  and  the  heiglit  of  her  attain- 
ments only  serve  to  increase  her 
consciousness  of  the  depth  and 
perpetuity  of  her  misery. 

Divested  of  its  contemptuous 
sneer,  the  infidel  remark  that  the 
religion  of  the  gospel  is  a  faith  for 
woman,  is  most  strikingly  appro- 
priate in  the  case  just  presented. 
Without  it,  she  sinks  into  a  mor- 
bidly discontented,  or  criminally 
frivolous  creature;  with  it,  she  rises 
superior  to  her  trouble,  and  so 
uses  such  trouble  that  it  becomes 
the  crucible,  from  which  she  aK- 
tracts  fifold  seven  times  refined. 
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SRIEF. 

"  A  great  calamity  is  as  olfl  aa  the  trilobites  au  houi-  after  it  has  happened.  It 
stains  backward  through  all  the  leaves  we  have  turned  over  in  the  book  of  life, 
before  its  blot  of  tears  or  of  blood  is  dry  on  the  page  wo  are  turning." — Autoerai 
0/  t?*e  Breakfast  Table. 

'Twas  such  a  grief,  too  deep  for  tears, 
Which  aged  my  heart  far  more  than  years  ; 
How  old  it  seem'd  e'en  when  'twas  new — 
Baclvward  it  stained  life's  pages  through, 
Ana.  e'er  another  leaf  I  turned 
On  all  my  past  its  impress  burned. 
My  happy  days  a  mock'ry  seemed, 
I  had  not  lived  but  only  dreamed, 
And  then,  when  first  1  wished  it  done, 
Life  seemed  for  me  but  just  begun. 
Begvm  in  bitter  unbelief  » 

That  time  could  dull  the  edge  of  grief, 
Could  give  me  back  my  hope,  and  faith, 
Or  bring  me  any  good  but  death, 
'Twas  but  a  moment — j'et  to  me 
It  seemed  a  whole  eternity. 
I  felt  how  gray  my  heart  had  grown, 
Its  plastic  wax  was  changed  to  stone, 
V/hen  misery  there  its  signet  set, 
^  Impressing  lines  which  linger  yet. 

On  each  fresh  leaf  of  life  I  find 
The  shadow  of  this  woe  behind, 
For  though  the  page  at  first  appears 
Unsullied  by  the  mark  of  tears, 
They'll  blister  through  before  'tis  read — 
A  real  grief  is  never  dead. 
Its  iron  finger,  stern  and  dark. 
Leaves  on  the  face  and  heart  its  mark, 
As  quickly  cut — as  plainly  told — 
As  that  the  die  stamps  on  the  gold, 
Though  read  aright  perchance  alone 
By  those  who  kindred  grief  have  known 
Like  Mason's  signs  which  seem  but  naught 
Although  with  deepest  meaning  fraught. 
The  grief  which  kills  is  silent  grief, 
Tor  words,  like  tears,  will  bring  relief, 
Husband  and  wife  from  each  conceal 
The  wounds  which  are  too  deep  to  heal. 
But  oh — when  hope  and  faith  seem  dead — 
While  many  a  page  must  yet  be  read, 
And  in  despair  the  heart  doth  sigh 
And  wish  with  them  it  too  might  die, 
Remember  that  no  night's  so  dark     - 
But  we  can  see  some  little  spark. 
And  patient  wait  till  dawning  day 
Shall  its  red  line  of  light  display  ; 
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For  if  we  keep  our  Love  alive, 

Our  faitli  and  hope  shall  both  revive. 

Thus  as  Life's  ladder  we  ascend, 

Our  Hope  shall  in  fruition  end, 

Our  Faith  be  lost  in  sight  at  length, 

Our  Charity  increase  in  strength, 

And  grief  which  stamps  the  heart  and  mind, 

But  coin  the  sold  Love  has  refined. 


THE  SORROWFUL  SOK. 


Mr.  Ungell  Psalm  had  a  numer- 
ous, an  intelligent  and  interesting 
ftimily  of  sons,  Avho  cheered  him 
by  their  society,  and  aided  him  in 
his  farm-work.  Owning,  however, 
vast  fields  of  enclosed  grounds 
and  almost  boundless  forests  of 
primeval  growth,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  in  foreign  labor 
to  help  his  sturdy,  but  not  fully 
developed  lads.  The  Irish,  the 
German,  the  Englishman, — all 
nationalities  were  employed. — 
These  readily  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  new  style  of  liv- 
ing, and  soon  learned  the  new 
mode  of  cultivation.  The  golden 
harvests,  the  purple  vineyards,  the 
green  meadows,  the  lowing  cattle, 
the  bleating  sheep,  and  the  frolic- 
some goats  attested  the  prosperity 
of  farmer  Psalm.  Successful  in 
business  and  blessed  in  his  family, 
the  good  man  would  have  been 
the  happiest  of  human  beings,  but 
for  the  melancholy  nature  of  Char- 
ley, his  favorite  son.  This  satur- 
nine youth  kept  most  religiously 
all  the  Fast  days  of  the  church, 
but  he  loathed  the  Festivals,  as 
the  devices  of  Satan.  The  errors 
and  misdemeanors  of  his  brothers, 
too,  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from 
day  to  day.  He  would  come  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  his  father  and  tell 
him  how  George  had  whispered  in 
church,  how  Ala  had  forgotten 
the  text,  and  how  Louis,  (fat,  lazy 


boy  !)  had  actually  nodded  !  And 
then  on  work  days,  he  was  so 
grieved  that  Tom's  furrow  was 
not  a  straight  line  by  several 
whole  inches,  that  George  had 
galloped  the  plough-horse  to  wa- 
ter, and  that  Louis  had  been  at 
the  fiddle,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  hoe  !  Over  all  these 
sins,  he  mourned  deeply  and  wept 
bitterly.  Once,  the  good  minister 
noticed  his  emotion  in  church  and 
came  up  to  him  after  the  services 
were  over,  to  oifer  him  consola- 
tion. "  I  observed  your  agitation, 
my  dear  boy,  during  the  sermon. 
Is  your  conscience  burdened  with 
a  sense  of  guilt  "  ?  "  Oh  !"  said 
the  penitent  boy,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  my  heart  is  breaking, 
brother  Ala  is  such  a  sinner  "  ! 

In  process  of  time,  the  boys  grew 
up  to  manhood  and  married  :  and 
the  worth}^  farmer  settled  them 
around  him.  They  were  to  be 
absolute  masters  of  their  own 
places,  but  he  reserved  to  himself 
certain  ill-defined  rights  and  a  cer- 
tain indefinite  control  of  their  af- 
fairs, and  he  required  them  to 
pay  in,  annually,  a  proportional 
amount  to  the  general  familj^-fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Char- 
ley located  near  the  water  and  en- 
gaged in  fishing  and  raising  onions. 
George,  Ala,  Louis  and  Tom 
went  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
great  plantation  and  engaged  ia 
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farming,  with  quiet  earnestness. —  theirs.  A  liberal  bounty  to  me 
The  other  sons  of  the  numerous  would  enable  me  to  compete  suc- 
household  settled  on  the  north,  cessfully  with  that  bluff  John  B — 
east,  and  west,  around  the  old  Avho  will  otherwise  force  my  fish 
homestead.  All  were  industrious,  out  of  market.  Should  not  mj 
thrifty  and  frugal.  The  old  farmer  own  dear  brothers  be  willing  to  en- 
thought  himself  the  most  blessed  courage  home  enterprise  "?  "You 
of  men  and  the  happiest  of  fathers,  reason  well,  my  darling  boy, "  said 
Charley,  however,  soon  made  him  the  father,  "your  brothers  shall  pay 
feel  that, this  world  is  not  a  resting  you  for  the  fish  and  for  catchiiag 
place.  He  had  employed  some  "them  also.  Domestic  industry 
half-savage  apprentices,  but  find-  must  be  fostered  and  developed." 
ing  their  labor  wholly  profitless  to  And  then  Charley  went  home  and 
himself,  he  disposed  of  their  time  told  his  wife,  Mehetable,  how  rich 
to  his  four  brothers  on  the  lower  he  was  growing  and  what  poor 
end  of  the  ]Dlantatlon,  and  made  thriftless  fellows  his  farmer-broth- 
thereb}^  a  large  amount  of  money,  ers  were.  So  in  his  great  sorrow 
Some  days  after,  he  came  to  the  for  them,  he  lowered  the  wages  of 
old  farmer,  saying  "Father  I  his  servants,  proclaimed  a  fast  and 
want  you  to  make  your  sons  let  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry  bewail- 
their  apprentices  go  off  and  work  ed  the  bad  management  of  his 
for  themselves. ' '    ' "Did  your  hroth-  brothers. 

ers  pay  you  for  the  apprentices  ?"  The  next  day,  Charley  was  again 
inquired  Ungell  Psalm.  "Yes,"  at  the  homestead.  "  Father,  no 
said  the  sorrowful  son.  "Has  other  boats  than  mine  should  carry 
the  term  of  the  indenture  of  the  to  market  the  produce  of  Tom, 
apprentices  expired?"  "E'o."  George,  Ala,  and  Louis.  Put  a 
"How  then  can  I  make  your  tax  upon  all  other  boats,  so  that  I 
brothers  give  them  up  ?  I  will  not  may  get  the  job.  Have  I  not  been 
do  it."  "But,  father,"  urged  at  great  expense  in  fitting  up  my 
Charley  with  the  great  tears  roll-  boats?  Why  should  not  my  broth- 
ing  down  his  cheeks,  "  'tis  so  wick-  ers  patronise  me?  Am  I  not  bone 
ed  to  keep  those  apprentices,  I  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their 
wept  over  it  all  night.  My  eyes  flesh"?  "You  are  right,  my 
are  swollen  this  morning,  and  my  precious  son,"  said  the  kind  father, 
head  aches  dreadfully.  Oh  I  how  "  All  other  boats  shall  be  taxed, 
deeply  do  I  repent  of  the  sins  of  Yours  alone  shall  have  the  carry- 
my  brothers"!  But  the  old  farm-  ing  trade.  I  am  resolved  to  en- 
er  would  not  listen  to  his  prayers,  courage  home  enterprise." 
and  declared  that  the  liberation  of  Charlej^  went  home  told  his  dear 
the  apprentices  would  be  contrary  Mehetable  that  he  could  now 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  adopt-  charge  his  brothers  what  he  pleas- 
ed b}'  all  the  family.  Then  Char-  ed  for  carrying  their  produce  ;  that 
lej'  went  home  in  a  sad  frame  of  they  were  poor  thriftless  fellows 
mind,  lowered  the  wages  of  all  his  utterly  unfit  to  get  along  in  the 
servants,  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  world  ;  that  there  was  a  judgment 
wept  very  sore  on  account  of  the  of  Heaven  upon  them  for  not 
cruelty  of  his  brothers.  liberating   their  apprentices,  &c., 

"Father,"  said  the  sorrowful  &c.  Then  he  lowered  the  wages 
son,  on  another  occasion,  "I  want  of  his  servants,  proclaimed  a  fast, 
3-0U  to  make  m}''  brothers  pay  me  and  with  anguish  of  soul  repented 
for  catching  fish."  "  Do  they  not  of  the  unkiudness  of  his  brethren 
pay  you  for  the  fish  when  caught?"  on  the  lower  end  of  the  farm, 
inquired  the  old  man.  "Yes,  but  Once  more  the  sorrowing  and 
I  am  their  brother,  the  same  blood  sorrowful  son  goes  to  the  old  home- 
flows  in  my  veins,  which  flows  in   stead.     "Father,    dear  father,   I 
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have  an  excellent  shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  farming  utensils, 
I  have  a  slioo  factory,  and  a  cloth 
factory,  and  can  6upi)ly  all  that 
my  hroth(!rs  need.  Why  do  you 
aliow  them  to  huy  from  John  B — 
and  Jacques  F — ,  who  love  them 
not  y  Am  I  not  their  brother, 
and  does  not  my  heart  beat  ten- 
derly towards  them  V  Am  I  not 
grieved  for  their  misdemeanors, 
and  sick  at  soul  for  their  sins  V— 
Make  them  buy  all  their  supplies 
from  their  devoted  brother  !  — 
Should  not  home  industry  be  pro- 
tected "  y  "  You  arc  right,  my 
dear  son,"  said  the  good  father, 
"  1  will  put  a  tax  upon  every  ped- 
lar, who  comes  upon  my  farm. 
The  proceeds  shall  go  to  the  gene- 
ral family-fund.  Domestic  enter- 
prise must  be  fostered.  We  must 
be  independent  of  the  world  and 
be  a  loving  family  at  home." 

So  the  pedlars  were  driven  off, 
and  the  brothers  bought  their 
farming  implements,  their  shoes 
and  their  clothing  from  the  sor- 
rowful son.  Full  of  compassion 
for  the  want  of  energy,  of  economy, 
and  of  CAtteuess  in  his  four  broth- 
ers, he  went  home  and  told  Me- 
hetablc  of  his  increasing  wealth 
and  their  increasing  poverty  ;  and 
how  (hey  would  certainly  come  to 
the  IPoor  House,  as  a  judgment 
for  keeping  the  apprentices,  he  had 
sold  to  them.  Therefore,  he 
lowered  the  wages  of  his  servants, 
ordered  a  fast  to  be  observed  by 
all  his  household,  and  shed  tears 
of  pity  on  account  of  the  unpeni- 
tence  of  his  four  brothers  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  farm. 

With  a  sad  countenance,  the 
sorrowful  son  goes  yet  once  more 
to  the  homestead.  "  Father,  the 
general  family-fund  is  lor  the  bone- 
tit  of  all  your  sons.  I  wish  to  im- 
prove my  farm.  Let  me  have  the 
S(!ven-eighth»  of  the  money  and  I 
will  expend  it  wisely  and  well." — 
The  gracious  father  answered, 
"Certainly,  my  darling,  I  ap- 
prove of  internal  improvement. — 
You  shall  have  the  money."    So 


the  sorrowful  son  went  homo, 
t  )ld  Mehetablc  of  his  power  and 
his  grandeur,  and  of  the  misery 
of  his  wicked  brothers,  becoming 
poorer  every  day,  under  the  curse 
»ent  upon  them  for  keeping  the 
apprentices,  whom  he  had  sold  to 
them.  So  he  made  his  household 
fast,  and  he  himself  wept  over  the 
crimes  of  his  four  brothers  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  farm. 

Wealth  now  poured  into  the  lap 
of  the  sorrowful  son.  He  was  paid 
for  catching  fish,  and  he  was  paid 
for  the  fish.  He  was  paid  his  own 
price  for  carrying  the  crops  of  his 
brothers  to  market.  He  was  paid 
his  own  price  for  all  the  flxmily 
supplies  that  he  sold  them.  He 
was  allowed  to  draw  all  he  wanted 
from  the  general  family-fund.  All 
his  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement 
prospered,  under  the  kindly  assis- 
tance of  his  indulgent  father. — 
Grown  now  gf-eat  and  pow(a-ful, 
he  looked  with  much  scorn  and  un- 
disguised contempt  upon  the  pov- 
erty of  his  four  brothers.  It 
grieved  him  too,  that  their  appren- 
tices were  so  degraded  as  to  be 
happy  instead  of  miserable,  and 
that  by  their  sleekness  andjoyful- 
ncss  they  brought  reproach  upon 
his  own  sallow-looking  and  sour- 
tempered  domt'Stics.  So  he  mourn- 
ed over  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  devised  other  schemes 
of  benevolence. 

In  the  midst  of  his  riches  and 
n\ourning,  his  prosperity  and 
weeping,  a  great  sorrow  has  to 
come  upon  the  godly  Charley. — 
lie  learnv'.d  one  day  that  his  broth- 
ers at  the  lower  end  of  the  farm 
had  bought  a  large  tract  of  land, 
and  that  their  father  had  gone  se- 
curity for  the  paynient  of  the  debt. 
He  went  to  the  old  homestead  in 
a  great  rage,  "Father,  how  do 
you  expect  to  pay  for  this  land  "  ? 
"  Out  of  the  f..mily-fund,"  re- 
plied the  old  man.  Almost  burst- 
ing with  fury,  Charley  screamed 
out — "  You  are  partial  to  your 
four  helpless,  inefficient  sons. — 
You  will  ruin  us  all  to   enrich 
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those  thriftless  fellows.  The  ban 
of  Heaven  is  upon  them  for  keep- 
ing the  apprentices.  How  dare 
you  help  such  wretches  '?  I  will 
secede^  I  will  go  off  to  myself,  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
old  farm.  LetHstide.  Who  cares? 
The  whole  system,  under  wliich 
we  are  living,  is  a  covenant  with 
death  and  a  league  wWi  hell  I  I 
abjui*e  it  and  spit  upon  it  "  I 

And  then  he  went  home,  cursed 
his  wife  and  his  children,  beat  his 
man-servants  and  his  maid-ser- 
vants, put  sack-cloth  upon  his 
loins  and  ashes  upon  his  head,  and 
sat  down  upon  the  ground  for 
seven  days  and  nights  mourning 
over  the  awful  wickedness  of  his 
father  and  repenting  of  the  sins  of 
his  brothel's. 

A  deeper  humiliation  still 
awaited  the  sorrowful  sou.  His 
language  was  so  offensive  to  his 
four  brothers  that  George  went  to 
one  of  the  noisy  brooks  on  his  farm, 


cut  a  small  cane  on  its  banks,  and 
with  it  chastised  the  melancholy- 
Charley,  in  the  very  presence  of 
his  father.  Charley  bogged  most 
piteously,  and  xvhen  he  was  re- 
leased from  his  infuriated  brother, 
he  said  sweetly  that  he  forgave 
him  for  tlie  flogging.  His  father 
praised  him  for  his  noble  spirit, 
and  banished  the  wicked  George 
from  his  presence.  And  then 
Charley  went  home,  and  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  chamber,  he  kneeled 
down  and  v/ith  no  eye  upon  him 
but  the  All-Seeing  One,  he  regis- 
tered an  oath  in  Jleaven  that  he 
would  visit  his  vengeance  upon 
his  brothers  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  Is  it  not  writ- 
ten in  the  Chronicles  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Ungell  Psalm,  how  f;xithfu\ly 
he  kept  that  oath  and  how  he 
burned  the  houses  of  his  four 
brothers,  desolated  their  farms 
and  turned  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren out  to  perish  ? 
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There's  a  pang  in  the  brea5?t !  but  we  mention  it  not, 
As  we  plod  on  our  way  in  fulfilling  our  lot. 
There's  a  pang  in  the  breast,  which  words  cannot  measurtj, 
That  aches  when  we  think  of  our  lov'd,  but  lost  treasure. 

There's  a  pang  in  the  breast !  but  we  mention  it  not 
As  we  plan  for  the  morrow  some  now  worldly  plot. 
Yet  oh !  deeply,  most  deeply,  the  aching  pang  trills, 
When  his  place  on  the  morrow,  hut  vacancy  Jills. 

There's  a  pang  in  the  breast !  but  we  mention  it  not, 
But  never,  oh  !  never  is  its  paining  forgot. 
And  though  coldly  we  speak,  or  though  happily  smile, 
8till  the  heart  aclies  the  same— and  forever— the  while. 

There's  a  pang  in  the  breast !  but  we  mention  it  not 
As  in  sadness Ve  stand  by  each  deeply  lov'd  spot, 
Where  we  welcom'd„or  talked  to,  or  roam'd  with  our  boy, 
Never  dreaming  s^^c/l  aorrow  would  darken  our  joy. 
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There's  a  pang  in  the  breast  I  but  we  mention  it  not, 
Though  the  up-rising  tear,  so  scalding  and  hot, 
Trace  its  way  o'er  our  cheeks,  and  fall  moistening  the  sod 
That  covers  the  grave,  we  love  just  Jess  than  our  God. 

There's  a  paijg  in  the  breast !  but  we  mention  it  not, 
At  the  cold,  cruel  attempt,  his  sweetness  to  blot 
From  the  tablet  of  memory,  sacred  and  dear, 
Where  'twas  painted  by  love  for  many  a  long  year. 

There's  a  pang  in  the  breast !   but  we  mention  it  not 
When  we  think  of  the  times,  he  has  stood  by  the  cot 
Of  the  Humble,  and  Lowly,  and  talked  with  their  dames 
As  freely  as  if  titled  with  Royalty's  names. 

There's  a  pang  in  the  breast  I  And  Ave  mention  it  then 
When  we  think  that  for  never,  ah  !  never  again 
Will  his  bright  beaming  genius  flash  over  our  Avay, 
Our  duties  to  lighten,  and  our  love  to  repay. 

There's  a  pang  in  the  breast  !  And  we  mention  it  then 
When  we  look  to  the  Future  with  dim,  mortal  ken, 
And  can  nothing  discern,  but  a  dull,  clouded  plain 
All  damp,  icet,  and  dreary,  Avitli  a  cold,  sobbing  rain. 

There's  a  pang  in  the  breast !  And  we  mention  it  then 
When  we're  drawn  iu  our  ''Home"  from  the  cold  haunts  of  men. 
When  we  see  in  our  center,  a  "vacant  chair"  stand, 
And  we  miss  the  soft  touch  of  a  late  "  vanish'd  hand." 

There's  a  pang  in  the  breast !  but  'tis  sooth'd  as  we  think 
How  he  stood  like  a  man  on  the  cold  river's  brink. 
i^or  shivered,  when  plunged  'neath  its  wild,  raging  foam, 
For  he  knew  'twas  the  way  to  his  own  Father's  Home. 

There's  a  pang  in  the  breast !  but  'tis  sooth'd  when  we  think 
That  though  parted  on  Earth,  we  are  bound  by  a  link 
That  no  mortal  can  break,  to  the  Haven  of  Rest, 
To  the  last  "happy  home"  of  the  Good  and  the  Blest. 
Salis-biirv,  Maryland. 


Love   of   ISTattjre.— He  who  Such  a  mind  is  never  idle.     He 

has  a  love  for  Nature  can  never  be  studies  the  works   of  his  Maker, 

alone.     In  the  shell  he  picks  up  on  which  he  sees  all  around  him,  and 

the  shore,  in  the  leaf  fading  at  his  finds  a  pleasure,  of  which  the  devo- 

feet,  in  the  grain  of  sand,  and  in  tee  of  sin  and  folly  can  form  no 

the  morning  dew,  he  sees  enough  conception.— ^.tcZuwige. 
to   employ   his  mind   for   hours. 
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UOAD-SIDE   STORIES. — ^'UMBE^.  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active  valiant,  or  more  valiant 

yonng, 
More  darinfi;  or  more  bold  is  now  alive, 
To  grace   this  latter  age   with   noble 

deeds." 

Donald  is  handsome  !  Don't 
yon  think  so  ?  jSTow  do  not  smile 
and  tell  me  every  woman  says 
that  of  her  husband.  Look  for 
yourself  ;  there  he  stands — me- 
dium size,  well  formed  ;  not  more 
of  the  athlotc  than  is  necessary  to 
show  manhood,  ruddy  brown  com- 
plexion, luminous  eyes  of  bluish 
grey,  and  short  curly  hair,  with 
features,  Avhere  intelligence  and 
good  humour  struggle  for  the 
mastery.  Let  me  tell  you  our 
story.  Well !  he  says  he  fell 
in  love  with  me  in  June,  18G3. — 
I  remember  the  daj'  ;  it  records 
the  death  in  the  hospital,  Avard 
four,  of  a  poor  fellow,  from 
rheumatism  of  the  heart.  While 
I  nursed  him,  he  Avas  in  the  habit 
of  calling  me  j\Iary  in  his  delirium 
and  fancied  me  his  wife.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  death,  he  call- 
ed me  and  whispered,  "sing  to 
me,  Mary. "  I  made  the  eilbrt  but 
my  voice  failed  in  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  Another  voice  took 
up  the  strain  and  we  sang  togeth- 
er, "  Jesus,  lover  of  ni}'  soul." — 
The  sufferer  became  composed, 
smiled  and  died  saying,  "  Mary, 
my  wife  !"  The  sun,  at  that  mo- 
ment stole  through  the  window 
from  the  east,  and  a  acnial,  golden 
ray  rested"  on  the  dead  man's  face. 
It  seemed  a  bow  of  promise  con- 
quering the  darkness  of  the  grave! 
It  was  my  future  husband  who 
sang  with  me,  but  I  knew  him 
not.  A  mystery  it  is,  how  the  sud- 
den revelations  of  love  come  to  us 
in  this  life.  Clouds  whirl  by  un- 
noticed and  silent  until  an  electric 
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flash  reveals  the  wonders  of  attrac- 
tion !  So  with  hearts — we  pass 
and  repass  as  strangers,  until  in 
each  is  lighted  up  a  ray  which  re- 
flects upon  the  other. 

As  I  passed  out  of  the  room, 
where  the  dead  soldier  was  lying, 
my  dress  brushed  his  hand.  Long 
afterwards,  he  told  me,  that  he 
then  called  me  his  own  ;  but  I 
walked  on  alone,  unconscious  of 
his  presence  and  scarcel}-  observ- 
ing him. 

M}^  imcle  had  often  told  me  of  a 
Texas  friend — Avhat  was  my  sur- 
prise at  being  informed  by  him, 
that  this  friend  was  wounded,  and 
had  been  ordered  to  his  hospital. 
All  of  our  patients  who  had  recov- 
ered had  gone  to  the  front  ;  and 
my  uncle's  friend  was  brought  to 
our  house.  I  went  to  see  the  new 
patient  and  found  Donald  Stuart, 
who  had  sung  Avith  me  at  the 
couch  of  the  poor  soldier.  He 
seemed  to  lose  his  self-command 
as  I  approached,  and  I,  too,  shrank 
from  his  magnetic  eyes.  Had  we 
met  before  ?  Where  ?  He  recall- 
ed the  mournful  scene  to  my 
memor}-. 

While  an  inmate  of  ni}^  home, 
we  learned  his  histoiy.  He  Avas  a 
soldier  of  Johnston's  army,  and 
had  left  a  AvidoAved  mother  and 
sister  in  his  natiA^e  home  upon  the 
banks  of  the  iS'ueces — had  been 
once  a  prisoner,  and  Avas  then  re- 
covering from  his  second  wound. 
Those  Avere  delightful  eA'enings, 
when  the  convalescent  grew  strong 
enough  to  be  led  out  on  the  A'eran- 
dah,  Avhere  he  and  my  uncle  Avitli 
their  pipes,  and  mother  and  my- 
self, Avith  our  knitting,  forgot  the 
troubles  of  the  times.  My  uncle 
told  many  a  mournful  story  of 
hospital  life,  Avhile  Donald  recalled 
23 
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chi'Ciini  iucidonls  of  the  camp; 
somcLiuu'S  pavising  with  unatleeted 
patlios,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  some 
comrade  who  in  battle  had  happily 
been  spared  the  bitten  realities  of 
the  cud  !  IIow  I  loved  to  listen, 
sittino;  by  the  low  window  with 
my  eyes  towards  the  river,  thrilled 
with'  sweet  fancies  of  the  night's 
calm  Ijeauty,  and  my  heart's  blood 
bouudin;^-  as  he  told  of  deeds  of 
glory  under  the  banner  of  Cross 
and  Stars  !  Donald's  nature  then 
seemed  to  me,  a  singular  mixture 
of  boyish  enthusiasm,  with  strange 
ideas  of  spiritual  existence,  and 
reverence  for  things  beyond  tliis 
material  world.  1  felt  that  he  Avas 
indeed  the  man,  who  in  battle  dash- 
ed forward  front  the  ranks  and  in 
a  hand  to  hand  contlict  Avith  tlie 
ensign  of  the  opposing  forces, 
planted  thetri-colors  within  a  few 
yards  of  ,tl%  ibe,  proudly  deliant 
with  the  Hag  of  his  adversary  be- 
neath his  feet,  and  returning 
amidst  the  shouts  of  comrades, 
unhurt  while  the  leaden  torrent 
poured  upon  his  ])ath,  could  yet 
blush  like  a  boy  and  say,  "  Thank 
God,  it  was  my'mother's  prayers!"' 

June  was  reposing  calmly  upon 
earth  and  sky,  dreamy  and"^  beau- 
tiful, the  shadow  of  the  line  be- 
tween summer  and  spring.  Don- 
ald went  away,  and  July,  with 
warm,  stifling  breath  came  down 
upon  us. 

I  sat  with  my  face  on  my  arms 
which  rested  on  the  window  sill, 
just  at  that  time  which  divides 
light  from  darkuess.  There  was 
that  reflection  from  the  sky  upon 
the  earth,  which  enables  one  to 
see  an  object  against  the  horizon. 
A  bird   flitted liy,  sank  into   the 


shade  of  a  tree,  and  directly  i)our- 
ed  out  the  dismal  hooting  of  an 
owl.  Terrible  anticipations  of 
evil  stirred  my  unshed  tears. — 
Like  sentinels  at  the  portals  of 
grief,  they  stood  ready  to  leap  for- 
ward at  this  gloomy  cry  of  the  sad- 
omened  bird  of  "night.  Weird 
imaginations  crowded  upon  my 
niind.  The  trembling  rays  of  the 
rising  moon  threw  "the  Avindow 
panes  into  ghastl}'  coffin-shaped 
images  upon  the  floor  at  my  feet. 
The  quivering  shadoAvs  of  the  vine 
OA'er  the  Avindow  penciled  them- 
selves into  dark  and  sAviftly  chang- 
ing hieroglyphics,  as  they  played 
upon  the  fluttering  curtain.  I 
shook  Avith  cold,  and  Avondered 
Avhy  all  nature  Avas  so  calm,  so 
happ3%  hoAv  flowers  could  bloom, 
stars  shine,  and  the  moon  sail  so 
peacefully  upon  her  sparkling 
azure  sea,  Avhile  such  agony  of 
thought  surged  in  my  brain.  Has 
the  soul,  said  I,  no  poAver  to  give, 
from  its  higher  reason,  consolation 
for  miserable  human  life  ?  I  look- 
ed beyond  the  stars,  and  uttered  a 
jmaj^cr  that  He  Avho  holds  His 
throne  therein,  Avould  send  back 
triumphant  from  the  battle  fields, 
those  AAiiose  heroism  had  conquer- 
ed the  aflections.  Tears  came  to 
my  relief  and  my  heart  grcAv 
lighter  as  I  Avept,  for  the  father 
Avhcxse  kiss  Avas  on  my  i'orehead, 
for  kindred,  friends  and  foes  ;  and 
though  I  did  not  speak  his  name; 
far  doAvn  m  the  depths  of  my  heart 
Avas  a  voiceless,  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  one  A\^hose  eyes  had  looked 
into  mine,  whose  breath  had 
touched  ni}^  ear  Avith  one  soft,  but 
ever  to  be  remembered  Avord. 


cuArTKi:  II. 

.  ^ .,  ,-, I  wouifi  roar  hands  to  revel  at  the  feasts  of  Avar 

Of  grassy  tmf,  anil  pile  u)i  every  stoiio    -o^..  ...    ..j.  ,_ii_  j^,..,  x-.^n  „e^■r:..^.^ 


•  So  many  griitefiil  altar^ 


Offustri";  fi-oiu  thfi  brook,  in  mc'inory. 
Or  monument  to  a;;os  ;  and  thereon 
Ofler  sweiH  suiellin^-  gums  aiul  fruits 
and  flowery." 

It  Avas  the  fourth  of  July  ;  that 
dav    which     came     Avith     bloody 


For  U.S.  it  recalls  the  fall  of  Yicks- 
burg,  and  opens  a  sepulchre  where 
we  see  the  bones  of  our  kindred 
and  friends.  Ah,  let  us  pass  Avith 
unsandalled  feet,  and  heads  boAved 
low   in    sorroAV,   into    the   sacred 
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dead  s.nis  !  Great  drops  oi  a.^nii^ 
fall  tVoin  our  hearts,  as  we  pash  by 
blood  stained  swords  and  tattered 
flags  to  honor  her  sons  and  kneel 
beside  omt'  oion ! 

At  Vieksburg,  my  mother  be- 
came a  widow,  and  I,  fatherless  ! 
It  was  long  before  Donald  came  ; 
the  time  was  too  sad,  too  long  to 
count.  Grief  such  as  mine,  which 
mourns  a  father's  death,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  only  one  who  entirely 
sympathizes,  has  no  dial  to  mark 
the  hours.  Ther6  was  no  sun- 
shine to  leave  its  mark  and  all  was 
blank  darkness. 

But  1  felt  that  Donald  would  re- 
turn, and  one  evening,  as  I  lay  upon 
a  low  couch  in  the  parlor,  watch- 
ing the  sun  as  it  sank  slowly  down, 
painting  every  moment  longer  and 
longer  the  shadows  of  the  elms 
upon  the  grass,  Donald  came  into 
the  room  as  if  he  had  been  gone 
but  a  day.  The  pall  that  rested 
on  me  was  lifted,  and  a  ray  of  joy- 
ous  hope  lit  up  my  heart.      He 


I0(jk  ijiy  hand,  said  nothing,   and 
yei,  I  was  comfortul. 

To  overcome  the  sad  memory  of 
my  father's  death,  which  came 
like  a  phantom  amidst  the  conso- 
lations of  his  presence,  he  repeated 
the  legend  of  one,  whose  ring  had 
the  wonderful  faculty  of  changing 
its  hues  with  the  spirit  of  the 
wearer.  Was  he  sad,  the  ring 
was  dim  ;  if  happy,  the  ring  glow- 
ed with  unsullied  brightness. — 
The  owner  died,  Avhen  he  was  old, 
as  martyrs  die  battling  for  the 
right,  so  the  ring  paled  and 
grew  tustreless  until  another  wear- 
er warmed  it  into  life  again. — 
"Your  Avan  face,"  said  he,  "is 
my  precious  Turquoise  ring ; 
amidst  all  your  sorrows,  let  my 
love  be  the  magic  wand  to  retouch 
it  with  roses  again  !"  Ills  bright 
eyes  were  upon  me,  and  again  I 
heard  that  one  word,  which  had 
been  so  much  to  me  in  his  absence, 
which  he  had  uttered  when  we 
parted.  Thus  we  became  one  ; 
and  a  new  life  dawned  upon  us. 


CHAPTER  III. 


"  I  cite  you  l>y  each  deadly  sin, 

That  c'iiv  lias  soiled  your  hearts  within; 

I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust, 

That  e'er  defiltid  your  earthly  dust ; 

By  wrath,  by  prid'e,  l)y  fear, 

J5y  each  o'ermastering  passion's  tone, 

i5y  tlie  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan, 

I  cite  you  at  your  JVIonarch's  throne. 

To  answer  an'd  appear !" 

We  were  not  to  be  married 
until  the  war  was  over.  Long 
sad  months  followed  our  part- 
ing, for  my  accepted  and  chos- 
en husband  pined  awa}^  for  his 
sunny  home,  in  close  dreary  con- 
flnement  at  Camp  Chase.  Days 
came  and  went,  sorrows  and 
privations  accumulated.  While 
August  garnered  up  her  golden 
grain,  the  grim  reaper  bound 
his  human  sheaves  on  many  a 
hard  fought  battle  field.  Septem- 
ber beheld  the  land  in  clanging 
arras.  October,  wistful-eyed  and 
scarlet  crowned,  trailed  her  gor- 
geous garments  with  queenly  bear- 
ing  to  the  last,  and  winter   cold 


and  drear  came  on.  Through  all 
the  toil,  suspense,  and  sickness  of 
the  soul,  those  four  years  seem  a 
mingled  dream  compared  with  the 
fearful  distinctness  which  marks 
the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  of 
Februarjr,  1865,  as  giants  of  days, 
drenched  with  gore  and  wrapped 
in  llame.  Sherman's  army  reached 
the  right  bank  of  the  Congaree, 
opposite  Columbia  on  the  16th, 
our  forces  having  burned  the 
bridges  over  that  river  as  well 
as  Broad  and  Saluda.  Picket 
shots  exchanged  across  the  river 
startled  the  "  calm  of  waiting  ; 
men  rushed  from  post  to  post, 
anxious  eyes  scanned  eagerly  each 
livid  face  for  hope,  nerving  them- 
selves for  endurance  and  lifting  un- 
ceasing prayers  for  victory.  But 
why  tell  of  the  painful  suspense 
with  which  we  watched  the  move- 
ments of  our  men,  of  the  long 
sleepless  terror-crowded  hours  of' 
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■watcliing  and  waiting  for  the  end? 
Oa  the  17th,  the  15th  army  corps 
entered  the  city,  and  loud  explo- 
sions announced  that  the  carnival 
of  horror  had  begun.  Fire  broke 
out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Char- 
lotte Depot,  cro\yds  of  intoxicated 
soldiery  paraded  the  sti'cets, 
brandishing  torches  and  throwing 
them  recklessly  in  every  direction; 
public  and  private  buildings  shar- 
ed the  same  fate,  goods  were  hurl- 
ed pell-mell  into  the  streets,  wo- 
men pleading  lor  protection  shov- 
ed ruthlessly  aside,  and  little  chil- 
dren hurled  from  the  path  of  the 
army  of  the  destroyer.  "De- 
stroy "  was  the  order,  and  destruc- 
tion followed.  Fire,  fire,  blood  and 
smoke,  plundering  men,  shrieking 
women,  cowering  over  their  chil- 
dren to  save  them  froui  falling 
firebrands,  troops  of  yelling  horse- 
men, mingled  in  smoke  and  dust, 
shouting  their  taunting  curses  on 
our  ears  brought  to  mind  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  when 
nor  age,  nor  sex,  nor  sect  were 
spared.  The  great  human  Jug- 
gernaut rolled  on  over  black-' 
ened  Avastes,  and  broken  hearts 
in  his  onward  to  the  sea  !  Oh 
for  a  word  so  true  to  cruel 
hate  and  wrong,  that  I  need  not 
speak  that  name  !  All  language 
fails!  And  to  the  homeless,  hungry 
thousands  who  congregated  iu  the 
grounds  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
there  is  but  one  word  to  express 
their  sutTerlng,  and  that  is — S/ier- 
vian.  How  futile  are  his  elforts 
to  shift  the  scorn  of  Jiis  heartless 
destruction  of  the  Carolinas  !  How 
harmless  fall  his  foul  aspersions 
upon  the  character  of  General 
Hampton !  While  that  hero's  name 
is  honored  and  beloved  as  a  syno- 
nym for  truth,  honor  and  valor, 
the  word  Sherynan  means,  to  the 
women  of  the  South,  murder,  ar- 
son and  sha.iue.  The  wretched 
time  wore  on,  profane  ribaldry, 
and  snatches  of  fierce  songs  from 
hundreds  of  throats  souuded  above 
the  roar,  as  tlie  rejoicings  ^A'  fiends 
incarnate,  over  doomed  and  dying 


souls.  My  brain  throbs  to  recall 
the  terrific  phantasmagoria  of  de- 
bauchery, revelling,  insults,  and 
mocking  hilarity.  The  soldiers,  to 
whom  we  pleaded  for  protection, 
replied  with  oaths  and  laughter, 
that  not  one  rebel  should  be  left 
to  tell  the  tale,  and  excused  their 
plundering  on  the  plea  that  the 
tire  would  consume  what  they  did 
not,  while  they  rushed  from  door 
to  door  carrying  torches,  matches, 
burning  cotton,  or  anj^  combusti- 
ble material  to  spread  the  coulia- 
gration.  The  wind  was  at  its 
height,  in  a  short  time  the  lurid 
flames  were  beyond  control,  still 
not  one  word  did  I  hear  from 
officers  or  men  in  the  endeavor 
to  check  the  spirit  of  destruc- 
ticm  ;  on  the  contrary,  men  iu 
high  command  rode  about  coolly 
as  if  orders  were  being  carried 
out  to  their  intense  satisfac- 
tion, or  hurried  from  place  to 
place  with  faces  lit  witii  the 
beastly  J03^  of  triumphant  hate. — 
The  destruction  of  public  edifices 
we  expectad,  entertaining  no  hope 
oftheir  preservation.  Our  Capitol, 
the  pride  of  the  State  ami  of  the 
South,  which  had  received  the 
highest  tributes  to  the  rare  taste 
and  skill  displayed  by  its  architect, 
presented  a  target  of  huge  dimen- 
sions to  the  enraged  enemy. — 
Fires  were  heaped  around  its  cor- 
ner stones,. entrances  broken  and 
defaced,  the  eagles  shattered,  and 
the  exquisite  imitation  of  the  oak 
leaves  of  South  Carolina  were 
hacked  off  with  swords  and  bayo- 
nets. Xot  satislied  with  injuries 
done  to  that  part  of  the  building 
which  was  completed,  all  the  ma- 
terial found  in  lis  precincts  was 
destroyed.  Forty  s'aiiptured  Co- 
rinthian capita'ls  of  n;!tive  marble, 
vsixty  of  wrought  Italian,  intended 
for  the  large  Assenjbly  Uaii,  pol- 
ished shafts  from  sister  St;itt:i,  a 
balustrade  to  erown  the  structure, 
a  terrace  to  encircle  its  base,  gran- 
ite, marble,  colossal  models  and 
statues,  including  '  basso  relievo  ' 
tiorures  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Mc- 
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Duffie,  and  Ilayne — were  mingled 
in  common  ruin,  as  mute  fulfil- 
ments of  prophetic  genius  ! 

Libraries,  busts  and  costly  pic- 
tures were  thrown  from  public  or 
private  buildings  as  fuel  to  the 
llames,  or  sent  with  masses  of  sil- 
ver, jewelry,  costly  clothing,  and 
ornaments,  back  to  camp,  and 
doubtless  thence  to  the  quiet  homes 
of  the  North,  as  trophies  of  the  fa- 
mous victory. 

A  committee  of  ladies  went  in 
person  to  Gen.  Sherman,  craving 
mercy.  "  Do  not  come  to  me  for 
protection,"'  said  he,  "  I  am  j'our 
enemy  and  destro3'er." 

"  To  whom  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  To  Davis,  Lee,  Beauregard 
and  .Johnston." 

'•God  knows  they  would  pro- 
tect the  women  of  the  ISTorth  were 
they  invaders,"  said  a  spirited 
woman,  "but  we  are  in  your 
hands,  defenceless  women  and 
children  at  your  mercy." 

"Go  to  Wheeler,"  shouted  he, 
angrily  ;  "  Xou  made  war  upon 
our  government  and  chose  other 
protection,  when  you  fired  upon 
our  flag  ;  seek  it  now." 

"  Oh,  why  do  3"ou  burn  our 
town  ■?" 

"I  do  not  burn  it.  Your  hus- 
bands, brothers,  fathers  and  sons, 
set  fire  to  every  city  in  the  South ; 
the)''  kindled  the  torch  at  Fort 
Sumter;  it  reached  3'ou  last  night. 
You  proposed  to  take  care  of  your- 
selves— go  to  your  proud  chivalry 
for  relief." 

"  Can  we  leave  the  city  for 
Charleston  V"  asked  another  lad)-. 

"Go  along,"  he  replied,  "where- 
ever  you  please.  I  don't  care 
where  you  go.  When  my  army 
enters  Charleston,  not  one  stone 
shall  be  left  upon  another." 

An  oliicer  shouted  to  a  woman 
in  black — "  Vv' here's  your  iius- 
band  '?"  She  did  nol  reph'. — 
"  Humph,  3-0U  proud  rebel  devils, 
wear  3'our  mourning  and  be  d — d. ' ' 
Another  with  a  nasal  whine  and 
hideous  grin,  rejoined — "Marry 
again  and  send  us  another,  we'll 


bur)-  'em  fast  as  vou  send  'eni^ 
helps  full  of  sich."  "Dew  tell," 
added  another;  "You  aren.'t 
gwine  to  cry,  pretty?"  These 
chaste  speeches  were  received  by 
the  crowd  with  uproarious  laugh- 
ter and  applause,  and  are  softened 
specimens  of  what  can  be  heard 
from  ladies  of  refinement  and  in- 
fluence in  society,  as. well  as  from 
the  lips  of  noble  women,  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God,  who  were 
driven  from  their  sacred  home  by 
fire  and  sword.  The  sanctuary 
of  home,  the  temples  of  "  The 
Most  High, ' '  with  the  monuments 
to  the  dead,  lie  shameful  records 
of  the  fact  that  Sherman's  army 
waged  war,  not  only  upon  women 
and  children,  but  be3"ond  the  liv- 
ing, even  unto  the  iornh.  Tliere 
were  women  who  envied  the  silent . 
sleepers  of  the  grave,  innocent 
victims  of  horrors  from  which  we 
gladh'  avert  the  e3-e.  When  the 
white  hand  of  Truth  shall  record 
their  wrongs  upon  the  blushing- 
cheek  of  Histor3-,  nations  Avill  re- 
peat the  cry  wrung  from  the  lion- 
hearted  prisoner  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe— "  Oh,  the  shame,  the  shame. " 
I  think  it  Avas  the  night  of  the 
18th,  I  secured  a  guard  b)- promises 
to  share  an3-thing  that  was  left. 
Although  our  house  had  been  rifled 
of  almost  ever3-thing  of  value,  we 
were  thankful  that  the  flames  had 
not  deprived  us  of  shelter.  My 
mother,  enfeebled  bv  grief  and  ex- 
citement, fell  into  a  troubled  slum- 
ber, while  I  walked  from  window 
to  window  keeping  watch,  glan- 
cing at  intervals  toward  her  white 
face  and  sunken  63-68,  or  gazing 
in  lonel3^  3^earning  upon  the  trees 
tlrat  sheltered  mj-  father's  grave. 
The  camp-fires  gilded  the  ruins 
around  us  with  a  mockery  of  splen- 
dor, as  lurid  flaslies  and'  a  roar  of 
dreadful  sounds  follov\-ed  each  oth- 
er successivel)-.  How  many  tho-a- 
saud.3  kept  a  wear)"  watch  like  me, 
starting  at  ever)-  shadow  and  lis- 
tening to  ever3-  sound  ?  Was  it 
fancj-,  or  did  a  shadow  of  a  man 
fall  across  the  sward  between  me 
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and  the  family  burying  grmmd  ? 
My  heart  stood  still'  as  I  whisper- 
ed, "Donald!"  I  felt  that  he 
would  come,  and  looked  for  hinx 
every  hour.  lie  had  not  had  time 
to  reach  his  regiment.  When  he 
learned  of  the  fate,  which  had 
already  befallen  JJarnwell,  Gra- 
ham, ISlackwell,  Baford's  IJridge, 
Orangeburg,  Pomona,  Camden, 
and  Cheraw,  he  would  trcml)le  for 
Columbia,  and  retrace  his  steps 
at  all  hazards,  to  save  mc  and  my 
mother.  It  grew  dark  ;  there 
were  swift  steps  across  the  oi)en 
space,  and  the  next  Hash  disclosed 
a  retreating  form  in  the  shadows 
under  the  window.  A  sudden 
fear  seized  mc  ;  it  might  not  be 
Donald.  I  leaned  out,  straining 
my  eyes  eagerly  into  the  darkness, 
my  trembliug  lingers  clenching  the 
casement;  another  Hash,  a  rpll  of 
paper,  like  a  little  white  bird, 
darted  through  the  air,  whirred 
over  my  head  and  fell  on  the  floor. 
Ivuceling  tlown  by  the  shaded 
lamp,  with  beating  heart  and  quiv- 
ering hands,  the  seal  was  torn 
with  eager  haste,  and  behold — a 
Turquoise  ring!  Donald  had  come, 
thank  God !  IMy  whole  frame 
reeled  with  the  sudden  shock  of 
.103^,  while  I  rained  tears  and 
kisses  on  the  sweet  and  silent  to- 
ken t)f  the  presence  of  my  beloved. 
What  could  1  give  him  in  return? 
What  answer  to  the  heart  so  ten- 
der, fond  and  true  V  I  looked 
around  in  vain.  What  was  there 
left  to  give  ?  A  pair  of  scissors 
shone  on  the  carpet  ;  in  a  second 
the}'^  were  in  my  grasp  ;  a  nett 
torn  Irom  my  hair,  and  the  fu'st 
heavy  strand  that  fell  was  sevei'ed 
— ah,  then,  what  signal  could  be 
given  ?  What  could  be  seen  and 
not  heard  V  I  clasped  my  hand  to 
my  brow  and  bit  my  lips  in  im- 
patience at  my  palsied  brain  ;  the 
nickering  lamji  attracted  my  at- 
tention, and  I  almost  laughed  with 
delight  at  the  thought  suggested 
by  the  box  of  matches  lying  beside 
it  ;  half  a  dozen  were  l)roken  in 
haste,  and  at  last  the  small  blue 


flame  Hashed  into  space.  Again 
I  leaned  out,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  and  heard  the  voice  I 
knew  so  well  whisper,  "  Wait- 
ing." lAt  another  match  and 
saw  my  hair  circle  down  in  yellow 
rings  at  my  lover's  feet.  The  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  was  great,  the 
corded  nerves  relaxed,  and  in  a 
happy  consciousness  of  security, 
1  sank  into  the  heavy  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion, from  which  I  awoke 
suddenly,  unconscious  that  any 
sound  had  disturbed  mc.  Listen- 
ing intently,  stealthy  steps  were 
heard  in  the  hall  ;  Avide  awake  in 
an  instant  I  sprang  to  the  window, 
the  treacherous  guard  was  gone, 
and  with  that  discovery  I  saw  a 
ray  of  light  under  the  door  ;  it  was 
locked  and  bolted,  but  springing 
with  my  whole  weight  against  it, 
I  demanded,  in  as  bold  a  voice  as 
I  could  connnand,  who  was  there? 
"Nobod}^  that  will  hurt  you, 
honey."  Recognizing  my  nurse's 
voice,  I  opened  the  door  quickly, 
glad  of  the  company  of  a  faithful 
slave.  Gfasping  me  in  her  arms, 
she  whispered — "  De  Lord  save 
xis.  Miss  Kate,  dere's  white  and 
black  )-ankces  in  de  house." — 
Calming  her  as  much  as  possible, 
we  crouched  down  ngainst  the 
door,  with  my  mother  who  had 
l>een  awakened  by  her  entrance, 
and  listened  to  her  recital  of  how 
they  had  driven  the  negroes  from 
their  houses,  and  by  threats  and 
bribery  extorted  disclosures  from 
them,  she  alone  had  been  faithful, 
and  escaped  to  warn  us.  The  poor 
creature  brought  proof  of  her 
story,  for  her  wrist  had  been  twist- 
ed out  of  joint  in  the  struggle. 
While  we  were  binding  it  up,  there 
was  a  rush,  a  crash  against  the 
door,  and  four  hideous  faces  were 
in  the  room.  Two  were  negroes, 
one  a  yankee  otlicer,  and  the  other, 
our  guard.  "  Bring  out  youv  sil- 
vei-  " — "  hand  over  the  chink  " — 
"devilish  quick  too,  the  less  fuss 
al)out  it  tlie  better''— said  they 
simultaneously.  While  my  moth- 
er explained  to  them  that  nearly 
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every  article  of  consequence  had 
been  given  up  to  supply  the  wants 
of  our  men  in  the  tield,  I  seized 
the  opportunity  of  dropping  Don- 
ald's ring  in  my  bosom.  "  We'll 
go  to  work  boys,  fire  will  bring- 
out  the  secret,"  said  the  officer. — 
"  Ko  money  ;  no  silver  V"  added 
another,  seizing  me  in  his  rude 
grasp.  Mother  screamed  as  she 
sprang  to  my  side,  and  the  old 
negress  fell  at  their  feet  imploring 
mercy  for  us.  She  Avas  kicked  out 
of  the  Avay,  and  Ave  were  hurled 
to  the  Avail,  with  pistols  to  our 
breasts,  Avhile  trunks  and  drawers 
Avere  thrown  in  cA'cry  direction, 
and  lighted  matches  scattered 
around  us.  "  Oh,  my  God,  save 
my  mother!"  "I'll  save  her," 
ausAvered  a  negro,  Avho  tore  her 
from  my  arms  and  hurled  her  out 
of  the  AvindoAV.  Mounting  the 
sill  to  folloAV,  I  Avas  pulled  by  my 
liair  to  the  lioor,  and  driven  to  the 
Intfccr  extremity  of  despair,  prayed 
to  the  ruffians,  told  them  Avhere 
our  last  treasures  Avere  concealed, 
Avhile  their  Ayild,  drunken  laughter 
and  curses  sounded  in  my  ears. 

"  Ask  me  not  wliat  the  maiden  feels, 
Left  in  tliat  dreadful  liour  alone  : 
Perchanee  licr  reason  stoops,  or  reels  ; 
Perclianco  a  courage,  not  her  own, 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone." 


Where  was  Donald  ?  Oh,  Avhy 
did  he  not  come  ?  For  the  first 
time,  I  thought  of  how  silently 
these  monsters  had  come,  and  that 
Donald  Avould  Avait  for  a  signal. — 
With  the  same  flash  of  reason 
came  a  remembrance  of  a  brace  of 
pistols  concealed  in  the  room. — 
Animated  with  rencAved  strength, 
I  Avatched  for  a  safe  moment, 
reached  the  spot  and  drew  them 
forth.  They  turned  upon  me,  I 
fired,  and  with  closed  eyes  and 
lips  paralyzed  to  silence,  left  the 
issue  in  the  hands  of  God.  I  heard 
flying  steps,  an  answering  cry, 
saw  Donald  Avith  the  arm  of  a  gi- 
ant and  the  stern  lace  of  an  aveng- 
ing angel,  and  kneAV  no  more  ! 

When  I  aAVoke,  after  Aveeks  of 
phA'sical  and  mental  sufleriug,  in 
an  "humble  shed  among  kind  min- 
isterijig  friends,  it  seemed  a  pain- 
ful dream.  But  the  broken  shaft 
of  marble  OA'er  my  father's  grave, 
and  the  grassy  mound  beside  it, 
proclaim  my  orphanage  sadly,  as 
the  blackened  ruins  near  by  testi- 
fy the  poverty  of  one,  of  many, 
Avho  received  their  heritage  of 
glory,  and  alas,  of  calamity  by 
Southern  birth !  Quick ;  raise  that 
windoAV  ;  give  me  air  !  The  hor- 
ror is  upon  me  again!  The  sicken- 
ing SATOon  of  memory  has  come  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AVESTWARD,   HO  ! 

The  war  Avas  over.  When  the 
danger  Avas  past,  and  my  system 
gave  promise  of  recovering  from 
the  shocks  that  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  Donald  came  to  bid 
me  good-bye,  to  leave  me  for  his 
mother  and  sister,  for  his  Texas 
home.  I  smiled.  His  face  paled, 
and  my  heart  smote  me  for  my  ap- 
parent indifierence,  though  I  laid 
my  hand  in  his,  still  smiling,  and 
asked:  "Why  should  1  be  sad 
about  it,  Donald  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  echoed  he  reproach- 
fully. 

"  There's  no  use  in  sadness, 
dear  ;  I  am  going  with  you." 


"You?  Are  you  mad?  Has 
my  little  Turquoise  been  shorn  of 
her  senses  along  Avith  her  hair  ?" 

"My  senses  remain  uninjured,' 
Don.  Stuart.  1  ofter  my  humble 
self  as  an  escort,  page,  attendant, 
boot-black,  or  anything  else  your 
highness  may  require  on  this  peril- 
ous journey,  most  excellent  Don." 

He  laughed  a  merry,  boyish 
laugh,  kissed  my  hand  and  bent 
his  knee  to  receive  the  order  of 
knighthood  from  his  lady -love.  I 
crossed  my  hands  on  his  bended 
head,  and  with  mock  gravity  con- 
tinued— "  Thou  art  worthy,  brave 
and  true  ;  in  the  name  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  I  dub  thee 
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Knight  of  the  Southern  Cross  !" 
He  threAv  up  his  hands,  imprison- 
ed mine  to  steal  a  kiss,  which 
would  not  have  been  permitted 
for  an3'thinj2;  in  the  world,  but, 
but— ail,  you  know  how  it  was — I 
could  not  help  it.  Want  of  money 
was  urued  ;  ha,  that  was  funny  ! 
The  ))are  idea  of  money  in  a  grey- 
jacket  pocket  made  me  laugh;  but 
what  was  tliat  to  us  with  youth, 
health,  strength  and  loving  kind- 
ness for  our  portion  'i*  My  mind 
was  made  up,  and  there  were  no 
obstacles  in  my  view  which  deter- 
mination could  not  overcome  ; 
why  shriiik  at  the  outset  when  the 
long  stretch  of  life  lay  before  us  V 
We  Avere  married.  Uncle  gaA'C 
away  the  bride,  and  left  a  little 
purse  in  her  palm  when  he  bade 
good-bye.  Our  honeymoon  has 
been  spent  in  the  forests,  Avith  God, 
the  sunshine,  blue  skies,  moon- 
light, stai'-light,  birds  and  tloAvers 
for  company.  When  Ave  get  home, 
it  Avill  be  tAVO  thousand  live  hun- 
dred miles  from  dear  old  Carolina. 
I  have  not  Avalked  all  the  Avay  ; 
Donald  has  lifted  me  to  his  In-oad 
shoulders  many  a  time,  and  pass- 
ing A'ehicles  have  frequently  rested 


us  Avith  a  ride.  EAxry  one  has 
been  so  kind  ;  houses  have  been 
throAvn  open,  and  home-hearths 
lit  to  hear  our  story.  Our  knap- 
sacks are  not  heavy,  a  change  of 
clothing  in  each,  and  a  gift  or  two 
from  our  friends  ;  so  Ave  go  on  our 
Avay  rejoicing,  and  Donald  Avhis- 
tles  as  Ave  go.  There  are  moments 
of  sutlering  connected  Avith  the 
past,  but  1  lay  them  aside,  sealed 
with  the  motto  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America — ''  Deo  Vin- 
dice.''  He  ordereth  all  things 
Avell.  We  are  nearly  home,  Avhere 
a  ncAV  motlierand  sister  aAvait  me. 
I  am  the  happiest  Avoman  in  tlie 
Avorld  ;  tlie  queen  of  my  husband's 
heart  and  he  is  the  king  of  mine  ! 
Here  is  a  gem  I  Avould  not  exchange 
for  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
North— j»//|)rcei'o!(,s  Tm-qaoisc ring! 
The  young  Texan  came  in  noise- 
lessly Avhile  his  Avife  Avas  sfieaking, 
stood  at  the  back  of  her  chair  un- 
til the  story  was  finished,  and  kiss- 
ed her.  We  all  laughed,  looked 
happy  and  foolish  ;  no  one  kneAV 
AvhattodoAvith  themselves,  except 
an  old  liachelor,  Avho  threAv  up  his 
liat  Avitli,  "three  cheers  for  the 
Soldier's  Bride  !" 


LIZETTE'S   LESSON. 


You  are  lovely  and  young,  Lizet+e — 
Kaven  ringlets  and  eyes  of  blue. 
Dimpled  cheeks  of  the  carmine  hue 
In  the  heart  of  the  musk-rose  met. 
All  of  your  loA'crs,  near  and  far, 
Call  you  rose-bud— dcAv-drop— star. — 
Hoses  Avither  and  1)uds  decay, 
Dew-drops  sparkle  and  fade  away, 
Stars  grow  dim,  in  their  circles  set — 
Woman  fades  faster  than  all,  Lizette  ! 

All  God's  beautiful  things,  Lizette, 
Not  for  themselves  are  made  so  bright, 
— Not  for  him,  shines  the  sun's  Avarm  light, - 
Each  to  another  owes  a  debt ; — 
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He  has  the  most,  who  pays  it  best — 
Who  gives  fre  st,  is  happiest  ! 
Human  hearts,  if  3'ou  wish  to  win, 
Dwell  as  a  cherish'cl  guest  therein, 
Make  them  brighter  and  better — let 
Love  be  the  magic  you  use,  Lizette  ! 

Life  means  laughing  to  you,  Lizette  ! 
JSTever  has  sorrow,  want,  nor  care 
Laid  one  line  on  your  forehead  fair, 
Never  a  tear  your  eyelids  wet. 
Youth  and  beauty,  and  mirth  and  health, 
Rank  and  station,  and  wit  and  wealth. 
Love  and  learning,  and  joy  and  hope. 
Span  your  lot  with  silvery  scope. — 
Value  your  earthly  blessings,  yet 
Seek  the  true  treasures  above,  Lizette  ! 

God  has  granted  you  much,  Lizette  ; — 
Cast  not  His  precious  gifts  aside, 
Nor  in  a  napkin  folded,  hide. 
Rust  to  ruin,  and  moth  to  fret. — 
You  have  live  talents — make  them  ten, 
Ready  the  Master's  reckoning,  when 
Trembling  you  stand — heaven  not  yet  Avon- 
Judged  for  deeds  in  the  body  done. 
So  may  this  sentence,  yours  be  set : 
"Enter  the  joys  of  thy  Lord." — Lizette  ! 


FANNY  DOWNING. 


LIFE   IX  BATTERY    WAG:NER. 


I  am  driven,  O  critical  and  ob- 
jectant  reader,  to  this  form  of  nar- 
rative by  mere  honesty — so  great 
is  my  ignorance  of  military  terms 
and  principles — so  small — literally 
nothing — my  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve the  general  facts — that  I 
could  not,  without  fraud  upon 
your  patience,  pretend  to  anything 
more  than  a  sketch  of  what  I  felt, 
and  saw,  in  that  dreadful,  but  glo- 
rious, war-cavern. 

I  was  Chaplain  of  one  of  the 
regiments,  selected  to  garrison  the 
fort  in  rotation,  and  had  danced 
attendance  for  some  time  upon  the 
orders,  which  were  to  send  us 
thither.     Getting  tired  of  the  de- 


lay, however,  I  took  a  short  fur- 
lough, at  last,  and  went  home — 
exacting  a  promise  that  I  should 
be  recalled  at  once  if  the  orders 
came.  A  day  after  my  arrival, 
came  the  news — the  regiment  was 
gone  to  Morris  Island.  The  night 
train  carried  me  down,  of  course, 
but  too  late  to  run  the  gauntlet 
before  sunrise,  and  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  forbade  the  attempt  to  go, 
except  under  cover  of  the  night. 
(This,  you  will  understand,  was 
not  my  decision,  but  that  of  the 
quartermaster,  to. whom  I  applied 
for  conveyance.) 

Night  came  at  last,   however, 
though  she  seemed  a  most  uncon- 
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scionable  time  about  it.  Two 
small  casks  of  coftee  had  been  in- 
trusted to  me  by  ladies  in  the  cit}', 
one  for  their  own  relatives,  and 
one  for  general  distribution.  And 
I  never  shall  forget  the  odd  shock 
it  gave  me, — rather  romantically 
strung  up  as  I  was  for  the  adven- 
ture,— when  an  officer  of  the  l)oat 
said  to  me — "  Mister,  you  had  bet- 
ter sit  on  them  kegs,  if  you  wnnt  to 
carry  over  your  coftee  ;  those  black 
rascals  (the  boat  hands)  will  steal 
every  drop  before  you  get  away  !" 
Most  vigilantly  I  guarded  my 
treasure  on  the  steamboat,  which 
silently  bore  us  to  Fort  Johnson, 
(James'  Island,)  carried  them  in 
my  own  arms  to  the  row  boat, 
which  made  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  resigned  them  on  shore 
to  the  commissary  for  safe  keeping. 

A  rapid  Avalk  along  the  beach 
towards  the  glow  of  a  fire — itself 
carefully  hidden  amid  the  hillocks 
of  sand — an  angry  buzz  or  two 
about  my  ears  of  sharpshooters' 
balls, — a  dive  through  what  seem- 
ed a  perfect  labyrinth  of  burrows, 
crowded  with  men  and  reeking 
with  foul  air,  and  my  hands  were 
caught  by  the  hands  of  glad  friends. 
They  were  smirched  and  haggard 
already,  though  all  they  had  borne 
was  as  nothing  to  what  Avas  to 
come.  As  it  turned  out,  we  had 
the  glory  of  being  the  last  garrison. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  hurried 
out,  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
Avorks  by  Bude-light.  We  struck 
across  to  the  extremity  of  the 
works  nearest  the  enemy,  and 
looked  thence  back.  What  a 
magical  effect,  to  be  so  cruelly 
meant  as  it  Avas  !  The  brilliant 
light  transfigured  those  gray 
mounds  of  sand — gaA'e  them  the 
semblance  of  snoAv.  It  proved, 
hoAvever,  ineffectual  for  the  pur- 
pose it  Avas  meant  to  answer — 
guiding  the  artillery  fire  at  night, 
and  prcA'^enting  our  fatigue  parties 
from  repairing  damages. 

At  this  time  there  Avas  quite  a 
lull  in  the  contest,  the  federal 
forces  preparing,  as  it  proA'ed,  for 


their  last  advance.  But,  Aveary 
as  I  Avas,  I  postponed  my  study  of 
the  Avorks,  to  get  a  little  rest,  and 
thus,  as  so  often  happens  in  life, 
thrcAV  away  my  only  opportunity. 

The  bomb-proofs,  Avhere  my 
duty  and  the  surgeon's  lay,  and 
Avhere  all  remained  when  off  duty, 
Avere  large  cells,  constructed  of 
pine  logs— some  of  them  round, 
some  roughly  hewn — set  upright, 
close  together,  and  roofed  Avith 
similar  logs — the  Avhole  then 
buried  under  mounds  of  sand, 
from  tAvelve  to  tAventj^  feet  thick. 
The  constant  drip,  drip,  drip,  of 
salt  Avater  from  this  sand  into  the 
room  below,  Avas  one  of  the  mys- 
teries, and  one  of  the  great  annoy- 
ances, of  the  place  ;  all  the  great- 
er, because  drinking  Avater  Avas 
very  scarce,  very  bad,  and  only  to 
be  obtained  at  the  risk  of  life.— 
Going  doAvn  to  the  sally-port  next 
morning,  I  Avas  struck  Avith  the 
eager  fa^es  turned  outAvard,  AA'atch- 
ing  for  something.  Presently,  a 
young  felloAV  hove  in  sight,  liter- 
ally dressed  in  canteens,  and  run- 
ning at  the  top  of  his  speed,  to 
shorten  the  perilous  passage  back 
to  the  fort.  He  had  been  sent  for 
AA^ater,  and  got  back  safe. 

Presentl}'-,  I  heard  my  name  on 
a  good  many  lips  inquiring  Avhere 
I  Ava,s.  Soon,  somebody  with  glis- 
tening eyes  informed  me  that  the 
coffee  had  come  !  Poor  fellows, 
hoAv  they  enjoyed  it  !  But  a 
mouthful  or  tAVO  apiece,  yet  it  Avas 
an  event.  To  this  day,  there  are 
gallant  men  aa'Iio  speak  with  unc- 
tion of  their  half-gill  of  stale  coffee. 

The  day  wore  aAvay  with  feAV 
casualties,  and  a  good  deal  of  hard  . 
Avork  for  the  garrison.  But  next 
morning,  Avith  the  earliest  glimpse 
of  day,  began  the  awful  tornado  ; 
"blood,  and  fire,  and  vapor  of 
smoke."  Ironsides,  monitors, 
Avooden  A^essels,  land  batteries, 
sharpshooters, — booming,  whiz- 
zing, cracking,  crashing  ;  the  solid 
ground  throbbing  under  the  im- 
pact of  13-inch  mortar  shells, 
dropping  as  out  of  the  iron  sky 
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upon  the  roofs,  and  bursting  there 
— great  cannon,  struck  in  the 
throat  and  knocked  down  like 
men  ;  15-inch  shells,  rolled  by  the 
monitors  into  open  spaces,  explod- 
ing and  raining  the  fragments 
everywhere  ;  ramparts  cut  down 
by  Parrot  shells,  and  rebuilt  in  the 
face  of  that  infernal  fire.  Yester- 
day wore  out,  to-day  burns  out  ! 

Now  comes  the  litters  with  their 
woeful  burden,  often  dripping 
blood  as  they  come.  Wounds  of 
every  conceivable  and  unimagina- 
ble character  ;  right  arms  torn  olF, 
not  cut  off,  like  a  birds'  wing  with 
all  the  muscles  and  organs  that 
are  closely  connected  with  it^ 
deadening  sensation,  thank  God  ; 
the  scull  over  the  cerebellum  bloAvn 
completely  away — and  yet  the 
man  Avill  not  die  !  There  are  few 
groans,  except  from  men  imcon- 
scious,  or  from  men  injured  by 
concussion.  Now  and  then  a  man 
Avhose  nervous  system  has  been 
prostrated  in  this  way — viz :  by 
the  explosion  of  a  shell  close  by — 
"stung  by  a  bung,"  as  the  soldier 
in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
said— comes  in  crying  like  a 
child :  a  half  hour's  rest,  and  a 
drop  of  spirits,  and  his  manhood 
returns. 

The  sickening  smell  of  blood,  as 
from  some  foul  shambles  in  a  dun- 
geon ;  the  reeking,  almost  un- 
breathable  air,  away  from  the  sky- 
light ;  the  bare-armed  surgeons, 
operating  by  candle-light  ;  the 
floor,  crowded  with  anguish  and 
death  ;  the  grim,  low  walls,  and 
the  steady  drip,  drip,  drip,  ticking 
aloud  ;  all  these  must  come  into 
,the  picture  of  the  hospital  bomb- 
proof of  Battery  Wagner.  Then 
you  must  draw  out  these  horrors 
from  Saturday  morning  until  Sun- 
day night  ;  and  you  will  be  measu- 
rably lorepared  to  admire  the  cour- 
age that  gave  not  an  inch,  though 
hungry,  thirsty,  sleepless,  worked 
almost  to  death  to  repah-  injuries, 
and  Avithout  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
that  was  not  obtained  at  the  risk 
of  being  torn  to  pieces. 


Six  men  were  ordered  out  on  fa- 
tigue ;  as  they  left  cover,  a  shell 
exploded  among  them,  killing  and 
wounding  all  but  one.  That  one 
picked  up  his  sand-bag  and  walk- 
ed up  to  the  breach  without  an  in- 
stant's hesitation;  while  the  steady 
voice  of  the  officer  called  out  "se- 
cond relief!"  and  the  gap  was  fill- 
ed. That  gallant  fellow  was  after- 
wards left  disabled  in  a  retreat  of 
pickets  at  Petersburg,  and  died  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Bering  anxious  to  see  how  the 
men  were  prospering  at  'a  distant 
part  of  the  work,  I  started  across, 
and  presently  found  an  officer,  sit- 
ting in  the  heart  of  that  terrible 
commotion,  calmly  v^riting  in  his 
note-book.  He  was  off  duty,  but 
]3referred — as  experience  taught 
many  to  do^^to  keep  his  place  out- 
side rather  than  be  Aveakened  by 
tlie  heat  and  foid  air  of  the  bomb- 
proofs,  and  dazzled,  on  his  return, 
by  the  glare  on  his  eyes.  Then 
an  enthusiastic  sharpshooter  call- 
ed out  to  me — "  come  up  here,  sir! 
here's  a  first  rate  shot !"  which  I 
thankfully  declined,  as  "not  in 
my  line." 

Many  curious  incidents  occur- 
red, of  course.  A  Captain  took 
the  place  of  a  sharpshooter  for  a 
little  while  ;  soon  he  Avas  whirled 
round  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
His  men  ran  to  him  ;  but  he  pick- 
ed himself  up,  not  killed.  It  prov- 
ed that  a  minie  ball  had  grazed  his 
ear.  A  sentinel  outside  the  Bat- 
tery was  standing  in  a  rifle-pit, 
with  not  much  room  to  spare : 
when  lo  !  a  large  shell  dropped 
into  the  pit  !  He  shut  his  eyes, 
as  he  told  me  afterwards,  thinking 
it  idle  to  attempt  an  escape.  The 
shell  exploded,  and  "  only  shocked 
him  a  little  !" 

Saturday  afternoon,  my  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  proposed  to  me 
that  he  and  I  should  go  through 
the  bomb-proofs  and  hold  short 
religious  services  with  the  men. — 
I  carried  my  testament  and  hymn- 
book,  and  he,  the  indispensable 
candle.     I  am  satisfied  that  the 
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flame  of  that  candle  was  at  tunes 
three  inches  long,  and  of  a  dirty 
yellow — so  dreadfully  impure  had 
the  air  become.  Shall  I  ever  for- 
get that  horrible  gloom,  or  the 
spectral  faces  in  the  background, 
or  the  faces  that  the  struggling 
flame  made  visible — ghastly,  squal- 
id, smirched — lips  parched,  tan- 
gled hair,  eyes  glittering  with  fe- 
ver, watching  and  toil  ?  How 
they  drank  in  every  word  !  Faint 
and  husky  voices  joined  fitfully  in 
the  hymn,  or  faltered  amen  to 
the  prayer.  They  were  the  fare- 
well prayer  meetings  in  Battery 
"Wagner. 

Saturday  night,  the  Federals  de- 
termined to  attack  Battery  Gregg, 
and  take  it  by  surprise.  This 
Avould  have  hemmed  us  in,  and 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the 
whole  command.  But  our  signal- 
men read  their  signals,  as  they  had 
often  done  before  ;  proper  prepa- 
rations were  made,  and  the  sur- 
prise reversed.  The  attacking 
party  hardly  fired  a  volley  before 
they  pushed  back  to  sea. 

Sunday  noon  Ijrought  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  department,  to  ex- 
amine if  the  last  hour  had  indeed 
come,  to  which  tbe  defence  could 
be  protracted.  After  a  careful 
survey,  and  a  conference  with  the 
officers,  he  returned  Vi^ith  his  re- 
port, and  soon  there  came  up  the 
order,  by  telegraph  from  General 
Beauregard,  commanding  the 
evacuation,  followed  directly  by 
the  full  written  order  adjusting  the 
details,  and  concluding  with  the 
remark  that  if  the  evacuation  were 
accomplished,  it  would  be  equal  to 
a  victor3^ 

Then"l  got  my  mittimus.  My 
commanding  officer  assured  me  I 
had  done  all  that  could  be  done 
in  my  department,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  him,  if  I  would 
go  in  advance  of  the  mass. 

Little  preparation  was  needed, 
as  you  may  suppose.  Soon  I  was 
standing  at  the  sally-port,  dazed 
by  my  long  stay  in  the  darkness, 
and  weakened,  even  to  exhaustion 


by  the  toils  and  griefs  of  my  work ; 
head  throbbing  loud  and  hard, 
mental  faculties  almost  benumbed. 
"  Now,  sir,"  said  a  gallant  fellow 
on  duty  there,  "  I've  watched 
these  fellows  until  I  can  almost 
certainly  tell  when  they  are  slack- 
ing ofi";  just  wait  till  I  give  the 
word,  and  then  'run  about  200 
yards  and  j^ou'll  be  pretty  nearly 
safe."  ^Nothing  loath  to  live  and 
see  home  once  more,  I  waited  the 
word  of  command,  and  then  start- 
ed as  fast  as  I  could.  So  far  from 
lulling,  the  fire  grew  ;  in  about  20 
yards,  instead  of  200,  my  strength 
gave  way  completel}^  ;  and  I  had 
to  icalk  along,  in  such  company  as 
I  hope  never  to  keep  again.  Minie 
balls,  scraps  qf  shells,  whole  shells 
bursting,  shells  overhead  on  their 
way  to  Battery  Gregg — why,  they 
positively  sicarmcd.  My  mind 
was  too  torpid  with  weariness  to 
be  alarmed,  and  I  watched  the 
display  with  wonderfully  little  in- 
terest. But  I  shall  ever  regret 
that  I  had  not  at  the  moment  en- 
ergy enough,  to  scramble  to  the 
edge  of  the  hillocks  and  look  out 
upon  the  fleet,  engaged  in  its  ter- 
rible work.  I  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  that  I  shall  never  have 
such  another  opportunity  ;  which 
makes  it  the  greater  pity,  not  to 
have  improved  that. 

In  the  same  profound  apathy 
of  exhaustion,  I  climbed  over  the 
face  of  Battery  Gregg,  then  being 
scarred  and  ploughed  Avith  shell 
and  ball,  instead  of  going  round 
it.  And  when,  the  boat  being  rea- 
dy, I  was  warned  to  run  for  it,  I 
answered  "yes,"  and  walked  stu- 
pidly  out ;  when  a  friend,  whom  I 
teach  my  children  to  thank  and 
iove,  threw  his  arm  round  me,  and 
ran  me  down  to  the  boat.  He  got 
back  safely.  How  could  I  ever 
have  ceased  to  reproach  myself,  if 
he  liad  been  hurt  ? 

My  narative  properly  ends  at 
this  "point ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
add  a  word  about  the  evacuation. 
South  Carolina  troops  were  accor- 
ded the  honor  of  leaving  the  Fort 
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last.  Men  were  kept  ou  the  works 
to  the  very  last  moment,  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  a  light  and 
mislead  the  enemy.  Proper  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  blow- 
ing up  the  magazuie.  They  failed, 
of  course  :  they  always  do.  But 
it  was  not  for  lack  of  care  or  cool- 
ness, that  time.  One  of  the  bra- 
vest of  brave  men  went  back  alone, 
and  went  into  the  magazine,  mak- 
ing sure  tliat  all  was  working  well. 
Yet  the  drip  from  the  roof,  or 
some  other  uulooked  for  accident, 
extinguished  the  fuse,  and  saved 
the  trophy  for  the  enemy.  They 
pounded   away   nearly  all  night, 


however ;  we  had  that  satisfac- 
tion ;  pounded  away  at  the  empty 
walls,  while  the  800  men  who  had 
held  it  were  safe  in  the  harbor,  or 
on  shore  ! 

So  ended  this  brilliant  defence, 
!iSrothimg  was  left  to  the  enemy 
that  could  have  been  removed, 
except  a  box  containing  some 
blankets,  overlooked  in  the  dark- 
ness. Few  doubted,  when  Wag- 
ner fell,  that  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton must  soon  be  ended  b}^  the 
capture  of  the  other  defences. — 
it  was  reserved  for  Fort  Sumter 
to  make  a  more  glorious  record 
still. 


CULTURE   OF   THE   VIKE. 


Many  books,  of  the  inaking  of 
which  there  is  no  end,  till  the  li- 
braries of  hall  and  cottage,  in 
this,  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but 
amongst  them  all,  there  is  one 
which  is  called  "<  the  book":— and 
so  in  the  vegetable  world,  many 
vines,  of  varied  foliage  and  bloom 
and  fruit,  festoon  the  beautiful 
earth  but  amongst  them  all,  one 
is  preeminently  known  as,  "^/le 
vine. ' '  More  honored  than  any  in- 
animate creation  of  God,  in  its 
fruit  containing  the  symbol  of  the 
blood  of  the  atoning  Lamb  ; — and 
in  this,  that  the  creation  of  wine 
Avas  the  first  miracle  wrought  by 
the  incarnate  God.  The  inspired 
writers  speak  of  the  church  as  a 
vine  :  "The  vine  which  thou  hast 
brought  out  of  Eg3'pt  and  plant- 
ed ;■"  "  For  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  house  of  Is- 
rael, and  the  men  of  Judah  his 
pleasant  plant."  The  Bible  con- 
tains many  other  beautiful  allu- 
sions to  the  vine.  Our  Georgia 
poet  asks, 

For  what  dotli  make  a  land  appear 
The  loveliest  of  lauds  ; 


So  soft  throTigli  exile's  parting  tear, 
So  warm  in  welcome  hands  ] 

And  answers, 

The  vine  !  The  vine  !  In  all  the  lands 
Beneath  its  light  and  bloom, 
Most  golden  of  the"' Missal  bauds" 
That  bind  the  book  of— home  ! 

Man's  aisthetical  tastes  and  physi- 
cal wants,  generally,  correspond  : 
the  trees  of  Eden  were  not  onh^ 
"  good  for  food  "  but  "  pleasant  to 
the  sight."  The  grape  is  the  most 
beautiful  fruit  known,  and  "  rare 
and  costly  wines,"  are  prized  be- 
yond any  other  luxury  of  life.  It 
'seems  to  be  created  for  man's  es- 
pecial use. 

The  vine  is  found  growing  in 
our  country,  in  wild  luxuriance, 
from  Canada  to  Florida.  Grapes 
grow  in  the  forests  of  Canada,  of 
great  size  and  beauty, — and  in 
Texas  line  specimens  are  also 
found .  As  an  article  of  food,  their 
value  is  not  yet  appreciated.  One 
hundred  lbs.  of  fre.sh  beef  contains 
t  vcnty-six  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter 
and  74  lbs.  of  water.  The  same 
quantity  of  pork  contains  twenty- 
four  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter,  and 
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the  same  quantity  of  grapes,  (one 
hundred  lbs.)  contains  tiventy  seven 
lbs.  of  nutritive  matter,  and  seven- 
ty-three lbs.  of  water. 

In  addition  to  their  extremely 
nutritious  qualities,  grapes  are 
also  medicinal,  and  during  the 
vintage  season  in  France,  great 
numbers  of  persons  leave  the  ga}^ 
metropolis,  and  resort  to  the  vine- 
yards, to  avail  themselves  of  this 
ambrosial  medicine.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  French  peasants 
partake  of  their  simple  and  pretty 
dinner  of  brown  bread  and  salads 
(dressed  w^ith  the  sweet,  creamy, 
olive  oil)  and  grapes,  nuts  and 
wine.  They  usually  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  fine  health,  and  not- 
withstanding England's  boast  of 
the  prowess  of  her  beef-fed  sol- 
diers, we  can  never  forget  that 
i^apoleon's  heroic  and  almost  in- 
vincible army  was  composed  of 
these  simply  reared  peasants  of 
France.  The  Persian  walnut  is 
much  cultivated  in  France,  and 
there  are  few  more  l^eautifui  ol)- 
Jects  than  a  walnut  tree  and  a 
grape  vine.  To  fully  appreciate 
the  two,  read  what  Downing  sa3's 
of  them.  They  aPe  each  not  only 
"good  for  food"  but  "pleasant  to 
the  sight."  In  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Sauterne,  the  grape  vines 
are  planted  in  rows  of  three  by 
four  feet.  A  strong  stake,  nine 
feet  high,  is  allowed  to  each  vine. 
The  large  proprietors  use  the  plow 
in  cultivation,  and  ever}'-  Avhere, 
deep  working  is  the  rule.  Some- 
times, the  vines  are  allowed  to 
grow  eight  feet  high,  but  generally, 
they  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three.  Our  American  grapes  do 
not  succeed  well  under  this  system, 
however,  and  we  may  find  modes 
better  suited  to  us  farther  south 
in  Europe.  From  Portugal,  wine 
is  the  staple  export,  and  they  have 
four  modes  of  culture.  1st.  The 
vines  are  planted  in  rows,  and  al- 
lowed to  attain  the  height  of  a 
gooseberry  bush  ;  they  require  no 
support  and  the  extensive  vine- 
yards are  cultivated  between  the 


rows  with  the  plows.  Thi.'^  .--  the 
mode  of  culture  in  Trasos-Mon- 
tas.  2d.  In  the  Alto  Douro,  the 
vines  are  planted  on  terraces,  and 
never  allowed  to  attain  more  than 
four  feet.  3d.  On  trellises,  from 
eighty  to  twelve  feet  from  the 
grovmd. 

The  fourth  mode  of  cultivation 
is  condemned  by  most  American 
vine  growers,  but  it  is  onp  to  which 
we  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion. In  the  provinces  of  Minho, 
Estremadura,  and  Beira  Baixa,  the 
vines  are  trained  upon  trees, 
which  are  planted  for  the  particu- 
lar purpose  of  supporting  them. — 
They  either  hang  in  festoons  from 
the  tree,  or  are  twined  around  the 
trunk.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  in  this 
country,  is  its  liability  to  "  rot." 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
grapes  rotting  on  either  trees  or 
Avails.  But  to  plant  rows  of  trees 
and  wait  for  them  to  grov\r,  is  too 
slow  a  process  to  suit  the  impa- 
tience, so  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  may  do  for  the  sleepy 
Portuguese,  but  not  for  high  press- 
ure democracy.  Upon  walls  is 
the  mode  of  treatment,  alluded  to 
in  scripture.  The  vines  were  pro- 
tected by  hedges,  and  supported 
upon  walls.  "I  will  take  away 
the  hedge,  and  it  (the  vine)  shall 
be  eaten  up  ;  and  brake  down  the 
wall  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  trod- 
den down."  In  localities,  where 
stones  are  abundant,  walls  run- 
ning in  parallel  lines,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  plow,  would  no 
doubt  be  just  the  thing  :— but  na- 
ture's support  for  a  vine  is  usually 
a  tree.  Some  trees  exhaust  the 
soil  much  less  than  others.  The 
blue  grass  grows  beautifully  under 
the  walnut,  the  locust  and  the  ap- 
ple. The  vine,  however,  does  not 
confine  its  roots  within  the  limits 
of  its  supporting  and  protecting 
tree.  To  prove  this,  you  have 
only  to  pull  up  a  young  vine  (by 
the  roots  J  in  the  loose  soil,  of  the 
forest.  You  will  find  they  run 
out,  like  its  stem,   quite  beyond 
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tuif  ;;ou.-ii.ructed  the  Im  Is  ol'  1 '\i  s 
and  villi's  so  as  not  to  iutirfere 
Avith  each  oLher.  It  would  be  so 
easy  to  plant  a  grape  vine  afc  the 
root  of  each  apple  and  walnut  tree 
ui^on  your  premises;  not,  however, 
to  allow  it  to  run  neglected  over 
tlie  tree,  ruining  both  the  tree  and 
the  vine,  but  to  be  annually  prun- 
ed, according  to  tlie  usual  method 
of  cutting  away  the  old  wood  and 
leaving  the  new.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  should  receive  an  an- 
nual manuring,  and  thorough  cul- 
tivation. Just  give  your  vine- 
yard, whether  planted  on  the 
stake,  trellis,  wall  or  tree  system, 
the  same  cultivation  that  you  give 
cotton  or  tobacco  ;— and  (if  your 
grapes  do  not  rot  in  the  t^vo  former 
modes,)  your  crop  will  not  fail. 

But  as  grapes  are  produced  for 
the  purpose  of  making  wine,  it  is 
useless  to  raise  them  unless  a  wine 
manufactory  is  at  hand.  The 
Agricultural  Societies  should  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  matter, 
and  if  a  number  of  farmers  wish 
to  cultivate  the  grape,  it  will  be 
the  interest  of  a  wine  manufac- 
turer to  locate  himself  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  purchase  their 
grapes  or  the  freshly  expressed 
juice.  An  association  of  twenty 
farmers,  cultivating  ten  acres 
each,  would  produce  enough 
grapes,  at  a  low  estimate  to  make 
(50,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  manu- 
facturer will  pay  !pl,  per  gallon, 
and  when  bottled,  he  will  sell  it 
for  at  least  $1  per  quart.  We 
think  at  that  rate' he  would  make 
a  better  living  than  many  of  the 
poor  professors  in  our  colleges,  or 
our  badly  paid  clergy,  or  even 
many  doctors  and  attorneys  we 
wot  of. 

We  estimate  the  yield  at  three 
hundred  gallons  per  acre,  although 
it  is  often  twice  or  three  tinies  that 
amount.  Each  farmer,  however, 
even  at  this  low  estimate,  would 
make  three  thousand  dollars  from 
his  ten  acres  :  while  the  manufac- 
turer would  make  a  sum,  which  I 


^■av    I  '  '  >M,iculate.    The 

.  I- .  ii    and    manu- 

ta   lU:   u_  ;■!  p.iid  out  of  these 

Ciiimat.  s.  I'.al  very  costly  vaults, 
and  vals  may  be  built  for  this! — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  bottling, 
casks,  &c. 

The  Scuppernong  sets  all  old  es- 
tablished rules  of  culture  at  defi- 
ance. It  cannot  be  pruned  with 
impunity— it  cannot  be  brought 
under  the  conventional  rules  of 
grape  societ}' — it  is  a  savage  and 
will  never  liehave  itself  in  proper 
vine  fashion.  It  rebels  against 
stakes,  pruning  knives,  plows  and 
even  too  much  sunshine  upon  its 
stems  and  roots.  So  give  it  a  good 
support,. plenty  of  mulching  for  its 
roots— its  dainty  forest  tastes  scorn 
the  usual  modes  of  manuring — and 
keep  all  weeds  and  grass  away 
from  under  it,  and  you  will  have 
such  fruit,  and  in  such  quantities, 
(if  your  soil  is  at  all  suitable)  that 
you  ma}  sing  with  F.  O.  T. 

Js'o  Etna  crags  !  no  lava  rills, 

2Sro  black  Yesuriaii  cliffs  ! 

Xow  stake  one  vine  ou  Georgia's  lulls 

To  ten  on  Teneriffe's. 

I  would  sa}"  one  hundred  ou 
Tenerifle'^— he  kas  fallen  far  short 
of  the  poet's  license.  The  usual 
mode  of  supporting  the  Scupper- 
nong is  on  arbors  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  all  lateral  or  side  branch- 
es trimmed  off  in  fall  or  summer, 
never  in  spring  or  winter.  Some- 
times a  Seuppernoucr  vineyard  is 
seen  in  Eastern  Xorth  Carolina, 
of  ten  acres  of  one  continuous  ar- 
'bor.  The  vines  are  usually  plant- 
ed about  thirty  feet  apart,  but  the 
posts  supporting  the  leaf}^,  fra- 
grant roof,  should  be  not  more 
than  ten  feet  apart.  Whenever 
a  post  shows  signs  of  decay,  it  is 
replaced  by  a  new  one,  and  so  with 
the  rails  overhead.  Mr.  Sidney 
Weller  relates  that  on  a  quarter 
acre  arbor  vineyard  of  his,  a  pic- 
nic party  of  about  a  hundred  i3er- 
sons  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  the  fruit.  After  the  par- 
tyle'ft,  two  persons  were  appoint- 
ed to  estimate  the  cj[uantity  eaten . 
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They  reported  that  they  "  could 
not  miss  the  grapes  I"  The  ex- 
quisite fragrauce  of  the  Scupper- 
nong  always  reA^eals  its  neighbor- 
hood. There  are  two  varieties, 
the  white  or  amber  colored  and 
the  purple.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
which  variety  is  the  most  delicious. 

jSText  to  the  Scuppernong,  we 
place  the  Catawba.  It,  notwith- 
standing its  American  origin,  can 
be  cultivated  in  the  usual  Euro- 
pean methods,  but  we  doubt  if  it 
is  best  to  make  it  conform  to  these 
rules.  The  Scuppernong  never 
rots,  but  tlie  Catawba  sometimes 
does.  Tlie  former  grows  wild  in 
the  eastern  counties  of  Carolina, 
the  latter  grows  wild  on  the  banks 
of  the  Catawba.'  Both  are  deli- 
cious table  grapes,  but  I  believe  the 
preference  is  usually  given  to  the 
tScuppernong.  The  wine  of  the 
Scuppernong,  notwithstanding  its 
fine  and  peculiar  aroma,  has  never 
been  made  without  the  addition  of 
alcohol  and  sugar.  The  Catawba, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  any  ad- 
dition whatever,  makes  a  genuine 
hock — a  wine  so  much  like  the 
ordinary  wines  of  the  Rhine,  that 
the  nicest  connoisseur  would  find 
it  difficult  to  detect  the  difterence, 
either  in  color  or  flavor. 

The  vignerons  of  the  South, 
however,  are  hoping  to  find  the 
difterent  varieties  of  the  summer 


grape  their  most  x>i'ofitahle  wine- 
making  fruit.  It  is  the  vitis  msU- 
valisj  and  to  it  belong  the  Lenoir, 
Warren,  Pauline,  Herbemont,  and 
Taylor  varieties. 

However,  the  subject  has  yet  to 
be  practically  tested,  whether  the 
Scuppernong  {vitis  rotundifolia) 
varieties — or  the  the  Catawba  (wiis 
lahrusca)  and  its  kindred  varieties, 
or  the  summer  grape  {vitis  cestival- 
is)  will  be  most  profitable  for  vine- 
3-ard  culture  and  wine-making. — 
With  proper  care,  each  will  do 
Avell,  as  experiment  has  clearly 
proved  ;  but  their  comparative 
merits  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

To  the  latter  class  belongs  a 
white  or  yellow  variety,  known  in 
East  Tennessee  as  the  McClena- 
han.  It  seems  to  be  a  recent  dis- 
covery, and  is  said  to  be  very  de- 
licious. It  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dandridge,  Tennessee. 
I  think  it  is  Mr.  Caradeuc,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  says  the  A\'arren 
produces  a  wine,  "•sufficiently 
strong  to  require  no  sugar  or 
brandy  to  preserve  i^from  acidity, 
and  will  keep  as  well  in  a  hot  gar- 
ret as  does  the  Maderia. "  Any 
novice  in  wine  growing,  who  wish- 
es information  should  visit  the 
fine  vineyards  around  Aiken, 
South  Carolina.  One  seeing  is 
AYorth  many  tellings. 


THE   LAST    OF   THE    CRUSADERS. 


In  order  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  condition  of  things, 
on  the  new  theatre  of  action,  on 
which  Don  John  is  about  to  enter, 
a  few  prefatory  remarks  are  neces- 
sary. Vv'hen  Philip  II,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  sovereignty  of 
tiie  seventeen  Netherlands,  the 
priut;iples  of  the  reformed  rtligiou, 


'  Coiitiriiiud  from  ir.igo  269. 


which  Charles  had  in  A'ain  endea- 
vored to  check,  had  taken  deep 
root  in  these  provinces.  Provi- 
denlially,  as  we  may  believe,  the 
wars  in  which  Cliaries  had  been 
engaged,  first  with  the  Turks,  and 
afterwards  with  his  I'ival  the  king  i 
of  France,  had  prevented  his  put- 
ting forth  his  whole  slreiigth,  to 
crush  the  dangerous  heresy  in  the 
bud.     Though  he  had  promulga- 
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ted  many  edicts  against  it,  both  as 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of 
the  jSTetherlands,  Charles  was  too 
politic  a  monarch  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  civil  war,  at  a  dangerous  crisis 
of  his  affairs,  by  exacting  the 
strict  enforcements  of  the  provis- 
ions of  these  edicts.  Philip's  char- 
acter was  very  difierent.  That  he 
coidd  postpone  his  religious  scru- 
ples to  the  dictates  of  his  political 
interests,  more  than  one  act  of  his 
infamous  and  disastrous  reign 
sufficiently  attests.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  Netherlands,  he  de- 
clared that  he  preferred  not  to  be 
king  at  all,  to  being  king  over  here- 
tics. His  policy  with  regard  to 
them  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
propositions  : — First,  to  maintain 
tlie  authority  of  the  King  absolute 
and  without  appeal :  Second,  with  a 
view  to  exterminate  every  germ  of 
heresy,  to  keep  alive  in  their  midst, 
the  terrible  Inquisition  :  in  other 
words,  to  make  serfs,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  a  people,  whose  rights 
were  guaranteed' to  them  by  char- 
ters granted  by  his  fathers. 

The  attempted  enforcement  of 
this  policy  had  led  to  multixDlied 
troubles  during  the  regency  of  his 
sister,  Margaret  of  Parma,  and  at 
length  to  open  defiance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government.  Re- 
solving to  take  a  terrible  ven- 
geance on  the  malcontents,  Phil- 
ip had  despatched  the  Duke  of 
Alva  at  the  head  of  a  well  appoint- 
ed army,  to  supersede  Margaret 
in  the  regency.  The  bloody  re- 
cord of  this  man's  seven  years' 
reign  will  only  be  made  known,  on 
that  tremendous  day,  when  all  se- 
crets shall  be  brought  to  light. — 
Humanity  turns  sick  and  shudder- 
ing from  the  tragic  tale.  Amongst 
those  who  had  ventured  to  offer, 
not  an  armed,  but  a  constitutional 
resistance  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  Government,  were  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  great  ancestor 
of  a  greater  son,  Count  Egmont, 
the  famous  hero  of  St.  Quentin 
and  Gravelines,  and  Count  Horn. 
VOL.  II NO.  V. 


Orange,  the  most  sagacious  states- 
man of  his  day,  well  knew  the 
character  of  both  Philip  and  Alva ; 
and  had  retired  from  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  latter's  approach,  to 
his  principality  in  Germany.  Eg- 
mont and  Horn  had  remained. — 
Egmont,  indeed,  a  courtier  and  a 
loyalist  by  nature,  went  out  to 
meet  His  Majesty's  representative, 
with  many  professions  of  dutiful 
attachment.  Alva  first  greeted 
him  with  a  Judas  kiss  and  soon 
after  had  him  seized  and  treacher- 
ously slain.  Horn  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  Duke's  next  act 
Avas  the  establishment  of  a  council 
for  the  trial  of  offenses,  which  he 
called  the  "Civil  Council,"  but 
which  posterity  remembers  with 
hatred  and  aversion  as  the  "Coun- 
cil of  Blood. ' '  Of  the  horrors  that 
ensued,  no  language  can  convey 
an  adequate  idea.  Tacitus'  pic- 
ture of  the  dreadful  condition  of 
Rome  under  the  rule  of  her  Cali- 
gulas  and  Neros,  the  story  of  the 
frantic  excesses  of  the  Erench 
Revolution  during  "  the  reign  of 
terror  " — neither  is  too  highly 
colored,  as  applied  to  the  condition 
of  the  unhappy  ISTetherlands,  dur- 
ing Alva's  administration — .  At 
one  time,  by  a  single  sweeping 
edict,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
throughout  the  provinces  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  held  his  life 
and  goods  solely  b}^  the  sufferance 
of  his  most  clement  and  Catholic 
Majesty.  The  blood  of  ten  thou- 
sand martyrs  seemed  to  cry  in 
vain  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. — 
Orange,  the  last  hope  of  his  per- 
secuted countrymen,  had  levied 
two  armies  for  their  relief,  almost 
entirely  out  of  his  own  private 
purse  •,  but  his  troops  were  unable 
to  keep  the  field,  againsfthe  sci- 
entific strategy  of  Alva,  and  the 
disciplined  valor  of  the  Spanish 
mercenaries.  Butlikethe  "vault- 
ing ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself," 
Alva's  violence^  by  its  very  ex- 
cesses, failed  to  accomplish  his 
end.  Unable  to  make  head  against 
him  in  the  field,  and  despairing  of 
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safety  at  home,  the  iDatviots  took 
refuge  in  the  swamps  and  marshes 
of  the  country,  or,  seizkig  ships, 
found  a  home  and  a  place  of  van- 
tage on  tlie  Ijosom  of  the  deep. — 
These  hast,  "the  Beggars  of  tlie 
Sea,"  under  the  lead  of  Robert 
Dc  LaMarck,  descendant  of  the  fti- 
mous  "wild  boar  of  Ardennes," 
had  surprised  and  captured  the 
town  of  Brillein  Ilolland,  and  then 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  future 
Dutch  Republic.  The  province  of 
Holland,  indeed,  as  well  as  its  sis- 
ter province  of  Zealand,  was  almost 
entirely  of  the  reformed  faith,  and 
it  was  "here,  on  a  territory,  which 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  man 
had  won  from  the  waves  of  ocean, 
that  the  spirit  of  jSTetherland  free- 
dom had  taken  refuge  and  stood 
at  last  at  bay.  After  the  disper- 
sion of  his  last  army,  Orange  had 
made  his  way  to  Holland,  deter- 
mined to  share  the  fate  of  his 
countrymen  for  weal  or  woe.  The 
war  from  this  time  forward  to  the 
appearance  of  Don  John  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  is  mainly  the  his- 
tory of  a  series  of  sieges,  in  which 
the  Spaniard  displayed  a  valor 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  the 
patriots  deeds  of  heroism  and  en- 
durance, which  still  quicken  the 
pulse  and  flush  the  cheek  with  ad- 
miration. Finding  his  subjects 
still  rebellious  under  Alva's  iron 
rule,  Philip  determined  to  try  the 
efiects  of  a  milder  policy.  As  the 
representative  of  this  policy,  he 
selected  his  brother,  Don  John,  so 
well  known  throughout  Christen- 
dom, and  v/hose  character  might 
seem  to  afford  some  guarantee  of 
more  merciful  intentions.  The 
latter  was  still  in  Italy,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  regency  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. It  chimed  in  well  with 
•the  new  scheme  of  conquest  and 
empire,  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  Languishing  at  this  time 
in  the  prisons  of  Elizabeth,  was 
the  lovely  and  iU-starred  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  She  was  a  wo- 
man, she  was  beautiful,  and  she 


was  in  distress.  She  was,  more- 
over, a  Catholic  and  a  Queen.  To 
cross  the  seas,  to  lead  the  armies 
of  the  cross  against  the  heretic 
Queen  of  England,  to  liberate  and 
espouse  the  captive  Mary,  and 
reign  jointly  with  her  in  place  of 
the  deposed  Elizabeth  ;  such  was 
the  romantic  scheme  that  had 
taken  entire  possession  of  Don 
John's  imagination  and  heart. — 
Ilis  Holiness  the  Pope,  entirely 
concurred  in  this  hopeful  plan. — 
All  that  he  could  do  with  bulls, 
blessings,  and  excommunications, 
he  did.  If  spiritual  weapons  could 
compass  it,  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Don  John  to  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms,  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  news  of  his  appointment 
i-eached  him,  Don  John  set  out  at 
once  for  Madrid  for  his  instruc- 
tions. Nothing  of  the  festering 
suspicion,  which  rankled  in  Phil- 
ip's bosom,  was  allowed  to  appear 
in  his  reception  of  his  brother. — 
He  greeted  him  as  a  favored  and 
well  deserving  servant,  and  made 
haste  to  give  him  his  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  towards  the  Netherlands, 
-where  the  presence  of  the  new 
Governor  was  now  imperatively 
demanded.  His  journey  to  the 
Provinces  was  in  a  style  suited  to 
his  romantic  character.  Staining 
his  bright  locks  and  fair  complex- 
ion so  as  to  represent  a  Moorish 
slave,  and  taking  but  six  men-at- 
arms  and  a  courier  for  his  escort, 
he  traveled  post  haste  through 
France,  towards  his  new  theatre  of 
operations.  Arrived  at  Paris,  he 
paid  a  secret  visit  to  the  Spanish 
Embassador  at  that  Court,  and 
learned  from  him  that  a  ball  was 
to  take  place  that  night  at  the 
Louvre.  He  went  thither  in  dis- 
guise, saw  and  became  enamored 
of  the  fair  and  frail  Margaret  of 
Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre.  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre,  the  bride  of  St. 
Bartholomew  !  How  dark  a  flood 
of  recollections  rush  in  upon   the 
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mind  at  the  mention  of  that  name 
— bitter,  enduring  memories  of 
"Seine's  empurpled  flood,  and 
good  Coligny's  hoary  hair  all  dab- 
bled with  his  blood."  Daughter 
of  Catharine  de  Medieis,  and  sister 
of  Charles  IX,  what  but  lust,  in- 
cest, and  murder  could  follow  in 
the  train  of  such  nuptials  with 
such  a  bride?  "Her  beauty," 
wrote  Don  John  subsequently,  "is 
more  than  mortal,  but  litter  to 
destroy  men's  souls  than  to  bless 
them."  But  Avhether  for  blight 
or  blessing,  he  could  not  now  de- 
lay to  gaze  upon  the  charms  of  the 
siren.  Hurrying  forward,  he  found 
time,  but  for  one  more  rapid  inter- 
view with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  kins- 
man of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
at  length  on  the  3d  of  N'ovember, 
1576,  he  reached  the  town  of  Lux- 
embourg and  stood  at  last  on  that 
battle  ground  of  Europe,  the  soil 
of  the  Low  Countries.  But  with 
all  his  haste,  he  came  a  day  too 
late.  The  League  of  all  the  Neth- 
erlands had  been  conchided.  Filled 
with  horror  af  the  consequences 
of  the  "Spanish  Fury  "  at  Ant- 
werp— "whereof  the  memory  shall 
be  abominable,  as  long  as  the  world 
shall  stand,  "^the  Provinces  had 
at  length  listened  to  the  wise 
counsels  of  Orange  and  concluded 
the  famous  treaty  known  in  histo- 
ry, as  the  "Pacifleation  of  Ghent." 
Though  still  acknowledging  Philip, 
as  their  nominal  Lord  and  King, 
the  parties  to  this  treaty  bound 
themselves  to  a  mutual  forgetful-  • 
ness  and  forgiveness  of  past  inju- 
ries, to  a  close  alliance  for  the  fu- 
ture with  a  view  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spanish  mercenaries,  and 
to  a  general  toleration  in  matters 
of  religion.  Don  John's  mission, 
ostensibly  one  of  peace  and  mercy, 
was  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  monarch,  and  of  the  Ptoman 
Catholic  religion  absolute  and  su- 
preme. Orange  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Pacification  ;  Don  John  of 
those  embraced  in  the  latter  poli- 
cy.    Sooner  or  later,  a  conflict  was 


inevitable.  The  adversary  of  the 
youthful  Paladin  was  such  an  one, 
as  he  had  not  yet  encountered. — 
The  contrast  between  the  two  men 
extended  even  to  their  personal  ap- 
pearance. That  of  Don  John  has 
already  been  described,  and  had 
undergoiie  but  little  change.  Since 
the  day  when,  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  he  had  ridden  gaily  into  Na- 
ples, the  years  had  passed  but  light- 
ly over  the  head  of  the  hero  and 
conqueror.  Successful,  flattered, 
and  caressed,  he  seemed  still  a 
youth  at  thirty.  Laureled  victory 
sat  upon  his  brow  and  honor  plum- 
ed. Orange,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  never  been  one  of  the  "curled 
darlings"  of  society.  In  his  palm- 
iest days,  he  could  sustain  no 
comparison  with  his  antagonist  in 
symmetry  of  feature,  or  elegance 
of  form.  He  was  now  no  longer 
young  ;  but  his  forty-three  years 
bore  less  heavily  upon  him,  than 
the  weight  of  his  cares  and  anxie- 
ties. Temples  already  bared,  a 
haggard  but  benignant  counten- 
ance, and  a  spare  and  attenuated 
frame  make  up  a  picture,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  -to  the  young  and 
brilliant  hero  of  Lepanto.  The 
contrast,  in  the  characters,  in  the 
principles,  and  the  objects  of  pur- 
suit of  the  two  men,  is  more  strik- 
ing still.  Don  John's  ambition 
was  for  himself  alone.  Plans  of 
personal  aggrandizement,  con- 
quests, whose  end  was  to  seat  him 
on  a  throne, — these  were  the 
schemes  that  had  captivated  his 
imagination  and  taken  possession 
of  his  soul.  When  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  African  Empire,  he 
seized  with  avidity  on  a  new  plan 
of  conquest,  which  should  ensure 
him  the  coveted  reward.  His 
highest  aspiration  could  rise  no 
higher  than  to  a  regal  diadem — of 
a  lofty  and  controlling  sense  of  du- 
ty, for  duty's  sake,  he  had  formed 
no  conception.  Of  the  character 
of  Orange,  on  the  contrary,  un- 
selfishness formed  the  key-note. 
In  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  utter 
abnegation  of  self,  his  character 
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approaches  that  of  Virginia's 
Washington.  The  great  passion 
of  his  soul  was  the  love  of  country, 
and  he  had  no  room  in  it  for  the 
meaner  love  of  a  kingly  crown. 
Early  in  life,  he  had  chosen  his 
course,  from  a  high  sense  of  right, 
and  neither  bribes,  nor  threats 
could  swerve  him  from  the  line. 
Few  characters  in  history  have  so 
well  answered  to  Horace's  descrip- 
tion of  "  the  man  I'ust  and  firm  of 
purpose,  whom  nor  the  clamors 
of  his  fellow  citizens  urging  him  to 
the  wrong,  nor  the  countenance 
of  the  threatening  tyrant,  nor  the 
red  right  hand  of  Jove  himself, 
hurling  his  thunderbolts,  could 
turn  from  his  lixed  resolve."  No 
halo  of  military  glory  encircled  his 
brow.  Slowly,  and  through  a  se- 
ries of  defeats,  he  was  compassing 
a  nation's  freedom.  As  a  war- 
rior, he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  his 
antagonist  ;  as  a  statesman,  and 
as  a  ruler  of  men,  save  only  on  the 
battle-field,  he  was  immeasurably 
his  superior.  Unfortunately,  for 
himself,  it  was  in  this  latter  char- 
acter alone,  that  Don  John  Avas  to 
encounter  him.  So  desperate  and 
protracted  had  been  the  resistance 
of  the  Netherlands,  that  their  ty- 
rant was  at  length  willing  to  make 
sonle  concessions.  Philip  had  ac- 
cordingly instructed  his  brother  to 
yield  something  on  minor  points, 
but  not  an  inch  on  the  vital  issues 
of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  authori- 
ty of  the  monarch .  The  position 
of  Don  John  was  therefore  necessa- 
rily a  false  one.  To  conciliate,  yet 
not  to  compromise,  to  be  benig- 
nant, yet  resolute  to  maintain  a 
system  according  to  which,  any 
Protestant  might  be  arbitrarily 
hanged,  burned  or  beheaded — such 
was  the  part  he  was  called  on  t(p 
play.  Orange  well  knew  both 
Philip  and  Don  .John.  He  was 
thoroughly  distrustful  of  their 
policy  from  the  beginning,  and 
resolutely  determined  to  thwart  it. 
His  warnings  to  the  States  were 
iterated   again  and  again,  to   put 


no  faith  in  Don  John's  professions, 
and  only  to  acknowledge  him,  as 
Governor,  after  ample  guarantees 
had  been  given  that  their  demands 
should  be  complied  with. 

These  demands,  submitted  by 
the  deputies  at  Luxembourg  on 
the  6th  of  December,  were  eight 
in  number.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant were  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  the  Spanish  troops 
from  the  country,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  "  Pacillcation  of 
Ghent."  These  things  conceded, 
the  deputies  professed  themselves 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  authori- 
ty of  Philip,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  such  a  compromise,  even 
if  adopted,  was  calculated  rather 
to  tent  over  the  wounds  of  the 
body  politic,  than  to  heal  them. — 
Toleration  and  the  Inquisition 
could  no  more  exist  together  than 
tire  and  water  ;  and  toleration  was 
expressly  stipulated  for  in  the 
Ghent  treat}'.  With  regard  to 
this  most  important  demand  there- 
fore, Don  John  answered  that  he 
could  not  agree  to  it  without  an 
opinion  from  competent  authority, 
that  it  contained  nothing  contrary 
to  the  supremac}'  of  the  church 
and  of  his  Majesty's  authorit}-. — 
As  to  the  departure  of  the  troops, 
he  was  prepared  to  concede  this 
point ;  but  witli  the  stipulation 
that  the  journey  homeward  should 
be  by  sea.  He  had  not  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  his  darling- 
scheme  of  English  conquest,  and 
had  private  reasons  of  his  own, 
therefore,  for  insisting  on  this 
condition.  Such  being  the  un- 
satisfactory answer  to  their  de- 
mands, the  tirst  conference,  be- 
tween the  deputies  and  the  new 
Governor,  was  altogttlier  barren 
of  results.  Tlie  latter  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Huy,  when  the 
sexjond  conference  was  held  be- 
tween them.  Mean-time,  all  class- 
es and  conditions  of  men,  in  the 
Ketlierlands,  with  a  singular 
unanimity,  had  given  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  famous  Brussels  un- 
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ion,  and  fortified  by  so  universal 
an  expression  of  opinion,  the  depu- 
ties were  bolder  and  more  urgent 
in  their  demands,  than  upon  the 
former  occasion.  The  fiery  and 
impatient  spirit  of  the  young  con- 
queror chafed  under  their  high 
Avords  and  bearing,  and  he  was  so 
enraged  against  one  audacious 
gentfeman,  in  particular,  as  to  of- 
fer to  throw  a  silver  bell  at  his 
head.  Tlie  parties  separated  in 
high  dudgeon,  after  a  stormy  in- 
terview. "At  length,  however,  just 
as  the  deputies  were  mounting 
their  horses  to  leave  the  town, 
Don  John  seni  a  message  to  say 
that  he  agreed  to  their  demands. 
Even  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
troops  by  land,  so  long  resisted  by 
Don  John,  was  conceded.  The 
deputies  at  first  had  not  insisted 
on  this  point,  but,  ignorant  of  his 
reasons,  Don  John's  solicitude  in 
the  matter  had  excited  suspicions 
of  bad  faith  on  his  part.  With  a 
secret  sigh,  he  had  now  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  darling  hope  that  had 
lighted  him  to  the  jSTetherlands. 
All  obstacles  being  thus  removed, 
the  memorable  treaty  called  the 
Perpetual  Edict  was  concluded 
and  published  in  Brussels  on  the 
17tli  of  February,  1577. 

In  consideration  of  the  ' '  Ghent 
Pacification  "  being  j)ronounced 
by  competent  authority  to  contain 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  King's 
authority  or  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  it  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  treaty, 
for  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  accordance  with  the  an- 
cient charters  and  privileges  of 
the  land,  for  the  departure  of  the 
Spanish  and  German  troops  by 
land  within  forty  days,  and  for  the 
rendition  of  all  prisoners.  The 
States  on  tlieir  side  promised  to 
take  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  to  disband  their  troops, 
and  to  receive  Don  John,  as  Gov- 
ernor, so  soon  as  the  Spanish 
troops  had  left  the  country.  Ap- 
parently much  was  conceded. — 
The  deputies  from  all  the  States 


hastened  to  give  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  treaty,  save  only  those  from 
the  two  States  of  Holland  and 
Zealand.  Of  these  last,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  stadtholder  and 
exercised  an  authority  in  them, 
founded  on  the  affections  and  con- 
fidence of  the  population,  little 
short  of  that  of  the  most  despotic 
monarch.  The  deputies  from 
these  two  provinces  refused  to 
sigh  the  "  Edict,"  before  consult- 
ing with  the  Prince.  It  Avas  not 
difficult  to  predict  what  Avould  be 
his  advice  with  regard  to  it.  It 
seems  probable  that  Orange  had 
never  from  the  first  contemplated 
a  reconciliation  Avith  Don  John.. 
For  ten  years,  he  had  been  Avaging- 
war  for  home,  for  fatherland,  and 
for  freedom  of  conscience,  with  a 
despotism  as  subtle,  as  it  Avas  re- 
morseless. Ten  thousand  voices 
from  Harlem's  Lake,  and  from  the 
smoking  ruins  of  AntAverp,  spoke 
to  his  heart  of  injuries  too  great 
to  be  forgiven  or  forgotten. ""  He 
had,  and  Avith  reason,  an  utter 
distrust  of  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  Philip  and  his  representa- 
tive. He  believed  that  the  con- 
cessions Avere  made  only  from 
stress  of  circumstances,  and  that 
the  execution  of  the  tyrant's  will 
was  deferred,  only  till  a  more  con- 
venient season.  What  were 
promises  to  a  monarch,  a  princi- 
ple of  Avhose  religion  it  Avas  that 
no  faith  Avas  to  be  kept  with  here- 
tics ?  No  doubt  a  rencAval  of  the 
'Avar  must  bring  Avith  it  terrible 
calamities  and  sufterings,  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  demon  of  tyranny 
to  tear  and  rend  the  body  politic, 
when  he  leaves  it.  But  Avere  not 
the  sweets  of  rational  freedom 
Avorth  all  the  evils  of  the  tremen- 
dous exorcism  ?  It  Avas  assuming 
a  ^terrible  responsibility  to  let  loose 
the  whole  fury  of  the  Avar,  upon 
the  little  Provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand.  But  it  Avas  better  thus 
than  to  hearken  to  a  deceitful  cry 
of  "peace,  peace,"  when  there 
was  no  peace.  In  accordance 
with  these  vicAvs,  the  election  of 
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Orange  was  made.  He  published 
a  solemn  jirotest  against  the  "Per- 
petual Edict  "  and  refused,  in  the 
name  of  the  Provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  to  subscribe  to  it. 

Don  John,  no  doubt,  had  it 
l)een  in  his  power  would  have  wil- 
lingly lifted  the  gauntlet,  thus 
thrown  down.  But  he  lacked  the 
very  sinews  of  war,  the  money  to 
pay  the  troops.  The  poverty  of 
the  Exchequer  was  the  true  secret 
of  all  these  concesssions.  Since, 
therefore,  he  could  not  at  once 
conquer  this  audacious  rebel,  there 
remained  but  one  course,  to  con- 
vince, or  to  bribe  him.  One  Doc- 
tor Leoninus  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  was  selected  for  this 
delicate  and  important  mission. — 
Leoninus  exhausted  arguments, 
threats,  and  bribes.  He  repre- 
sented to  the  Prince,  that  Don 
John  had  come  to  the  Netherlands 
with  fall  purpose  to  forgive  and 
forget ;  that  he  had  concluded  the 
treaty  with  the  States  in  good 
faith  ;  and  that  he  was  now  willing 
and  anxious  to  govern  j)eaceably, 
and  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  the  land.  He  warn- 
ed him  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
obstinacy,  it  must  inevitably  be  to 
his  own  destruction  ;  but  assured 
him  that  if  he  closed  with  Don 
John's  offer,  it  would  be  to  his 
highest  advantage.  He  wound 
up  his  harangue,  by  advising  him 
to  think  of  what  he  had  said  and 
pray  to  be  directed  to  a  right  con- 
clusion. Orange  informed  him, 
next  day,  that  he  had  followed  his 
advice,  and  remained  exactly  of 
the  same  opinion.  But  Don  John 
was  not  yet  satisfied  that  the 
Prince  could  not  be  gained  over. 
He  had  never  heard  of  the  sting- 
ing maxim  of  the  French  cynic 
that  "  every  man  has  his  price," 
but  his  faith  in  it  was,  perhaps, 
not  the  less  strong  although  he  had 
not  formularized  it.  His  previous 
offers,  no  doubt,  had  not  been 
sufficiently  tempting.  He  wrote 
t  o  Philip  that  it  would  be  necessa- 
-^•y  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 


and  close  with  Orange  on  his  own 
terms;  "for,"  added  he,  "I  see  no 
remedy  to  preserv^e  the  State  from 
destruction  save  to  win  over  the 
man,  who  has  so  much  influence 
with  the  nation."  Accordingly, 
he  wrote  to  the  Prince  with  his 
his  own  hand.  With  many  pro- 
fessions of  honest  purposes  with 
regard  to  the  Provinces,  he  renew- 
ed his  offers  of  advancement  J  in 
case  the  latter  would  close  with 
his  proposals.  Honors,  wealth, 
power  unlimited,  were  proffered 
him.  On  the  other  side,  were 
povert}^  persecution,  outlawry, 
martyrdom.  Whai  was  the  an- 
swer "of  "WiUiam,  the  Silent?"  He 
thanked  his  Highness  for  his  offers 
to  himself,  but  was  much  more 
concerned  about  his  purposes  with 
regard  to  the  "  poor  Ketherland 
people  " — "  having  always  placed 
his  particular  interests  under  his 
foot,  even  as  he  was  still  resolved 
to  do,  as  long  as  life  should  en- 
dure." Plain  words  from  a  plain 
man !  Yet  methinks,  through 
the  long  vista  of  centuries,  I  hear 
the  rolling  echo  of  those  awful  ac- 
cents. William,  of  Orange,  an- 
swered as  Lee,  or  Jackson,  or 
Washington  would  have  answer- 
ed— IsTot  for  gold,  or  wealth,  or 
honors  would  he  prove  false  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  or  betray  a 
single  heart  that  had  loved  and 
trusted  him. 

Pending  these  negotiations  with 
Orange,  preparations  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Spanish  troops  went 
rapidly  forward  :  for,  notwith- 
standing the  latter's  suspicions, 
Don  John  intended  royally  to  keep 
his  promise  with  regard  to  them. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  b}^ 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  this  was  a 
condition  jjrecedent  to  his  being 
acknowledged  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands.  At  length,  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  amid  the  jeers 
and  hatred  of  a  people  they  had 
long  oppressed  and  plundered,  the 
Spaniards  marched  away.  But  a 
few  days  after,  on  the  first  of  the 
following  month,  the  new  Govern- 
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or  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Brussels.  Once  more,  the  shout- 
ing thousands  flocked  to  do  him 
honor,  and  once  more  a  myriad 
bright  eyes  looked  kindly  on  the 
youthful  hero.  Flowers  strewed 
his  path,  a  thousand  triumphal 
arches  spanned  his  route.  All  the 
conventional  honors  iDaid  to  con- 


ventional heroes  were  successfully 
reproduced,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
day  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  Don 
John  saw  himself  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  the  Netherlands.  But  no 
Lepanto  was  before  him.  His  star 
had  reached  its  zenith  and  now 
hasted  rapidly  to  its  setting. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


In  one  of  the  early  battles  of  our 
Kevolution  against  England,  four 
Colonels  of  the  rebel  army  Avere 
taken  prisoners,  Colonels  Rad- 
ford, Mosely,  Chamberlayne  and 
rioyd.  With  many  others,  they 
were  put  in  close  and  loathsome 
prison-ships  and  carried  to  Lon- 
don. There,  they  were  transfer- 
red to  a  city  dungeon  as  dirty  and 
revolting,  as  the  prison-ship.  In 
the  room  with  the  four  Colonels, 
there  were  thirty-six  other  prison- 
ers. They  devised  many  plans  of 
escape.  The  lirst  tried  was  to 
rush  upon  the  guards,  as  the  jailer 
opened  the  door  to  give  them  food, 
and  to  attempt  to  overpower 
them.  In  this  rash  attempt  they 
failed.  For  punishment,  they  were 
thrust  into  a  closer  dungeon,  where 
light  and  air  only  reached  them, 
when  the  door  was  opened  to  ad- 
mit the  jailer  with  their  scanty- 
supply  of  food.  Hope  did  not 
desert  them  even  in  this  extremity. 
They  continually  proposed  plans 
of  escape.  At  last,  the  following 
was  agreed  upon.  When  the  jailer 
next  came  in,  they  pretended  to  be 
in  high  dispute  as  to  the  depth 
under  ground  and  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  The  jailer  became  so 
interested  in  the  dispute,  that  he 
agreed  to  make  the  measurement, 
and  thus  to  decide  the  bets.  He 
left  them,  but  soon  reappeared 
with  the  desired  information.  In- 
struments for  the  work  was   the 


next  difficulty.  An  old  sea-chest 
Avas  discovered  in  the  room  :  the 
long  hinges  were  wrenched  off, 
and  the  digging  of  a  hole  through 
the  thick  wall  and  deep  earth  Avas 
commenced,  Avitli  these  rude  in- 
struments. Long  and  patient  toil 
was  at  length  rcAA'^arded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  light.  They  quickly 
made  their  arrangements  :  the 
smallest  man  Avent  first,  each  en- 
larged the  Avork  as  he  Avent.  Our 
four  Colonels  Avere  the  last  to  leave 
the  prison.  The  alarm  was  im- 
mediately given  that  the  prisoners 
had  escaped.  They  plunged  into 
the  moat  and  scrambled  up  to  the 
nearest  bridge  ;  there  they  crouch- 
ed, up  to  their  necks  in  mud  and 
Avater,  with  their  heads  nearly 
touching  the  Avood-Avork  above 
them.  Over  the  bridge  passed 
troop  after  troop  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives.  Our  four  Colonels 
waited  till  night  fell  and  quiet  Avas 
restored.  They  then  made  their 
way  to  the  house  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  had  managed  pre\'i- 
ously  to  communicate  to  them  his 
Avillihgness  to  assist  them.  He 
concealed  them  until  the  search 
was  given  up  as  hopeless  ;  got 
thera'a  boat  Avith  multled  oars  and 
Avith  them  dropped  silently  doAvn 
the  Thames,  lie  put  them  on 
board  a  small  sail-vessel,  Avhich 
landed  them  at  Calais,  thence  they 
begged  their  Avay  on  foot  to  Paris. 
They  presented  themselves  Avorn, 
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sick,  and  miserable,  to  our  Minis- 
ter, Dr.  Franklin.  He  gave  them 
means  to  return  to  their  distant 
homes.  A  strong  friendship  has 
always  existed  between  the  large 
families  descended  from  these  gen- 
tlemen, but  few  know  the  prison 
bonds  which  unite  them. 

From  Colonel  Floyd  was  de- 
scended. General  John  13.  Floyd, 
who  lost  his  life  from  service  in 
the  late  Confederate  Arm3^     Cap- 


tain AVinston  Eadford,  who  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  brother's  regiment 
in  a  cavalry  charge  at  first  Manas- 
sas, was  a  descendant  of  both 
Colonels  Radford  and  Mosely. — 
From  Colonel  Chamberlayne,  is  de- 
scended General  Chamberlayne 
C.  S.  A.  The  other  36  prisoners 
were  never  afterwards  heard  of. 
Doubtless,  their  gallant  efforts  to 
escape  cost  them  their  lives.     . 


THE    HAVERSACK. 


Ko  truth  is  more  deeply  impress- 
ed uj^on  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
the  Haversack,  than  that  "all 
Scripture  is  given  b}^  inspiration  of 
God  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness."  The 
warrior  may  study  with  profit  the 
campaigns  of  Joshua  and  David  ; 
the  statesman,  the  jurist  and  the 
physician  may  learn  lessons  from 
the  political  economy,  the  juris- 
prudence, and  the  sanitary  laws  of 
the  laAV-giver  of  Israel ;  the  poet 
may  go  to  David,  Isaiah  and  Ha- 
bakkuk  for  the  loftiest  tlights  of 
poetry  ;  the  man  of  science  may 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Job  and  Solomon; 
the  artist  may  find'  the  noblest 
subjects  for  brush  and  pencil,  in 
the  descriptive  and  narrative  parts 
of  the  sacred  volume,  the  mere 
worldling  may  find  truer  teachings 
of  practical  wisdom  in  the  Prov- 
erbs, than  were  ever  contained  in 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Franklin. — 
If -Ihe  Mosaic  code,  so  far  as  it  is 
adapted  to  our  country,  age,  and 
religion,  were  followed  ;  one  half 
of  the  miseries  of  society  and  the 
whole  of  the  blunders  of  politicians 
would  be  averted. 

Under  this  code,  the  love  of  the 
Hebrew  was  first  to  be  expended 
in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family, 
next    upon    his    own    tribe,    and 


finally,  upon  his  nation.  Mar- 
riages were  strictly  forbidden  with 
other  nations,  and  to  some  extent 
interdicted  with  other  tribes.  The 
Hebrew  woman  marrying  in 
another  tribe  forfeited  her  inheri- 
tance. Marriages  of  that  kind 
were  rare.  Each  tribe  was  desi- 
rous to  excel  in  numbers,  as  well 
as  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
So  it  became  a  reproach  to  the 
Avife  to  be  barren. 

The  whole  Mosaic  economy  fos- 
tered and  promoted  sectional  love, 
and  sectional  pride.  It  had  none 
of  the  hypocritical  cant  of  modern 
philanthropy  about  "the  great 
heart  of  humanity  "  and  "know- 
ing no  USTorth,  no  South,  no  East, 
no  West."  On  the  contraiy,  it 
taught  most  distinctly  that  the 
boundaries  of  each  tribe  must  be 
recognized,  and  that  the  duty  and 
the  love  of  each  HcbreAv  belonged 
specially  to  his  own  tribe.  Now 
Ave  believe  that  many  lionest  and 
good  men  may  use  the  above 
catch  phrases.  But  they  had  their 
origin  among  those  malignant 
philanthropists,  whose  mission  is 
hate  ;  and  among  those  professed 
followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Avhose  mission  is  blood.  Under 
the  opposite  system,  (which  came 
directly  from  the  hand  of  God) 
the  Hebrews   performed  prodigies 
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of  valor ;  harder  still,  they  perform- 
ed mu-acles  of  endurance  such  as, 
our  Saviour  himself  tells  us,  the 
world  shall  never  witness  again. 

At  the  South,  the  views  of 
patriotism  "were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  spiteful,  re- 
vengeful, remorseless  philanthro- 
pists. And  the  South,  for  four 
years,  fought  the  world  in  arms. 
No  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
has  so  much  State  pride  as  Vir- 
ginia, and  no  one  has  produced  so 
many  eminent  men.  If  the  Bible 
be  true,  love  of  section  is  the  root 
from  which  enlightened  patriotism 
must  spring.  The  domestic  ty- 
rant makes  a  bad  citizen  ;  a  bad 
citizen  makes  a  bad  statesman. — 
He  must  be  "  faithful  over  a  few 
things,"  who  is  to  be  rewarded  by 
being  made  "ruler  over  many 
things." 

"We  make  these  remarks  prepara- 
tory to  the  statement  that  since 
writing  the  last  Haversack,  we  have 
discovered  that  the  remaining  two 
of  the  "  six  heroes  of  Petersburg  " 
belonged  to  the  Old  North  State. 
When  we  cease  to  love  preeminent- 
ly the  State  of  our  birth,  and  the 
State  of  our  adoption,  the  heart, 
which  is  now  true  in  every  fibre  to 
the  two  Carolinas,  will  have  ceas- 
ed to  throb  forever.  We  claim  to 
be,  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  lo'jal  Carolini- 
an, because  entirely  loyal  to  the 
tAvo  Carolinas.  Our  idea  is  to  love 
whatever  is  good,  true  and  lovely, 
whether  found  North,  South,  East 
or  West,  but  to  love  especially  our 
own  home  and  fireside,  our  own 
county,  and  our  own  State. 

We  get  the  following  from  the 
late  Adjutant  of  the  61st  North 
Carolina  regiment  thus  named,  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  Army. 

I  send  you  the  name  of  Sei'geant 
Thomas  L.  Graves,  Co.  A.  61st 
North  Carolina  regiment,  as  one 
of  the  "Nameless  Heroes."  On 
the  3d  of  June,  1804,  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, while  the  enemy  was  shelling 
our    works,   a    shell    fell    in    the 


trench,  occupied  by  the  above 
regiment,  in  a  smoking  and  burst- 
ing condition,  which  "was  imme- 
diately thrown  from  the  trench  by 
Sergeant  Graves.  Serg't  Graves 
is  a  son  of  Professor  L,  C.  Graves, 
principal  of  the  Clinton  Female 
Institute. 


Clinton,  N.  C. 


^y.  L.  FAisox. 


A  former  Captain,  of  the  17th 
regiment  of  infantry  belonging  to 
the  would-be-State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, furnishes  the  sixth  name. 

In  response  to  the  call  made  for 
the  names  of  the  six  j)rivates,  who 
cast  burning  shells  from  the 
trenches  at  Petersburg,  I  am 
happy  to  sa}^  that  I  can  furpish 
you  with  the  name  of  one  more, 
that  of  Wm.  James  Ausbon,  a 
private  in  Company  "11"  17th 
North  Carolina  regiiiaent.  A  shell 
from  one  of  the  enemy's  mortars 
fell  in  the  midst  of  the  company, 
and  whilst  it  was  spinning. round 
like  a  top  and  the  fuse  stilliaurning, 
he  picked  it  up  and  cast  it  over 
the  breast- works  where  it  immedi- 
ately exploded.  The  fact  was  re- 
ported to  General  Beauregard,  who 
ordered  that  his  name  l5e  placed 
upon  the  Roll  of  Honor  and  that 
he  be  presented  with  a  silver  med- 
al. The  order  was  lost  with  my 
baggage,  or  I  would  furnish  you 
with  a  copy  of  it.  As  the  com- 
manding othcer  of  the  company,  I 
sent  up  his  name  among  others  as 
de,serving  a  high  place  on  the  Koll 
of  Honor,  but  the  medal  he  never 
got.  I  was  not  able  to  furnish  it 
myself  and  never  was  supplied 
with  the  medal,  and  consequently 
could  not  furnish  it.  Private 
Ausbon  is  now  living  near  Ply- 
mouth, in  Washington  county,  a 
hard  working,  honest  man,  and  an 
honor  to  the  "Old  North  State." 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  our  gallant  friend,  the  Captain, 
that  the  true  reason  why  the  man 
did  not  get  his  medal  was  that 
there  was  not  silver  enough  in  the 
Confederacy    so-called    to    n:ake 
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one.  We  rather  think  that  Gene- 
ral Beauregard,  when  he  made  the 
order,  was  in  the  condition  of  the 
illustrious  General  Butler  in  New 
York.  He  wanted  a  little  fun,  and 
therefore,  got  off"  a  practical  joke, 
upon  the  C.  S.  Treasury. 

If  there  he  a  jSTorth  Carolinian, 
who  is  so  exceedingly  national,  as 
not  to  feel  proud  that  all  the  "  six 
heroes  of  Petershurg  "  heloug  to 
his  own  glorious  iState^ — (trying 
to  he), — we  can  admire  his  "great 
heart  of  humanity,"  but  we  would 
not  like  to  trust  him  with  our 
pocket-book  swelled  out  as  it  is, 
with  fractional  currency, — to  make 
it  look  big.  "  This  reminds  me  of 
a  little  anecdote,"  (being  a  loyal 
rebel,  the  phrase  is  used  reveren- 
tially). The  writer  was  once  a 
delegate  to  a  bod}^ — then  religious, 
now  political — which  met  in  In- 
dianapolis. As  we  approached 
that  cit}',  the  gentleman  seated  in 
the  cars  next  to  hhn  asked  a  few 
questions  concerning  his  home, 
occupation,  pecuniary  condition, 
success  in  life,  present  business, 
religious  belief,  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, their  ages,  sex,  tempera- 
ment, &c,,  &c.,  &c.  In  return,  af- 
ter having  satistied  his  courteous 
inquirer,  he  asked  the  gentleman 
what  was  hh  faith.  "Oh,"  re- 
plied he,  "  I  am  a  kind  of  Univer- 
salist  in  a  general  sort  of  wa5^" — 
As  we  take  it,  the  man  who  has 
no  peculiar  love  for  his  own  State, 
is  a  kind  of  universal  patriot  in  a 
general  sort  of  way.  He  has  about 
as  much  idea  of  patriotisni,  as  the 
curious  gentleman  had  of  religion. 

Our  next  anecdote  is  not  very 
complimentar}^  to  the  Old  ISTorth 
State.  It  comes  to  us  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Kaleigh,  iST.  C,  who 
sa5's  that  he  cannot  vouch  for  its 
accuracy.  We  know  part  of  it  to 
be  true.  The  rest  of  it  was  proba- 
bly made  upon  the  poor  fellow, 
by  the  wits  of  Pettus'  Alabama 
brigade.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
Confedei'acy,  the  story  was  often 
told  and  rcligiouslv  believed. 


At  the  battle  of  Kinston,  the 
Junior  Reserves  (made  up  of  lads 
under  18)  were  sent  to  force  the 
crossing  of  South  West  Creek  and 
drive  the  enemy  away,  to  make 
good  the  passage  of  other  troops. 
This  they  did  very  handsomely, 
but  encountering  a  severe  lire,  a 
portion  of  one  regiment  sought  a 
safer  place.  As  they  were  stream- 
ing to  the  rear,  they  met  the  Ala- 
Ijama  boys  and  were  greeted  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  A  general  of- 
ficer, in  no  laughing  mood  at  their 
behavior,  took  steps  to  stop  the 
disorder  and  with  his  own  hands 
seized  one  of  the  fugitives. 

General.  "What  are  5'ou  run- 
ning for  "i* 

Junior.  "Oh,  General,  theyau- 
kees  were  shooting  at  us  "? 

General.  "Why  didn-t  you 
shoot  back  again  ?  Aint  3'ou 
ashamed  of  yourself?  You  are 
crying  like  a  baby." 

Junior.  (Blubbering)  "  I  wish 
I  w\as  a  baby.  Oh  !  I  wish  I  was 
a  <j(il.  baby"! 

It  is  well-known  that  our  great 
cavalry  leader  lost  a  son,  a  5^oung 
man  of  great  promise,  in  a  cavalry 
fight,  during  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg. A  friend  has  given  us  an 
account  of  the  mournful  occur- 
rence. When  the  gallant  youth 
fell  from  his  horse,  his  father 
sprang  down  and  took  him  in  his 
arms.  But  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  over,  he  kissed  him  tenderly, 
said  only  "my  dear  boy"  and 
then  mounted  again.  In  a  mo- 
ment more,  the  fierce  command 
"  charge"  was  heard,  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  high  over  all  the  roar 
and  din  of  battle. 

The  next  anecdote  is  so  eminent- 
13'  characteristic  of  rebel  soldiers, 
that  we  -depart  from  our  announ- 
ced rule  not  to  publish  anecdotes, 
which  are  known  to  have  l)een  in 
print  before.  It  deserves  a  place 
among  the  records  of  the  Dixie 
boys,  as  it  bears  internal  evidence 
of'its   <);enuineness.      We   take   it 
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from  the  Rutherford  (IST.  C.)  Star 
and  quote  from  memory. 

At  a  depot  in ,  a  clergy- 
man had  an  affectionate  and  earn- 
est conversation  with  some  sol- 
diers en  route  to •.     He  gave 

them  a  good  deal  of  wholesome 
advice  and  wholesome  warning ; 
to  which  they  listened  most  re- 
spectfully. At  length,  the  whistle 
blew  and  the  soldiers  ran  and 
sprang  upon  the  iiat  cars.  Just  as 
the  train  began  slowly  to  move, 
one  of  them  cried  out  to  the 
preacher,  "  Oh,  parson,  I  have 
left  my  oven  behind.  We  can't 
cook  without  it.  Please  throw  it 
up  here."  Picking  up  the  oven 
pointed  out,  the  good  minister  ran 
after  the  cars  and  succeeded  in 
pitching  it  aboard.  Coming  back 
a  good  deal  jaded  by  the  race,  but 
with  a  countenance  beaming  with 
satisfaction  at  having  done  a  good 
deed,  he  was  accosted  by  an  indig- 
nant old  negro,  "  Marser,  wat  for, 
you  tro  dat  uben  to  de  soger.  Dat 
my  uben  ' ' !  The  mortified  clergy- 
man never  after  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  the  total  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  at  least,  of  soldier 
nature. 

Just  before  the  seven  days'  fight 
around  Eichmond,  an  old  and 
seemingly  feeble  man,  clad  in 
homespun  and  with  a  squirrel-rifle 
on  his  shoulder,  came  to  the  tent 
of  the  writer  inquiring  for  Scales' 
Korth  Carolina  regiment.  "I 
have  lost  a  son,"  said  he,  "and 
have  come  from  home  on  foot  to 
take  his  place.  We  must  whip 
those  yankees."  It  was  then 
about  sundown  and  too  late  to  find 
his  son,  so  he  staid  in  our  tent. — 
All  efforts,  to  persuade  him  to  give 
up  his  design,  were  in  vain.  He 
started  off  early  next  morning,  and 
his  after  fate  is  unknown.  The 
incident  is  mentioned  as  illustra- 
ting the  spirit,  which  animated  all 
classes  of  our  people  at  the  begin- 
ning bf  the  war.  We  did  not  sus- 
pect, till  the  tide  turned  against 
us,  that  there  were  so  manj^  union 


men  in  the  country.  Perhaps, 
they  did  not  know  it  themselves. 
How  could  they  know  it,  when 
raising  companies  and  regiments 
for  the  rebel  service  and  making 
war  speeches  and  Avriting  war  poe- 
try "  to  fire  the  Southern  heart  "? 
It  reminds  us  of  that  scene  in  Mil- 
ton. Our  failure,  like  the  spear 
of  Ithuriel,  has  changed  them  from 
toads  into  devils! 

Our  old  hero  was  named  Gor- 
don and  was  from  Milton,  N'.  C. 
Colonel  (afterwards  Lieutenant 
General)  J.  B.  Gordon,  took  quite 
an  interest  in  him,  and  we  believe, 
traced  up  some  sort  of  relationship. 

In  the  Mexican  war,  two  Lieu- 
tenants were  attached  to  the  com- 
pany of  Captain  and  Brevet  Ma- 
jor   .     The  Captain  and  the 

senior  Lieutenant,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  Avar,  took  sides  Avith 
their  OAvn  section,  and  rose  to  high 
rank  in  the  United  States  Army. 
The  junior  Lieutenant  joined  his 
OAvn  people,  put  on  the  gre}^  and 
eventually  adorned  it  Avith  the 
Avreath  and  stars.  The  senior 
subaltern  Avas  remarkable  for  his 
learning,  his  talents,  and  his  ec- 
centricity. One  of  bis  peculiari- 
ties was  a  cordial  dislike  of  his 
Captain,  a  most  excellent  man. — 
Brought  up  in  Puritan  principles, 
the  eccentric  officer  never  indulged 
in  oaths,  unlessvery  angry  ^  and  then 
his  vocabulary  Avas  really  astonish- 
ing. HoAvever,  he  was  never  exci- 
ted to  the  cursing  point  by  our 
Captain,  or  Major,  as  we  called 
him.  But  when  sometning  had 
gone  Avrong  and  the  Major's  back 
wasturnedlie  "pooh'd,"  "pish'd," 
and  "  good  lairded  "  at  him,  in  a 
Avay  not  very  respectful  and  subor- 
dinate. In  justice  to  the  senior 
Lieutenant,  "it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  did  not  say  "  good  laird," 
unless  very  much  astonished,  or  a 
good  deal  vexed.  Altogether,  he 
was  a  man  to  be  respected  for  his 
learning  and  moral  AA'orth,  and  to 
be  laughed  at  for  his  queerness, 
AAdiich  Avas  made  the  more  impress- 
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ive  by  his  great  height,  enormous 
whiskers  and  incessant  whistliDg, 
singing,  and  humming. 

Tiie  first  marcli  made  by  tlie 
company  after  landing  at  Point 
Isabel  was  late  one  hot  after- 
noon. The  men,  weakened  by 
long  confinement  on  ship-board, 
were  soon  exhausted  by  a  march 
over  the  deep  sand,  and  sank  down 
on  the  ground,  as  soon  as  halted 
for  the  night.  The  tent  of  the 
subalterns  was  put  up,  Avhile  the 
Major  was  attending  to  the  issue 
of  rations.  On  his  return,  he  said, 
"  gentlemen,  T  see  your  tent  is 
pitched.  With  your  permission, 
I  will  sleep  in  it  to-night.  The 
men  are  tired  and  I  don't  want 
to  put  mine  up. "  The  junior  said 
"certainly,  wc  Avill  be  happy  to 
have  you."  The  senior  whistled, 
twirled  his  moustache,  and  strolled 
off  with  head  erect  and  making 
long  strides.  The  Major  and  the 
Sub,  at  length,  rolled  down  their 
pallets,  blew  out  the  tallow  candle, 
and  got  into  bed.  They  had  hardly 
done  so,  when  the  Senior  was  heard 
coming  back  whistling — a  sure 
sign  that  he  was  angry, — then  a 
"darn"  was  growled  out,  as  he 
stumbled  over  a  tent  cord.  In  he 
came,  scrambled  in  the  dark  for 
his  pallet,  jerked  it  round  spiteful- 
ly, unrolled  it  wrathfully,  then 
threw  his  coat  down  violently,  and 
said  "  I  guess  that  darned  old  fool 
will  come  stumbling  along  direct- 
ly." "Whom  do  you  mean"? 
asked  the  Junior.     ''  That  darned 

old  rascal,  Maj  ,  curse  him, 

why  dont  he  put  up  his  own  tent 
and  not  come  in  bothering  us, 
when  we  want  to  sleep"'?  "He 
is  already  in  the  tent,  and  in  bed" 
mildly  suggested  the  Junior. — 
"Good  laird"  cried  out  the  Senior 
in  a  screaming  voice,  which  might 
have  been  heard  a  great  way  off. 
The  young  Lieutenant  stuffed  his 
blanket  in  his  mouth  to  prevent 
an  explosion.  The  old  Major  said 
nothing,  but  the  next  night  his 
own  tent  was  pitched  I 

In  the  late  great  struggle,  the 


Junior  ran  counter  to  his  old  friend 
on  several  occasions.  But  even 
under  the  solemn  circumstances 
attending  a  battle,  he  could  not 
but  think  of  that  night  scene  on 
Brasos  Island. 

From  Assumption  Parish,  La., 
we  get  the  following  anecdote  of 
one  of  the  noblest  and  truest  of  the 
gallant  sons  of  the  South. 

At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
a  gallant  La.,  officer,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  who  had  lost  his  left 
arm  in  a  previous  battle  Avas  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  right 
leg.  Immediately  after  the  ampu- 
tation was  over,  he  exclaimed  "the 
ambition  of  my  life  is  thwarted  ; 
heretofore,  I  aspired  to  a  Judge- 
ship, but  now  must  give  it  up,  as  I 
am  too  one-sided  to  give  an  impar- 
tial opinion." 

That  officer  was  Brig.  Gen.  F. 
T.  Nicholls. 

From  our  kind  friend  P.  E.  P. 
of  Matagorda,  Texas,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  next  incident. 

There  Avas  an  officer  in  the  6th 
Texas  infantry,  (a  regiment  which 
Avas  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
kansas Post,  and  Avas  there  cap- 
tured,) Avho  had  as  a  valets  cer- 
tain aged  negro-man,  called  briefly 
by  the  "  name  and  style  "  of  "  old 
Dock."  He  Avas  quite  an  oddity 
and  Avithal  a  very  honest,  faithful, 
old  felloAV. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  daj" 
of  the  battle,  the  regiment  Avas 
sent  doAvn  the  river  to  take  posi- 
tion and  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
•gunboats  up  to  the  fort,  as  much 
as  possible,  by  picking  off  pilots 
and  annoying  the  gunners.  Old 
Dock  Avas  left  at  the  camps  to  take 
care  of  baggage,  and  cook  up  ra- 
tions for  his  master.  But  just  as 
the  gunboats  Avere  moving  up,  and 
had"  nearly  reached  a  point, 
Avhence  they  could  open  fire  on 
the  regiment ;  old  Dock  appeared 
on  the  scene,  with  his  old  blue, 
longtailed  coat  and  smashed  bea- 
ver hat  and  looking  very  earnest 
and  determined.     He  was  at  once 
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accosted  by  his  master, — "Dock, 
go  back,  sir,  and  stay  with  the 
baggage,  you'll  get  the  top  of  your 
old  head  i^eeled  olf  by  a  bombshell 
directly.  The  gunboats  will  open 
in  five  minutes !" 

"No  sir,  no  sir,  dis  chile  Is 
bound  to  take  care  of  you.  My 
old  miss  told  me  to  take  good  care 
of  her  son,  an  bless  de  Lord  I'm 
gwine  to  do  it !" 

"  Yes,  you'll  get  shot,  that's 
what  you'll  do,"  said  a  soldier 
standing  near,  "  one  of  those  82- 
pound  shots  will  raise  you  into  the 
top  of  a  tree." 

Searching  deep  into  the  arcana 
of  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  long- 
tailed  blue,  the  valorous  African 
drew  out  the  stock  and  barrel  of  a 
pocket  pistol,  which  he  proceeded 
to  screw  together,  with  a  coun- 
tenance fierce  as  a  wild  boar  whet- 
ting his  tusks,  remarking  "Oh! 
I'se  prepared,  I  ain't  afeard  !  let 
'em  shoot  deir  sling-shots,  an  bung- 
shells,  and  bless  de  Lord,  I'le  hurt 
one  o'  dem  gunboats  for  true  ! 
I'le  shoot  'um  plum  froo  wid  dis 
pistul,  I  will,  I  ain't  one  o'  dat 
kind  wot  git  scared;  no  sah,  let 
'um  come  on  !" 

Boom — bang — whirr-r-r—  and  a 
large  shell  exploded  quite  close  to 
this  ebony  Mars,  causing  his  knees 
to  shake  and  his  eyes  to  roll  wild- 
ly in  his  head ;  and  another  and 
another  followed  in  quick  success- 
ion, each  one  adding  to  old  Dock's 
terror.  A  fourth  one  felled  a  tree 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  in  twenty 
yards  of  our  hero,  who  forgetting 
all  his  martial  ardor  and  anxiety 
for  his  master,  dropped  his  terri- 
ble weapon,  and  minus  his  hat, 
with  his  coat  tails  standing  out 
like  the  train  of  a  comet  and  his 
eyes  set  in  an  ecstacy  of  terror,  he 
fled  to  the  rear.  As  was  after- 
wards learned,  he  stopped  not  at 
the  camps,  and  never  "drew  rein" 
until  he  reached  Pine  Bluft',  seventy 
miles  away,  and  from  there  con- 
tinued on  to  his  home,  whence  no 
threats  or  persuasions  could  ever 
induce  him  to  return  to  his  master. 


Poor  old  Dock  !  I  wonder  what 
freedom  brought  him  ?  May  his 
shadow  never  be  less  !      p.  e.  p. 

From  Charlottesville,  Ya.,  the 
following  fact  has  reached  us. 

In  Montgomery  county,  Va. ,  in 
1861,  as  the  gallant  regiment  of 
4th  Va.,  volunteers  marched  oft' 
to  do  battle  for  their  country,  an 
old  woman  called  to  her  grand- 
children, as  they  passed  her  door  : 
"  Carry  me  out  to  look  at  them  ; 
it  will  be  the  third  generation  of 
my  family,  I  have  seen  march  oft' 
under  the  Prestons  to  the  wars  ; 
my  father  went  with  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Preston,  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution;  my  husband,  with  his 
son.  Colonel  James  Preston  in 
1812;  and  now  I  want  to  see  my 
grandson,  go  with  James  Preston's 
son,  Col.  James  P.  Preston." 

An  expression  was  very  com- 
mon in  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
without  any  one  being  able  to  ex- 
plain how  it  started.  A  soldier 
sends  us  an  explanation  of  it  from 
Warren  ton,  Ya. 

When  R's  brigade  of  cavalry 
was  first  organized,  it  contained 
some  rather  excitable  hidividuals, 
who  Avere  accused  by  Porrest's 
men  of  making  more  use  of  their 
spurs  than  of  their  swords.  The 
brigade,  eventually,  became  dis- 
tinguished for  its  gallantry  ;  but  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  it  was 
a  laughing-stock  not  merely  to 
Forrest's  veterans,  but  to  the  yan- 
kees  themselves.  One  day,  on  a 
train  in  Mississippi,  the  rear  car 
was  occupied  by  soldiers  cracking 
their  rough  jokes  upon  one  anoth- 
er. When  their  fun  was  at  its 
height,  a  very  ungainly-looking 
"reb,"  with  clanking  spurs,  long 
uncombed  hair,  and  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  long  disuse  of  a 
"biled"  shirt,  stalked  to  a  win- 
dow and  thrust  his  carbine  out  of 
it.  Then  he  stopped,  and  looked 
around,  as  though  ai^pr.hensive 
that  he  was  doing  something 
wrong,  and  inquired,  "is  thar  any 
of  R's  men  aboard  this  shebang  ">' 
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No  answer.  "  I  say,  boys,  docs 
any  of  you  belong  to  It's  caval- 
ry"? At  length,  some  one  spoke 
up,  "I  belong  to  R's  cavalry."- — 
"Axin  ycr  pardon,  stranger,"  said 
the  uncouth  individual,  "  my  old 
gun  is  dirt}'-  and  I  wanted  to  clean 
her  out,  I'm  jist  gwine  to  pop  a 
cap.  Don't  be  skeered,  honey"! 
From  this,  started  the  taunt  so 
often  used  to  cowards.  "  lie  down, 
I'm  gwine  to  pop  a  cap." 

To  explain  the  next  anecdote,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  premise  that  a 
"  muley  "  is  a  cow  without  horns. 
Rebel  impudence  is  a  phrase 
now  very  often  in  Jacobin  mouths. 
It  could  have  been  applied,  very 
appropriately,  to  the  rebel  soldiers 
during  the  war.  Imagine  a  grave, 
dignitled  gentleman  stopped  by  a 
ragged  rebel,  who  seems  anxious 
to  gain  some  important  infor- 
mation. 

Rebel.      "Mister,  did  j'ou  ever 
see  a  cow  "? 
Lofty  gentleman.     "  Yes." 
Rebel.     "Did she  have  horns  "V 
Lofty  gentleman.     "Yes." 
Rebel.     "Well,  then,  I  spect  she 
warn't  a 'muley.'    Gopd-by!" 

Nothing  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  Georgia  soldiers,  as  the  deter- 
mination^ with  which  they  would 
hold  a  point.  We  doubt  whether 
even  JJritish  troops,  with  all  their 
bull-dog  obstinacy,  ever  clung  to  a 
position,  with  as  much  tenacity, 
as  did  the  Georgia  troops,  again, 
and  again,  during  the  civil  war. — 
On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain,  the  23d  and  28th 
(Tcorgia  regiments  were  discover- 
ed, by  the  writer  of  this,  to  be  in  a 
wrong  position,  and  were  brought 
back  "and  placed  behind  a  stone- 
wall, which  ran  perpendicularly 
to  the  pike.  There,  they  lay  quiet 
all  day  ;  the  enemy  making  no  di- 
rect advance  by  the  pike,  but  suc- 
ceeding before  night,  in  candying 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  it,  and 
far  to  the  rear  of  the  stone-wall. 
By  some  strange  oversight,  the 
two  regiments  were  not  discover- 


ed, and  the  enemy  thinking  the 
coast  clear,  pushed  a  column  up 
the  pike.  It  received  a  galling 
fire  from  the  stone-wall  aiid  fell 
back.  The  eftbrt  was  repeatedly 
made  to  advance,  but  was  always 
foiled,  until  it  was  finally  abandon- 
ed, about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  or 
at  an  earlier  hour.  A  group  of 
officers  were  about  the  toll-house 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
some  standing,  some  seated,  and 
others  lying  down.  Every  volley 
from  the  stone-wall  was  responded 
to  by  laughter  at  the  toll-house 
and  the  expression  "  Georgia  is 
having  a  free  fight."  But,  in- 
deed, it  was  no  laughing  matter, 
forbad  the  stone-wall  been  carried, 
the  rout  w^ould  have  been  com- 
plete. And  to  do  this,  the  U.  S. 
commader  ought  to  have  sent  his 
advanced  troops  back,  instead  of 
pushing  his  rear  troops  forward. 
There  are  but  few  instances  in 
history,  of  a  grave  disaster  being 
averted  by  troops,  who  were  them- 
selves cut  off  and  surrounded. — 
And  we  remember  no  precisely 
parallel  case  to  this  one.  A  most 
notable  feat  of  heroism,  it  deserves 
to  be  remembered  ! 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
(18U5,)  Bishop  Johns,  in  travel- 
ing through  his  Diocese,  one  day 
came  upon  a  lone  grave.  Seeing  a 
head-board,  and  feeling  curious  to 
know  whose  it  was,  he  went  to  it, 
dismounted,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing inscription. 

The   yankee  host   -with    hlootl-stahieQ 

iiands 
CiViuc  Soiithward  to  divide  oui-  hinds, 
This  Itmely  and  eoiitracted  lot 
Is  alt,  that  this  poor  yankee  got. 

A  friend  furnishes  us  with 
another  instance  of  soldier  assur- 
ance, cfl'rontery,  or  impudence, — 
call  it  what  you  please.  A  seedy- 
looking  individual  was  standing 
before  a  country-store.  His  soiled 
and  tattered  clothes  were  in  keep- 
ing, with  his  sallow  complexion, 
and  w^oe-begone  countenance. — 
Two  horsemen  rode  up,  stopped 
and  looked  inquiringly   at  the  for- 
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lorn  loafer  and  then  called  out '  'Mr. 
Store-keeper  have  you  any  medi- 
cine "?  "  Yes,"  replied  he.  "Give 
this  man  a  dose  of  ipecac  quick 
and  charge  it  to  us"!  This  they 
said,  and  nothing  more,  and  then 
rode  ofi".  A  momentary  gleam  of 
intelligence  seemed  to  light  up  the 
face  of  the  loafer.  He  seemed  to 
comprehend  the  situation  and  mut- 
tered half-aloud,  "them  must  be 
sogers  "! 

During  the  war,  v^e  happened 
to  see  a  letter,  from  a  Virginia 
mother  to  an  officer,  entreating 
him  to  use  his  influence  to  get  her 
son  transferred  to  his  command. 
"  I  have  but  one  son,"  wrote  she, 
"  my  only  child,  I  give  him  up 
freely  to  his  country.  But  I  want 
'him  to  be  with  a  man,  who  fears 
and  honors  God."  This  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  Southern 
mothers.  They  feared  the  tempt- 
ations of  army  life,  more  than  the 
dangers  of  the  battle-field. 

In  the  days  of  short  rations,  and 
there  were  many  long  days  of  that 
kind  in  Dixie,  an  order  came  to 
cook  up  rations  for  four  days. — 
Captain announced  the  or- 
der in  due  form  to  his  company. — 
A  rebel  Pat  pondered  it  over  for 
some  time,  and  then  propounded  to 
his  Captain  the  question,  "Cap- 
tain, if  a  mon  ates  up  three  days' 
rations  at  one  male,  how  long  will 
four  days'  rations  last  him  ? 
Faith,  it  bothers  me  intirely"! 
We  believe  that  the  Captain  was 
not  able  to  solve  the  problem, 
arithmetically.  Probably,  Pat 
solved  it,  practically,  to  his  satis- 
faction, or  to  hisrt/.ssatisfaction,  we 
know  not  which  is  the  right  word. 

An  Arkansas  soldier  sends  us 
from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the 
next  seven  anecdotes. 

In  July,  '61,  our  regiment  was 
ordered  into  Missouri  ;  where  with 
other  regiments,  it  was  formed  into 
a  brigade  and  placed  in  command 
of  General  Hardee.  None  of  the 
command  had  ever  seen  Hardee, 
and  all  were  on  the  qui  vice  to  see 


a  live  Brigadier,  who  had  been  in 
the  old  U.  S.  army.  Hardee,  on 
his  arrival,  was  dressed  in  a  very 
plain  faded  uniform,  which  looked 
rather  seedy  in  the  eyes  of  those, 
who  thought  he  would  be  covered 
with  buttons  and  gold  lace.  When 
Hardee  came  out  to  the  camps,  he 
found  a  guard  line  stretched 
around  the  regiment  :  and  on  the 
post,  to  which  he  advanced  was 
stationed,  a  backwoods  specimen 
of  humanity,  who  being  from  the 
swamps  of  Arkansas  had  never 
before  been  ten  miles  away  from 
home.  The  sentry  paced  his  post 
backwards  and  forwards,  his  gun 
slung  across  his  shoulder  in  a 
devil-may-care  style,  and  with  an 
independent  strut  that  denoted  he 
felt  the  importance  of  his  duties. 
Hardee  stopped  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  guard  line,  probably,  to  study 
this  soldier,  who  whistled  awa}'^  as 
he  walked  post  not  paying  atten- 
tion to  anybody,  either  to  the  right 
or  left  of  him.  Hardee  concluded 
to  try  him  by  crossing  his  line  ; 
but  as  he  started  across,  the  sentry 
threw  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and 
yelled  to  him  to  stop — "  stop  thar 
stranger,  and  don't  you  cross  chat 
ar  line  or  I'll  blow  your  head  ofi"." 
Hardee  told  him,  who  he  was,  and 
that  he  intended  taking  command 
of  the  troops  at  that  place.  "Oh" 
says  the  sentry  ' '  you  are  General 
Hardee  are  you  V"  and  dropping 
his  gun  on  the  ground,  he  grasped 
the  General's  hands  very  heartily, 
"How  are  you.  General  Hardee — I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  General,  hope 
you  and  all  your  family  are  Avell, 
sir.  Come  down  to-day  and  take 
dinner  with  me,  my  name  is  Tom 
Simpkins  and  I  belong  to  the  H — 
Guards.  Come  down  General, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  good  dinner." 
The  General  thanked  him  kindly 
and  walked  off,  thinking  no  doubt 
that  our  Arkansas  boys  were  a 
rich  set,  if  this  was  a  fair  specimen, 
c.  a.  L. 

When  our  regiment  was  organ- 
ized at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
Judge  ,  an  old  man,  but  a 
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proaiineut  aud  taleuted  lawyer, 
Avas  chosen  Major.  His  eftbrts  to 
learn  tactics  verified  the  adage 
"  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks."  Unfortunately,  the  Ma- 
jor was  quite  deaf  and  in  reecho- 
ing the  Colonel's  commands  on 
drill  would  sometimes  make  very 
laughable  mistakes.  One  day,  the 
regiment  was  on  skirmish  drill 
when  the  Colonel  gave  the  order — 
' '  rally  by  platoons. ' '  The  Major, 
in  his  deafness  misunderstanding 
the  command,  looked  very  much 
puzzled,  but  at  length  sung  out  in 
stentorian  tones — "rail}'  by  rac- 
coons"! He  never  tried  skirmish 
drill  again.  c.  G.  L. 

General  Johnston  had  a  surgeon 
on  his  statf,  who  was  quite  a  fanc}' 
fellow,  always  wearing  a  "biled 
shirt,"  paper  collar  and  Avhite 
kid  gloves  ;  and  looking  as  if  he 
were  just  out  of  a  fashionable 
tailor  shop.  The  old  Army  of 
Tennessee  was  in  retreat  on  the 
Dalton- Atlanta  campaign,  and 
the  boys  were  all  ragged,  dirt}', 
and  greasy.  As  usual,  they  were 
in  a  yelling  mood,  ci-acking  jokes 
on  every  one  "vvho  passed.  The 
surgeon  with  the  General  and 
staff,  came  riding  by  and  his  fancy 
appearance,  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  high  privates  on  foot,  natu- 
rally caused  all  to  look  at  laim. — 
As  he  neared  a  certain  regiment, 
his  horse,  a  very  fine  fiery  animal, 
curvetted  and  caracoled,  and  final- 
ly became  unmanageable.  As  the 
kid-gloved  surgeon  was  doing  his 
utmost  to  quiet  and  rein  in  his 
fretful  animal,  a  long  lantern-jaw- 
ed Tennesseean  raised  up  and  said 
to  him — "  Look  here,  stranger, 
please  make  that  horse  prance  a 
little  for  a  sick  man."      c.  G.  L. 

At  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro', 
the  Major  of  a  certain  regiment,  a 
very  fine  speaker  by  the  way, 
made  a  speech  to  his  men,  and  as 
they  had  done  good  service  at 
Shiloh  and  Perryville,  he  dubbed 
them  "Heroes  of  Shiloh  and  Per- 
ryville."     He  made  use   of  that 


hackneyed  quotation  "  Strike  till 
the  last  armed  foe  expires,"  &c., 
&c.  After  a  very  flowery  speech, 
he  concluded  by  telling  the  "  He- 
roes of  Shiloh  and  Perryville  "  to 
die  rather  than  retreat.  In  the 
course  of  the  fight,  the  regiment 
was  compelled  to  give  way  before 
a  superior  force.  The  Colonel  of 
the  regiment  had  just  returned 
from  the  rear,  where  he  had  been 
sick  until  he  was  worn  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  was  now  so  feeble  he 
could  scarcely  sit  on  his  horse. — 
He  had  nothing  to  say  when  the 
major  made  his  flowery  speech, 
but  the  retreat  of  his  regiment 
roused  his  ire  and  loosened  his 
tongue.  As  the  regiment  fell  back 
slowly,  he  raised  himself  m  his 
stirrups  and  in  a  weak  shrill  voice 
he  sung  out  :  "  Heroes  of  Shiloh 
and  Perryville,  halt !  Heroes  of 
Shiloh  and  Perryville,  stop  run- 
ning !  or  I  will  blow  your  brains 
out  in  two  minutes"!      C.  G.  L. 

On  the  campaign  from  Dalton 
down  to  Atlanta,  several  boys 
were  seated  on  the  ground  playing 
' '  draw-poker. ' '  General  Hardee, 
who  always  addressed  soldiers 
courteously,  passed  by  and  not 
knowing  how  they  were  employed 
said  "how  are  you,  boys"?  One 
of  them  looked  up  and  said  "losing 
badly.  General,  losing  badly"! 

On  Hood's  retreat  out  of  Ten- 
nessee, a  ragged,  dirty  high  pri- 
vate, who  had  lost  his  gun,  car- 
tridge-box, knapsack,  canteen, 
haversack  and  coat,  was  setting- 
on  a  fence  by  the  road-side  reflect- 
ing on  the  fortunes  of  war.  The 
nature  of  his  meditations  may  be 
judged  of  by  a  remark,  he  let  fall 
in  a  subdued  undertone,  which 
happened  to  be  overheard  by  a 
passer  by,  "well,  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  is  scattered,  that  ar  a 
fact,  but  this  child  aiiU,  noslrree  ''! 

On  the  same  retreat.  General 
Hood  rode  by  a  group  of  hatless, 
shoeless,  coatlcss  soldiers  at  a  halt 
by  the  road-side,  pitying  their  con- 
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(lition,  he  said  to  them  ''  that  was 
a  bad  deal,  gentlemen."  One  of 
them  answered,  "  it  was  the  shuf- 
fle. General,  it  was  the  shuffle." 

c.   G.   L. 

The  annexed  letter  comes  from 
Captain  R.  B.,  late  of  the  44th 
Xorth  Carolina. 

I  see  in  the  January  number  of 
your  Magazine  that  reference  is 
made  to  the  tight  made  by  part  of 
the  44th  I^orth  Carolina  at  South 
Anna  Bridge.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Ilargrave  did  the  lighting. — 
He  commanded  two  companies 
A.  and  C  about  80  men — fought 
1500  yankees  four  hours — was  him- 
self knocked  down  twice,  wounded 
in  two  places  by  sabre,  in  two 
places  with  bayonet,  and  after  fir- 
ing all  the  loads  from  his  pistol, 
threw  it  at  a  yankee  and  knocked 
him  down,  causing  him  to  swallow 
several  of  his  teeth.  He  had 
sworn  never  to  surrender,  and 
never  did,  but  was  captured  by 
several  yankees,  who  seized  him 
and  threw  him  down  and  held 
him — they  were  too  thick  around 
him  to  sabre  or  pistol  him.  Pri- 
vate Cash  of  Co.  A.,  stood  upon 
the  abutment  of  the  bridge,  and 
ran  a  sabre  bayonet  through  a 
yankee,  the  bayonet  sticking 
half  a  foot  out  behind  his  back— 
and  had  drawn  his  weapon  for 
another  thrust,  when  he  was 
shot  by  two  yankees  through  the 
head.  Private  Cates  of  Co.  C, 
stood  on  top  of  a  breastwork  for 
an  hour  amid  a  storm  of  bullets — 
he  was  posted  there  to  see  when 
the  enemj%  who  were  formed  be- 
yond a  little  rising  ground,  should 
advance.  I  stood  myself  at  the 
other  end  of  the  work,  for  a  like 
purpose,  and  the  yankee  who 
guarded  me,  asked  me,  if  I  was  the 
man  who  was  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  work,  with  sword  and  pistol 
on — I  said  yes — and  he  good 
humoredly  replied,  "  well,  you  are 
hard  to  hit — 1  took  four  deliberate 
cracks  at  you,  at  hardly  150  yards, 
but  am  glad  I  missed  you." 

VOL.  IT. — NO.  Y. 


Prattvillb,  Alabama. 
Your  mention  of  the  "six  he- 
roes of  Petersburg "  recalls  to 
memory  the  deed  of  one,  who,  fal- 
ling on  the  field  of  glory,  now  an- 
swers to  the  roll-call  above.  On 
one  occasion,  while  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  was  slowly  retreating 
towards  Atlanta,  being  Hanked 
out  of  every  position  it  occupied, 
the  entrenchments  were  heavily 
shelled  by  the  enemy.  A  shell 
struck  the  works  bounded  over 
and  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the 
men.  Sergeant  Norman  Cameron, 
(Lieutenant  by  brevet  and  com- 
manding company,)  seized  and 
cast  it  out  of  the  works.  This 
gallant  man,  a  member  of  Co.  K. 
first  Alabama  regiment,  was  kill- 
ed at  Atlanta  on  the  28111  of  July. 
1864,  while  leading  his  men  into 
action. 

Another  gallant  man  deserves 
to  be  also  placed  on  the  roll  of 
honor.  Lieutenant  Schurmer  of 
De  Gournay's  battallion  of  heavy 
artillery,  was  in  command  of  Bat- 
tery No.  11,  at  the  siege  of  Port 
Hudson.  The  enemy  had  oj^ened 
upon  this  battery,  Avhich  was  the 
key  to  the  river  works,  with 
twenty  pieces  of  rifled  ordnance, 
from  the  land  batteries  and  also 
concentrated  upon  it,  the  fire  of 
the  mortar  boats,  and  gun-boats  ; 
the  sharpshooters  were  within  one 
hundred  yards.  In  the  midst  of 
this  fire,  Lieut.  Schurmer  leaped 
over  the  parapet  and  picked  up 
the  flag  and  replaced  it  three 
several  times,  after  it  was  shot 
away.  A  few  days  later,  he  sealed 
his  devotion  with  his  blood. 

Lieutenant  John  Frank,  Co.  K. 
1st  Alabama,  in  the  same  eventful 
siege,  after  seeing  the  detachment 
at  his  gun  shot  down,  one  after 
another,  took  the  gunner's  place  as 
he  fell,  and  was  himself  mortally 
wounded,  before  he  could  point 
the  gun. 

An    unknown   corporal    in  the 
same   siege,  volunteered  to  go  out 
9r^ 
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at  night    and    fire    some    cotton   sonality,  the   place-of  the   occur- 
baies,  which  the  enemy  had  rolled    rence  and  the  name  of  the  princi 
up   within    seventy-five  yards   of  pal  actor  are  suppressed 


the  works,  as  a  protection  to  sharp 
shooters.  On  the  first  attempt, 
the  port-fires  failed  to  work,  he  re- 
turned procured  fresh  ones  and 
succeeded  in  burning  the  cotton. 
D.  P.  s. 


In  one  of  the  first  disasters   of 
the  war,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  Avas 
trotting  to  the  rear  in  very  respect- 
able speed,  when  a  cry  came  up 
from  the    rear    "gallop"!      The 
leading  files  prompt  to  obey  such 
We  knew  Lieutenant  Schurmer  ^^  order  broke  into  a  gallop,  Avheu 
well.     He  was  a  German  by  birth,    the  Colonel,  an  old  militia  officer 
and  had  joined  our  service  in  New   very  fat  and  very  full  of  the  impor- 
Orleans.     He  was,  probably,  the   tance    of    his    position,    shouted 
very  bravest   of  all   that  gallant    "halt!       Who     gave      that    or- 
band,  which  came  from  the  Queen   der"?     '•'It   came  from  the  rear 
city  of  the  South.     He  had  charge   Colonel."      "  I  reckon,  I  am  the 
of  a  42-pounder  at  the   siege   of  Colonel   of  this   regiment.      Who 
Yorktown  ;  where  his  skill,  ener-   dares  give   it  an   order,   without 


gy,  and  devotion  attracted  our  at- 
tention. He  made  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  shots,  we  ever 
witnessed,  or  heard  of.  We  re- 
member to  have  read  an  account 
by  one  of  the  French  Princes  on 
General  McClellan's  stafi",  of  this 
wonderful   firing,   which  was   re- 


sending  it  through  me  V  Halt ! 
I  say  halt!  Stop  or  I'll  shoot 
you  "!  Just  then  a  cloud  of  dust 
was  seen  to  the  rear  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  indignant  Colonel  felt 
his  wrath  subside  at  the  sio-ht  — 
"Well,"  said  he,  "I  expect  that 
order  was  a  very  sensible  one  after 


garded  with  the  utmost  astonish-   ^H?  gallop  !  boys,  gallop  !"     And 
ment  in  the  Federal  army.  away  they  went  like  a  whirlwind. 

On  the  night  of  the  retreat  from  The  fun  of  it  is  that  the  enemy 
Yorktown,  Lieutenant  Schurmer  l^^d  no  cavalry  whatever  to  follow 
remained  behind  and  kept  up  the  "P  l"s  success,  and  his  infantry 
firing  of  his  solitary  gun  from  Fort  even  was  not  in  pursuit.  The 
Magruder,  until  daylight.  Many  cloud  of  dust,  which  had  changed 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  de-  ^^^  Colonel's  indignation  into 
ceive  the  enemy,  but  nothing  did  timely  prudence,  was  raised  by 
it  so  effectually,  as  this  devoted  act  •''OJi^e  of  our  own  fugitives. 
t)f  the  noble  German.  .    „ 

Worn  out  as  he  was  by  the  toil   ^,  ^  German,   named  Seidel,  was 
of  the  night,  he  attempted  to  reach  *^^  ''''f.  '^'  ^"'•'"'^  ^^  '^^^'e^^el  Gene- 

Williamsburg  on  foot,  but  fell  ex-   i^\  f'^'^'H^J^'^V'^'-     ^^^  ^°^^  *^^^ 

field  with  the  first  troops,  and  re- 
mained till  the  closing  scenes 
around  Appomattox  C.  ll.,  where 
he  was  not  paroled  with  other  dis- 
tinguished personages,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  he  escaped,  before 
the  cordon  was  drawn  too  tight. — 
He  was  a  pastry-cook  by  profes- 
sion, but  never  had  to  exercise  the 
mysteries  of  his  art  for  four  long 
years,  except  when  U.  S.  sutler- 
wagons  fell  into  rebel  hands.     He 


hausted  by  the  wayside  and  was 
captured  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
He  was  soon  released  ;  but  was  in 
bad  health  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
sequence of  his  over-exertion. 

A  generous  Frenchman  on  our 
staff'  was  excited  even  to  tears,  in 
speaking  of  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  Schurmer. 

The  last  resting  place  of  the 
heroic  German  is  in  the  land  he 
loved  so  well.  May  a  grateful 
nation  cherish  his  memory  ! 


had  not  an  idle  life,  however,  and 
his  skill  and  ingenuity  were   often 
We  get  our  next  from  an  au-  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  providing 
thentic  source ;  but  to  avoid  per-  dinners,  from  the  scantiest  mate° 
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rials.  But  at  Sharpsburg,  his  diffi- 
culties in  that  way  reached  their 
climax.  He  had  nothing  but  some 
green  corn  and  slices  taken  from 
a  cow  killed  by  Federal  artillery, 
while  quietly  grazing  on  that  un- 
healthy pasture-field.  With  these 
materials,  he  determined  to  get  up 
a  dinner  for  his  chief,  and  went 
into  a  kitchen,  where  there  was 
an  excellent  cooking  stove,  and 
put  on  a  pot  to  boil.  The  dinner 
did  not  come  !  And  the  little  im- 
pediments in  the  way  can  best  be 
described  in  Seidel's  own  words. 
' '  I  put  te  peef  mit  te  corn  inter  te 
pot  and  I  see  wun  pig  turkey- 
rooster.  I  pull  off"  him  head  and 
puts  her  inter  te  pot  mit  te  corn. 
Te  yankee  shell  knock  oft"  ter 
shimbley  ;  py  tam,  tey  shoot  too 
high.  Turder  shell  come  troo  te 
cook-house ;  py  tam,  tey  shoot 
plenty  low.  Turder  shell  hit  te 
stove ;  py  tam,  turkey-rooster, 
corn  and  peef  all  gone.  Py  tam, 
I  go  too." 

One  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  the  most  faithful  among  the 
faithful,  the  true  man  might 
readily  be  pardoned  for  not  get- 
ting a  dinner,  under  these  rather 
extraordinary  circumstances. — 
May  his  supply  of  corn  and  beef 
and  turkey  never  fail. 

Col.  J.  M.  McCue  sends  us  our 
last  anecdote  from  Mount  Solon, 
Virginia. 

There  lived  in  the  summer  of 
1862,  on  the  Mechanicsville  Turn- 
pike near  Richmond,  a  generous, 
hospitable,  whole-souled  Virginia 
gentleman,  who,  however,  was 
very  passionate,  and  excitable,  and 
who  when  flurried  was  apt  to  mix 
up  the  reverential  and  the  profane, 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  in 
a  very  odd  kind  of  way.  He  had 
given  up  all  his  crop,  pasture  fields 
and  every  thing  he  could  spare,  to 
the  C.   S.   Government.     But  he 


had  reserved  one  ten-acre  lot  of 
corn  for  his  own  use,  and  this  he 
guarded  with  unceasing  vigilance. 
One  day,  while  on  watch,  he  dis- 
covered a  group  of  horsemen  ap- 
proaching, and  instead  of  going 
round  his  fence,  they  took  the 
most  direct  route  right  through. — 
His  wrath  was  instantly  aroused 
and  supposing  that  they  belonged 
to  that  class  of  individuals,  whom 
a  well-known  French  officer  in  our 
service  used  to  call  "  de  damn 
cavelree,"  he  rushed  out  in  great 
rage.  ' '  How  dare  you  go  through 
my  field  V  damn  you,  I'll  report 
you  to  President  Davis."  "We 
are  on  urgent  business  and  took 
the  shortest  cut,"  mildly  replied 
the  leading  horseman,  in  an  old 
faded  grey  suit. 

Gentleman.  "Do  you  command 
this  company  "? 

Horseman.     "Yes,  sir." 

Gentleman.  "I'll  teach  you 
not  to  ride  through  my  field,  damn 
you;  what's  your  name  "? 

Horseman .  ' '  My  name  is  Jack- 
son." 

Gentleman.     "What  Jackson"? 

Horseman.     "  T.   J.  Jackson." 

Gentleman.  "What  is  your 
rank  "? 

Horseman.  "I  am  a  Major 
General  in  the  Provisional  Ar- 
my." 

Gentleman.  (Raising  his  hat.) 
"  Bless  my  soul,  you  ain't  Stone- 
wall Jackson  "? 

Horseman.  "I  am  sometimes 
called  by  that  name. " 

Gentleman.  (Rushing  eagerly 
up  to  him  and  shaking  his  hand.) 
"  God  bless  you,  General  Jackson, 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Go  back 
and  ride  all  over  my  field,  damn 
you,  ride  all  over  my  field.  Get 
down  and  come  into  my  house.  I 
am  so  glad  to  see.  Ride  all  over 
my  field,  all  over  it,  all  over  it. — 
Bless  your  soul,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you." 
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EDITOEIAIi. 


THE   SOnXHBaV    BBLIlElf    FAIK, 

The  great  Fair  at  St.  Louis  last 
fall  would  have  earlier  claimed  our 
attention,  but  for  our  want  of  sta- 
tistical information.  We  copy 
from  the  St.  Louis  Guardian  the 
following  statement. 

The  Treasurer  of  tlie  Southern  lleliof 
Fair  has  issued  a  full  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  her  stewardship.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  grand  fair  amounted  to 
the  handsome  sum  of  $13(i,757  0(>,  and 
the  expenses  fj!lO,4H3  68,  leavinj?  a  bal- 
ance tothecredit  of  the  charity  of  $1'26,- 
293  98  ;  of  this  balance  $.'4,7-lo  68  was  paid 
to  tlie  Distribiiting  Conjmittee,  the  re- 
jnainder  being  applied  to  the  relief  of 
applicants  or  sent  in  goods  to  the  South. 

The  Treasurer  still  expects  to  realize 
the  sum  of  !jo,000  for  outstanding  tickets 
in  the  grand  raffle,  and  the  tickets  in 
the  same  apportioned  to  States  having 
drawn  articles  valued  at  §15,825  shoidd 
be  added  to  the  total  net  receipts,  and 
this,  together  with  numerous  ptizes 
unclaimeil  which  were  sent  South,  will 
swell  the  total  of  "  i-elief  "  to  $150,000. 

In  the  report  which  wc  have  hurried- 
ly glanced  over,  the  ladies  pay  a  well- 
merited  compliment  to  Thomas  Walsh, 
Ksq.,  the  architect,  whose  good  taste 
and  efHcient  services  so  much  aided  the 
splendid  success  that  has  attended  the 
entire  undertaking.  The  i)roprietor  of 
the  Hall,  Mr.  Schoolfield,  also  receives 
deserved  honorable  inention. 

Pull  files  of  the  Olive,  the  organ 
of  the  Association,  have  been  sent 
us  and  we  have  read  them  all  with 
deep  interest,  aye,  with  deep  emo- 
tion. May  God  bless  noble  Mis- 
souri. From  almost  every  city, 
town  and  village,  aid  has  l)een 
sent  to  our  suffering  people.  It  is 
really  wonderful  that  such  a  gener- 
ous, hightoned  State  should  be  af- 
flicted and  inflicted  with  such  a 
Governor.  Perhaps,  as  St.  Paul 
had  his  ''  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  it  is 
permitted  that  this  noble  people 
should  be  tormented  with  a  big 
ugly  brier  ! 

Many  of  the  patrons  of  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  Avere  union  men  and 
some  were  otBcers  in  the  U.  S. 
Arm3\  May  their  deeds  of  charity 
be  remembered  when  we  all  stand 
befjrc   the  crreat   White    Tlirone, 


with  the  cry  for  mercy  upon  ©ttr 
lips ! 

We  regret  that  we  have  not 
space  to  report  fully  the  proceed- 
ings. We  can  onl}'  give  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole 

THK    PRIZE   DBPARTMBST. 

The  Grand  Prize  Departmcnlj 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  G. 
G.  Schoolfield,  Silas  Bent,  Major 
Douglass,  and  Charles  Miller,  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Of  the 
many  fine  prizes  distributed,  the 
following  constituted  a  part  : 

Grand  Prize— Fine  building  lot  on 
Olive  street,  between  17th  and 
IStli  sts,  donated  by  .James  H 
Lucas,  Esci SdO, 000 

Grand  Steaml)oat  Prize,  made  up 
by  the  Steamboatmen  of  St. 
Louis — Solid  silver  sei'vice,  in- 
cluding forks  and  spoons .5,000 

Grand  Saloon  Prize— Magnifiocnt 
set  of  diamonds,  donated  by 
the  Saloons  of  St.  Louis "..   3..tO0 

(;rand  Hotel  Prize— PUegant  solid 
silver  tea  set,  waiter  and  urn 
included,  8  pieces,  donated  by 
the  Hotels  of  St.  Louis 2,600 

Fine  building  lot  on  9tli  street,  N 
St.  Louis,  donated  by  Mr.  S  S 
Jerman 2,500 

I'ilegant  solid  silver  tea  set,  Avith 
waiter  and  urn,  donated  by  the 
tobacconists  and  segar  nianu- 
facturers  of  St.  Louis ■2,000 

(ii-aud  piano,  elaborately  carved, 
manufactvired  and  donated  by 
Mr.  Knabe,  of  Baltimore,  tliro' 
Prof.  Anton  of  St.  Louis [,m» 

Fifty  coils  of  rope  for  baling  cot- 
ton, donated  by  the  bale  rope 
uianufactnrers  of  St.  Louis 1,500 

Superb  dressing  case,  mounted 
with  175  ounces  of  .sterling  sil- 
ver— co.-t  i n  Vienna  5,000  francs, 
donated  by  Eugene  Jaccard  & 
Companv  ." 1,500 

Building  lot  in  N  S^.  Louis 1,250 

^Magnificent  dianionil  cross,  dona- 
ted by  the  Ijiitchcrs  and  dro- 
ver.s  o'f  St.  Louis 1,000 

Building  lot  in  N  St.  Loui,J,  dona- 
ted by  Geo.  R.  Robinson 1,000 

Solid  silver  medallion  tea  set,  sIk 
pieces,  donated  by  W.  .Tames, 
of  the  Meramec  Iron  Works...    1,000 

Splendid  cari'iage,  rosewood  and 
brocatel,  donated  bv  the  car- 
pet and  furniture  flealers  of 
St.  Louis 1,000 

Eligible  residence  lot  on  Lay  ave- 
nue, W  of  Grand  avenue,  do- 
nated by  Mrs.  Oluirlotte  r.rfiy...    1,000 
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Very  elegantpiano,  manufactured  Elegant  gin  case,  engraved  "bottles      100 

and  donated  by  the  St.  Louis  Very  superior  lady's  saddle  and 

Piano  Manufucturing  Co 800          bridle,    donated   by  John   W. 

Fine  set  rosewood  bedroom  furni-  Norris,  Esq 100 

ture,  donated  by 750         In  oflrlition  tn  tho  ohnv(.    nvi^pa 

Fine  bugoy,  donated  bv  J.  S.  Mo-  iu  aacunon  to  tiic  aDove   piizes 

Cune,  Esq -. 750   are  many  01  handsome  paintings, 

160  aere|^oOaud,  donated  by  Geo.  ^^  jeweiry,  china  vases,  toilet  sets, 

Fine  buggy,  donated  by  W.  D.Ro-  &C. 

gcrs,  iqoo  Chesnut  street,  Phil-  JSTot  content  with  ten  thousand 

Fine'^ofi^pahitin^yV'KakeG^^^^^^^  ''  ^  '"^cts  of  kindness  to  our  prisoners 

painted  by  Xnnimer,  and  do-  and   with   their  own   magnificent 

uated  by  Bast  &  Pollock '. 500   p^^jj.  the  f^enerous  TDconle  of  Baltl- 

t^e  silver  epergne,  donated  bvC.  -*"  '^     '  "^*^  ^tutiuub  pLj^ie  ui  i3<uu 

6.    Russei,  successor  to  Ed.  more  sent  donations  of  every  con- 

.  Mead  &  Co 500   ceivable  kind  to  the  great  Fair  at 

Pair    Arabian    steeds,      (bronze)  r,.     t  ^,,-r,       ■^\T\ , ,     j?„      ,j-  j-i,^ ' 

weighing  100 pounds. 400  fct.  Louis.     When  We  forget  these 

Fine  buggv  horse,  donated  by  J.  benevolent .  deeds,  may  our  right 

niST&foSes""'.'^"^!:  400  hand  forget  its  cunning. 

''"^l^il^nlrSMm  pfeeSr.  BOKAVENTURE,  the  Celebrated 

nated  by  Messrs  Miller  &  Bro .  -foo  Cemetery  near  Savannah,  has  been 

KHne  gold  vest  chain,  set  with  dia.  j^^g^  graphically  described  by  that 

moiKls  and  rubies,  donated  by  ,           *'    i    ^       ^   ■'           ,     -^   ^    •' ,    n.^ 

Messrs.  w.  w.  Crane  &  Co.,  of  true  and  tender  poet,  Robert  M. 

Vew  York,  through  D.  c.  Jac-  Oharlton,  Esq,     It  is  a  place  of 

Pai^flLe  p*^arioromam'ents;'witii  solemn  beauty— holly  and  cypress 

bedsteads,  vases  and  roses 400  uitertwiiied — a  place  for  the  last 

Very  fine  and  large  music  box,  do-  sleen  of  the  lovelv  and  o-ood 

nated  by  Messrs  D'Oench&  Co.  300    »i«-«P  "^   Lue  iu\  eiy  aim  j,uou. 

Fine    gold  watch  and  chain,  (la-  In  the  V/mtcr  of  Ibao,  a  yOUUg 

dy'.s),  donated  by  Messrs!).  A.  and  beautiful  girl,  who  had  been 

MiUington&Co 300     .,         ,,                              e       ^^                -,     ■ 

Porto  Rico  pony,  11  hands  high,  the   "  cynosure  of   all    eyes''    m 

donated  by  iienry  Bell  &  Son .  :Joo  Washington  City,  went  to  Savan- 

Fine   oil   paintmg,    "Vessels    off  „    x^    fm'her    hpnltb         But    "the 

Sandy  Hook "  donated  by  G.  L.  nanioi    ner  neaitn.      x>ut       ine 

&  J.  1&.  Kelly,  N.  Y.,  through  J.  good  die  hrst,  while  those,  whose 

Kennard  &  Son...  ...           260  hearts   are   dry  as  summer  dust, 

Finemusiebox,  donated  by  Messrs  ,            j.i.i             ^i.^^,-^\l.x,^^ 

Wm.  D'Oench  &  Son 250  burn  to  the  sockct."    Death  had 

Fine  oil    painting,  "  Shower  of  set  his  seal  upon  her  brow,  and  she 

Gold,"    donated    by   Meridan  tipvm-    rptnrned     to     p-lndden    her 

Brittania   Company  of  N.   Y.  nevei     leiumea     to    giaaatu    nei 

throu,gh  D.  c.  Jaccard &  Co 200    Virginia  home.     She  had  chosen 

Fine  sewing  machme  donated  by  ^   spot   in   the   Cemetery  for  her 

the  agent  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson  ^      i     .        r.         j           -d  c         x. 

machme 1.50  grave,  but  a  few  days  before  her 

Fifty  yards  English  Brussels  car-  death  :    and   in  accordance   with 

&irAiiir"^'^^o.%fw'"^l!>^S  l^er  ^is^^'  be^  ^^^^^^^  ^'^'^  ^^- 

through  J.  Kennard&  Sons 150    posited  there. 

Fine  sewing  machine,  donated  by  rpwo  years  afterwards,  some  Vir- 

the  agent  of  Florence  machine.  150       ..        ->                   •   -,    .       o           „    i 

Fine  marble  m.antle,  donated  by  gmians,   on  a    Visit  to   Savannah, 

HeitzoU  &  Hetherington i.w  discovered,  accidentally,  her  grave 

Fine  sewing  machine,  donated  by  ,.i,„/i  k„  „  c.4-^,-.q       Wifb  tViot 

E.  DeaS,  agent  of  the  Singer  unmarked  by  a  stone.     \V  1th  that 

machine 1.50   devotion  to,  and  interest  m,  every 

Fine  silver-plated  tea  set,  medal-  ^^   ^j^j^g  Virginian,  which  SO  charac- 

jEiegant  French  chiua'tcfti'setrioi  terizes  every  true  son  of  that  no- 
pieces 100  \)\q  state,  these  gentlemen  resolved 

Fine  bronze  centerpiece, — Ti-ou-  ,  ^x.      „v,,,.^^^,-.+ f^  fi-,/.>  r>-.^v.-i/\_ 

badour 100  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memo- 
Fine  silver  plated  tea  set  latest  ry  of  the  sweet  young  girl.  One 
„  -sty^e •v^-".-.-  100     £  ^1^    party,  Col.  J.  M.  McCue,  of 

Pair  tme  bronze  statuaiT,     Maria  -.t.   ^^f        •'',    ^     i^,       •      -i      j  i. 

Medicis  and  Dauphin" 100  Mt.  Solon,  related  the  incident  to 

Fine  set  of  coral  jeweii-y,  donated  M.T^.  Sigourney,  and  the  beautiful 

mne\S1&"''lilrne8s;'donIted  ''''  Hnes  below  were  elicited  by  it.- 

by  Homer,  Rex  &  Traoy 100  Has  Connecticut  forgotten  to  sym- 
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pathize  with  Virgmia  in  her  sor- 
row and  bereavement  ? 

Tread  liglitly  'mid  tliose  In-oiid-iirm'd 
oaks 

'Neath  Georgia's  sunny  sky,— 
"Where  voliimed  mosses,  gray  and  old. 
Like  banners  wave  tlieir  silken  fold 

As  though  some  host  were  nigh. 

Without  a  host,  the  victor  came,— 

Without  the  trumpet-cry, — 
He  drew  no  sword, — he  bent  no  bow,— 
But  pass'd,  and  laid  a  victim  low. 
In  silent  mystery. 

A  maiden  in  her  beauty's  i^rime. 

With  eyes  of  holj'-  light, 
A  gentle  orphan,  loved  by  all, 
On  whom  no  blight  had  dared  to  fall,- 

He  did  not  spare  to  smite. — ■ 

Tet  blame  hini  not,  the  deed  was  kind. 

E'en  though  in  wrath  it  seem'd, — 
His  shaft  was  dire, — but  her's  the  gain, 
To  soar  above  the  sphere  of  pain. 
Where  cloudless  glory  streaHi'd. 

Though  not  in  fair  Virginia's  vales 

'Keath  her  own  native  skies, — 
The  lifeless  sleeper  sank  to  rest, — 
Calm  walks  her  spirit  with  the  blest, 
'Mid  groves  of  Paradise. 

L.   H.    SIGOURNKY. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  25,  1857. 

Some  of  the  benevolent  ladies  in 
Kew  York,  moved  by  sympathy 
with  our  suffering  people,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  Southern 
Belief  Association.  A  large  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  25th  January 
in  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  order 
to  present  the  claims  of  the  im- 
poverished South  to  the  christian 
charity,  of  the  more  favored  sec- 
tions of  a  common  country.  Erom 
a  friend  in  New  York,  we  have  re- 
ceived an  account  of  this  interest- 
ing meeting. 

On  last  evening,  a  meeting  was 
convened  at  the  Cooper  Institute 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
subject  of  Southern  relief  to  the 
public,  and  of  exciting  such  an  in- 
terest, as  its  magnitude  and  im- 
portance demand.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  looking 
body  of  men,  than  that  which  ai^- 


peared  on  the  rostrum.  Scarcely 
one,  that  would  not  have  been 
singled  out,  by  an  intelligent  phy- 
siognomist, as  a  "  man  of  mark." 
This  must  be  admitted,  though  I 
recognized  some,  as  ancient  and 
incorrigible  enemies  to  the  cause, 
we  held  so  dear. 

Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  famous  alike 
for  his  beneficence  and  sound  judg- 
ment, was  called  to  the  chair.  He 
made  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  in 
which  he  said  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  New  York  people,  to  prove 
to  their  Southern  neighbors,  that 
they  were  not  in  heart,  enemies^ 
They  meant  to  do  them  good  in  a 
substantial  manner,  to  bind  the 
nation  together  in  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  sympathy,  and  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  for  all  time,  a 
recurrence  of  the  unhappy  expe- 
riences, of  the  last  four  years 
of  our  national  history.  His 
speech  elicited  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. A  number  of  wealthy 
and  influential  men,  were,  by 
acclamation,  voted  into  the  vice 
presidency — and  Mr.  Bright,  a 
Southern  man,  who  declared  that 
he  had  stood  by  the  Union  and 
to  the  Union,  was  then  presented 
to  the  audience.  He  stated,  that 
his  connection  editorially,  with 
a  daily  paper  in  the  city,  had 
given  him  very  clear  insight  into 
the  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  South.  He  detailed 
stories  of  suffering  in  various  quar- 
ters, and  made  an  energetic  ap- 
peal to  the  sympathies  and  charity, 
of  those  who  had  been  more  high- 
ly favored. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  next  introduced.  It  was  my 
first  hearing  of  the  world-renown- 
ed orator  of  Plymouth  Church, 
and  without  permitting  long  en- 
tertained and  well  grounded  preju- 
dice to  affect  an  estimate  of  his 
abilities,  I  am  bound  to  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  finished 
orators,  to  whom  I  have  ever  listen- 
ed. His  language  is  glowing,  beau- 
tiful, and  liquid  as  the  lava  tide 
of  a    volcano  ; — and  had  he    not 
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devotedly  hugged  his  sable  idol — 
I  should  have  beeu  captivated  by 
his  masterly  eloquence.  His  ad- 
dress, very  seriously  lacked  taste 
and  judgment.  Why  must  he 
be  forever  seeking  to  disen- 
tomb the  festering  remains  of 
our  perished  institutions  ?  Why 
pick  the  bones  of  the  corpse, 
and  arouse  to  consciousness  the 
slumbering  feeling  of  wrong  and 
oppression  V  If  we  have  sinned, 
the  JSTorth  is  responsible  for  it — 
England  is  responsible  for  it — 
they  introduced  the  negro — and 
surely  our  bitter  poverty  is  pun- 
ishment enough,  without  an  ever- 
lasting reference  to  what  can 
only  awaken  painful  emotions. — 
Pie  strongly  recommended  gene- 
rosity, and  concluded  by  saying — 
he  looked  upon  the  meeting  to 
night,  and  the  result  that  would 
follow,  as  the  best  policy  of  recon- 
struction that  could  be  devised. — - 
Who  knew,  but  that  this  new  val- 
ley of  Achor  Avould  be  the  way 
through  which  we  should  pass  to  a 
closer  and  more  cordial  brother- 
hood ? 

The  venerable  Horace  Greely 
was  next  announced.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  prolonged  applause, 
and  appeared  with  the  characteris- 
tic neek-tie,  knotted  loosely  at  the 
throat,  in  his  right  hand  the  inevi- 
table red  bandana, — wearing  a 
rather  rusty  coat,  with  his  strag- 
gling, hoary  locks  unkempt — the 
personification  of  Mr.  Greely  and 
no  one  ehe.  His  individuality  is 
as  unique  in  jjersonnel-i  as  it  is  in 
politics,  and  barring  his  peculiar 
predilections  and  idiosycracies, 
there  are  said  to  be  few  men  more 
amiable  and  humane  than  he. — 
Much  to  my  individual  satisfac- 
tion, and  in  very  charming  taste, 
Mr.  G.  did  not  introduce  the  ne- 
gro, but  alluded  to  the  causes  for 
Southern  distress,  in  his  plain, 
simple,  earnest  style,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  ample  and  immedi- 
ate relief.  In  spite  of  myself,  I 
feel  my  long  cherished  prejudices 
melting    away,    before  his    noble 


zeal  in  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. 

Mr.  Wm.  T.  Coleman -made  a 
few  practical  remarks.  Then  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  audience,  General  Anderson, 
of  Fort  Sumter  distinction,  was 
called  up.  He  modestly  com- 
mended the  enterprise  in  a  few 
words,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Kendrick 
made  special  application,  by  citing 
some  cases  of  extreme  want. 

A  noble,  geiierous  spirit  breath- 
ed in  all  the  speeches  and  seemed 
to  pervade  the  whole  audience. — 
The  only  exhibition  of  bad  taste 
was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Beecher. 
In  every  other  respect,  the  earnest 
appeals:  of  the  speakers,  and  the 
attentive,  sympathizing  deport- 
ment of  the  hearers  were  in  ad- 
mirable keeping  with  the  noble 
objects  of  the  uieeting. 

What  a  pleasing  contrast  have 
we  here,  in  the  conduct  of  eminent 
men  and  noble  women  to  that  of 
the  "  bummer  "  in  Chicago,  who 
in  cruel  mockery  s,ent  to  Mrs.  B. 
A;  F.  Mears,  Treasurer  of  the 
Southern  Relief  Association  of 
Baltimore,  five  hundred  dollars  in 
Confederate  money,  which  he  had 
doubtless  stolen  at  the  South,  and 
who  accompanied  the  gift  with  a 
letter  as  insulting  as  it  was  heart- 
less. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the 
poor  creature  has  a  "conscience 
seared  as  with  a  hot  iron  "  by  his 
house-burning  and  marauding  at 
the  South,  he  has  at  least  enough 
of  shame  left  to  feel  rebuked  by 
the  noble  behavior  of  his  superiors. 

Mr.  Greely's  call  for  this  meet- 
ing was  in  as  good  taste,  as  his 
speech  reported'by  our  correspon- 
dent. We  copy  it  in  full  that  oth- 
ers may  judge  of  his  spirit  and 
taste. 

The  Suffkeing  South.— We  rejoice 
that  a  vigorous  iuoveinenti3  making 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  South, 
and  that  all  parties  in  our  more  fortu- 
nate region,  forgetting  political  preju- 
dices and  personal  animosities,  arc  uni- 
ting in  a  combined  effort  to  save  our 
Southern  bretliren  from  starvation. — 
The  most  pitiful  accounts  reach  us 
from  all  quarters  of  the  recent  theatre 
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of  war.  Poverty  is  all  hut  universal, 
and  is  even  worse  tlian  it  has  been  gene- 
rally depicted.  We  ha^fe  already  called 
attention  to  an  organization  of  ladies 
in  this  city,  for  tlie  purpose  of  collecting 
provisions  and  money  for  destitute 
Southerners,  and  we  are  now  pleased 
to  learn  that  a  movement  on  a  miicli 
larger  scale  has  been  inaugurated  un- 
der auspices,  which  take  from  it  every 
appearance  of  partisanship,  and  seem 
to  insure  its  success.  A  meeting  of 
prominent  citizens  was  held  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on  Saturday  even- 
tog,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
call  a  jiuhlic  meeting  and  devise  the 
best  mode  of  general  effort.  Tliat  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute 
on  Friday  evening.  Peter  Cooper  will 
preside,  and  addresses  will  be  made  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Horace 
Greeley,  and  other  gentlemen.  Surely 
New  York,  whicl)  did  so  mach  in  years 
past  for  famine-struck  Ireland,  and  for 
revolutionary  Greece,  and  which  is  now 
putting  forth  such  generous  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  insurgent  Cretans,  will 
not  Bufler  this  appeal,  from  a  people 
who  have  so  many  claims  upon  its  gen- 
erosity to  fall  upon  dull  ears.  If  the 
meeting  raises  less  than  a  niilliou  of 
dollarti,We  shall  be  disappointed. 

Mo  State  has  shown  a  stronger 
regard  for  Constitutiouai  liberty 
than  glorious  little  Delaware. — 
The  Dover  Gazette  gives  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis  of  Gov.  Saulsbu- 
ry's  Inaugural  Address. 

lie  expresses  a  becoming  pride  in  the 
position  of  his  old  commonwealth,  and 
reminds  his  fellow-citizens  that  the  re- 
mark that  "Delaware  the  flrst  to  adopt 
will  be  the  last  to  abandon  the  Consti- 
tution," is  still  inviolate.  The  wrongs 
and  oppressions  which  many  of  her 
people  have  endured  from  the  mailed 
hands  of  Federal  officers  and  soldiers, 
it  cannot  be  expected  will  be  redressed 
through  the  power  of  so  small  a  State 
as  Delaware.  Birt  it  is  hoped  that  the 
sternness  with  which  those  innovations 
of  the  Constitution  have  been  exposed 
will  be  beneficial  to  future  generations, 
and  as  an  example  for  our  sons  valued 
atK)ve  all  price.  The  day,  however, 
may  yet  come  when  those,  who  have  set 
the  laws  of  the  State  at  defiance,  and 
imprisoned  without  a  hearing  and  with- 
out cause,  a  large  number  of  our  peo- 
ple, will  view  their  course  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  greatest  evils  and  worse 
tyranny.  Then  it  may  be  those  who 
have  suffered  will  find  redress.  Until 
then  they  must  remain  content  with 
the  consolation  of  innocence,  and  the 
sympathy  of  thousands  of  friends  who 
lelt  deeply  the  wrongs  tJiat  were  im- 
posed. 

Ex- Gov.  Vance,  in  his  great 
and  eloquent,  as  well  as  spicy  and 
laughable  Lecture,  "  All  About 
It,"  declares  that  the  great  lesson, 


taught  during  the  last  few  years,, 
is  that  "  circumstances  alter  ca- 
ses. ' '  And  then  for  the  edification 
of  his  legal  brethren,  he  quotes 
from  Webster's  Spelling  Book  the 
story  of  the  farmer  and  lawyer. 

As  a  very  happy  illustration  of 
the  same  great  truth,  we  append 
the  following  letter.  Is  it  "  a  lit- 
tle joke  "? 

Reply  of  Mr.  Lirwoln,  to  A.  H.  HlepltrnvL,  0$ 

Georgia. 

[For  your  own  eye  only.] 
Springfield,  III.,  Deo.  22,  ISfiO. 
Hon.  A .  H.  Stephens  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  obliging  answov 
to  my  short  note  is  just  received,  and 
for  which  please  accept  my  thanks.  1 
fully  appreciate  the  present  peril  the 
country  is  in,  and  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility on  me.  Do  the  people  of 
the  South  really  entertain  fears  that  a 
Republican  Adinini-stration  would,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Interfere  with  their 
slaves?  If  they  do  1  wish  to  assure  you, 
as  once  a  friend,  and  still,  I  hope,  not 
an  enemy,  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
such  fears.  The  South  would  be  in  no 
more  danger  in  this  respect,  than  it 
would  in  the  days  of  Washington.  I 
suppose,  however,  this  does  not  m^eet 
the  case.  You  think  slavery  is  right 
and  ought  to  be  extended ;  while  we 
think  it  wrong  and,  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted. That  I  suppose  is  the  rub.  It 
certainly  is  the  only  substantial  differ- 
ence between  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

The  rise  of  California,  in  twenty 
years,  to  its  present  position  of 
wealtla,  power  and  greatness,  is 
the  great  miracle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Schools,  churches,  and  col- 
leges have  sprung  up  as  by  magic, 
and  lawlessness  and  ignorance  arc 
giving  Avay  before  them.  The 
press  too  has  become  a  powerful 
agent  for  good,  and  it  is  really 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  periodic- 
als of  this  new  world  on  the  Pacific 
are  equal  in  typography,  me- 
chanical execution,  and  literary 
excellence,  to  the  best  of  their  con- 
temporaries ill  the  East.  The 
Christian  Spectator,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  a  religious  newspaper  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  not 
a  medley  of  politics  and  blasphe- 
my, like  many  of  our  so-called  re- 
ligious papers.  It  is  cheering  to 
find  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
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work  of  teaching  Bible  truth.     "We 
wish  it  great  success. 

The  Occidental  and  Vanguard  is 
not  inferior  to  the  weeklies  pub- 
lished in  the  great  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  We  copy  from  it 
the  following  interesting  statistics, 
which  will  surprise  our  readers  in 
the  older  States. 

TROI'KRTY   AKD    PRODUCTS   OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

''The  following  statement,  com- 
piled from  the  Times''  report  of  the 
various  County  Assessors'  returns 
for  1866,  shows  the  approximate 
quantity,  number  and  value  of  the 
articles  mentioned  : 

Lti'nd  enclosed,  (acres) 3,826,687 

I^and  cultivated,     "      1,303,638 

Land  in  barley,       "      .'536,569 

Land  In  wheat,       "      428,4-24 

Horees 151,816 

Cows 9.1,377 

Slieep 859,226 

Hogs 149,549 

Chickens 616,427 

Fruit  trees .3,153,919 

(Jrape  vines 16,333,543 

Value  of  Real  Estate  and  Im- 
provements  .- $100,000,000 

A'alue  of  Personal  Property...    49,932,428 
Value    of    cattle,   slieep    and 

hogs  slaughtered 5,958,300 

Value  of  fruit  raised 1,460,477 

Wheat,  (bushelsi 10,303,761 

Barley,        "  14,766,186 

Wines,  (gallons) 1,332,730 

Butter,  (pounds) 2,899,69(5 

Cheese,       "         1,601,733 

Wool,  "  2,679,450 

Bggs,  (dozens) 1,728,433 

The  report  seems  to  be  incom- 
plete in  some  particulars  ;  espe- 
cially so  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
fruit  raised,  there  being  no  returns 
from  some  extensive  fruit  grow- 
ing counties,  and  we  see  that  Mr. 
Keller,  writing  to  the  Sacramento 
Union,  estimates  the  wine  pro- 
ducts of  Los  Angelos  county  a- 
lone,  at  more  than  1,000,000  gal- 
Ions.  Generally,  however,  the 
above  figures  are  sufficiently  near 
the  facts  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  property 
and  products  of  our  State." 

Dr.  J.  E,.  Sparkman,  one  of  the 
very  best  informed,  and  most  tho- 
roughly scientific  of  Southern  ag- 
riculturalists, writes  to  us  that  the 


rice  crop  of  South  Carolina  will  he 
less  than  one-third  of  the  yield, 
before  the  war.  With  the  cotton 
crop,  it  is  still  worse  than  with 
the  rice.  Dr.  J.  S.  Copes,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Orleans  Academy 
of  Sciences,  estimates  the  cotton 
crop  of  1866,  at  less  than  a  million 
of  bales.  One  of  our  exchanges 
says  that  the  products  of  Jamaica 
are  about  one-fifth,  of  what  they 
were  previous  to  emancipation. — 
We  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  statistics  concerning  Jamaica,  • 
but  suppose  that  one-fiftli  is  a  high 
estimate.  In  a  material,  worldly 
point  of  view,  here  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  emancipation.  But  the 
moral  aspect  is  still  more  deplora- 
ble. The  Rev.  C.  K.  :Marshall,  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  says  that  the 
negroes  are  relapsing  into  idolatry 
and  Obeism.  And  we  know  that 
their  attendance  upon  religious 
worship  has  fallen  off  every  where. 
But  it  is  with  the  young,  that  the 
corruption  has  been  most  rapid. — 
In  the  Baltimore  Episcopal  Metho- 
dist, we  notice  a  remark  of  Lord 
Shaftsbury,  that  the  dangerous 
age  is  between  eight  and  sixteen. 
If  this  be,  generally,  a  dangerous 
period  of  life — one  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  temptation — 'tis  tenfold 
more  so  with  the  young  freedman. 
Under  the  system  of  slavery,  the 
parents  took  but  little  control  over 
their  children,  after  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  eight  or  ten, 
and  left  their  discipline  to  the 
master.  Kow  these  youngsters 
are  almost  without  any  restraining 
influence,  and  the  increase  of  wick- 
edness among  them  is  fearfully 
great.  Take  a  single  example  of 
it.  Any  citizen  will  tell  you  that 
he  hears  more  profanity  among 
this  class  in  a  single  day,  than  he 
heard  in  long  years  before  emanci- 
pation. The  organ  of  reverence  is 
largely  developed  in  the  negro, 
and  profane  swearing  used  to  be  a 
rare  thing  with  him.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly common  now  among  all  ages^ 
but  especially  so  with  the  young, 
— naturally  so  with  the  latter  be- 
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cause  under  no  wholesome  re- 
stramt.  We  cannot  look  to  the 
crazy  authors  of  this  demoraliza- 
tion for  any  help,  since  they  dis- 
card and  despise  the  Bible,  the 
only  guide  to  reformation.  But 
christian  philanthropists,  l^orth 
and  South,  should  endeavor  to  dis- 
seminate Bible  truth  among  this 
unfortunate  class.  The  reverence 
for  sacred  things,  which  the  negro 
has  in  a  stronger  degree  than  the 
white  man,  will  be  a  most  impro- 
tant  auxiliary  in  this  praise-wor- 
thy enterprise.  Believing,  as  we 
do  most  surel}^,  that  all  the  races 
of  mankind  have  a  common  origin, 
a  common  God,  and  a  common 
Saviour,  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  the  spiritual,  as 
well  as  temporal  well-being  of 
more  than  three  millions  of  our 
fellow-beings. 

Major  General  B.  F.  Butler  has 
sued  the  editor  of  the  La  Crosse 
Democrat  (Brick  Pomeroy)  for  de- 
famation of  character  and  laid  the 
damages  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween these  distinguished  indi- 
viduals is  quite  racy.  The  Gene- 
ral tells  the  editor  in  substance 
that  he  don't  care  a  sjjoon  for  the 
money,  but  he  prizes  his  reputa- 
tion dearly.  The  editor  replies 
that  he  don't  care  a  spoon  about 
the  money  or  the  General's  reputa- 
tion. He  uses  a  great  many  very  un- 
complimentary expressions,  which 
are  scarcely  suitable  to  this  Maga- 
zine. It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  say  that  it  is  reported  that 
the  General  intends  to  appropriate 
the  money  (if  the  suit  be  gained) 
to  the  relief  of  the  jSTew  Orleans 
sufferers. 

Some  of  our  Northern  exchanges 
seem  as  much  surpised  as  indig- 
nant, at  the  refusal  of  the  military 
qeroes  in  Texas  to  allow  military 
x[onors  to  be  paid  to  the  remains 
of  General  A.  S.  Johnson,  in  Gal- 
veston, Texas.  We  are  astonished 
at  the  surprise  of  our  contempora- 
ries.     Shakspeare    described    the 


stabbing  of  a  dead  hero  by  a  coun- 
terfeit one,  exactly  two  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago.  Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  strange 
thingnow?  " 'Zounds  I  am  afraid 
of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though 
he  be  dead.  How  if  he  should 
counterfeit  too,  and  rise  ?  I  am 
afraid  he  would  prove  the  better 
counterfeit.  Therefore  I'll  make 
him  sure  ;  yea,  and  I'll  swear  I 
killed  him.  Therefore,  sirrah." 
(Stabs  him.) 

Every  war  has  had  its  Falstafts, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  impartial 
history  will  recognise  the  mill- 
burner  of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  as 
the  Palstaft'  of  the  great  Civil 
Waii. 

The  Jacobin  abuse  of  our  people 
has  long  since  ceased  to  produce 
even  a  ruffle  of  temper.  It  only 
''reminds  us  of  a  little  anecdote." 
One  day,  we  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  skirmish  line,  to  make  some 
observations.  Just  as  we  reached 
it,  a  soldier  discharged  his  rifle. 
On  being  asked  at  what  he  fired, 
he  pointed  to  a  group  of  blue  coats 
a  great  way  ofi".  Observing  that 
the  man  looked  very  stupid,  and 
that  the  blue  coats  had  not  seemed 
to  observe  his  shot,  we  asked  him 
what  elevation  he  gave  his  gun. 
This  he  did  not  understand  ;  but 
when  he  was  asked  more  plainly 
at  what  figure,  he  set  the  rear 
sight  of  his  gun,  he  replied,  "I 
didn't  sot  her  at  no  liger  at  all,  I 
kinder  took  her  at  a  dead  level  "! 
His  shot  had  fallen  about  400 
yards  too  short.  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  Jacobin  artillery.  They  will 
have  to  elevate  their  tone  of 
thought,  style  of  argument,  and 
employment  of  language,  before 
they  can  hit  the  mark.  A  Georgia 
soldier,  being  asked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  what  he  thought 
of  shells,  answered  "  I  don't  like 
them  a  bit.  the  yankees  throw  them 
about  too  care?ess like."  We  don't 
like  the  random,  promiscuous,  and 
careless  style  of  Jacobin  shelling. 
But  as  "lie  down"   was  a  safe 
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order  iu  the  army,  so  now  no  bet- 
ter advice  can.  be  given  than  ' '  lie 
down  "  and  take  it  quietly.  The 
firing  is  obliged  to  stop,  when  the 
guns  become  heated  to  a  certain 
point. 

The  test  oath  proposed  by  Mr. 
tStevens  for  the  loyal  men  of  iSTorth 
Carolina  disfranchises  all  who 
cannot  swear  that  they  did  not 
aid,  abet,  or  sympathize  with 
the  rebellion  after  the  4tli  March, 
1864.  The  reason  Avhy  this  pre- 
cise date  is  selected  is  obvi- 
ous. The  reelection  and  inaugu- 
ration of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  that 
day  indicated  the  determination 
of  the  loyal  ITorth  to  prose- 
cute the  war  to  the  bitter  end. — 
All,  who  saw  the  chastisement 
coming  and  repented,  are  to  be  for- 
given. Those,  who  waited  to  get 
the  chastisement,  are  to  get  anoth- 
er of  the  same  sort.  "This  re- 
minds us  of  a  little  anecdote." — • 
And  here  we  would  say  that  we 
note  as  a  gratifying  mark  of  the 
loyalizing  and  harmonizing  pro- 
cess going  on  in  our  own  mind, 
this  growing  disposition  to  illus- 
trate great  truths  by  anecdotes. — 
The  imitation,  of  the  well-known 
example  of  an  illustrious  person- 
age, is  surely  a  proof  of  progress- 
ive loyal  t5^  ■ 

But  to  the  anecdote.  A  worthy 
clergyman  in  L.,  Virginia,  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  teach  his 
children  that  punishment  was  in- 
flicted in  order  to  repentance,  and 
that  if  the  child  repented  before 
the  chastisement,  the  end  of  pun- 
ishment had  been  attained  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  its  infliction.  On  one  occa- 
sion, little  Henry  had  used  some 
naughty  words,  and  his  father 
sent  for  him  to  his  study  to  flog 
him,  in  the  good  old  Scotch-Irish 
style.  Henry  came  into  the  study 
trembling  at  the  sight  of  the  formi- 
dable preparations  and  exclaimed, 
"  Farder,  I  done  repent  "!  "When 
did  you  repent,  mysch"?  asked 
the   clergyman.      "When   I   saw 


Sam  (the  servant)  bringing  in  the 
switch,  sir  " !  "  Ah,  my  son,  that 
was  not  the  right  kind  of  repen- 
tance. It  came  too  late.  Take  ofl 
your  coat." 

Mr.  Stevens'  penitents  are  all 
of  the  class,  to  which  poor  Henry 
belonged.  They  never  thought 
about  their  sins,  till  they  saw  the 
switch  coming,  and  then  what  piti- 
ful whines  they  set  up  !  We  ap- 
peal to  the  common  sense  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  are  these  creatures  to  be 
trusted  as  soon  as  those,  who  stood 
up  like  men  on  the  battle-field, 
took  their  flogging  like  men,  and 
cried  "enough"  in  manly  tones, 
when  beaten":* 

We  can  assure  the  Honorable 
gentleman  Avith  absolute  certainty^ 
that  the  only  disloyal  men  in  our 
own  good  old  jSTorth  State  are  the 
Southern  Jacobins,  who  are  firing 
up  the  chaldron  of  agitation  in  the 
hope  that  some  more  Provisional 
Governments  and  other  fat  scum- 
niings  may  come  to  the  surface. 

The  Benaissance  of  E'ew  Or- 
leans thinks  that  the  speech  of 
General  Beauregard  to  the  Con- 
gressional delegation,  as  quoted  in 
the  J^.  Y.  Herald,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ever  delivered  ; 
no  one,  in  the  section  where  it  was 
alleged  to  have  been  made,  knew 
any  thing  of  it ;  no  one  of  the  al- 
leged audience  knew  any  thing  of 
it  ;  and  no  recollection  of  it  was  in 
the  memory  of  the  General  him- 
self !  Truly,  a  wonderful  speech. 
When  he  delivers  another  of  the 
same  kind,  we  will  send  down  a 
special  reporter. 

When  our  little  Joe  was  just  be- 
ginning to  toddle  about  a  little 
and  to  pronounce  a  few  words,  his 
nurse  taught  him  some  saucy  ex- 
pressions, such  as  "hush  your 
mouth,"  "lem  me  lone,"  "  'have 
yourself,"  &c.  The  first  of  these 
he,  by  long  practice,  learned  to  say 
very  distinctly.  One  day,  his 
mother  was  engaged  reading  a  ve- 
ry interesting  book,  and  Joe  was 
very  desirous  to  attract  her  atten- 
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tion.  He  called  "mamma,  mam- 
ma," but  got  no  answer.  He 
pulled  her  dress,  but  got  no  look 
of  recognition.  His  infantile  rage 
was  excited  to  the  highest  point 
by  this  unwonted  neglect,  and  \:e 
screamed  at  his  mother  with  all  his 
might,  "hush  your  mouth"!  If 
the  little  teaser  had  only  said,  "be 
loyal  and  hush  your  mouth,"  he 
would  have  taught  the  same  lesson 
which  we  get  from  the  Capital  of 
the  nation  1 

The  Houston  Telegraph  tells  an 
anecdote  of  Gen.  Sam.  Houston. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  Avas  ex- 
pected to  make  a  furious  war- 
speech  to  an  excited  crowd  eager 
to  invade  Mexico,  he  gave,  on  the 
contrary,  an  agricultural  address, 
and  ended  by  advising  them  to 
"go  home  and  raise  corn"!  'Twas 
one  of  the  wisest  speeches  ever 
made  by  the  old  warrior.  In  our 
humble  way,  we  would  imitate  his 
example  and  give  the  same  whole- 
some advice.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
politics,  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  fu- 
ture of  the  negro,  it  is  idle  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  he  Avill 
work  or  will  perish,  it  is  idle  to 
inquire  who  is  to  be  Chief  Magis- 
trate, the  President  or  Congress. 
All  this  avails  nothing.  But  we 
know  that  we  can  take  off  our 
coats  and  work  ourselves,  with  or 
without  the  negro.  And  we  know, 
whoever  may  be  ruler  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  work  is  king  of  the 
world.  The  great  duty  now  is  to 
let  politics  alone,  lay  aside  foolish 
pride,  and  "raise  corn." 

When  we  lived  in  Rockbridge, 
Va.,  the  native  county  of  General 
'Houston  ,  we  heard  an  incident  of 
his  early  life.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  was  quite  a  wild  youth 
and  often  shocked  his  guardian's 
ideas  of  p  ropriety.  When  he  went 
out  west,  his  guardian  (who  was 
also  his  uncle,  we  believe)  accom- 
X)anied  him  part  of  his  journey, 
and  on  bidding  him  farewell,  said, 
"  Sam,  the  next  thing  I  expect  to 
bear  of  you,   is  either  that  you 


have  been  killed  in  some  row,  or 
that  a  worse  fate  has  befallen 
you."  "I  don't  kn,ow  what  you 
will  hear  of  me,"  replied  young 
Houston,  "but  you  will  not  see 
me  again  till  I  pass  through  Rock- 
bridge on  my  way  to  Congress." 
Tht  prediction  was  literally  fulfil- 
led, and  his  first  visit  to  Rock- 
bridge was  as  a  member  elect  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  writer  of  this  was 
quite  a  young  man,  he  went  into 
a  Hotel  in  Washington  City  and 
inquired  at  the  office  for  a  friend. 
Owing  to  a  change  of  room  or  to 
some  other  cause  not  now  remem- 
bered, the  clerk  could  give  him  no 
information  and  he  was  going 
away  disappointed,  when  a  gentle- 
man came  up  and  with  no  little 
trouble,  aided  him  in  the  search  for 
his  ft-iend.  'Twas  an  act  of  pure, 
disinterested  kindness,  and  though 
the  incident  was  trivial,  ft  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  goodness  of  heart 
of  the  obliging  gentleman.  He 
was  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  of  Tex- 
as. Many  theories  have  been 
given  for  his  remarkable  success 
in  life,  and  one  of  them  has  been 
that  he  was  an  accomplished  dema- 
gogue. But  it  is  more  charitable 
and  more  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  his  extraordinary  popularity 
was  owing  to  the  conviction  among 
the  masses,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  there  was  a  large  fund 
of  real,  genuine,  old  Rockbridge 
love  of  his  race. 

One  of  his  bitterest  enemies  told 
us  at  Corpus  Christi,  in  1845,  that 
he  had  known  the  General  to  go 
into  a  crowd  almost  ready  to  mob 
him,  and  cry  out  in  his  stentorian 
voice  that  it  was  "not  the  rule  in 
Texas  to  condemn  a  man  un- 
heard ";  and  when  the  multitude 
had  assented  to  this  proposition, 
the  old  warrior  would  make  such 
a  speech  that  indignation  would  be 
changed  into  admiration  and  the 
yells  "of  rage  into  "  hurrah  for  old 
Sam  "I 

And  now  having  strung  together 
enough  knecdotes  to  demonstrate 
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our  loyalty  beyond  all  peradven- 
ture,  or  at  least  to  prove  that  the 
loyalizing    process   is   in    a    very 


satisfactory  state  of  progression^ 
we  will  bid  our  readers  an  affee- 
tionate  adieu. 


BOOK    NOTICKS. 


iK  YiNCULis.     By  A.  M.  Keiley. 
Kew  York,  Blelock  &  Co.,  1866. 

Rich,  rare,  i"acy,  and  refreshing! 
It  is  decidedly  the  book  of  the  sea- 
son.    If  the  publishers  have  any 
thing  more  readable,  entertaining 
and  instructive,  we  wish  that  they 
would  send  it  along.     Tlic  book  is 
full  of  humor,  of  real  patlios,  and 
of  instructive  statistics.     We  hope 
that  the  philanthropists,  who  have 
been  wearing  sack-cloth  and  ashes 
for  the.  sins  of  Anderson ville,  will 
read  that  portion  of  his  book  devo- 
ted to  Elmira.     And  when   they 
have  read  tliat,  let  them  turn   t(j 
the  3d,  4tli,  and  5th  verses  of  the 
7th  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  finish 
their  reading  with  the  whole   of 
the  23d  Chapter.     It  will  do  them 
good.     Let  us  quote  for  the  benefit 
of  those,  who  so  deeply  repent  of 
Southern  sins,  t'le  following  sen- 
tence :  "  I  heard  more  oaths,  and 
far  more  vulgarity  of  speech,  from 
Federal  soldiers   during  the   five 
months   of  my  captivity,  than   I 
heard  in  Dixie  during  the  two-and- 
three-quarter  years  of  mj-  connec- 
tion with  Lee's  Arm}-  ;  and  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming,  that  the 
immorality,  of  which  there  Avere 
many  examples,  tainted  much   of 
northern  life. ' '     The  writei-  of  this 
commanded  for  six  months  a  regi- 
ment  of   1200    men,    and   passed 
among   theni  freely,  at  all  hours 
both  of  day  and  night,   and  nev- 
er  once  heard  an  oath.      He  af- 
terwards   filled    other    grades    in 
the     service,   and    remained    till 
the  close  of  hostilities,  and  yet  he 
does  most  solemnly  declare   that 
he  heard  more  profanity  in  a  single 


day  on  the  streets  of  Charlotte 
from  the  Federal  garrison,  which 
first  occupied  it,  than  during  his 
four  years  connection  with  the 
Southern  Army.  In  all  his  inter- 
course with  the  rebel  soldiers,  ho 
never  heard  but  one  indecent 
speech,  and  on  looking  round  to 
see  whence  it  came,  he  discovered 
that  the  speaker  was  a  foreigner. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Keiley 
has  brought  out  such  factsf^  The 
truth  may  be  suppressed  awhile, 
but  "  the  eternal  j^ears  of  God  are 
hers,"  and  she  will  yet  burst  her 
bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  "  the 
lying  tongue  isl)utfor  a  moment.'" 

The  triloute  of  the  author  to  the 
noble  women  of  Baltimore  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  we  thought 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  this 
book.  ■  But  our  judgment  may 
have  been  biassed,  by  the  memory 
of  thousands  of  kindnesses  to  our 
prisoners,  and  of  noble  acts  of 
benevolence  to  our  suffering  peo- 
ple.     May  Heaven  reward  them  ! 

There  is  an  individual,  named 
by  Mr.  Keiley,  the  Duke  of  Spoons, 
who  would  enjoy  the  book  hugely. 
Those  who  have  a  passion  for, 
reading  about  titled  men,  should 
"  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  di- 
gest "  Mr.  Keiley's  description 
of  the  great  Duke.  He  gives  pro- 
files, and  heads  of  other' notabili- 
ties, a  full  length  portrait  only  of 
this  nobleman. 

The  Shepherd  and  His  Flock. 
Bv  .1.  R.  MacDuft;  D.  D.  Robt. 
Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  Messrs  Carter  have  publish  - 
vd   nineteen  of  the    works  of  Dr. 
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MacDuff,  of  Scotland.  This  we 
regard,  as  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  series.  It  is  full  of  tenderness 
and  eloquence  ;  and  at  times,  we 
meet  with  passages  of  rare  power 
and  sublimity. 

We  give  the  annexed  passage, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style. 

Kings  and  despots  of  the  earth,  in  he- 
stowing  their  favours  and  pardons, 
have  done  so,  too  frequently,  witli  everj"- 
mark  of  humiliation  and  disgrace. — 
Edward  the  Third  of  England  dispensed 
pardon  at  the  gates  of  Calais,  hut  it  was 
when  the  crouching  citizens  came  with 
halters  round  their  necks — the  degrad- 
ing hadges  of  servitude ;  and  even  this 
act  of  clemency  was  extorted  by  the  in- 
tercession of  his  queen.  Another  sent 
his  pardoned  enemy  home, — but  it  was 
with  I'ayless  eyes — emptied  sockets,  the 
perpetual  memorials  of  ignominious 
defeat.  How  different  the  ways  of  God; 
— the  dealings  of  the  great  Shepherd  of 
souls  towards  the  reclaimed  wanderer 
from  His  fold !  The  history  of  these 
wanderers  may  have  been  sad  indeed. 
A  history  of  neglect,  rebellion,  way- 
wardness. We  may  expect  when  the 
Shepherd  overtakes,  to  hear  nothing 
but  words  of  upbraiding ;  harsh  tones 
of  deserved  and  merited  rebuke.  But 
no !  the  Lord  upbraideth  not.  If  we 
were  to  select  the  most  tenderly  affect- 
ing part  of  the  New  Testament  parable, 
it  would  be,  when,  in  silent  love,  He 
lays  the  lost  sheep  on  His  shoulders  re- 
joicing. The  past — with  all  its  forget- 
fulness,  and  disobedience,  and  ingrati- 
tude, seems  to  be  obliterated.  The 
.Shepherd  is  so  immersed  in  His  own 
joy  in  the  rescue,  that  He  has  no  leisure 
to  think  of  Its  waywardness.  Days, 
and  weeks,  and  years  may  have  been 
spent  in  weary  pursuit  after  the  ei-ring 
sinner,  but  all  the  distance,  and  fatigue, 
and  difficulties  of  the  journey  seem  for- 
gotten in  the  moment  of  ecstasy,  when 
the  wanderer  is  clasped  in  IJis  arms, 
and  when  the  Shepherd  rejoicing,  ex- 
claims, "  This  my  sheep  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  again ;  it  was  lost  and  is  found." 

The  Word.  The  Old  Picture 
Bible.  Eobert  Carter  &  Bros. 
XewYork,  1866. 

These  are  really  charming  and 
instructive  books  for  children. — 
They  are  handsomely  and  abun- 
dantly illustrated  and  got  up  in 
the  best  style  of  a  House,  that  al- 
ways does  substantial  as  well  as 
beautiful  work.  The  first  of  these 
books  is  well  adapted  to  advanced 
classes  in  Sabbath  Schools.  Both 
are  full  of  Bible  truth,  and  re- 
markably free  from  the  new  theo- 
ries of  modern  reform  and  schemes 


ofiAvicked  philanthropy.  It  is  a 
most  gratifying  thing  to  find  a  re- 
ligious book  recognise  the  Bible, 
as  the  fountain  of  all  truth  and  of 
all  good.  We  will  never  despair 
of  the  world  so  long  as  this  recog- 
nition shall  last.  We  see  it  stated 
in  the  Day  Booh  that  one  of  the 
Jacobin  preachers  took  the  Bible 
as  the  theme  of  his  Sunday's  dis- 
course, and  that  another  had  left 
off  his  week's  work  of  novel  writ- 
ing, to  take  a  text  in  the  Bible,  on 
Sabbath  morning.  Though  we  do 
not  know  in  the  former  case, 
whether  Shakspeare  might  not 
have  been  just  as  suitable  a  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  the  latter,  whether 
there  was  any  connecti6n  between 
text  and  sermon.  Still  'tis  pleas- 
ant to  learn  that  these  reverend 
gentlemen  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  Bible. 

Southern  Fourth  Reader. 
Southern  Pictorial  Primer, 
Yenable's   First  Lessons   in 
Lumbers.      Southern    Univer- 
sity Series.     Richardson  &  Co., 
New  York. 

These  three  books  are  superbly 
printed,  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  of  high  literary  merit.  They 
can  be  had  either  of  the  publish- 
ers, or  of  our  old  friends  E.  J. 
Hale  &  Sons,  496  Broadway. 

Mr.  Hale  was  burnt  out  and 
ruined  in  his  old  age  by  Sherman's 
Army.  With  his  wonted  energy, 
he  is  beginning  life  anew,  and  has 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Gotham.  We  wish  him 
great  success. 

ISTicoDEMUs    With   Jesus.     B}^ 
Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otts,  of  Alabama. 
Jas.  S.  Claxton,  Philadelphia. 
This  little  volume  is  full  of  gos- 
pel truth,  of  earnest  warning,  of 
emphatic  rebuke,  andof  kindly  in- 
vitation.    It   treats   of  the    most 
solemn    and    momentous   subject 
ever  presented  to  the  mind  of  man. 
May    its    important    lessons    be 
heeded,  and  its  weighty  admoni- 
tions be  felt. 


MECKLENBURG  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
Hev.  A.  G.  STACY,  A.  M.  Principal. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  known  as  the  N.  C.  Military  In- 
stitute, in  the  City  of  Charlotte,  having  been  secured  for  a  term 
of  3^ears  for  the  purposes  of  a  Female  College,  the  Institution 
will  be  opened,  January  29th,  1867. 

The  first  school  year  will  be  of  irregular  duration.  It  will 
eomprise  one  long  Session — January  29th  to  July  29th.  There 
will  be  two  terms. 

Board,  with  lights,  and  Tuition  in  Eegular  Course,  per  term 

of  thirteen  weeks,  payable  in  U.  S.  Currency  in  advance,  S76  50 
Extras,  at  fair  rates. 

The  grounds,  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  acres,  are  delight- 
fully shaded  with  native  oaks,  and  the  magnificent  college  edifice 
will  be  refitted  and  furnished  with  especial  reference  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  young  ladies. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  College  a  j^il^t  ^laS0  ImstitUtion 
in  all  the  Departments — Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  etc.,  together  with  the  Regular  Course. 
For  circular,  address 

.A..  Gr.  ST.A.O"5r, 
January,  1867.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Concord  Female  College, 

111  the  N.  C.  Presbyterian  of  Septemloer  26th,  an  article  was  published  over  the 
signature  of  "Amicus."  I  invite  attention  to  an  extract  froni  that  article.  "If 
wholesome  discipline,  devotion  to  the  caiise  of  education,  skill  and  experience 
in  teaching  will  secure  success,  then  the  Faculty  of  this  Female  College  have  all 
the  elements  of  success.  There  is  no  institution  where  the  mental  culture,  the 
health,  the  morals,  and  the  m.anners  of  the  pupils  are  more  looked  after  and 
cared  for." 

The  next  Session  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1867.  Each 
boarder  will  find  her  own  lights  and  towels,  and  also  a  pair  of  sheets  and  pillow 
cases.  The  entire  expense  of  Tuition  and  Board,  including  M^ashing,  for  a  Ses- 
sion of  Twenty  Weeks,  will  be  from  $115  to  $125,  currency.  Ten  dollars  will  be 
deducted  when  full  settlements  are  made  in  advance.  Extra  charges  will  be 
made  for  Music,  French,  Latin  and  Bx-awing.  Advance  payments  will  be  ex- 
pected, yet  the  greatest  possible  indulgence  will  be  given  our  patrons.  A  large 
patronage  is  needed,  desired  and  expected. 

Address,  J.  M.  M.  CALDWELL, 

January,  1867.       6  StatesviUe,  N.  C. 


CHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
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A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  delightfully  situated 
in  a  retired  and  pleasant  portion  of  the  City  of  Charlotte,  IN".  C. 


Officers  and  Instiaictors.  i 

Kev.  E.  BURWELL,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy and  Mathematics. 

JOHW  B.  BURWELL,  A.  M.,  Cheniisti-y,  Katural  Philosophy  and  Ancient 

Languages. 

Prof.  A.  BAUMAWIf ,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Prof.  "WM.  BENZIGEB,  (Graduate  Geneva  College,  Switzerland,)  Drawmg, 

Painting,  and  Modern  Languages- 
Mrs.  M.  A.  BUR'WEIjIj,  English   Branches,  and  Superintendent  of   Social 

Duties. 

Miss  H.  EMMOJNTS,  English  Branches. 

Miss  MARY  BATTE,  English  Branches. 

Miss  MARY  PE  N"ICK,  Music  on  Piano  and  Guitar. 
The  tSession  consists  of  two  terms  of  tiuenty  weeks  each,  the  one  coinmencing  the  M  of 

Octobei-,  and  the  other  the  I6t7i  of  February.    For  further  particulars,  address 

Rev.  K.  BUR^VELL  &  SON, 

CHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 


COLLINS  &  M'LEESTER'S 

NORTH    AMP]RICAN 

Type,  Stereotype,  &  Electrotype  Foundry, 

And  Printers'  Furnishing  Warehouse, 
No.    705    Jayne   Street,    Philadelphia. 

TYPE  WARRANTED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IVIADE. 

Old  Type  taken  in  excha-nge  for  new  ai  1.5  cents  per  ponyid,  if  delivered  free  of  charge. 

AGENTS    FOR 

Iloe's,  Adam.s',  Taylor's,  Gordon's,  Degener's,  and  Wells'  Presses. 


The  Tt/pe  an  tchkh  "The  Land  we  Love"  ?'.s  printed.,  is  from 
Collins  ifc  irLeester^s  Foundry. 


THE  LAND  WE  LOVE. 


NO.  YI. 


APRIL,  186T. 
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GEN.   BEAUREGARD   ON   THE  SITUATION  AT  FaCHMOND,  3IAY,  1864, 


Hd.  Qr's.  Dep't.  N.  C.aiid  S.  Ya., 
Drury's  Bluff,  Maj'  14th,  186+. 

General  Braxton  Bragg, 

Commanding  General. 

General  : — Considering  the  vi- 
tal importance  of  the  issue  in- 
volved and  resting  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  suggested  to  you 
this  morning,  I  have  deemed  it 
desirable  and  appropriate,  that  its 
substance  should  be  brietiy  com- 
municated in  writing  as  follows  : 

General  Lee's  army  at  Guinea 
Station  and  my  command  at  this 
place  are  on  nearly  a  right 
line  passing  through  Richmond, 
Grant's  army  being  on  the  left 
flank  and  Butler's  on  the  right ; 
our  lines  are  thus  interior. 

Butler's  aim  is  unquestionably 
to  invest  and  turn  Drury's  Bluff, 
threatening  and  holding  the  Pe- 
tersburg and  Danville  RailRoads, 
opening  the  obstructions  in  the 
river  at  Fort  Drury  for  the  pas- 
sage of  war  vessels,  necessitating 
then  the  retreat  of  General  Lee  to 
the  lines  about  Richmond.  With 
the  railroads  held  by  the  enemy, 
Grant  m  front  and  Butler  in  rear 
of  the  works  around  Richmond, 
the  capital  would  be  practically 
invested  and  the  issue  may  well  be 
dreaded. 

The  plan  suggested  is,  that 
<3reneral  Lee  should  fall  back  to 
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the  defensive  lines  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  even  to  the  intermediate 
lines  of  Richmond,  sending  tempo- 
rarily to  this  place  15,000  men  of 
his  troops  ;  immediately  upon  that 
accession  to  my  present  force,  I 
would  take  the  oflfensive  and  attack 
Butler  vigorously.  Such  a  move 
properly  made  would  throw  me 
directly  upon  Butler's  communi- 
cations, and  (as  he  now  stands)  on 
his  right  flank,  Avell  towards  the 
rear  ;  General  Whiting  should  also 
move  simultaneously.  Butler 
must  then  be  necessarily  crushed 
or  captured  and  all  the  stores  of 
that  army  would  fall  in  our  hands ; 
an  amount  probably  that  would 
make  an  interruption  in  our  com- 
munications, for  a  period  of  a  few 
days,  a  matter  of  no  serious  in- 
convenience. 

The  proposed  attack  should  be 
accomplished  in  two  days,  at 
furthest,  after  receiving  my  re-in- 
forcements :  This  done,  I  would 
moA^e  with  10,000  more  men  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Lee  than  I 
received  from  him,  and  Grant's  fate 
would  not  long  remain  doubtful. 

The  destruction  of  Grant's  for- 
ces would  open  the  way  for  the  re- 
covery of  most  of  our  lost  territo- 
ry, as  already  submitted  to  you  in 
general  terms.     Respectfully,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  T.  Beaitgegard. 

26 
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Gen.  Beauregard  on  the  Situation. 


[April, 


JSfote.  General  Bragg  (then  act- 
ing General  in  Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Confederacy)  refused  (al- 
though approving  it)  to  act  on  this 
plan  of  ojierations — because  he  did 
not  feel  authorized  to  withdraw, 
even  temporarily,  troops  from 
General  Lee  without  the  approval 
of  the  President,  who,  being  ap- 
prised of  that  plan,  came  an  hour 
afterward,  purposely  to  Drury's 
Bluff,  to  discuss  its  merits  with 
me.  After  a  discussion  of  about 
two  hours,  he  concluded  that  Grcn- 
eral  Lee  could  not  spare,  for  4S  or 
even  24  hours,  the  troops  I  need- 
ed— but  that  5000  men  of  those 
about  Richmond  under  MaJ.  Gen. 
Ransom  would  join  me  that  day 
or  the  next,  thus  increasing  my 
forces  at  Drury's  Bluff  to  about 
15,000  men  against  about  30,000 
of  the  enemy,  in  position,  under 
General  Butler,  who  had  been  par- 
tially successful  in  his  attack  of 
the  preceeding  day. 

My  troops  never  having  fought 
together  before,  and  only  two  or 
three  brigades  of  them  having  ever 
served  under  my  orders — could 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  move 
with  that  precision  and  steadiness 
so  necessary  to  success.  They 
fought  well  and  bravely,  as  usual, 
but  the  result  was  not  as  brilliant 
as  would  have  been  the  case,  if 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  move 
and  fight  together  under  known 
and  experienced  commanders. 


(Signed) 


G.  T.  Beaurugard. 


H'D.  Qrs.  Dep't  X.  C,  and  S.  Va. 
Drury's  Bluff,  May  15th,  18G4. 

To  lais  Excellency  President  Davis, 
liiclimond,  Va. 

Sir  : — Upon  further  inquiry,  as 
to   the  shortest  and  safest  route. 


via  jSTe why's  bridge,  by  which  Maj. 
General  Whiting  could  travel  with 
his  small  force  to  this  point,  it 
Avas  found  he  would  require  two 
days  to  reach  here,  the  distance 
being  at  least  34  miles,  with  roads 
in  a  bad  condition  owing  to  the 
prevailing  rains.  In  a  telegram 
of  this  morning,  he  expresses  his 
fears  of  an  immediate  attack  upon 
him  by' the  enemy. 

At  the  same  time,  Capt.  David- 
son of  the  Navy  informs  me  that 
a  large  fleet  of  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports of  the  enemy  are  about  four 
miles  below  Chaffin's  Bluff,  proba- 
bly to  re-inforce  Butler  and  make 
a  combined  attack  by  land  and 
water. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
is  diligently  employed  in  erecting 
batteries  and  rifle-pits  around  this 
place,  further  delay  might  be  fatal 
to  success  and  I  have  determined 
to  attack  him  at  daybreak  to-mor- 
row morning,  with  the  forces  at 
present  available  here,  increased 
by  Barton's  brigade  as  authorized 
by  you. 

I  have  ordered  Major  General 
Whiting  to  cooperate  with  all  his 
forces,  by  attacking  the  enemy  in 
rear  from  Swift  creek.  A  copy  of 
my  instructions  to  him  and  of  my 
order  of  battle  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  War 
Department. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
services  of  Major  General  Ran- 
som, to  command  one  of  the  divis- 
ions of  this  army.  I  hope  under 
the  protection  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, that  our  efforts,  to-morrow, 
wijl  be  successful.  I  remain,  very 
respectfully  your  obed't  serv't. 

(Signed)  G.  T.  Beaur?:gard. 


Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  All  the  Avays  of  a  man  are  clean 
except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  in  his  own  eyes  ;  but  the  Lord 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.       weigheth  the  spirits. 


1867.  J 


Hon.  Artlmr  P.  Hayne. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  P.  HAYNE. 


A  EEMARKABLE  COINOIDBNCE. 


The  least  attentive  student  of 
American  Histor}^,  cannot  fail  to 
recollect,  that  amongst  the  long- 
list  of  statesmen  and  patriots,  who 
have  illustrated  the  history,  and 
given  eclat  to  the  character  of 
South  Carolina,  fc  ,i  have  been 
more  illustrious,  than  the  Hayne 
family.  The  tragic  fate  of  one  of 
them  near  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tionar}''  war,  even  yet  excites  a 
mournful  interest  for  his  untimel}- 
execution;  and  his  martyrdom, 
has  consigned  to  infamy,  the  name 
of  his  brutal  executioner. 

In  more  modern  times,  another 
member  of  the  same  family,  has  in 
civil  and  political  life,  acquired  a 
fame  and  character,  not  less  bril- 
liaiit  and  distinguished.  Allusion 
is  here  had  to  Robert  Y.  Hayne — 
who,  as  a  Senator-  from  South 
Carolina  during  the  Tariff  excite- 
ment of  that  period,  met  and  van- 
quished in  the  TJ.  S.  Senate,  the 
giant  Webster,  and  other  advo- 
cates of  the  protective  policy;  and 
as  G-overnor  of  his  State  during 
the  Nullification  conflict,  gallant- 
ly unfurled  the  Palmetto  ban- 
ner to  the  breeze  and  issued  his 
Proclamation,  asserting  the  sov- 
relgntj'  and  independence  of  South 
Carolina. 

Scarcely  less  distinguished  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  both  in 
a  military  and  political  capacity, 
was  his  brother,  whose  name  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  brief  no- 
tice. Colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne. — 
He  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
Charleston.  He,  early  in  life,  ex- 
hibited talents  and  capacity  deci- 
dedly military.  His  face,  his 
mien,  his  features,  his  voice,  his 
idiosyncracies  even,  were  all  essen- 
tially martial.  He  was  not  brave 
only — he  Avas  enterprising,  adven- 
turous, heroic.     Had  he  been  in 


Prance  at  the  time  of  ^the  Revolu- 
tion, he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  Marshals  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon. Pie  was  "born  to  com- 
mand." Nor  did  he  disappoint 
the  auguries  of  his  birth.  Not  to 
mention  other  and  earlier  martial 
achievements,  he  was,  in  1814,  at- 
tached to  the  command  of  General 
Jackson  in  the  defence  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  of  New  Orleans.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  aids  of  that  great 
chieftain,  and  was  X)resent  with 
him  on  the  night  of  December  22d, 
striking  at,  and  repulsing  almost 
the  entire  British  forces  while  dis- 
embarking from  their  shipping 
and  attemx^tiug  to  invade  the 
main-land.  The  enemy  were  driv- 
en back.  This  prompt  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  inconsiderable 
forces,  which  had  yet  reached 
Jackson's  standard,  impressed 
Lord  Packenham  afterwards  with 
extreme  caution — taught  him  to 
respect  the  American  command- 
er— gave  two  weeks  more  time  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Tennessee  troojis 
under  General  Carroll,  and  thus 
really  secured  the  remarkable  vic- 
tory on  the  8th  January,  1815. 

Having  assisted  in  this  night  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Hayne, 
Jackson's  Adjutant  General,  had 
fuller  opportunity  to  drill  the  mili- 
tia, who  were  now  daily  arriving 
at  New  Orleans,  and  preparing 
for  its  defence.  The  American 
army  was  far  inferior  in  numbers 
and  in  discipline  to  the  British. — 
But  the  former  had  rifles  in  their 
hands — they  had  too  the  spirit  to 
use  them.  The  plains  of  Chal- 
mette  were  at  once  occupied,  as 
the  theatre  of  the  coming  contlict. 
They  soon  became  immortal. — 
Marigny's  house  and  garden 
were  the  heiid  quarters  of  the 
American   commander-in-chief. — 
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Hon.  Arthur  P.  Haijnc. 


[April, 


Jackson  stood  upon  the  veranda, 
glass  \i\  hand  and  overlooked  the 
battle-field.  The  enemy's  artille- 
ry shattered  several  of  its  columns. 
He  kept  his  position  unmoved  and 
defiant,  giving  his  orders  through 
fais  aids-de-camp  to  the  long  line 
of  batalions  before  him.  The  ene- 
my was  signally  repulsed  and 
Jia^tily  retreated.  Jackson's  vigi- 
lauce  was  equal  to  his  courage. — 
It  was  never  at  fault.  His  posi- 
tion commanded  the  view  of  his 
extreme  left  resting  upon,  or  rather 
reiiching  to,  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 
His  eye  detected  the  approach  of 
what  remained  of  the  British  ar- 
my, evidently  attempting  to  turn 
his  left  through  the  swamp.  His 
plan  was  laid  at  once.  He  left 
the  veranda — mounted  his  horse — 
called  Colonel  Hayne  to  his  side 
and  ordered  him  to  go  rapidly  to 
General  Coffee,  ''  tell  him  to  repair 
afc  once  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
where  he  will  find  me.  By  the 
^iternal  God  !  Ave  will  leave  our 
•bones  there  or  will  keep  the  enemy 
from  turning  my  left."  Hayne 
obeyed  this  order  punctually  and 
promptly.  In  all  the  pictures  of 
this  great  battle,  Hayne  is  seen 
with  Coflee  and  his  Tennessee 
dragoons  galloping  to  the  point 
indicated  "by  their  daring  com- 
mander. The  issue  is  well  knov/n 
and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

By  his  courage  and  conduct  in 
this  memorable  battle  and  victory, 
CJolonel  Hayne  secured  the  conti- 
•detice  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
engaged  in  them.  General  Jack- 
son esteemed  him  highly — assign- 
led  him  to  farther  duties  in  Florida 
affid  elsewhere  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
swid  became  his  warm  friend  and 
patron.  This  cordiality  was  re- 
ciprocated by  Colonel  Hayne,  who 
acver  allowed  .Jackson  to  be  ma- 
ligned, traduced,  or  misrepresent- 
ed in  his  presence. 

Colonel  H.  afterwards  represent- 
ed St.  Michael's  and  St.  Philip's 
1'ari.shcs,  in  the  S.  C.  Legislature. 
While  there,  he  was  active  in  the 
SJjpport  of  his  old  commander,  as 


President  of  the  United  States. — 
During  his  administration,  Colonel 
H.  was  appointed  Minister  to  iS'a- 
ples,  and  acquitted  himself  well. 
Some  time  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  made  Sena- 
tor in  Congress — a  position  pre- 
viously held  by  his  deceased  broth- 
er, Governor  Hayne. 

When,  in  1861,  the  fight  took 
place  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
Colonel  Hayne  true  to  the  motto 
of  his  State,  "  (inimls  opihusqite 
jjarati,''''  and  animated  Avith  the 
true  Palmetto  spirit  took  the  side 
of  his  native  Carolina.  "When  the 
city  itself  Avas  threatened,  though 
very  feeble  and  old — perhaps  an  oc- 
togenarian— he  mounted  his  horse 
as  of  old,  rode  through  the  streets 
urging  all  the  citizens  to  repair  to 
the  Avharf,  and  meet  the  invaders 
at  the  Avater's  edge. 

Colonel  H.  Avas  a  devout  Avor- 
shipper  in  St.  Michael's,  and  when 
he  Avas  able  to  attend  Avas  sel- 
dom absent  from  his  peAv.  He 
Avas  a  gentleman  of  the  olden  time 
and  of  the  olden  school,  dignified, 
urbane,  hospitable,  chiA'alric  and 
honorable,  proud  of  his  family — 
his  State — his  principles  and  his 
character.  In  many  of  his  traits, 
he  A'ery  much  resembled  General 
Jackson  himself  Indeed  in  his 
admiration  of  that  great  man — 
that  true  patriot — that  heroic 
chieftain,  he  Avas  always  enthu- 
siastic— always  ardent — always 
sincere.  And  it  is  not  strange 
that  as  Jefferson  and  Adams  died 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  the  anni- 
A'ersary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, they  had  both  been  so 
actiA'c  in  making  the  natal  day  of 
their  country — that  Colonel  Hayne 
too  should  fifty-two  years  after  the 
victory  of  Xew  Orleans — the  8th 
of  January,  1S(J7 — bid  adieu  to 
time — to  earth — to  country — and 
to  all  below.  The  coincidence  is 
at  least  remarkable.  That  day 
had  been  often  celebrated  publicly 
in  Charleston.  Its  return  had  of- 
ten excited  the  admiration  and  re- 
kindled the  enthusiasm  and  stimu- 
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lated  the  pride  of  his  earlier  years,  ed  to  his  fathers  and  taken  Ii©m® 
Enfeebled  by  age  and  its  infirmi-   to  Heaven. 

ties,  his  enthusiasm  may  have  be-  i ,  Bone  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat.  1 1 5*- 
come  an  ecstasy,  and  in  this  frame  de  fausto  laturus  granclia  meritorraaa 
of  mind  he  may  have  been  gather-   prcmia. 
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"  Twelve  years  ago  to-day  ; — how  short  it  seems  ! 
And  but  that  you  have  calendared  the  time 
Beyond  disproof,  I  should  affirm  it  less 
By  half  a  dozen,  since  that  English  June 
Gave  me  my  English  Ethel  as  my  wife. 
Do  you  remember  how  we  wrangled,  strove,. 
Grew  angry,  and  made  up  a  score  of  times, 
Ere  we  could  fix  the  memorable  day — 
The  golden  pivot  upon  which  should  turn 
Our  whole  broad  future"? 

"Ah, — so  like  a  man. . 
To  ask  if  I  remember  !     "Women's  hearts 
Are  not  such  waxen  tablets  as  you  fain  : 
Love's  stylus  has,  for  her,  a  diamond  point :, 
And  smoothe  the  plastic  surface  as  she  may,, 
It  cuts  into  the  ivory  beneath. 
And  leaves  its  sharp,  incisive  characters 
Engraven  there  forever.     Wiser  man 
Gives  Love  a  reed  to  write  with  ;  there's  the  difference^ 

"My  inconclusive,  sweet  philosopher  ! 
Was  it  a  reed  I  wrote  with,  when  I  marked 
Down  in  my  book  of  life,  that  tenth  of  June  ?" 

"Kay, — for  the  nonce,  I  lent  my  diamond  point ; 

Or  rather,  I  insist  it  was  a  reed. 

But  that  the  tablet  was  a  woman's  heart. 

Once  cut  your  nan:i^e  upon  a  sapling's  bark, 

And  all  the  sweeping  years  of  storm  and  shine, 

Will  only  greaten  it,  until  the  scar 

Becomes  exaggerate  in  its  deepening  growth  : 

'Tis  so  with  us " 

"  I  do  believe  it,  sweet !" 
But  memory  cannot  hold  a  mirror  up 
More  crystal  clear  to  you, — reflecting  back 
The  precious  nothings  of  that  bridal  morn, — 
Than  now  she  does  for  me.     I  seemed  to  breathe 
An  air  so  rarified,  that  every  sense 
Was  quickened  ;  and  how  well  I  can  recall 
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A  lark's  song,  dropping  from  a  higher  height 

Than  I  had  ever  heard  it :  overmuch 

The  hawthorn  blooms  oppressed  me  ;  and  I  saw 

The  bridal  favors  at  your  horses'  ears, 

A  long  half  mile  off '' 

"  If  it  comes  to  that, 
I  saw  you  earlier^watched  you  take  the  rose, 
And  then  dismount  at  Thorncliff  church,  and  knew 
The  very  moment  when  your  eye  first  caught 
Sight  of  our  carriages  : — you  paused  to  twine 
The  hedge-rose  in  your  button-hole." 

"I  did! 
— The  one  the  beadle's  child  had  offered  me, 
With  such  'a  fair  good  morrow' — that  I  thought 
The  omen  fortunate,  and  so  — " 

' '  You  gave 
It  me  before  your  greeting,  I  remember  :  * 

Prest  'twixt  our  wedding-cards,  I  have  it  yet. 
To  show  to  Madge,  when  she  is  old  enough — 
Sweet  baby-Madge — my  unblown  English  rose  !" 

"And  I —  you  know  the  box  of  sandal-wood. 
That  holds  my  dear,  dead  mother's  tress  of  hair, 
And  other  j^recious  things  : — this  golden  kej' 
Here  on  my  chain  unlocks  it : — Well, — beneath 
Those  packages  of  lavender 'd  letters,  tied 
With  ribbon,  fresh  no  longer, — labeled  each, 
— '■To  he  destroyed  unready  in  case  of  death ''^ — 
I  hide  with  jealous  care,  a  torn,  white  glove. 
You  may  forget,  that  as  we  stood  together. 
Within  the  quaint  stone  jDorch,  one  moment  ere 
We  walked  the  aisle  in  arm, — you  strove  to  draw 
Your  glove  with  tremulous  fingers  on  your  hand, 
And  rent  it  piteously  :  a  pretty  passion 
•It  was  to  watch." 

'•  Oh,  aye, — I  sec  it  all ! 
You,  looking  down  from  your  supernal  calm, 
On  the  poor  hooded  falcon  at  your  Avrist, 
Tor  whom  the  gyves  were  ready  !" 

"  Mock  on  so  ! 
I  love  to  feel  the  flutter  of  your  wings 
Under  my  hand, — full  conscious  all  the  while, 
That  did  I  spread  it  Avidc,  and  bid  you  fly, 
I  could  not  shake  you  from  your  chosen  perch. 
Say  that  3^ou  would  not,  for  the  Avorkl,  be  free  ; — 
Say  that  you  would  not  leave  this  Southern  home, 
Recross  the  Atlantic — blot  these  dozen  years, 
And  stand  in  your  unclaimed  and  girlish  grace, 
A  maiden,  in  the  Thornclilf  porch  again." 

"No — no  ! — These  years  have  dowered  me  Avith  all 
The  rich  experiences  of  blessedness. 
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That  round  full  Avomanliood.     And  resting  thus, 
Islanded  by  these  arms,  I'm  proud  to  feel 
I  had  so  much  to  give — home,  countr}-,  friends, 
And  I,  ungrudging,  gave  them  all  for — this. 
Yet  youth  is  sweet  ; — I  was  but  twenty  then — " 

"ISTot  half  so  sweet,  nor  tithe  so  beautiful 
As  this  matured,  consummate  thirty-two  ! 
ISTo  girl-like  crudities  to  set  the  teeth 
On  edge,  upon  occasion  ;  no  light  airs 
Of  pretty  vacillation,  easy  borne 
■    In  patient  faith,  by  lovers,  which  become 
Siroccos  unto  husbands  :  no  false  views 
Of  life  and  all  its  serious  loveliness  : 
But  something  better  far  an  hundred  fold  : 
The  golden  summer  with  the  heart  of  spring — 
The  fruit  inclusive  of  the  fragrant  llower — 
The  beaming  noon-tide,  fresh  with  morning  dews  I 

But  see  !     The  last  pale  fleck  of  amethyst 

Dies  from  our  mountain  peak  :  and  now,  ere  Madge 

Comes  clamoring  for  her  nightly  cradle-h3ann, 

Or  Harry  with  his  puzzling  paradigm, 

Begs  me  to  help  him  with  amo-amare — • 

Bun  these  dear  lingers  o'er  the  ivory  keys. 

And  sing  the  song  I  taught  you  yesterday." 

"Fill  the  jewel-crusted  beaker  I 

From  the  first-ripe  vine. 
Gather  grai:)es,  ambrosia-fruited,         \ 

And  express  their  wine.  ♦ 

Honey 'd,  lucent,  amber-tinted  ; 

Could  old  Massic  shine 
With  a  foam  whose  beaded  opals 

Sunnier  lights  enshrine  ? 

"When  did  laughing,  gay  Bacchante  * 

Fuller  clusters  twine 
Round  the  edges  of  a  chalice  ? 

Tet  these  lips  of  mine — 

Sometimes  crave  a  racier  vintage — 

Sometimes  dare  to  pine 
For  that  wondrous,  witching  essence. 

Rare  and  fair  and  fine  ; 

>  Fraught  with  immemorial  richness, 
Like  a  royal  line. 
Such  as  ripening  years  can  give  it. 
Through  their  lona;  decline. . 
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Hence  then, — young  love's  jewel'd  beaker, 

With  its  fresh-prest  wine  ! 
Keep  it  till  it  gather  clearness — 

Till  the  lees  refine  : 

Till  each  tinge  of  harshness  mellows — 

Till  all  sweets  combine 
To  prepare  my  heart  a  potion 

That  shall  be  divine." 


MARGARET   J.   TUESTON. 


PERFECT   THROUGH   SUFFERING. 


BY  FANNY  DOWNING. 


CHAPTER  III. 


PAIRED— NOT    MATCHED. 

So  Camillc  went  on  her  way  ; 
building  an  altar  in  her  heart  for 
the  unseen  Loui ;  and  then  placing 
upon  it  his  image  as  painted  by 
her  girlish  fancy,  she  fell  down  and 
worshipped  it  witla  the  fervor  of  a 
Grecian  priestess  prostrating  her- 
self before  the  shrine  of  the  Delphic 
Apollo. 

While  descanting  upon  the  mani- 
fold perfections  of  her  nephew, 
Mademoiselle  had  not  failed  to  di- 
late with  great  emphasis  upon  one 
trait  of  such  strength  and  fixedness 
as  to  color  to  some  extent,  his 
whole  life.  This  was  a  distrust  of 
woman,  and  an  utter  disbelief  in 
her  capacity  for  loving  with  real 
devotion  and  endurance. 

Loui  judged  the  sex  by  the  light- 
headed,' empty-hearted  specimens, 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated 
in  the  fashionable  and  highly  arti- 
ficial circles  of  society,  in  which  his 
Paris  life  had  been  passed  ;  pursu- 
ing his  investigations  by  means 
of  such  facilities  for  arriving  at 
a  proper  knowledge  of  womanly 
character,  as  were  afforded  by  the 
Couliases  of  the  Opera  or  the  Green- 
room of  La  Mabille. 


From  these  infallible  premises, 
he  deduced  the  conviction  that 
woman  as  depicted  by  poets,  had 
no  existence  outside  their  enthu- 
siastic imaginations,  which  paint- 
ed her  not  as  she  is,  but  as  she 
should  be  ! 

Joined  to  this  belief,  so  his 
aunt  averred,  was  an  intense  de- 
sire to  prove  himself  mistaken  and 
to  become  the  fortunate  finder  of 
the  treasure,  the  very  possibility  of 
whose  existence,  he  derided.  In 
which  event,  he  was  prepared  to 
pour  upon  her  an  amount  of  devo- 
tion as  full  and  perfect,  as  it  is  in 
man's  nature  to  bestow. 

Camille  quickly  comprehended 
the  case,  and  considered  the  pos- 
session of  an  opinion  so  unfavora- 
ble to  her  sex,  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  lofty  intellect  and  su- 
perior acquirements  of  her  hero, 
Avondering  in  her  simplicity,  if 
earth  really  could  contain  a  wo- 
man sufficiently  good  and  beauti- 
ful to  be  the  recipient  of  such  a 
treasure,  as  the  love  of  her  magnifi- 
cent cousin.  This  wonder  deepen- 
ed, when  the  cousin  in  question 
suddenly  presented  himself  at 
Belle  Esperance  and  more-  than 
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realized  even  her  exalted  ideal, 
while  any  doubt  as  to  the  exis- 
tence of  one  sufficiently  worthy  to 
be  honored  with  his  love,  was  lost 
in  a  conviction  that  such  was  an 
impossibility. 

Her  amazement  may  be  conceiv- 
ed, when  a  few  days  after  his  arri- 
val, during  which  time  Loui  had 
ignored  her  existence,  as  complete- 
ly as  was  consonant  with  his  high- 
ly refined  manners,  Mademoiselle 
communicated  the  astounding  fact 
that  the  express  purpose  of  her 
nephew's  visit  was  to  solicit  Ca- 
naille to  become  his  wife,  which  he 
did  through  her  medium. 

The  girl's  surprise  was  so  great 
that  it  deprived  her,  at  first,  of  all 
power  to  take  in  the  reality  of 
what  was  presented  to  her  ear. 

As  soon  as  she  regained  her 
faculties,  she  burst  into  a  passion- 
ate declaration  of  her  own  unwor- 
thiness,  and  the  utter  impossibili- 
ty of  her  cousin  being  able  to  find 
in  her  anything  to  inspire  love. 

"I  am  ugly,"  she  pleaded,  "and 
so  ignorant.  How  can  he  love 
me  ! — and  be  does  not  know  me — 
he  has  seen  me  only  three  days." 

"Love,  little  one,"  said  Made- 
moiselle sententiously,  "is  a  feel- 
ing not  necessarily  dependent  upon 
months,  or  years  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintance !  Instances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  one  has  learned  to 
love  another  simply  from  repre- 
sentations made  by  a  third  party," 
and  she  looked  full  in  the  face  of 
the  young  girl,  who  flushed  crim- 
son with  detected  guilt. 

"  My  nephew  "  continued  the 
old  lady  loftily,  "is  proud — he  is 
reticent,  and  he  will  not  stoop  to 
convince  a  woman  of  his  love. — 
Having  once  signified  his  desire  to 
make  you  his  wife,  he  will  do  no 
more  than  allow  you  to  draw  the 
conclusion  such  desire  implies. — 
"  Besides,  little  one,"  she  contin- 
ued, relapsing  into  her  ordinary 
brisk  cheeriness  of  manner,  "  why 
is  it  so  wonderful  that  Loui  should 
love  thee  ?  Thou  art  a  quiet  little 
body  and  wilt  well  perform    the 


duties  of  his  wife — and  then  thou 
art  a  La  Fronde !  As  to  his 
not  knowing  thee,  remember  that 
I  have  corresponded  with  him 
most  freely,  and  as  I  talked  of 
him  to  thee,  so  have  I  written 
of  thee  to  him.  Cease  thy  scru- 
ples and  let  me  say  to  thy  cous- 
in, that  in  thee  he  beholds  his  will- 
ing wife.  What  !  silent  still  V 
Then  I  take  that  silence  as  con- 
sent. Go  now,  the  aftair  is  a 
thing  settled  !" 

"Settled"  it  certainly  was  so 
far  as  Camille  was  concerned,  and 
she  became  little  more  than  an 
automaton  in  the  hands  of 
Mademoiselle,  who  directed  her 
movements  in  accordance  with  the 
inclinations  of  her  nephew. 

The  interest  or  pleasure  of  the 
latter  required  his  immdiate  re- 
turn to  Paris  ;  hence  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  once,  so  as  to  allow 
the  young  people  an  opportunity 
of  taking  passage  in  a  steamship, 
which  was  to  sail  direct  from  ISTew 
Orleans  to  Havre. 

So  it  happened  that  Camille 
found  herself,  almost  without  the 
exercise  of  her  own  volitioxi,  the 
bride  of  her  cousin,  sitting  silently 
in  the  fulness  of  her  content,  by  his 
side,  as  they  drove  rapidly  through 
the  mist  and  rain  of  a  winter 
morning. 

Thanks  to  that  rapid  driving, 
they  reached  the  rude  landing  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  boat,  as  she  rounded  a  small 
bluff  and  approached  the  wharf. 

Having  embarked,  Loui  seated 
Camille  In  the  otherwise  empty 
saloon,  and  then  left  her  to  pace 
the  side  deck  and  enjoy  his  cigar. 

Having  disposed  of  this  luxury 
and  finding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  too  great  to  be  braved 
with  comfort,  he  returned  to  the 
saloon  of  which  Camille  was  still 
the  only  occupant,  the  earliness  of 
the  hour  preventing  the  assem- 
blage of  the  other  passengers,  and 
seated  himself  near  her. 
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Apparently,  his  meditations 
had  not  been  agreeable,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  rest- 
less, mocking  spirit,  which  con- 
verted his  indifterent,  but  elegant 
manner  into  one  that  was  almost 
repulsive. 

"Rather  a  gloomy' commence- 
ment to  a  state  of  felicity,  is  it  not, 
madame  ?"  he  said  throwing  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  with  a  slight 
yawn.  "However,  if  you  are  satis- 
lied,  so  am  I !" 

She  looked  down  at  the  flowers 
in  the  carpet  at  her  feet,  and  then 
said  ver}'  'shylj^  "I  am  more 
than  satis  lied — I  am  happy  !" 

"Happy!"  he  exclaimed  dis- 
dainfully, and  then  laughed  aloud. 
"Excuse  my  rudeness,"  he  con- 
tinued, so  soon  as  he  recovered  his 
speech,  "but  it  was  unavoidable!" 
"The  idea  of  your  being  able  to 
extract  anything  like  happiness 
from  your  present  condition  does 
seem  so  ludicrous,  that  I  am  not 
responsible  for  my  mirth." 

"  Why  should  1  not  be  happy?" 
she  asked  quickly,  stung  by  some- 
thing in'  his  tone,  then  sinking  her 
voice  almost  to  a  whisper  she  said. 
"Does  not  love  make  happiness?" 

"Perhaps!" — was  the  reply 
with  the  most  expressive  of  shrugs. 
"Never  having  experienced  the 
passion,  I  am  unable  to  pronounce 
upon  its  eltects  !" 

The  light  smile,  with  which  he 
looked  at  Camille  as  he  said  this, 
died  away,  when  he  met  her  gaze 
as  forgetting  her  timidity  and  re- 
serve, she  looked  him  full  in  the 
face.  Well  might  he  be  startled, 
for  there  was  in  her  eyes  an  ex- 
pression, which  ill  'suited  mirth, 
or  levity,  and  which  seemed  to 
transform  her  into  a  new  creature. 

"  You  have  never  felt  love  ?" 
she  said  slowly,  "  why  then  did 
you  pretend  to  feel  it  ?  why  am  I 
here  ?" 

"As  to  my  pretending  the  feel- 
ing, permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
I  have  never  done  so.  For  your 
being  here — you  are  best  fitted  to 
answer   that  question !"    and   he 


gave  her  a  look,  whose  signiiicance 
was  more  expressive  than  any 
words. 

She  grew  very  pale  and  her  fea- 
tures worked  convulsively,  and 
then  settled  into  a  kind  of  rigid 
stoniness.  For  several  seconds, 
she  seemed  to  struggle  with  pride 
and  with  some  stronger  feeling,  and 
at  last  she  said  in  a  voice,  which 
showed  that  every  word  was 
wrung  from  her  : 

"  I)o  you  not  love  me  ?" 

"  My  faith  !  a  searching  ques- 
tion " — he  replied  gaily,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  sight  of  the  white 
face  raised  to  his  as  the  girl  gasped 
out.  "  The  truth — the  truth — do 
not  deceive  me  !" 

"I  will  not  upon  my  honor!" 
he  said  touched,  by  the  sight  of  her 
grief,  "in  the  future  I  may  learn 
to  love  you — for  the  present  I 
do  not!" 

"  Why  then  did  you  marry  me?" 
burst  from  the  indignant  lips  of 
the  girl,  as  she  rose  and  stood  be- 
fore him. 

"  Partly  because  it  was  expedi- 
ent that  I  should  marry," — was 
the  reply  given  in  the  tone  of  one, 
who  feels  compelled  to  answer,  as 
if  on  oath.  "  Partly  to  gratify  the 
cherished  desire  of  my  aunt,  and 
partly  because  she  assured  me  that 

it  was  necessary  to  " here   he 

stopped  abruptly. 

"  Go  on  !"  rang  out  a  clear  steel- 
like voice.     "  I  command  it." 

"  Preserve  j-our  happiness  and 
your  life  !" 

He  stopped  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  her  faint  at  his  feet,  or  at  least 
weep  violently  ;  she  did  neither. 

"  It  is  enough,"  she  said  quiet- 
ly, and  turning  away  she  walked 
to  an  open  window,  and  stood  look- 
ing at  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
river,  as  they  whirled  by  in  head- 
long impetuosity. 

For  the  lirst  time  in  her  young 
life,  Camille  thought,  and  the 
bounding,  tumultuous  river  be- 
neath her  was  a  litting  type  of  the 
wild  rush  of  perceptions  and  emo- 
tions,  which   swept   through   her 
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girlish  heart,  bearing  every  thing 
before  their  resistless  current. 

Sorrow  sometimes  does  its  work 
even  more  quickly  than  joy.  Un- 
dine gained  a  soul  by  the  trans- 
forming i^ower  of  a  few  hours  of 
happiness  ;  moments  of  misery  less 
in  number  effected  the  same 
change  in  Camille  I 

When  she  arose  on.  the  event- 
ful morning  of  her  marriage,  she 
was  a  child  in  all  except  years, 
knowing  no  guide  but  her  undis- 
ciplined fancy,  no  governing  prin- 
ciple, but  the  momentary  impulses 
by  which  she  might  be  actuated. 

By  the  process  of  a  mental 
growth,  more  rapid  than  the  ve- 
getable one  of  that  vine  so  inordi- 
nately prized  by  the  Jewish  Proph- 
et, Camille  had  shot  up  into  a  wo- 
man, with  a  woman's  quickness  of 
intuition,  readiness  of  decision, 
and  promptness  in  action. 

During  the  half  hour,  in  which 
she  stood  at  the  window,  she  lived 
through  an  orduiary  life  time,  in 
the  varying  emotions  by  which  she 
was  possessed.  Faculties,  hither- 
to so  dormant  that  she  had  not  so 
nivich  as  suspected  their  existence, 
sprang  into  being  so  suddenly  that 
It  would  have  filled  her  with  sur- 
prise, had  she  been  sufficiently 
calm  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  so 
purely  philosophical.  As  it  was, 
she  seized  her  new  intellectual 
possessions  as  tools,  by  which  she 
might  carry  into  execution  a  plan 
suddenly  conceived  and  matured, 
and  which  was  the  product  of  the 
storm  of  humiliation  and  sorrow 
that  had  just  swept  over  her. — 
Some  natures  would  have  been 
stunned  into  a  passive  endurance 
oftheir  misery  by  its  very  sudden- 
ness and  force  ;  but  Camille,  young 
and  ignorant  as'  she  was,  possessed 
a  mind  of  no  ordinary  compass. — 
Consequently,  so  far  from  paralyz- 
ing her,  the  sufl'ering  she  endured 
had  the  eflect  of  rousing  all  her 
powers  to  their  greatest  possible 
activity,  and  enduing  her  with 
quickness  and  capacity  for  action, 


of  which  in  her  normal  condition 
she  had  been  utterly  devoid. 

A  bell,  ringing  shrilly  through 
the  boat,  summoned  the  passen- 
gers to  breakfast,  and  the  hasty 
opening  of  state-room  doors  and 
the  hurried  egress  of  their  occu- 
pants, announced  how  gladly  the 
call  was  obeyed. 

Loui  approached  Camille  with 
the  hesitancy  of  one,  who  antici- 
pates a  scornful  refusal  to  his  un- 
spoken request.  But  to  his  sur- 
prise and  great  relief,  she  turned 
towards  him  and  walked  down  the 
steps,  whicii  led  to  the  breakfast- 
room  as  quietly,  as  if  no  word  of 
unpleasant  conversation  had  pass- 
ed between  them,  though  she 
either  did  not,  or  would  not,  per- 
ceive his  oiFered  arm. 

Such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
na,ture,  that  Loui,  even  while  bene- 
lited  by  its  effects,  blamed  his  wife 
for  taking  the  very  course,  he  had 
secretly  hoped  she  would  adopt. 

True,  by  so  doing  she  saved  him 
from  much  awkwardness  of  feel- 
ing, and  prevented  the  recurrence 
of  those  scenes,  which  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  his  sex,  he  so  cor- 
dially disliked,  but  at  the  same 
time,  her  conduct  afforded  conclu- 
sive proof  that  Camille  was  a  tame, 
apathetic  creature,  totally  devoid 
of  feeling  and  spirit. 

Very  little  effort  at  conversation 
was  made  during  the  scarcely  tast- 
ed meal,  and  none  in  the  hour 
which  passed  until  the  appearance 
of  the  beautiful  Crescent  City  af- 
forded the  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
release  from  the  confinement  of 
the  steamboat.  Upon  enquiring 
the  precise  day  on  which  the 
French  steamer  was  to  sail,  Loui 
was  told  that,  owing  to  the  com- 
pletion of  her  arrangements  in  a 
shorter  time  than  was  originally 
expected,  she  would  sail  that 
morning  ;  and  that  he  had  barely 
time  to  reach  her. 

However,  by  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  that  universal  ''open 
sesame,"  the  oil  of  palms,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  so  much  ac- 
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tivity  to  those,  whose  assistance 
he  required,  that  lie  managed  to 
reach  the  steamer  in  ample  time 
to  perfect  all  his  arrangements  for 
the  voyage. 

As  it  was  highly  important  that 
he  should  see  his  factor  and  obtain 
from  him  an  addition  to  his  sup- 
ply of  money,  Loui  informed  Ca- 
mille  of  the  fact,  and  asked  if  she 
objected  to  remaining  on  the 
steamer  until  his  return. 

She  replied  with  a  quiet  nega- 
tive, and  as  in  leaving  her,  he  in- 
clined his  head  with  the  grace, 
which  seemed  his  natural  posses- 
sion, and  invested  even  his  slight- 
est action  with  a  peculiar  beauty, 
he  was  struck  by  the  singular  look, 
which  met  him.  So  peculiar,  in- 
deed, was  the  look  and  so  attract- 
ive, that  as  he  walked  away  he 
was  impelled  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  turn  around  and  look  at 
Camille  again.  She  had  risen  and 
with  her  head  eagerly  thrown  for- 
ward, was  looking  at  him  with  a 
strained  fixedness,  that  was  unac- 
countable. Her  bonnet  had  fallen 
back  and  her  black  hair  hung  .in 
picturesque  confusion  around  her 
face.  Her  unearthly  paleness  had 
given  place  to  a  vivid  crimson,  and 
in  her  large  black  .eyes  intently 
fastened  upon  the  retreating  form 
of  her  husband,  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  almost  unearthly  sad- 
ness and  j-earning  love,  the  emana- 
tions of  her  new  found  soul,  which 
lit  them  up  with  a  dazzling  bril- 
liancy, and  made  them  more  than 
beautiful. 

A  strange  sensation  shot 
through  Loui's  heart,  vague,  half- 
formed,  but  wholly  agreeable. — 
"  Suppose  after  all,"  he  thought, 
"  I  learn  to  lovelier.  If  she  will 
look  all  the  time  as  she  does  now, 
by  Jove,  the  lesson  will  not  be  very 
difficult !" 

He  quitted  the  steamer,  rode 
rapidly  to  his  destination,  trans- 
acted his  business  and  hastened 
back  to  look  again  at  the  large, 
liquid  eyes,  which  had  been  pres- 
ent to  his  thoughts  in  all  the  time 


that  had  elapsed  since  he  had  left 
them. 

He  was  not  at  all  too  soon  ;  find- 
ing Camille  was  not  in  the  saloon, 
he  enquired  her  whereabouts  from 
the  polite  stewardess  and  was  told, 
madame  had  retired  to  her  state- 
room and  was  still  there.  Scarce- 
ly was  this  done,  when  the  bell 
rung  warning  all  persons  not  book- 
ed for  the  voyage,  to  leave  the 
steamer,  and  shortly  aftei'wards 
she  left  her  moorings  and  glided 
off  on  her  distant  journey. 

Loui,  spoiled  child  as  he  was, 
and  totally  unaccustomed  to  have 
his  desires  frustrated,  was  provok- 
ed to  find  Camille  absent  at  the 
only  time  he  had  ever  desired  her 
presence,  and  the  disappointment 
rendered  him  all  the  more  anxious 
for  her  appearance.  She,  how- 
ever, preferred  the  seclusion  of  her 
state-room.  So  after  examining 
the  pictures  hung  around  the 
handsome  saloon,  taking  a  casual 
glance  at  his  companions,  and 
then  turning  to  the  only  reading 
matter  at  hand,  consisting  of  the 
daily  papers,  guides  to  travelers, 
&c.,  &c.,  he  threw  himself  on  a 
sofa  and  abandoned  himself  to  the 
unsubstantial,  but  agreeable  busi- 
ness of  castle  building.  He  com- 
pleted one  of  stately  proportions 
within  the  precincts  of  that  cit}', 
whose  delights  are  so  highly  esti- 
mated by  the  inhabitants  of  France 
that  their  openly  expressed  belief 
is  that  when  a  good  Frenchman 
dies  he  goes  to — Paris !  In  this 
charming  abode  he  reigned  as  sove- 
reign lord,  not  the  least  of  his  en- 
joyments being  found  in  the  ador- 
ing service  of  a  little  creature,  who 
certainly  owned  the  most  beautiful 
eyes  in  the  world  ! 

Under  the  tranquilising  effects 
of  his  airy  employment,  Loui's 
handsome  head  dropped  back  on 
the  crimson  sofa  and  rested  there 
in  a  light  sleep.  So  attractive  was 
it  and  its  owner  that  a  hybrid  speci- 
men of  the  human  family,  large  in 
form,  and  bony  in  figure,  who,  in 
capacity  of  a  school    marm,  had 
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left  the  mouatains  of  — — -  on 
a  mission  of  love  to  the  down  trod- 
den little  black  'darlings  of  New 
Orleans,  and  was  now  on  her  way 
to  Nassau,  stopped  in  front  of  him 
and  openly  expressed  her  desire  to 
examine  it  phrenologically. 

He  was  saved  such  a  misfortune 
by  the  loud  ringing  of  the  dinner 
bell,  and  woke  to  find  himself  suffi- 
ciently hungry  to  anticipate  the 
act  of  dining  with  a  most  pleasura- 
ble feeling.  He  waited  with  ex- 
emplary patience  for  Camille,  un- 
til the  last  passenger  had  left  the 
saloon,  and  as  she  still  lingered, 
he  approached  the  door  of  her 
state-room,  which  Avas  partially 
open,  and  knocked  softly  on  it. 


No  reply,  and  after  a  short  in- 
terval, he  knocked  again;  still  a  si- 
lence, and  convinced  that  Camille 
was  sleeping,  Loui  called  to  her, 
and  themhesitating  for  a  moment, 
pushed  open  the  door  and  entered 
the  room.  "  I  wonder  how  her 
eyes  will  look  when  she  first  opens 
them !"  was  his  mental  feeling, 
as  he  advanced  to  the  pretty  little 
bed,  which,  Avith  its  tasteful  white 
draperies  falling  OA^er  it,  Avas  fas- 
tened to  the  side  of  the  Avail. 

With  more  emotion  than  he 
could  have  believed  possible,  Loui 
bent  down,  dreAv  aside  the  cur- 
tains and  looked  in.  The  place 
Avas  empty  ! 


TO  P.E  co^'TIlyuED. 


"sic   SEMPKIl   TYKANNIS." 


"  iSk-  Semjjer  Tijrannis.'''' — On  the  ears  of  the  brave 
Fall  the  Avords  of  our  motto  like  sounds  from  the  grave  ; 
Like  sounds  from  the  graA-e,  Avhere  the  cherish'd  are  laid, 
Or  the  death  of  her  lover  on  the  heart  of  a  maid. 


Oh  !  Mother— fond  Mother  !  thou'rt  bleeding  and  torn, 
And  the  Jacobins  laugh  at  thy  Aveakness  in  scorn  ; 
Yet  still  there  is  left  us  the  choice  from  on  High, 
Not  as  Erin  to  live — but  Viro;inia  to  die. 


Then  cherish'd  Yirginia,  we  bid  thee  farewell ! 
'Tis  the  seal  of  our  doom  and  our  Liberty's  knell 
But  still  may  we  cherish  thy  Heaven-born  fame. 
And  honor  Yirginia — though  'tis  but  a  name. 


"  iSic  Semper  Tt/rannis."— We'll  vhispev  it  now, 
Lest  the  mock'ry  we  speak  bring  a  blush  to  our  brow, 
For  the  pride  of  our  sires,  in  Yirginians  is  dead  ; 
The  shadoAV  is  left— but  the  substance  has  tied. 


Newlieru,  A'irginiii. 
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Notwithstanding  this  fliir  out-  on  more  than  one  occasion  foith- 
side,  Don  John  detested  the  oSTeth-  full}^  and  well,  and  if  he  had  as- 
erlands  most  heartily;  and  uatu-  pired  to  an  independent  throne, 
rally,  he  was  little  loved  or  trusted  he  had  not  failed  to  seek  Philip ''s 
in  return.  He  felt  that  Orange  sanction  and  aid.  But  for  such  a 
and  not  he  was  the  master  sfDirit  monarch  to  suspect  that  his  own 
in  this  laud.  Even  outside  his  interests  could  be  postponed,  for 
owni  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zea-  whatever  reasons,  to  the  ambitious 
land,  the  influence  of  the  Prince  schemes  of  a  servant,  Avas  to  con- 
was  unbounded.  "  There  is  but  vict  the  offender  at  once  of  an 
one  man  in  the  country,"  Avrote  unpardonable  crime.  His  ven- 
Don  John  to  the  King,  ''and  he  geance  was  not  the  less  deadly, 
is  called  the  Prince  of  Orange. —  that  it  was  slow  and  secret.  To 
His  name  is  as  much  loved  and  paint  a  character  in  colors  all 
respected  as  that  of  your  Majesty  dark  or  bright  is  the  sure  mark 
is   hated."     Again  and  again   he   of  an  inferior  artist.     Men  are  not 


urges  upon  Philip  his  recall. — 
"  An  old  woman  with  her  distalf, " 
he  reports,  "would  be  fitter  to 
govern   this  people  than  a   man. 


angels  nor  demons^  Yet  as  there 
are  a  few  characters  in  history, 
Avhose  virtues  seem  almost  un- 
marred  by  any  spot  or  blemish,  so 


seeing  that  if  they  had  their  way,    there  are  some  apparently  worthy 
all  that  remained  for  the  Gover-   of  almost  unmitigated  abhorrence, 
nor   to  do  would  be  to  sign  such   To  the  latter  belongs  the  charac- 
papers  as  were  put  before  him. —   ter  of  Philip  of  Spain.     Whatso- 
In   fact,  Don   John  had   come  to   ever  things  are  base,  whatsoever 
the  ]N"etherlands  with  but  one  pur-   things  are  intolerant,  whatsoever 
pose,  to  win   a  kingly  crown   for   things  are  treacherous,  if  there  be 
himself  by  the  conquest  of  Eng-   any  meanness  or  if  there  be  any 
land    and   Scotland.      Since    this   cruelty,  he  seems  to  have  raeasur- 
scheme  had  foiled,  in  the  language   ed  its  height  and  its  depth.     Ber- 
of  his  Secretary,  the  celebrated  and   ghen   and   Montigny,    Horn    and 
ill-starred     Escovedo,    "  all     was   Egmont,   slept     in    their    bloody 
weariness   and   death."      Hidden   graves,  done   to  death  secretly  or 
for   centuries  in   the   archives   of  openly    by  his    command.      The 
Simancas,  and  only  lately  revealed   wailings    of   murdered    children, 
to  the  researches  of  historians,  the   the  shrieks  of  violated  women,  the 
correspondence  of  this  man,  Don   graves  of  men  burned,  beheaded, 
John's  intimate  friend  and  adviser   torn   by  wild  horses,  gnawed   by 
as  Avell   as  private  Secretary,  with   rats^all  rose  up  to  Heaven  in  wit- 
Antonio  Perez,  Philip's  .Secretary   ness  against  him.     Plis  own  son, 
of'  State,   forms  at  this  epoch   a   the  unhappy  Carlos,  had  found  an 
most      curious     and     instructive   early  grave,  not  without  the  dark- 
study.     It  is  sufticiently  evident,    est  suspicions  of  foul  play,  on  the 
from  the  tenor  of  Escovedo's  let-    part  of  his  unnatural  father.     His 
ters,    that,    however    much    Don   brother  yet  remained  ;  but  the  dis- 
John  may  have  been  absorbed   in   guised  and  deadly  suspicion,  which 
his   own  scheme  of  ambition,  he   had  proved   fatal  to  so  many  had 
contemplated   no  treason   against   already  marked  him   out  for   de- 
his  brother.     He  had  served  him   struction.     It   is   xntiable  to   read 
the  letters  of  Don  John  and  his 

*continuca  from  page      .  secretar}^  to  the  Spanish  Court  at 
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this   time.     Believing   him  to  be 
their  fast  friend,  both  wrote  in, all 
confidence  to  Perez,  unfolding  the 
purposes  and  schemes  of  Don  John 
and  giving  free  expressions  to  their 
disgust   at  "the   hell,"  in   which 
they  found  themselves,  in  this  na- 
tion   "of   drunkards    and    wine- 
skins."    Perez's  replies   to  these 
confidential  letters  were   written 
apparently  in  all  friendship   and 
honor.      lie    professed    to    enter 
heartily  into  Don  John's  plans   of 
advancing  himself,  and  to  sympa- 
thize in  his  disgust  at  his  present 
situation.     As  to   his  purpose  to 
leave  the  JS'etherlands,  at  all  costs, 
which  Don   John  had  more  than 
once   hinted  at,  he  cautioned  him 
to  let  Philip  have  no  inkling   of 
the  matter;  "  for,"  continued  he 
"  it  would  never  do  to  let  our  man 
see  that  we  desire  it,  for  then  we 
should  never  succeed.     The  only 
way  to   conquer  him  is  to  make 
him   think  that  things  are   going 
on   as  he  tvishes  not  as  his  High- 
ness  desires."     It  is  needless   to 
say  that  all  these  replies,  together 
with  the  letters  themselves  of  Don 
John  and  his  secretary,  were  every 
one   submitted  to  the   perusal   of 
Philip.     The  originals  are  still  in 
existence  marked  with  the  tyrant's 
treacherous  and  tautological  com- 
ments.    It  would  be  wonderful  in- 
deed, if,  in  such  a  correspondence, 
occasional  expressions   should  not 
have   occurred,  which  the  ingeni- 
ous suspicions  of  Philip  could  tor- 
ture into  "  confirmation  strong  as 
proof  of  Holy  Writ, "  of  treasonable 
designs  on  the  part  of  his  brother. 
As  part  of  the  sequel  to  this  cor- 
■  respondenee,  and  before  following 
further  the  fortunes  of  Don  John 
in  the  iSTetherlands,  it  may-  be  well 
to   anticipate  a  kittle   to  tell  in  a 
few  words  the  fate  of  Escovedo.— 
A  few  months  after  this  time,  he 
returned  to  Spain  with   a  view  to 
further   liis   master's  interests   at 
Court.     For  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  character  of  Philip 
the  iSecond,  it  is  scarcely  necessar}'- 
to  add  that  he  never  left  it  again. 


More  than  one  Emissary  from  the 
Netherlands  had  already  trod  the 
same  dark  path  to  that  fatal  Court, 
which,  like  the  lion's  den,  showed 
many  footsteps  turned  thither, 
"  secZ  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.''^ — 
Soon  after  his  return,  Escovedo 
was  murdered  in  the  streets  by 
six  assassins  in  the  pay  and  under 
the  protection  of  his  Most  Catho- 
lic Majesty.  The  charge  against 
hiin  was  complicity  in  an  alleged 
plot  of  his  master  to  hurl  Philip 
froiTL  his  throne.  One  would  ima- 
gine tliat  an  excuse  for  murder, 
less  absurd  at  least  might  have 
been  concocted. 

Meanwhile  events  in  the  Nether- 
lands were  tending  fast  to  an  open 
rupture.  It  has  been  already  sta- 
ted that  Holland  and  Zealand  had 
refused  to  join  their  sister  Pro- 
vinces in  acceding  to  the  terms  of 
the  "Perpetual  Edict."  Tire 
population  of  these  latter  was  for 
the  most  part  Roman  Catholic, 
and  they  had  therefore  but  little 
difficulty  in  subscribing  to  that 
article  of  the  treaty,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  supremac}^  of  the  re- 
ligion of  their  choice.  On  the 
other  hand,  toleration  in  matters 
of  religious  opinion  was  the  one 
great  principle,  for  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Holland  and  Zealand 
had  so  long  and  pertinaciously 
contended.  As  they  had  refused, 
at  the  sword's  point,  to  surrender 
this  principle,  so  they  refused  to 
surrender  it  to  the  blandishments 
and  promises  of  Don  John.  The 
opinion  and  advice  of  Orange  was 
the  chart  by  which  they  steered  ; 
and  the  skillful  pilot  who  had 
guided  the  bark  safely  when  the 
storm  blew  loudest,  was  too  wary, 
now  that  the  winds  had  lulled,  to 
run  upon  the  hidden  rock. — 
Orange,  in  fact,  from  the  begin- 
ning meant  war  ;  and  he  so  meant 
because  he  saw  a  safe  and  honora- 
ble peace  to  be  impossible.  After 
his  acknowledgment  as  Govei*- 
nor,  however,  Don  John  and  the 
emissaries  of  the  "pacified"  prov- 
inces made  one  more  attempt  to 
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avoid  the  inevitable  issue,  by  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  with  the 
Prince.  It  ended  as  all  previous 
attempts  with  a  like  object  had 
ended.  The  envoys  made  a  cate- 
gorical demand  upon  Orange 
whether  the  Provinces  he  repre- 
sented would  be  satisfied,  touch- 
ing the  great  issue  in  dispute  be- 
tween them,  with  the  decision  of 
the  States-General  upon  the  point 
The  reply  was  in  the  negative, 
and  the  parties  separated  having 
accomplished  nothing  more  than 
taking  the  measure  of  each  other's 
claims.  Negotiations  between  Don 
John  and  his  antagonist  were  now 
fairly  at  an  end,  and  the  issue  re- 
mained to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 
But  the  conqueror  of  Grenada  and 
Lepanto  had  no  longer  at  his 
command  the  trained  veterans, 
with  whom  he  had  wop  his  earliest 
and  brightest  laurels.  The  Span- 
ish troops  were  gone  and  the  Ger- 
man mercenaries,  who  remained 
in  the  Low  Countries,  formed  no 
more  than  the  nucleus  of  an  army. 
He  might  easily  have  supplied  his 
deficiency  in  men  and  materials, 
if  all  the  provinces  that  had  ac- 
knowledged him  as  Governor  had 
given  him  a  hearty  and  unani- 
mous support.  But,  in  fact,  even 
outside  of  his  own  States  there 
was  a  large  party,  who  wished 
well  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. — 
Still  another  party,  the  nobles, 
though  holding  aloof,  with  the 
pride  of  their  order,  from  the  com- 
mon herd,  hated  the  Spanish  rule 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  A  third 
party,  "  Johannists  "  as  they  were 
called,  formed  the  only  portion  of 
the  population  to  which  the  Gover- 
nor could  look  for  a  cordial  sup- 
port. In  his  very  Capital,  he  felt 
insecure.  Mysterious  warnings 
began  to  reach  him  of  a  design  to 
assassinate  him,  or  to  seize  upon 
his  person  as  a  hostage.  Filled 
with  alarm  at  these  intimations, 
and  seeing  himself  without  even  a 
sufficient  body  guard  to  protect 
him  against  treasonable  designs, 
he  suddenly  broke  up  his  establish- 


ment at  Brussels  and  removed  to 
Mechlin.  Still  the  solemn  warn- 
ings followed  him  of  plots  set  on 
foot,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
ubiquitous  Orange  to  deprive  him 
of  his  liberty.  Abruptly  quitting 
Mechlin,  he  once  more  took  refuge 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  jSTamur  ; 
famous  enough  in  these  early 
times  and  still  more  so  in  the  wars 
of  Louis  le  Grand  and  his  re- 
nowned, engineer,  Yaubau.  He 
was  not  without  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  this  second  change  of  resi- 
dence. Under  the  pretence  of 
seeking  to  benefit  a  health  as  per- 
fect as  her  beaut}',  the  fair  Marga- 
ret of  Yalois  Avas  at  this  time  fly- 
ing from  a  husband  she  hated,  to 
drink  the  waters  of  Spa.  Her 
route  lay  through  Namur,  and 
gallantr}'  required  that  the  Gover- 
nor should  meet  his  lovely  visitor 
on  her  way  through  his  domin- 
ions. The  Queen's  reception  by 
her  youthful  adorer  was  of  regal 
splendor  and  magnificence.  On 
the  second  afternoon  of  her  two 
days  stay  in  JSTamur,  a  festival 
was  arranged  for  her  entertain- 
ment on  an  island  in  the  river. — 
The  glancing  waters  of  the  Meuse 
were  all  alive  that  day  with  the 
fleet  of  gaily  scarfed  and  painted 
vessels,  which  bore  the  brilliant 
company  to  their  destination,  and 
the  air  was  vocal  with  the  mellow 
strains  from  a  hundred  bands  of 
music.  Margaret  herself  reclined 
in  a  gilded  barge  shaded  with  a 
richly  embroidered  canopy.  The 
scene  strikingly  suggests  the  gor- 
geous description  of  the  poet — 

"  The  biirge  she  sat  in,  like  u  burnished 

throne 
Burned  on  the  water. 

For  her  own  person 
It  heg-gar'd  all  deseription  :  She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'erpieturing  that  \'enus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outM'ork  nature." 

A  fairer  and  a  falser  Queen  than 
"Egypt"  now  smiled  upon  the 
hero,  who  had  triumphed — not 
lost     the      world — beneath      the 
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heights  of  Actium.      He  did  not  of  his  subordinates.     We  can  feel 

know   that   he  saw  in  the  lovely  no   sympathj-  with  the  cause   he 

form  and  face  before  him,  but  au  represented/but  we  can  find  it  in 

enemy  the  more  dangerous  in  that  our  hearts  to  pity  the  fiery  and  im- 

the   charms   and   fascinations,  he  pulsive  hero  thus  surrounded  with 

found   so  irresistible,  were  as  lav-  open  enemies  and  false  friends, 
ishly  exerted  to  corrupt  the  fidelity 
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HUMORS  OF  THE  MORGAN  RAID  INTO  INDIANA  AND  OHIO. 


When  dangers  have  passed,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  return,  it 
is  pleasant  to  sit  in  one's  security 
and  look  back  at  the  ludicrous  that 
was  associated  with  them,  if  any 
there  was  ;  and  in  cases  of  great 
dangers,  it  is  rarely  otherwise. 

Such  is  my  condition  now,  Avitli 
reference  to  the  great  raid  into 
Indiana  and  Ohio  made  by  Gene- 
ral John  Morgan  and  his  forces 
in  1863. 

At  the  time  the  movement  com- 
menced, I  was  stopping  at  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Leavenworth,  on  the 
Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
sixty  miles  below  Louisville.  The 
steamer  Lady  Pike  brought  us  the 
first  intelligence  of  it,  to  the  effect 
that  as  she  came  down  General 
Morgan  with  twenty  thousand 
well-drilled  men  and  lots  of  artil- 
lery, was  at  Brandenburg,  Ky., 
some  twenty  miles  above,  and  hav- 
ing already  captured  two  steam- 
ers, would  soon  be  ferried  over  to 
the  Indiana  side. 

Excitement  and  confusion  im- 
mediately reigned  in  the  goodly 
and  loyal  village  of  Leavenworth. 
A  "  home  guard  "  entitled,  I  be- 
lieve, the  "  Hoosier  Hawk-eyes," 
was  in  lively  existence  there,  and 
their  captain,  who 

"  was  as  brave  a  lad, 

As  e'er  commission  bore," 

assembled  them  at  once,  some 
fifty  in  number,  seized  the  Lady 
Pike,  and  began  immediately  to 
make  active  preparations  for  war. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  VI. 


Among  his  first  acts  was  to  "  con- 
script "  some  eight  or  ten  persons 
into  the  service,  who  were  stran- 
gers in  town,  and  consequently, 
doubtful  characters.  Your  hum- 
ble writer  formed  one  among  that 
unfortunate  few. 

All  this  having  been  fixed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  commander,  we 
were  placed  on  board  the  little 
steamer,  armed  with  guns  of  vari- 
ous styles  and  patterns,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  effective  piece  of  ar- 
tillery— a  signal  gun  some  eighteen 
inches  long  that  had  been  taken, 
I  believe,  by  a  Federal  officer  be- 
low, and  sent  up  as  a  Christmas 
gift  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Leav- 
enworth. 

"]N'ow,"said  our  captain  in  a 
loud  voice  to  the  master  of  the 
boat  (I  remember  his  precise  words 
as  well  as  if  they  were  of  but  yes- 
terday) "  ISTow,  put  all  steam 
on — don't  be  afraid  of  the  biler — 
land  us  right  at  the  Brandenburg 
wharf,  even  though  hell-fire 
should  be  raining  from  the  top  of 
the  hill." 

An  hour  or  two  for  reflection 
caused  the  ardor  of  our  captain  to 
cool  down  a  little,  and  fit  him  for 
yielding  to  the  teachings  of  the 
old  adage,  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor  ;  so  he  con- 
cluded to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
storming  Morgan  at  once,  and  ac- 
cordingly ordered  the  boat  to  land 
us  on  the  Indiana  shore,  two  miles 
below  the  town. 
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A  heavy  fog  favored  us  "when 
we  lauded,  and  continued  to  favor 
us  until  we  had  "  wearily  "  drag- 
ged our  little  gun  along  up  the 
shore  and  planted  it  immediately 
opposite  Brandenburg,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  "  enemy's" 
crossing,  or  something  else,  we 
hardly  knew  what — anyhow,  with 
hostile  intentions  on  our  part. 

General  Morgan  kneAV  nothing 
of  our  proximity,  and  so  we  had 
everything  to  our  liking  in  the 
way  of  selecting  our  position,  &c., 
uninterrupted.  We  selected  it 
with  great  care,  planting  our  gun 
immediately  in  front,  and  right 
against  a  little  log  stable — why, 
I  never  could  tell,  unless  it  was  a 
deeply  drawn  plan  of  the  officers 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  be 
able  to  see  the  enemy  better  from 
behind  the  stable,  while  the  men 
were  fighting  in  front  of  it.  Per- 
haps, they  selected  the  stable  to  act 
as  a  barrier  between  them  and  the 
prospective  smoke  of  our  gun,  in 
order  that  the  said  smoke  might 
not  interfere  with  their  plannings, 
or  soil  their  clothes  and  thus  ren- 
der their  attire  unsuitable  for  the 
reception  of  so  great  a  guerilla 
chief  as  John  Morgan,  when  he 
should  surrender  to  them. 

All  ready,  and  we  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  fog  to  clear  off,  in 
order  that  we  might  commence 
the  attack. 

At  length  the  fog  lifted,  but  all 
appeared  quiet  in  Kentucky  ;  no 
hostile  forces  were  to  be  seen  ;  in 
fact  no  one  seemed  to  be  astir  in 
Brandenburg.  True  the  steamers 
John  T.  McCombs  and  Alice  Dean 
lay  at  the  wharf,  but  whether 
really  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
or  not,  Avas  more  than  we  could 
tell. 

We  waited  an  hour  or  more  after 
the  fog  had  cleared  up,  and  yet  no 
rebels  were  to  be  seen  ;  so  we  be- 
gan to  doubt.  The  whole  thing 
looked  like  a  sell,  and  had  the 
Lady  Pike  been  within  range  at 
that  time,  I  verily  believe  Ave  Avould 
have  turned  our  cannon  loose  upon 


her,  so  angry  were  we  about  to  be- 
come, and  so  great  Avas  our  disap- 
pointment at  not  being  able  to 
immortalize  ourselves  by  aa' hip- 
ping Morgan  and  his  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  veterans. 

Just  then,  something  was  seen 
to  move  on  the  hill  at  Branden- 
burg. It  was  a  man.  Pie  was 
running.  It  might  be  one  of  Mor- 
gan's hirelings — it  might  be  a  citi- 
zen. But  he  Avas  running — A\iiat 
right  had  a  citizen  to  run  V  There 
was  evidently  something  Avrong, 
so  we  concluded  to  venture  a  shot 
any  way,  and  we  ventured  it.  Up 
Avent  our  blue  wreath  of  smoke, 
and  from  hill  to  hill  reverberated 
the  report  of  our  little  gun,  and 
the  man  disappeared  over  the  de- 
clivity beyond  ! — not  dead,  as  we 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  but 
merely  missing. 

Our  patriotic  bosoms  swelled 
with  emotion  at  the  noble  Avork 
which  we  had  done — cleared  the 
entire  field  at  one  shot. 

But  presently  another  object 
was  seen  to  move  on  the  hill  ;  and 
then  another  ;  and  then  another, 
and  another  until  quite  a  little 
squad  Avas  there.  They  were  men, 
evidently,  but  Avhat  thej^  meant 
Ave  could  not  make  out,  for  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  merely  looking 
at  our  formidable  array,  but  rather 
to  be  dancing  about  like  Indians. 
Perhaps  it  Avas  the  rebel  war- 
dance — all  had  heard  rebels  spoken 
,of  as  the  lowest  grade  of  savages, 
yet  fcAv  of  us  had  ever  seen  any  of 
them,  therefore  it  might  be  their 
mode  of  signaling  defiance  to  their 
enemies,  and  then  again  it  might 
not.  ISTone  among  us  had  copies 
of  the  Kew  York  Tribune^  or  other 
radical  prints,  to  Avhich  Ave  might, 
refer  for  information  as  to  whether 
rebels  indulged  in  Avar-danccs  or 
not,  and  hence  the  s^Dectacle  be- 
fore us  had  to  remain  an  unsolved 
mystery.  But  be  it  Avhat  it  might 
Ave  could  soon  spoil  the  sport,  if 
sport  it  Avas.  Possibly  it  was  a 
posse  of  citizens  beckoning  us  to 
desist,  but  how  were  we  to  know 
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so  far  awaj',  and  we  without  a 
glass  ? 

So  we  loaded  our  gun  as  soon  as 
possible  and  let  fly  another  shot ! 

Contrary  to  our  expectations, 
they  did  not  run  over  tlie  hill  as 
the  rirst  man  had  done,  but  like  a 
swarm  of  gnats  when  a  boy  has 
thrown  a  stone  through  their  cir- 
cle, they  remained  and  continued 
to  dance  about  even  the  more 
merrily. 

This  was  inexplicable  ;  but  we 
proceeded  to  load  up  for  a  third 
shot,  Avhen  presently  and  all  of  a 
sudden  a  i\(i\Y  object  appeared  on 
the  hill — a  batch  of  thick  blue 
smoke  about  the  size  of  a  hay- 
stack leaped  up  from  the  ground  ; 
and  then  over  our  heads  and  un- 
pleasantly near  howled  a  great 
shot,  followed  closely  by  a  report 
which  fairl}^  made  the  old  Ohio 
tremble  from  shore  to  shore  ! 

And  the  mystery  was  solved. — 
Morgan  was  actually  about  there  ! 
and  Avhat  we  had  mistaken  for  a 
mysterious  kind  of  war-dance,  was 
simply  the  movements  of  his  men 


engaged  in  planting  one  of  his  big- 
guns  for  our  especial  benefit. 

Long  before  we  had  recovered 
from  our  astonishment,  a  second 
haystack  of  blue  smoke  appeared 
on  the  hill,  but  this  time  no  ball 
was  heard  to  howl  above  our 
heads — on  the  contrary  the  old 
stable  behind  our  backs  flew  into 
a  mass  of  fragments  and  came 
rattling  and  hissing  about  our  ears ! 

And,  '"get  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness "  Avas  the  tune  to  which  Ave 
immediately  marched  ;  or,  in  other 
words  if  Gr.  P.  E.  James  had 
been  near,  he  Avould  not  have  seen 
a  "solitary  horseman,"  but  might 
have  seen  that  particular  branch 
of  the  "Indiana  Legion"  sud- 
denly commence  bobbing  towards 
the  distant  liills,  Avith  "nary"  a 
little  cannon  along  with  them. — 
And  from  secure  retreats,  they 
might  finally  have  been  seen  look- 
ing doAvn  Avith  supreme  contempt, 
upon  a  small  squad  of  Gen.  Mor- 
gan's men,  as  thej^  sIoavIj^  dragged 
the  brave  little  gun  aAvay.  And 
Gen.  Moriran  crossed  the  river. 
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We  have  thus  given  in  sub- 
stance, all  the  material  points  in 
his  career — Ave  belieA'e  Avith  accura- 
cy, but  Avithout  dates  in  many 
cases,  and  Ave  haA'e  done  it  min- 
utely— because,  Ave  feel  that  Lee's 
activity,  the  universality  of  his 
service,  and  the  completeness  of 
his  identification  Aviththe  Confede- 
rate struggle  throughout  the  Eas- 
tern Department,  Avill  enable  an 
uninformed  reader  to  estimate  the 
singular  earnestness,  probity,  and 
ability  of  the  man — better  than 
isolated  instances,  and  a  critique  on 
character  alone  would  have  done. 
It   will  at  once   be   seen,  that  at 


Continued  from  page  329. 


about  28  A^ears  of  age,  he  became 
a  Captain  in  the  Southern  Army, 
and  rose  with  unprecedented 
rapidity  through  every  grade  of 
office,  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
gift  of  the  country  ;  that  in  each 
and  every  position,  he  not  only 
sustained  i^revious  character,  but 
added  largely  to  it,  and  that  from 
every  officer  under  Avhom  he  serA'- 
ed,  he  received  warm  commenda- 
tions for  skill  and  gallantry. — 
From  the  13th  April,  1861,  to  the 
•26th  April,  1865,  he  was  in  active 
service — beginning  a  Captain,  and 
ending  a  Lieutenant  General. — 
Few  officers  filled  so  large  a  space 
during  this  eventful  conflict — and 
none  emerged  from  it  with  a  more 
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unblemished  record.  He  was  the 
youngest  otKeer  of  his  rank  in  the 
army. 

But  there  were  occasions  when 
his  conduct  was  so  conspicuovis,  as 
to  call  for  detailed  notice.  Three 
such  occasions  we  have  mentioned 
brielly,  and  now  refer  to  them 
again,  to  wit  :  2d  Manassas,  29tli 
and  30th  August,  1862;  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  in  the  winter  of  1862-3  ; 
and  Ilarrisburg,  in  Jul}',  1864. 

Second  MaNxVSsas. — Here  it 
was  that  young  Lee,  then  Colonel 
of  artillery,  won  his  large  and 
most  merited  fame.  Stonewall 
Jackson,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  General  Lee,  had  separated 
himself  from  the  balance  of  the 
army,  to  destroy  the  supplies  of 
the  enemy,  away  from  their  base, 
and  collected  in  vast  amount  and 
stored  at  the  Junction  four  miles 
to  the  north  of  Bristoe.  This  he 
had  accomplished  most  success- 
fully, feeding  and  supplying  his 
army,  and  destroying  the  remain- 
der; besides  securing  a  position, 
between  the  enemy  and  his  capi- 
tal, Washington  City.  Yet  there 
he  was,  with  his  own  corps, 
and  a  division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  far 
away  from  his  own  friends,  and 
confronted  by  the  massed  force  of 
the  Federal  Army.  He  could  do 
but  one  of  two  things,  rejoin  his 
friends  and  leave  Pope  unmolested 
as  before,  except  in  the  destruction 
of  his  stores  ;  or  he  could  stand  at 
bay  with  his  18,000  men,  until  his 
friends,  Longstreet's  corps,  could 
come  up  from  Thoroughfare  Gap. 
With  his  usual  tenacity  and  will, 
he  determined  to  carry  out,  if  pos- 
sible, the  original  and  brilliant 
plan  of  operations,  stand  at  bay, 
and  prevent  Pope's  retreat. — 
Without  going  into  a  report  of  this 
great  battle — it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  position  of  the  forces, 
when  General  Longstreet  came  up. 
Jackson's  corps  and  the  division  of 
Hill,  fronted  rather  towards  the 
Warrenton  road,  his  left  resting 
on  the  Sudley  road  to  the  Junc- 


tion. Between  his  extreme  right 
wing,  and  the  extreme  left  wing 
of  Longstreet  there  was  an  open 
space,  a  commanding  ridge,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  artillery,  eight 
batteries,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Lee, — the  two  corps  forming  an 
obtuse  angle  shaped  as  a  V.  In 
this  position,  General  R.  E.  Lee 
determined  to  remain,  and  receive 
the  assault  of  the  enemy, — the 
previous  fighting  had  only  given 
him  greater  confidence,  and  buoy- 
ed the  men  to  a  point  of  enthusi- 
asm. The  enemy  finding  our 
Generals  could  not  be  drawn  from 
their  positions,  massed  three  heavy 
lines  of  infantry,  and  moved  at  a 
double  quick  against  our  centre. 
From  Dabney's  life  of  -Jackson  we 
quote  as  follows  :  "  Colonel  Lee 
had  opened  upon  them  with  all  his 
war  dogs  at  once,  and  the  writer 
of  these  lines,  has  never  during  his 
whole  experience,  witnessed  such 
handling  of  artillery.  The  tier}' 
storm  was  directed  with  aston- 
ishing accuracy,  and  the  brigades 
which  were  led  to  the  charge  were 
almost  annihilated  by  the  shot 
and  shell  which  burst  before,  be- 
hind, above,  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  raking  and  tearing  them  to 
pieces.  They  were  swept  away 
before  this  horrible  fire,  like  leaves 
in  the  wind,  and  disappeared, 
broken  and  flying  in  the  woods — 
to  be  immediately  succeeded,  how- 
ever, by  another  brigade,  charg- 
ing as  before.  Agaiu  the  iron 
storm  crashed  through  their  ranks, 
and  again  they  broke  and  ran. — 
A  third  force,  heavier  than  before, 
now  advanced  with  mad  rapid- 
ity, and  in  the  midst  of  the  awful 
fire  of  our  batteries,  threw  them- 
selves upon  .Jackson,  and  engaged 
him  with  desperation."  "•  Per- 
sonne,"  one  of  the  most  graphic 
and  reliable  writers  of  the  day 
said  :  "As  the  fight  progressed, 
Lee  moved  his  batteries  to  the 
left,  until  reaching  a  position,  only 
four  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  enemy's  lines,  he  opened  again. 
The  spectacle  was  now  magnifl- 
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cent.     As   shell   after  shell  burst 
in  the  Avavering  ranks,  and  round 
shot  ploughed  broad  gaps  among 
them,    you    could    distinctly    see 
through   the   rifts   of  smoke,  the 
Federal  soldiers  flying  and  falling 
on  every   side.     With  the   explo- 
sion  of    every   bomb,   it    seemed 
as  if  scores  dropped  dead,  or  writh- 
ed in  agony  upon  the  field.     Some 
were   crawling  upon   their  hands 
and  knees,    some    were  piled  up 
together,    and    some    were    scat- 
tered  around    in   every    attitude 
that  imagination    can  conceive." 
Dabney 's  life  of  Jackson  again  says, 
"Gradually  as  the  fierce  struggle 
progressed,  the   sides  of  the  ojDen 
Y.    which  our  order  of  battle  re- 
sembled, closed  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  enemy.     Col.   Lee's  artillery, 
still   continued   to  play  with  de- 
structive effect   upon  their  front, 
and  the   batteries  were   regularly 
advanced  from  position  to  position, 
raking  from  every  hillock,  with  a 
merciless  storm  of  shot  and  shell. " 
Another  writer  sa_ys — "suddenly 
at  4  p.  m.,  regiment  after  regi- 
ment  of   infantry,   were    thrown 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  our  left, 
and  advanced  in  very  good  order 
for  the  i)urpose  of  driving  out  our 
pickets,  and  taking  our  batteries 
on  the  left  flank.     In  an  instant, 
Col.  Lee,  always  cool  and  self  pos- 
sessed, ordered  every  howitzer  to 
the  left,  and  then  such  a  blaze  of 
artillery  as  I  never  heard.     The 
guns  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
were  very   close   togethel%  and  it 
Avas  alniQst   impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  discharge  of  the  guns  in 
your  own,  from  those  in  other  bat- 
teries.    It  was  clear  that  the  next 
thirty   minutes   would  determine 
the  fate  of  our  batteries.     At  the 
same   time,  the  enemy   made  his 
infantry  advance,  he   commenced 
a    most    furious     cannonnading. 
IN"o    sound    was    heard    for    two 
hours,  but  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  bursting  of  shells. 

*  *  ■>;-  *  -x-  rp2i,e  shells  burst 
above,  around,  beneath  us.  Every 
man  is  at  his  post — no  talking — 


no  ducking  of  heads  now.  All  in- 
tense, silent  earnestness.  It  was 
an  hour  big  with  every  man's  his- 
tory. It  was  a  struggle  for  life. — ■ 
The  face  of  everj^  man  was  flush- 
ed, his  eye  full,  his  arm  stronger 
than  was  wont.  It  seemed  that 
the  very  heavens  were  in  a  blaze, 
or  like  two  angry  clouds,  surcharg- 
ed with  electricity,  and  wafted  by 
opposing  Avinds  had  met  in  terrific 
battle.  Presently  the  yankee  col- 
umns begin  to  break,  and  men  fell 
out  to  the  rear.  The  retreating 
numbers  greatly  increase,  and 
presently  the  great  mass,  without 
line  or  form,  noAV  moves  back,  like 
a  great  multitude,  without  guide 
or  leader.  From  a  slow  steady 
Avalk,  the  great  mass  or  many 
parts  of  it,  move  at  a  run,  and 
our  eyes  tell  i;s  the  victory  is  Avon„ 
Then  did  many  a  man  say  deep 
doAAm  in  his  heart,  Avith  flushed 
face  and  filling  eyes,  '  Thank 
God.'  *  *  *  i^ow  the 
scene  changes.  Our  infantry 
pours  doAvn  from  right  and  left, 
and  our  guns  cease  lest  we  should 
kill  our  OAvn  men.  The  guns  of 
the  enemy,  however  blaze  the  fast- 
er, as  if  in  a  fit  of  desperation.- — 
On  our  right,  Longstreet,  whose 
name  is  a  terror  to  the  enemy, 
closes  upon  them,  and  the  hills  on 
the  right  roar  with  musketry. — 
The  battle  gradually  recedes?,  sIoav- 
ly,  like  a  great  storm  on  a  sum- 
mer's day." 

At  no  time  Avas  the  enemy  over 
800  yards  distant,  and  frequently 
as  near  as  150  yards.  Stephen 
Lee's  conduct  here  Avas  grand  and 
immortal — it  was  the  admiration 
of  the  army  and  the  country  ;  and 
the  day  after  the  battle,  Robert  E. 
Lee  in  person,  thanked  him,  tak- 
ing his  hand  and  saying,  "I  want 
to  thank  you  for  what  you  did  y©S:- 
terday — you  did  good  AVQrk:.  "— 
There  was  nothing  like  this  amaz- 
ing steadfastness  of  Lee's  artil- 
lery— unmoved  and  immovable — 
it  was  the  only  key  to  victory. — 
It  stood  as  one  of  the  most  notable 
features  in  nature — the  2;reat  bat- 
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tlements  of  rocks  near  the  Giant's 
Causeway  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland.  The  waves  of  old  Ocean, 
wonderful  emblem  of  the  Eternal, 
rush  against  these  battlements,  re- 
posing in  strength  far  greater  than 
their  own.  They  are  resisted  and 
resisted  and  resisted — broken — 
scattered — beaten  back  again  and 
again  and  again — but  to  return  to 
the  charge,  with  the  whole  mass 
of  waters,  with  greater  fury  than 
before.  Yet  those  rocks  stand 
against  ocean  and  winds  and  tem- 
pest, in  all  their  proud  and  dar- 
ing i)Ower,  sullen  monuments  of 
endurance. 

President  Davis,  in  his  Jackson 
speech,  December,  1862,  said  of 
Mm  ;  "For  the  defence  of  Yicks- 
T)urg,  I  selected  one  from  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  of  whom  it  is 
but  faint  praise  to  say,  he  has  no 
superior.  He  was  sent  to  Yir- 
ginia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar, 
with  a  little  batterj'  of  three  guns. 
With  these,  he  fought  the  yankee 
gun-boats,  drove  them  off,  and 
stripped  them  of  their  terrors. — 
He  was  promoted  for  distinguish- 
ed services  on  various  fields.  He 
was  finally  made  a  Colonel  of  cav- 
alry, and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  at  the  last  great  conflict  on 
the  field  of  Manassa,  he  served  to 
turn  the  tide  of  battle  and  con- 
summate the  victory.  On  suc- 
ceeding fields,  he  has  won  equal 
distinction.  Though  yat  young, 
he  has  fought  more  Imttles,  than 
man}'-  officers,  v.'ho  have  lived  to 
an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  their 
beds.  I  have  therefore  sent  Lee 
to  take  charge  of  the  defences  of 
Yicksburg." 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Davis 
said  of  him — "  I  have  tried  him  in 
cavalry,  in  artillery,  in  infantry, 
and  have  found  him  equally  dis- 
tinguished in  all." 

CiiicavASAw  Bayou. — General 
Lee  had  at  this  time,  command  of 
a  Louisiana  and  a  Mississippi  brig- 
ade of  infantry,  and  was  given  in 
special  charge  of  the  line  extend- 


ing from  Yicksburg  to  Sn3-der's 
Blufts,  a  distance  of  12  miles — to- 
gether with  the  artillery  at  the 
latter  point,  for  blockading  pur- 
poses on  the  Yazoo  river.  At  this 
juncture,  Sherman  ajDpeared  be- 
fore the  city.  Lee's  command  did 
not  exceed  3500  men,  exclusive  of 
the  heavy  batteries.  Sherman 
disembarked  his  army  at  the 
mouth  of  Chickasaw  Ba3'OU,  on 
the  Yazoo,  five  miles  from  Yicks- 
burg, and  commenced  pushing  to- 
wards the  city,  and  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  city,  to  Snyder's 
Bluffs  (two  and  a  half  miles).  Lee 
held  the  enemy  in  check  for  an  en- 
tire day,  which  enabled  him  to 
throw  up  a  few  rifle  pits  at  the 
Blufts  to  shelter  his  small  com- 
mand, covering  this  front  of  twelve 
niiles.  The  enemy  seeing  the 
small  force  in  front  of  him,  deter- 
mined on  an  assault,  and  making 
considerable  display,  moved  across 
ChickasaAV  Bayou,  gallantly  to  the 
attack;  Blair's  division  in  advance. 
The  assaulting  column  was  met 
with  such  a  severe  fire,  that  it  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  400  dead 
and  Avounded  on  the  field,  400 
prisoners,  and  several  stand  of 
colors.  General  Lee  did  not  haA'e 
more  than  1000  men  at  the  point 
Avhere  the  attack  Avas  made.  The 
repulse  Avas  so  severe,  that  Sher- 
man abandoned  taking  Yicksburg 
by  that  route,  reembarked  his 
troops,  and  left  Yazoo  river. — 
Much  credit  Avas  given  Lee  for  his 
management  and  conduct  in  this 
affair,  the  only  attack  of  conse- 
quence made  on  his  front,  and 
Avhere  he  had  personally  prepared 
for  them.  Such  results  speak  for 
themselves. 

Harrisburg.— At  this  place, 
he  Avas  in  command,  as  depart- 
ment commander,  of  6000  cavalry 
and  several  batteries,  belonging  to 
Gen,  Forrest's  division,  who  Avas 
likeAvise  on  the  field, — against  a 
force  of  18,000  infantry,  cavahy 
and  artillery,  under  Major  Gene- 
ral A.  J.  Smith — a  superior  officer. 
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It  was  the  best  officered,  armed 
and  equipped  force  the  Federals 
had  yet  sent  into  this  department, 
and  equal  to  any  of  their  forces — 
for  A.  J.  Smith's  Avas  a  veteran 
command.  General  Lee  rapidly 
concentrated  Avhat  available  force 
he  had,  and  knowing  that  if  he 
should  show  his  weakness,  he 
would  be  lost,  he  attacked  General 
Smith  near  Pontotoc,  and  on  the 
march  from  Pontotoc  to  Tupelo. 
At  Harrisburg,  he  attacked  him 
with  great  boldness,  such  that  on 
the  following  day  General  Smith 
retreated  hastily  towards  Mem- 
phis, and  was  pursued  and  har- 
rassed  in  his  retreat  by  the  cavalry 
under  Brigadier  General  Chal- 
mers. Nothing  but  this  Jackso- 
nian  boldness  and  tenacity  saved 
the  rich  prairie  country,  and  its 
vast  stores  of  provisions  from  utter 
destruction — and  what  was  that 
destruction  ?  Certainly,  not  sim- 
ply the  subsistence  supplies  of 
Stephen  D.  Lee  and  his  forces,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country — 
great  as  that  object  would  have 
been, — but  it  was  the  exhaustless 
and  only  granary,  from  which 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  drew  all  their  stores, 
and  without  which  tlieir  armies 
would  have  starved.  It  was  oiie 
of  the  severest  battles  of  the  war  ; 
the  enemy  occupied  Harrisburg, 
three  miles  from  Tupelo,  and  had 
thrown  up  breastworks  hastily,  but 
a,flbrding  great  protection — for  the 
Confederate  forces  had  to  assail 
them  for  many  hundreds  of  yards, 
through  a  level  plain.  Yet  it  had 
to  be  done — there  was  no  escaping 
it — delay  was  ruin.  If  he  had  not 
fought,  Smith  without  a  battle, 
would  have  accomplished  that, 
which  onl}^  a  victorious  battle 
could  give  him, — and  the  only 
chance  for  the  Confederates  was  vic- 
tory then  and  there,  with  a  com- 
mand then  confident.  The  result 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  policy. 
The  loss  was  great,  and  unusually 
large  for  cavalry,  because  we  were 
engaged   with    veteran    infantry, 


and  the  assailant,  under  disad- 
vantages ;  and  this  loss  carried 
many  a  pang  to  the  hearts  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  and  Mississip- 
pi and  Tennessee — yet  it  saved 
the  army  and  the  countrj^.  It  was 
splendid,  and  the  more  it  is  exam- 
ined, and  the  better  it  is  under- 
stood, the  plainer  will  Lee's  wis- 
dom appear.  At  the  time,  neither 
the  army,  nor  the  country  did  him 
justice  ;  but  complaints  were  loud, 
long  and  deep.  Eorrest  had  just 
won  his  great  victory  at  Tishomin- 
go Creek,  and  completely  routed 
the  enemy.  The  army  and  the 
country  looked  for  like  results,  and 
were  unprepared  for  anything  less. 
But  when  an  enemy  of  18,000  men, 
lights  three  days  with  a  force  of 
0000  men,  and  then  hastily  re- 
treats, hotly  pursued  and  harrass- 
ed,  what  is  the  conclusion  drawn  ? 
A  victory  by  all  means.  The  suc- 
cess of  A.  J.  Smith,  would  have 
been  the  downfall,  then  and  there, 
of  the  Confederate  cause  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Mississippi  rivei\  Lee  braved 
the  brave  opportunity  and  won. — 
If  the  cross  was  wanting,  where 
would  be  the  crown  ?  If  there 
were  no  stru.ggle,  where  would  be 
the  victory  ?  If  no  victory,  where 
would  be  the  reward  ?  Our  heroic 
army  bore  the  cross,  the  country 
wore  the  crown. 

"  He  is  not  worthy  of  tlie  lioncy  comb 
That  shuns  the  hive,  because  the  bees 
liave  stings." 

General  Lee  had  a  filial  regard  !k; 
for  Ilobert  E.  Lee— under  whom 
he  had  served  with  such  distinc- 
tion, and  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived great  kindness.  He  stud- 
ied him — emulated  him,  Avith  mod- 
est, persevering  eflbrt.  He  was 
magnanimous  and  just.  When  he 
was  promoted  Lieutenant  General 
after  the  battle  of  Tishomingo 
creek,  he  telegraphed  the  fact  to 
Forrest,  saying,  "  I  wish.  Gene- 
ral, you  had  received  it,  it  is  more 
your  due  than  mine."  Occasion- 
ally, he  committed  oversights  in 
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administration — one  was  severely 
felt  by  Forrest 's  whole  command— 
we  allude  to  the  battle  of  Harris- 
burg.  In  his  report  of  that  en- 
gagement, after  mentioning  those 
officers  and  commands,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  he  entirely 
omitted  the  name  of  Col.  Robert 
McCulloch  then  (and  since  18(32)  a 
brigade  commander,  and  who  was 
dangerously  wounded,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fight  at  Town  Fork, 
and  at  the  same  time  Forrest  him- 
self was  wounded.  This,  like  oth- 
ers of  ^vhich  we  have  heard  men- 
tion, was  but  an  oversight — with- 
out the  shadow  of  intention,  as 
we  believe. 

The  conversation  •  of  military 
men  of  sense  and  experience  is 
more  than  agreeable — it  is  racj- — 
piquant — vigorous.  Habits  of  close 
observation,  terseness  of  thouglut 
and  language,  and  the  varying 
fullness  of  incident,  with  an  air  of 
freedom  in  description  of  that 
which  they  have  seen,  makes  tlie 
company  of  such  men  peculiarly 
attractive.  Tlieir  mode  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  generally  method- 
istical  style  of  other  men.  Who 
that  has  heard  them,  does  not  re- 
member his  enjoyment  in  listening 
to  General  Humphrey  Marshall, 
Colonel  Wm.  H.  Bissell,  and  Gene- 
ral Roger  AV.  Hanson,  and  such 
men  when  retailing  their  recollec- 
tions of  the  Mexican  war?  It  was 
fascinating.  Lee  had  a  modesty 
and  reserve  belonging  to  neither 
of  these,  but  when  drawn  out,  as 
he  occasionally  was,  much  of  the 
same  vigor,  interest,  and  jea 
cV esprit  were  manifested. 

His  aggregate  character  is  one 
which  always  will  excite  admira- 
tion. He  had  a  clear  intellect — 
quick  and  active — a  robust  and 
highly  disciplined  mind — he 
thought  and  reasoned  from  all  ac- 
cepted bases — from  the  senses— 
trom  conception — from  the  ideas 
of  others,  and  with  perspicuity, 
fullness,  and  keen  discriminating 
judgment.  His  organ  of  firmness 
was  largely  developed,  and  invad- 


ed the  precincts  of  no  neighboring 
quality — neither  veneration,  nor 
cautiousness,  nor  conscientious- 
ness, nor  self  esteem.  All  these 
were  well  marked.  We  believe  in 
phrenology  and  blood — the  blood 
of  men,  as  well  as  of  horses  and 
dogs.  Combe  says:  "Firmness 
has  no  relation  to  external  objects; 
it  only  adds  a  manifestation  to 
other  organs.  Thus  with  com- 
bativeness,  it  produces  determined 
bravery;  with  conscientiouness, 
inflexible  integrity."  His  self-re- 
liance was  fully  equal  to  his  firm- 
ness— young  and  inexperienced  as 
he  was,  he  proved  its  hardy  na- 
ture, in  his  earlier  exploits,  and 
ever  afterwards  leaned  upon  it,  as 
his  best  hope  and  his  safest  refuge 
— yet  withal  a  model  of  bland- 
ness  and  courtes3^  As  with  lovely 
woman,  modesty  was  one  of  his 
greatest  virtues.  Showing  a  be- 
coming deference  to  superiors,  yet 
exchanging  views  with  a  self-reli- 
ant consciousness  of  conviction. — 
He  was  equally  so  with  inferiors, 
canvassed  civiestiouswith  freedom, 
showing  a  desire  for  the  adoption 
of  the  broadest  views.  He  cower- 
ed in  the  intellectual  presence  of 
no  man.  Firmness  and  self  reli- 
ance were  fostered  and  increased 
by  his  military  training — his  large 
and  accurate  "knowledge  of  milita- 
ry science — devotion  to  which  was 
presided  over  by  an  exacting  emu- 
lation of  all  the  great  models. — 
His  youth  and  rapid  promotion, 
and  favor  with  the  army  and  the 
country,  only  added  fuel  to  this 
burning  zeal — this  honorable  and 
honoring  desire  to  excel.  He  was 
no  creature  of  impulse— either  in 
trivial  or  grave  matters.  His  de- 
cisions were  the  ripened  fruits  of 
reflection.  He  was  discreet  and 
kept  his  own  counsel — not  the  reti- 
cence of  Jackson  or  Johnston,  but 
one  invariablj'  guarded.  Burns 
says  : 
"  Couccivl  your.sel'  as  wecl's  yc  can 
Frae  critical  cTissectioii, 
But  keek  thro'  every  other  man 
AVi'  sharpened,  sly  inspection." 
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The  rule  in  military  life  and  in- 
tercourse mvist  be  applauded — but 
its  selfishness  in  social  life,  may  be 
much  questioned.  It  may  be 
profitable,  but  the  lofty  confidence 
of  the  heart  is  the  sacrifice  and 
cost. 

The  strength  of  the  man,  was 
due  to  a  well  balanced  combina- 
tion of  what  phrenologists  term, 
propensities,  sentiments  and  in- 
tellectual faculties.  The  quality 
of  these  was  remarkable — each  an 
adjustment  to  the  the  other.  This 
well  balanced  mind  is  more  forci- 
bly illustrated,  in  our  opinion,  in 
the  great  life  of  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  than  in  that  of  any  other 
public  man  of  the  day.  He  was 
great  and  equal  every  where — in 
the  Legislative  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, in  the  army,  in  the  cabinet— 
in  private  life,  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen,  who  can  reproach  him  ? 
Lee  has  only  been  tried  in  one  de- 
partment, but  was  fitted  to  the 
emergency.  Yet  with  all  this 
admirable  union  of  mind  and  sen- 
timent, he  cannot  be  called  a  man 
of  genius.  He  was  neither  a  Bona- 
parte, a  Marlborough,  nor  a  Jack- 
son— but  rose  to  the  grand  height 
of  Soult,  of  Suchet,  of  Hardee. — 
Genius  is  intuition — inborn  great- 
ness, and  model  excellence  in  any 
one,  or  more  of  the  great  branches 
of  human  pursuit.  It  was  the 
rare  combination  to  which  we  have 
alluded  with  a  healthy  ambition, 
and  great  partiality  for  and  adapt- 
edness  to  arms,  only  short  of  intui- 
tion^ which  gave  him  his  success. 


Genius  is  original  and  creative — a 
I)ioneer  quality  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence and  power — his  force  was 
that  of  intellect  and  energy  with- 
out this  rare  attribute  of  greatness. 

His  education  was  liberal — his 
reading  and  general  information 
most  respectable,  his  address  and 
bearing  always  that  of  a  refined 
gentleman.  He  was  especially 
careful  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

He  was  married  to  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  young  lady  of 
Columbus,  Miss.,  early  in  1865 — a 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  law- 
yer, James  T.  Harrison,  and  now 
resides  near  that  place,  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  is 
yet  young — not  thirty-foiir  years 
of  age.  His  experience,  his  patrio- 
tism, his  personal  worth,  his  abili- 
ties, may  yet  be  brought  into  use 
by  his  country,  whenever  harmony 
and  perfect  union  are  restored  to 
the  sections.  The  record  of  the 
past  is  safe — it  should  be  a  guaran- 
tee for  what  his  future  will  be, 
should  his  services  ever  be  needed. 

The  revolution  failed — all  we 
fought  for  was  lost — slavery- — se- 
cession— independence.  The  Con- 
federacy, like  some  solitary  mam- 
moth meteor,  magnificently  brill- 
iant, has  passed  away,  and  gone 
out  forever.  In  her  proud  and 
mournful  drama  of  glory  and  af- 
fliction, Stephen  D.  Lee  acted 
his  part  with  sedate  and  majestic 
fortitude,  and  in  all  coming  years, 
he  may  look  back  upon  it,  his 
very  soul  filled  with  unmixed 
satisfaction. 


From  a  private  letter  of  Gen. 
Jubal  A.  Early,  now  at  Toronto, 
C.  W.,  we  learn  that  he  has  given 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Valley  Cam- 
paign to  the  Ladies'  Memorial  As- 
sociation of  Virginia.  It  is  to  be 
issued,  before  this  goes  to  press,  b}^ 
Charles  W.  Button,  Esq.,  Lynch- 


burg, Va.,  "on  goo,d  paper,  in 
neat  style,  with  covers,  at  %1  per 
volume  for  single  copies."  The 
wholesale  price  to  dealers  will  be 
proportionally  less.  Address  C. 
W.  Button,  Lynchburo;,  Va.,  or 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Brown,  Box  452,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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OAK  LEAVES. 


Oak  leaves  that  plaj- 

In  the  wild  Minds,  that  stray 

Out  from  the  west  : 
Wild  winds  that  ]3lay 
Through  the  long  summer  day 

In  gay  unrest . 

Under,  over. 

From  gay,  toying  rover, 

Laughing,  they  hide; 
Then  shake  them  out  • 
■\Vith  a  grand  leafy  shout, 

All  in  their  pride. 

Frolic's  begun — 

See  the  wind  wildly  run  ; 

In  a  quiver 
They  close — divide — 
His  quick  coming  to  bide, 

In  half  shiver. 


Slow  lie  will  creep, 

While  the  leaves  are  asleep; 

Most  demurely. 
Slowly  he  goes, 
"While  in  dreams  they  repose, 

Quite  securely. 

Xow,  with  a  leap, 

He  awakes  them  from  sleep; 

What  merry  rout ! 
How  they  all  toss — 
Throw  their  arms  up,  across, 

All  round  about ! 

Oak  leaves  that  play 

In  the  wild  winds,  that  stray 

Out  from  the  west ; 
Of  all  dear  trees 
That  are  stirr'd  by  the  breeze, 

Gavest  and  liest. 


ELISE    BEAUSOLEIL. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  KAKLY  DAYS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


Man}'  years  ago,  in  the  old 
French  village,  now  c-ity  of  St. 
Louis,  the  sun  shone  in  one  New 
Year's  morning,  at  the  windows 
of  a  massive  old  stone  house. — 
He  met  the  uplifted  eyes  of  a 
young  girl,  who  stood  looking 
out,  over  the  frosty  earth,  at  the 
radiant  dawn  of  the  day:  look- 
ing, also,  downward  at  the  river 
whose  dark  waters  sped  by  with 
such  rapidity ;  while  crashing, 
groaning, .  and  sparkling  in  the 
rosy  blush  of  the  sunlight,  huge 
squares  and  islands  of  ice,  mingled 
in  masses,  or  in  separate  cakes, 
floated  southward  in  the   current. 

The  bright,  dark  eyes,  which 
looked  from  the  window  this  morn- 
ing,  were   pure  and   guileless,   a 


girlish  innocence  and  truthfulness 
shone  in  their  clear  depths  ;  and 
an  almost  infantile  softness  of  con- 
tour rounded  her  fair  cheek  and 
throat.  She  is  watching  the  sun- 
rise on  her  sixteenth  l^irthdaj': 
the  anniversary  of  her  life's  bright 
dawning,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  ga}'  New  Year. 

And  so  in  the  blush  of  the  morn- 
ing, Elise  Beausoleil,  as  she  stands 
atthe  window,  young,  happy,  and 
childlike,  kisses  the  tiny  cruciilx 
attached  to  the  gold  beads  around 
her  fair  white  throat,  and  crossing 
herself,  whispers  in  soft  undertones 
a  prayer.  And  now  come  up  glad 
voices  from  the  street  below  her; 
songs  and  merry  laughter,  as  borne 
on  rough  sleds,  with  many   a  Jest 
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and  greeting  from  one  to  another, 
the  poorer  people  are  passing  and 
repassing.  They  come  and  go, 
from  the  houses  of  parents  and 
grandparents,  where  they  have 
sought  a  blessing  on  the  year  be- 
fore them  ;  and  a  pardon  for  the 
faults  and  possible  neglects  of 
the  past.  Elise  has  a  nod  and 
smile  for  many  who  pass.  Kow 
and  then  she  kisses  her  hand,  as 
some  young  girl  looks  up  and  sa- 
lutes her.  The  delicate  pink  flush 
deepens  on  her  cheek,  as  canter- 
ing by  in  his  blue  and  white  uni- 
form, a  young  Spanish  officer  of 
Delassus'  staff  lifts  his  hat,  and 
with  a  quick  smile  of  pleasure, 
bows  low  to  her. 

' '  My  child  may  God  grant  to 
you,  a  happy  and  a  holy  life." 

"Ah,  mamma!  dear  mamma, 
you  are  here  !  bless  me  and  pardon 
all  of  the  past.  If  I  have  spoken 
hastily  at  any  time,  if  I  have  been 
guilty  of  disobedience  in  the  year 
that  has  gone,  forgive;  and  bless 
me  for  the  future."  Kneeling  be- 
fore her  mother,  Elise  reverently 
bent  her  head.  Madame  Beauso- 
leil looking  solemnly  upward,  and 
with  her  hand  upon  the  young 
girl's  head,  said—"  May  God 
grant  to  you,  ma  diere  enfant,  a 
long  life.  If  it  be  happy,  may  he 
love  you  ;  if  it  be  sorrowful,  may 
he  both  love  and  grant  you  strength 
for  sorrow:"  and  then  as  Elise 
arose,  the  lady  tenderly  kissed  her, 
passing  her  arm  around  her,  and 
taking  her  along  thus,  left  the 
.room. 

Among  the  old  French  inhabit- 
ants of  St.  Louis,  New  Year's 
day  was  ever  one  of  visiting  and 
congratulation.  So  scarcely  had 
Elise  with  Madame  Beausoleil 
breakfasted,  ere  guests  began  ar- 
riving. Elderly  men  with  white 
locks  saluted  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion, forgetting  not  the  rosy  cheek 
of  Mademoiselle  Elise  ;  and  the  j^e- 
iiie  figure  of  Madame  Beausoleil's 
daughter  was  sometimes  lifted 
from  the  floor,  by  the  stout  and 
enthusiastic  embrace  of  some  gray 


headed  old  man,  whose  muscles 
were  still  firm  and  sinewy,  from 
trapping  in  the  bracing  mountain 
air;  though  perhaps  he  might  be  a 
grandfather  of  seventy  or  eighty. 

During  the  day,  the  young  Span- 
ish captain  arrived,  who  had,  as 
he  galloped  by  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, received  his  first  smile  of  the 
New  Year,  from  the  red  lips  of 
Elise.  Now  he  gracefully  prof- 
fered her  the  salute  of  the  season; 
but  the  young  lady  swept  him  a 
glowing  courtesy,  and  while  light- 
ly laughing,  a  little  defiant  glitter 
in  her  black  eye  assured  him 
that  this  attention  was  needless, 
and  premature.  Yet  afterwards, 
she  made  him  so  many  graceful 
proffers  of  refreshments ;  so  charm- 
ed him  with  her  vivacious  wit  and 
badinage ;  that  when  with  his  three 
cornered  hat  under  his  arm",  he 
came  to  make  his  low  conge,  he 
believed  her  the  loveliest  and  most 
charming  creature  in  the  world. 
And  not  only  this,  but  he  believed 
that  he  was  the  first  favorite  in 
her  little  realm.  Alas,  how  quick- 
ly the  short-lived  joys  of  this 
world  take  to  themselves  wings! 
For  Captain  Cataline,  in  his  white 
silk  stockings,  and  handsome  knee- 
buckles,  had  taken  but  four  of  his 
most  graceful  steps  over  the  stone 
floor  of  the  hall,  when  his  coun- 
tenance fell,  and  losing  its  eleva- 
ted smile  of  satisfaction,  grew 
stern  and  severe. 

This  cause  of  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain's change  of  countenance  ap- 
peared in  the  tall  lithe  figure  of  a 
gentleman  of  thirty-five,  or  more, 
who  advanced  up  the  entrance 
way  and  over  'the  broad  gallery, 
with  the  assured  air  and  dignified 
step  of  a  man  in  good  position, 
and  who  found  himself  ever  a  wel- 
come visitor. 

This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Culburt, 
from  Virginia,  had  arrived  but 
three  weeks  previous,  from  New 
Orleans,  with  some  merchandise 
to  trade  Avith  the  Indians  near 
St.  Louis  for  peltiy.  He  had 
become    a     frequent     visitor     at 
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Madame  Beausoleil's,  and  now, 
as  he  advanced  up  the  hall,  his 
clear,  keen  eye  rested  a  moment 
in  grave  surprise  on  the  Captain's 
face.  Then  he  smilingly  bade 
him  "good  morning,"  showing  a 
set  of  even  white  teeth  under  his 
mustache,  and  with  a  bow  passed 
on. 

At  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
Mr.  Culburt  bowed  his  stately 
head  with  a  double  purpose.  First, 
he  did  reverence  to  the  ladies  pres- 
ent, and  last  with  more  necessity 
to  avoid  the  low  door-way,  which 
our  forefathers  considered  in  better 
architectural  proportion  than  the 
airy  height  of  door  and  Avindows 
of  the  present  day.  He  was  greet- 
ed with  much  empressment  by 
Madame  Beausoleil  and  Elise.— 
And  when  the  usual  congratula- 
tions of  the  season  were  over,  the 
ladj^  after  pressing  him  to  partake 
of  refreshments,  said,  "Monsieur 
Culburt,  there  is  a  custom  among 
our  French  residents  of  St.  Louis 
of  spending  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  of  .January  in  gayety  and 
music.  Our  friends  will  meet  me, 
in  my  own  house,  on  next  Tues- 
day, or  King's  day,  as  we  call  it. 
Let  me  also  welcome  you  among 
them."  This  the  lady  said,  look- 
ing up  in  the  face  of  her  guest 
with  licr  rare  and  pleasant  smile, 
and  sweeping  him  the  low  cour- 
tesy, which  our  grandmothers 
in  the  olden  time  strove  to  exe- 
cute with  so  much  grace.  The 
gentleman  replied,  with  the  ele- 
gant yet  somewhat  formal  bow  of 
a  past  generation,  that  it  would 
afl'ord  him  great  pleasure  to  par- 
take, Avith  her  friends,  of  the  la- 
dy's hospitality.  "  Yet,"  he  said, 
"my  dear  Madame  Beausoleil, 
may  I  trouble  you  to  explain  to 
me,  a  stranger,  the  custom  which 
seems  so  dear  a  one  in  the  village 
— that  of  celebrating  the  King's 
day  and  making  merry  at  the 
King's  balls.  Is  it  as  I  suppose 
the  anniversary  of  the  adoration 
of  the  magi,  usually  called  tAvelfth 
night,  or    twelve   days  after  the 


shepherd's  vision?  or  are  the  Kings 
who,  I  am  told  are  honored  for 
that  evening,  only  rulers  for  the 
time  without  significance  being 
attached  to  the  titleV" 

"Ah!  Monsieur,"  the  lady,  re- 
plied, "Ave  allude  to  the  Kings 
who  came  to  Avorship  our  Saviour 
on  that  day,  as  we  believe: 
though  at  first  the  Queens  are 
chosen,  as  the  custom  is,  Avho 
make  their  selection  of  Kings. — 
Why  this  is  I  cannot  tell.  But  be 
with  us  next  Tuesday  and  it  may 
be  your  good  fortune  to  be  chosen 
by  some  fair  lady  as  her  King ; 
and  thus  you  may  understand  and 
study  our  King's  balls." 

Other  guests  arriving  Avere 
greeted  with  outstretched  hands 
by  Madame  Beausoleil,  and  Mr. 
Culburt,  after  a  few  words  to 
Elise,  took  his  leave. 

Madame  Beausoleil's  old  stone 
mansion  shone  out  gaily  Avitli 
lights  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth 
of  January,  1804.  A  number  of 
the  guests  had  already  arrived, 
and  were  standing  and  seated  in 
groups  around  the  huge  Avood  fire 
of  the  drawing  room.  ''Cacasotte, " 
M.  Beausoleil's  old  body  servant, 
was  already  tuning  his  violin, 
AAdien  Elise  tripped  doAvn  the  stair- 
way and  entered  the  room,  look- 
ing like  a  fresh  young  rose-bud. 
Abright  smile  on^  her  sweet  red 
lips,  and  the  color  flitting  over  her 
Avinning,  animated  face,  she  was 
universally  greeted  Avith  merrj' 
words,  Avith  kisses  and  with  smiles; 
for  Madame  Beausoleil  and  her 
gay  young  daugliter  were  greatlj" 
beloved  in  the  little  village.  'Tis 
true  Madamoiselle  Elise  wore 
quaint  shoulder  knots  on  her  trim 
Avhite  dress,  and  her  broad  sash 
being  tied  immediately  under  her 
arms  defined  her  short  Avaist  so 
that  her  bright  little  figure  might 
seem  antique  and  outre  to  a  belle 
of  the  present  day.  Yet  Lad}^ 
Elise  Avas  a  belle,  (ah,  hoAV  short- 
lived they  are!)  and  her  genera- 
tion has  passed  away.  You  and 
I,  lady  reader,  may  dream  of  the 
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future.  Let  us  think  of  the  souls 
that  will  come,  that  will  live  on 
God's  green  earth,  when  we  have 
passed,  also,  away.  How  uncon- 
scious will  they  be  that  we 
breathed,  sighed,  and  smiled  be- 
fore them.  Do  you  thinls;  of  this? 
Yes,  and  shrug  your  white  shoul- 
ders. Well,  live  in  the  present, 
in  its  laces,  its  satins,  its  operas, 
and  lovers,  and  yet  most  of  these 
had  Elise.  Let  us  turn  to  our 
past  and  her  present.  This  then 
is  her  lover.  Captain  Cataline. — 
He  stands  by  her  side,  sligiit,  fine- 
ly formed,  speaking  love  in  each 
glance  of  his  eye.  Yet  she  is 
constantly  watching  the  door; 
she  is  constantly  watching  for  one 
step,  and  voice.  He  leads  her 
now  to  the  dance.  Cacasotte's 
music  is  gay  and  enlivening,  and 
while  he,  with  a  courtly  gallantry, 
bows,  and  then  treads  on  Avitli  a 
springing  step  through  the  mea- 
sure, she,  in  her  youthful  beauty 
and  grace,  dances  ever  so  lightly, 
so  happy  and  joyous.  Mr.  Cul- 
burt  has  come  and  is  near  her  with 
a  smile  and  a  word  now  and  then ; 
and  poor  Captain  Cataline  varies 
and  changes,  now  with  a  dark 
look  at  his  rival  and  then  a' 
bright  smile  for  Elise. 

Supper  is  over,  and  for  some 
little  time  the  dance  is  resumed. — 
Then  a  servant  appears  bearing 
the  momentous  "Queen's  cake," 
containing  the  four  beans  which 
will  decide,  Avho  the  royal  ladies 
may  be.  jSTow  the  young  girls  ad- 
vance, and  cut  each  for  herself 
a  slice.  Elise  chats  and  eats, 
when  lo!  from  between  her  white 
teeth  she  takes  out  the  bean,  and 
is  hailed  as  one  of  the  four  Queens. 
There  is  now  gay  laughter  and 
much  merriment,  for  two  of  the 
Queens,  without  hesitation,  have 
selected  a  King.  Marie  Renard 
and  Elise  Beausoleil  alone  seem 
irresolute.  Elise,  Avith  her  eyes 
cast  upon  the  floor,  her  cheeks 
glowing  crimson,  holds  the  boquet 
to  her  lips  striving  to  conceal  her 
blushes.     The  third    selection    is 


now  hers;  a  moment's  hesitation 
and  then  she  moves  forward,  and 
with  a  little  abashed  bend  of  the 
head,  lays  her  tiny  boquet  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Culburt. 

His  keen  eye  lights  with  a  new 
radiance,  and  in  a  moment  the 
lofty  head  is  bowed  over  the  soft 
hand,  and  for  the  first  time  his 
lips  touch  its  fair  surface.  He 
has  become  her  King!  he  has  her 
preference  above  all  others  in  the 
room.  As  her  hand  rests  on  his 
arm  she  seems,  in  her  girlish 
brightness,  a  fitting  contrast  with 
his  mature  and  dignified  nian- 
liood. 

jSTow  Marie  Renard  advances 
and  presents  to  Captain  Cataline 
her  boquet.  lie  is  near  Elise,  and 
as  she  turns  and  looks  smilingly 
into  his  face,  she  is  startled  and 
pained  by  his  expression.  A  bit- 
ter smile  hovers  on  his  lip,  and 
his  eyes  are  glittering  and  sinister. 
It  is  evident  that  he  keenly  feels 
her  choice,  and  is  annoyed  and 
angry. 

It  is  decided,  upon  mature  de- 
liberation, now  that  the  Kings 
are  chosen,  that  the  first  King's 
ball  will  be  held  in  the  mansion 
of  Monsieur  Roubadoux.  So  a 
great  portion  of  the  night  has 
passed  awaj^,  and  the  guests  take 
their  leave.  Having  followed 
some  of  her  girl  friends  into  the 
hall,  Elise  is  speaking  some  mer- 
ry parting  words  when  Captain 
Cataline  comes  out  of  the  draw- 
ingroom,  and  in  an  undertone 
says — "  Mademoiselle  Elise,  you 
were  partial  to-night.  Allow  me 
an  hour  to-morrow,  I  would  speak 
of  your  friend."  Mr.  CiUburt 
comes  out,  and  in  taking  his  leave 
holds  to  his  lips,  as  he  makes  his 
adieu,  her  tiny  cluster  of  fiowers, 
and  then  goes  out  into  the  night, 
and  to  darkness. 

The  stars  are  shining  as  they 
shone  years  and  years  before, 
when  the  wise  men  from  Persia — 
the  Magi  or  Magicians — followed 
the  brilliant  and  significant  light 
from  the  East.     Under  the  same 
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stars  to-niglit  this  man  paused 
upon  tlie  river's  bank,  and  raising 
his  hat  in  adoration  of  the  Fatli- 
er's  love,  murmured  a  i)rayer. — • 
The  wind  blew  chill  over  the  icy 
water,  lifting  his  hair  and  strain- 
ing in  his  grasp  even  the  tiny 
knot  of  flowers,  which  had  been 
laid  so  shyly  in  his  hand  that  night. 
How  warm  his  heart  was  as  he 
thought.  And  she  had  made  him 
her  King;  this  blithe  young  girl; 
this  winsome,  charming  child- 
woman.  Ah,  were  he  but  indeed 
her  King!  how  royally  he'd  serve 
her;  how  he  would  lay  at  her  feet 
his  all  in  life;  his  hopes,  and  the 
silent  homage  with  which  his 
heart  was  filled;  how  her  slight- 
est word  should  be  his  law.  Un- 
der the  starlight  he  stood  and 
dreamed  this  pleasant  dream. 

He  was  alone  in  the  world — a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  with- 
out one  single  tie  of  blood.  Even 
in  his  far  Virginia  home,  there 
was  not  one  to  call  him  son  or 
brother.  How  his  heart  yearned 
towards  this  girl — this  fresh  young- 
spirit.  Oh!  he  loved  her  with  an 
unutterable  afl'ection. 

On  the  steep  bank  above  him,  a 
single  figure  slowly  moves  along. 
The  ground  is  rough  and  uneven, 
yet  this  man  with  his  form  half 
bent  picks  his  way  carefully  on- 
ward. He  pauses  a  moment,  then 
his  arm  is  stealthily  raised,  and 
the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  thrills 
through  the  frosty  air;  and  then 
the  figure  has  glided  away  swiftly 
and  noiselessly.  No  cry  is  heard, 
no  sound.  Mr.  Culburt  turns  and 
hurries  down  the  river  bank.  As 
he  does  so,  he  ties  his  handker- 
chief tightly  around  his  right  arm, 
which  hangs  powerless  by  his 
side.  On  reaching  his  barge,  which 
is  moored  out  of  danger  from  float- 
ing ice,  around  the  point,  he 
whistles  shrilly.  Two  servant- 
men  appear,  and  at  a  word  assist 
him  aboard,  and  to  his  little  room 
on  deck.  The  bright  fire-light 
flashes  upon  a  face  white,  and 
drawn  with  pain,   and  nerveless 


fingers  clasping  still  a  tiny  cluster 
of  flowers. 

Monsieur  Roubadoux,  the  prin- 
cipal storekeeper  and  trader  in 
the  village  of  8t.  Louis,  had  pre- 
pared a  very  pleasant  evening  for 
his  guests.  Having  insisted  upon 
giving  the  first  King's  ball  at  his 
own  expense,  he  purchased  all  of 
the  luxuries  and  substantials  that 
the  village  could  aftbrd.  Many 
were  the  little  paper  bonds  or 
"  peltry  bons"  which  were  put  in 
circulation,  stating  that  "  M. 
Roubadoux  was  good  for  so  many 
pounds  of  peltry,  or  so  many 
pounds  of  sugar."  These  "bons'' 
constituted  the  trader's  currency 
of  the  village,  and  in  fact  the  cur- 
rency of  that  day  with  the  prim- 
itive inhabitants  of  upper  Louisi- 
ana. So  M.  Roubadoux  found 
that  a  most  plentiful  supply  of 
eggs,  butter,  chickens  and  cream, 
came  constantly  in  to  barter  for 
his  paper;  and  thus  the  supper 
for  the  ball  was  amply  provided. 

The  evening  of  the  first  King's 
ball  was  a  gay  one.  The  Queens, 
under  the  escort  of  their  respect- 
ive Kings,  arrived,  and  Marie  Ren- 
ard  was  already  dancing  with 
Captain  Cataline,  when  Mr.  Cul- 
burt entered  the  room  with  Mad- 
ame Beausoleil  and  Elise.  The 
lady  hung  upon  his  left  arm,  his 
rigiit  being  carried  in  a  sling. — 
This  the  Captain  noted  with  one 
glance,  and  then  his  face  was 
steadfastly  turned  away  from  the 
little  group,  who  had  paused  near 
the  doorway  and  stood  conversing 
a  little  apart. 

"Do  you/  credit  the  rumor. 
Monsieur  Culburt,"  asked  Mad- 
ame Beausoleil,  "  that  Spain  has 
transferred  our  territory  of  Jjouis- 
iana  to  France,  and  that  France 
has  sold  us  to  the  United  States. 
If  it  be  so,  I  consider  the  tidings 
bad,  very  bad  indeed."  "  I  have 
but  little  doubt,"  Mr.  Culburt  re- 
plied, "  that  the  transfer  has  been 
made  by  Spain  to  France,  but 
that  the  purchase  of  the  territory 
would    be  made  by  the    United 
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States  was  entirely  uncreditecl  in  ously,  little  lieeduig,  m  her  girl- 
New  Orleans,  last  summer."—  isli  innocence,  that  a  fierce  gleam 
"How  I  wish  that  Monsieur  had  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  Mon- 
Beausoleil  would  permit  me  to  re-  sieur  Culburt,  and  that  his  teeth 
side  in  New  Orleans.  We  are  so  had  pressed  his  underlip  angrily, 
cut  off  from  tidings  from  the  world  at  the  name  of  Captain  Cataline. 
here.  Think  of  six  months  elaps-  Madame  Beausoleil  noticed  all 
ins;  from  the  time  my  husband   this,   yet  without  comprehending 


leaves  New  Orleans,  before  he 
reaches  his  home!  But  his  trad- 
m<r    interests    with    the    Indians 


the  cause,  and  she  said  Avitli  some 
hauteur — "Monsieur  Culburt  may 
not  be  interested  in  an  adventure 


here  are  paramount  to  all  others."  of  some  fifteen  years  standing. 
"  I  consider  myself  quite  fortun-  Perhaps  our  escape  may  not  afford 
ate,"  Mr.  Culburt  said,  "in  the  him  so  much  gratification  as  it 
speedy  journey  I  made  last  fall —  does  ourselves  to  recur  to."  As 
having  left  New  Orleans  on  the  the  lady  paused.  Monsieur  Cul- 
second  day  of  August,  I  arrived  hurt  calmly  turned,  and  looking 
here  on  the  third  of  December."  enquiringly  into  her  face  said 
"  You  did  not  then  have  to  use  "  May  I  not  class  myself  among 
the  cordelle,"  said  Elise  laughing,  your  friends,  Madame  ?  above  all, 
"  Do  you  remember,  mamma,  our  among  those  who  are  interested 
long  journey  from  New  Orleans?  in  your  welfare  and  safety?"  He 
How  I  commisserated  the  fate  of  said  this  so  gently,  and  with  so 
the  poor  boatmen!  At  Grand  pleasant  a  smile,  that  Madame 
Tower,  the  current  was  so  strong  Beausoleil  frankly  held  out  to 
that  they  had  to  use  the  cordelle,    him  her  hand,  and  then  she  said, 


and  a  little  higher  up  when  the 
boat  was  near  the  shore,  they 
were  obliged  to  get  into  the  water 
and  push'and  drag  it  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile, 
cessive    hard 


"  In  the  summer  of  1787,  my  hus- 
band's barge,  loaded  with  rich 
stores,  and  articles  of  traflic,  left 
New  Orleans  for  St.  Louis.  My 
Oh,  it  was  such  ex-  husband,  my  infant  and  myself, 
work!     The  Avater   with  our  trusty  servant,  Cacasotte, 


dashed  and  foamed  around  us,  and  with  also  a  passenger  or  tAvo,  and 
the  perspiration  streamed  doAvn  the  boat's  creAv,  formed  our  little 
the  boatmen's  faces;  still  Avith  all  company.  "We  journeyed  along 
their  exertion,  the  barge  seemed  in  great  comfort,  until  near  the 
to  scarcely  move."  mouth    of   Cotton    Wood    creek, 

"  And  Avere  you  not  alarmed,  when  each  one  of  our  party  be- 
Mademoiselle?"  queried  the  gen-  came  restless,  fearful  and  on  the 
tleman,  "  Grand  Tower  is  a  place  alert.  We  had  been  Avarned  so 
of  great  danger."    .  often    at    our    diflerent   stopping 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  experienced  places  along  the  river,  of  the 
a  far  greater  danger  at  Grand  strength  of  the  robbers  of  Grand 
ToAver,  when  an  infant — (mamma,  ToAver.  We  had  been  told  so 
tell  Monsieur  Culburt  of  the  rob-  many  rumors  of  the  depredations, 
ber's  attack  near  Beausoleil's  Is-  which  the  baud  had  so  lately  com- 
land.)  Do  you  knoAv,  Monsieur,  mitted  along  the  river  shore,  in- 
that  you  have  a  name  similar  to  variably  selecting  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  robbers?  and  CajDtain  Cotton  Wood  creek  as  their  first 
Cataline,  one  day, in  jest,  of  point  of  attack  upon  boats.  So 
of  course,  insisted  that  you  were  that  Avhen  Ave  neared  this  point, 
doubtless  one  of  the  famous  band,"  there  Avas  a  general  expression  of 
and  laughing  her  light  girlish  apprehension.  However  Ave  pass- 
laugh,  Elise  hummed  a  little  bar  the  little  stream  in  safety,  and 
of  the  centra-dance  music  that  had  left  it  tAvo  days'  travel  behind 
Cacasotte  was  playing  so  vigor-   us.     Judge  of  our  horror!  when 
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thus  far  on  our  way,  we  were  com- 
manded to  halt  by  an  armed  l)aud 
of  men,  who  were  stationed  on  the 
shore  immediate!}'  opposite  an  is- 
land, where  the  river  was  exceed- 
ingly narrow.  Upon  complying 
"H  with  their  command,  we  found 
our  worst  fears  realized.  We 
were  made  the  captives  of 
twenty  men,  consistmg  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  robber 
band  of  G-raud  Tower.  Our  barge 
was  immediately  turned  down  the 
stream,  and  M.  Beausoleil's  rich 
stores  rigidly  examined  and  ci])- 
propriated.  While  this  examina- 
tion was  progressing,  I  remarked 
Cacasotte  passed,  with  numberless 
gestures,  from  one  to  another  of 
the  crew  with  water.  When  our 
dinner  was  on  the  table,  Cacasotte, 
who  usually  announced,  it,  was 
absent;  and  our  captors  seated 
themselves  in  great  glee.  They 
had  been  but  partially  served, 
when  Cacasotte  appeared  at  a 
side  entrance,  and  Avith  a  shrill 
shriek  I  heard  him  cry  "  dinner!''' 
at  the  same  time,  he  pounced  with 
unerring  grasp  at  the  throat  of  the 
robber  nearest  him.  This  Avas 
the  signal  of  attack.  The  crew, 
also,  regardless  of  the  arms  which 
the  wicked  beings,  in  order  to  eat, 
had  laid  by  their  side,  overpow- 
ed  each  his  man,  and  our  barge 
was  again  in  our  undisputed  pos- 
session. All  of  the  time,  I  stood  a 
silent  witness  of  the  scene,  hold- 
ing j>e(('ie  there  in  my  arms;  and 
you  can  believe  that  I  was  the 
lirst  to  ofler  my  congratulations 
to  my  husband  upon  our  release. 
Do  you  not  remember,  in  coming 
up  the  river,  Beausoleil's  Island? 
It  was  so  named  as  the  scene  of 
our  capture." 

"  Yes  I  remember  the  island. — 
Did  you  succeed  in  retaining  the 
robbers  as  prisoners  until  you  ar- 
rived at  St.  Louis  V  "  Xo,  they 
were  thrown  overljoard,  and  Ca- 
casotte, who  seemed  more  like  a 
fury  than  anything  else,  assis- 
ted with  delight.  We  returned, 
upon   our  escape,  with  all  haste 


to  Xew  Orleans.  The  Intendant, 
Don  Estevan  Miro,  ordered  that 
in  future  all  barges  destined  for 
the  upper  river  should  leave  at  a 
given  time,  in  company,  for  mu- 
tual protection;  the  crews  am- 
ply armed  and  a  swivel  mounted 
at  the  prow  of  each  barge.  So 
3^ou  see.  Monsieur,  that  our  ex- 
perience was  of  great  benefit  to 
the  travelers  on  the  Mississippi 
at  that  time.  AVith  a  combina- 
tion of  barges,  the  robbers  could 
have  but  little  hope  of  success,- 
and,  I  believe,  from  that  time  all 
bands  for  the  purpose  were  broken 
up.  Our  arrival  in  such  force  at 
St.  Louis  created  quite  an  excite- 
ment, and  is  still  known,  as  we 
say  in  French,  "i'  Ann6e  des 
Dix  Batteaux,^''''  from  the  number 
of  boats  which  simultaneousl}^  ap- 
peared. So  you  see  ««;,  Jille  has 
but  little  reason  to  complain  of 
her  tedious  journey,  since  the 
great  event  of  our  capture — as 
now  we  travel  in  peace  and  safetj^, 
even  if  it  be  with  the  aid  of  the 
cordelle." 

"  Cacasotte  must  be  a  negro  of 
great  courage  and  bravery  to  so 
distinguish  himself"  "He  is  in- 
deed. We  have  more  than  one 
instance  of  his  courage  and  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  our  fam- 
ily. Sometimes,  when  my  hus- 
band's goods  are  very  yaluable, 
he  has  guarded  them  night  and 
day,  assisted  by  but  one  other 
servant."  "Are  many  of  the 
goods  which  .are  brought  to  St. 
Louis  at  this  time  valuable? — 
The  freight  of  my  barge  consists 
of  Indian  supplies  entirely — beads, 
blankets,  bright  cloths,  and  hatch- 
ets, and  I  know  but  little  of  the 
traffic  in  wearing  apparel  and 
dry  goods."  "Yes,  Monsieur,  the 
ladies  of  the  village,  who  ai-e 
prominent,  sometimes  make  most 
valuable  purchases.  M.  Beauso- 
leil  frequently  brings  articles  of 
great  value,  in  exchange  for  cost- 
ly furs,  which  he  takes  to  France; 
sometimes  his  orders  are  quite  ex- 
pensive for  silks  and  fine   clothing 
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from  Paris.  The  dress  ma  Elise 
Avears  this  evening  was  made 
there.  My  husband  took  the 
child's  measurement  and  returned 
witli  a  number  of  robes.  Do  you 
notice  how  exquisitely  the  robe 
fits  her?  It  is  called  the  style  of 
'Henry  the  Fourth.'  The  lace, 
where  the  sleeves  terminate  at 
the  elbow,  is  of  great  price  and 
value;  and  the  green  ground  of 
the  robe  over  which  dart  the  white 
flames,  my  husband  tells  me,  was 
considered  beautiful  even  in  Paris. 
Do  not  laugh  at  my  enthusiasm 
in  the  matter  of  dress;  such  items 
as  we  are  able  to  collect  here,  so 
far  away  from  shops  and  modistes, 
we  carefully  treasure  up.  Ah,  it 
has  been  the  wish  of  iBy  life  to  live 
in  New  Orleans,  but  I  fear  that 
this  wish  will  never  be  granted. — 
So  the  fine  clothes  I  possess,  I  have 
but  seldom  the  pleasure  of  wear- 
ing. Some  time  I  will  sliow  you 
a  beautiful  silk — a  most  beautiful 
silk — Avhich  Monsieur  brought  me 
some  years  since  from  Paris.  It 
is  so  delicate,  and  so  appropriate, 
that  I  will  retain  it  for  ma  jjetite''s 
wedding  robe;  but  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  now,  and  I  hope  pardon 
my  digression  upon  dress.  I  see 
Madame  Eoubadoux  is  beckoning 
to  me.  Supper  is  doubtless  ready, 
and  she  wishes  me  to  assist  her 
in  its  arrangements.  I  regret 
that  your  wound  prevents  you 
dancing.  Monsieur. ' ' 

He  stood  and  looked  at  the  lit- 
tle figure  in  the  green  dress,  with 
its  white  flashes  of  light;  at  the 
delicate  lace  that  shaded  the  white 
shoulders  and  fair  arms,  and  then 
he  thought  of  the  beautiful  robe 
which  lay  awaiting  her  bridal;- 
the  bridal  of  this  brilliant  birdling 
in  her  costly  plumes,  with  her 
bright  smiles  and  unconscious 
graces.  She  stood  within  a  gay 
circle  of  girls,  toying  with  her 
green  and  gold  fan,  and  he  looked 
and  thought  of  how  fair  and 
charming  a  bride  she  would  be; 
of  her  delicate  blushes  and  dewy 
lips.     He  would   have   given   half 
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he  possessed  to  have  known  that 
the  bridal  robe  awaiting  her  pleas- 
ure would,  also,  in  the  future,  be 
an  object  of  joj'  and  tender  inter- 
est to  him;  and  as  he  thought  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  'resolve 
to  tell  her  of  his  afl'ection,  and 
know  the  worst  at  once. 

It  was  late  that  night,  and  but 
shortly  before  the  guests  departed, 
that  she  hung  upon  his  arm ;  and 
in  looking  from  one  of  the  Avin- 
dows  at  the  silent  stars,  and  the 
snow-robed  earth,  he  told  her  of 
the  future  which  lay  before  him, 
and  how  dear  she  was  to  him  in 
her  girlish  innocence  and  'beauty. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and 
then  she  slowly  lifted  her  down- 
cast eyes,  and  with  a  shifting 
blush  and  timid  smile,  placed  her 
little  fair  hand  in  his.  Then  Ca- 
casotte  struck  up  the  air  of  La 
reverance  and  Captain  Cataliue 
claimed  her.  Soon  she  was  dan- 
cing as  gaily  as  a  child,  while  he 
at  the  window  alone  looked  up  at 
the  stars  and  thanked  God  for 
this  new  blessing  in  his  life. 

The  morning  had  but  half  wore 
away,  when  Mr.  Culburt  sought 
an  audience  with  Madame  Beau- 
soliel.  He  found  the  lady  some- 
what distant.  "My  dear  Mad- 
ame," he  said,  after  some  few 
words,  "your  daughter's  happi- 
ness shall  ever  be  near  my  heart. 
I  also  can  present  you  with  the 
best  of  references,  with  regard  to 
my  character  and  standing  in 
Virginia." 

"  Your  references  are  quite  nec- 
essary, Mr.  Culburt.  I  should 
not  dare  act  in  my  husband's  ab- 
sence in  accepting  a  lover  for  my 
child,  were  it  not'that  her  happi- 
ness is  so  deeply  involved.  I  will 
not  refuse  to  accept  your  propo- 
sals conditionally,  but  Monsieur 
Beausoliel,  when  he  is  present, 
and  satisfied  with  your  references, 
can  alone  consent  to  your  mar- 
riage. 1  will  frankly  confess  that 
there  is  one  circumstance  which 
annoys  me — the  i:)ersistence  of 
Captain  Cataline  in  his  attentions 
28 
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to  my  child.  He  is  quick  and 
passionate,  and  I  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge was  a  faA'^orite  with 
Elise.  He  has  made  some  state- 
ments which  I  attribute  to  his 
jealous  disposition;  but.  Monsieur 
Culburt,  you  can  relieve  me  much 
and  satisfy  my  mind  upon  the 
subject.  Was  Culburt  of  Grand 
Tower,  who  was  connected  with 
Magilley  in  his  descent  upon  tra- 
der's barges,  any  acquaintance  or 
connection  of  3'ours?  I  am  thus 
frank  with  you,  and  I  do  beg  that 
you  will  pardon  me,  remembering 
that  my  child  is  my  dearest  treas- 
ure." 

The  hot  blood  had  burned  on 
Mr.  Culburt 's  cheek  as  the  lady 
spoke.  He  had  sprung  to  his  feet 
a  moment,  saying  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  These  suspicions  are  from 
Captain  Cataliue  also.  He  was 
not  contented  at  midnight  to — " 
Then  checking  himself,  he  calmly 
resumed  his  seat,  and  after  a  few 
moments  presented  a  small  pack- 
age of  letters  to  the  lady,  saying — 
"  Although  a  stranger  in  the  vil- 
lage, I  have  many  friends  who 
are  known  outside  of  Virginia, 
whose  letters  can  vouch  for  me." 

"  You  have,  indeed!"  the  lady 
replied,  warmly,  looking  over  the 
package.- of  letters,  "  the  name  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  is  too  well 
known  that  Ave  could  doubt  one 
Avhom  he  introduces  as  his  neigh- 
bor and  friend.  I  notice  that  this 
letter  is  to  the  conniiandcr  at 
iSTeAV  Orleans." 

"  Yes,  most  of  my  letters  of  in- 
troduction were  to  that  gentle- 
man, and  to  Col.  Stodard,  com- 
manding at  Fort  Chartrcs.  May 
I  see  Madamoiselle  Elise  before  I 
take  my  leave?"  It  was  not  long 
before  the  young  girl  came  shyly 
in  and  sat  down  by  him. 

A  week  of  happiness  passed  by, 
and  then  Mr.  Culburt  proceeded 
up  the  river  with  his  barge,  crew 
and  servants,  to  trade  for  peltry 
with  the  Indians.  Madame  Beau- 
soliel  looked  over   the   many   ele- 


gant gifts  of  her  husband,  and 
made  her  selection  of  those  which 
should  form  a  portion  of  her  3'oung 
daughter's  outfit. 

February  arrived,  and  the  re- 
port became  a  certainty  that  the 
old  French  inhabitants  were  no 
longer  under  the  rule  of  the 
Spaniards;  but  that  the  territor}^ 
of  Louisiana  had  become  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  by  pur- 
chase. The  Spanish  rule  had  been 
so  mild  and  equable  that  the  change 
Avas  deemed  a  sad  one  by  all  the 
inhabitants. 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  ISIr. 
Culburt  returned.  Elise,  Avho 
AA'as  sitting  in  the  drawing-room 
Math  Captain  Cataline,  could  not 
conceal  her  joy.  In  the  midst  of 
her  happy  looks  and  bright  smiles, 
the  Captain  took  a  hurried  leaA^e; 
and  now  she  had  so  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  him,  and  in  such  a 
Avilful,  prett}''  Avay.  When  Mad- 
ame Beausoliel  entered  he  learned 
that  Monsieur  Avas  daily  expected, 
and  in  reply  to  his  urgent  suit  for 
a  speed}^  marriage  he  AA^as  sIioaa^i 
the  AA^edding-dress  fully  prepared, 
and  the  ornaments  Avhich  were  to 
accompany  it.  The  beautiful 
dress  over  AA^hich  he  had  alloAved 
his  thoughts  to  hover  so  often, 
had  noAv  become  a  reality.  It 
Avas  a  heavy  silk  with  a  broad 
Avhite  Avatered  stripe,  then  abroad 
stripe  of  pink  satin,  upon  which 
Avas  embroidered  in  needle-work 
floAvers  of  every  shape  and  hue, 
in  the  most  vivid  natui'al  colors. 
As  Elise  stood  and  held  it  up  be- 
fore him.  he  took  the  heavy  fabric 
tenderly  in  his  hand  and  kissed  it 
revei'ently. 

It  Avas  eA^ening  Avhen  he  left  the 
house,  and  having  some  little  ar- 
ticle to  purchase,  he  called  at  M, 
Roubadoux's  store.  While  await- 
ing the  old  gentleman's  slow 
movements  in  delivering  his  pack- 
age, a  quick  step  sounded  behind 
him,  and  tAvice  he  was  struck  full 
in  the  face  by  a  gentleman's  ri- 
dins;  glove.     Turning  in  fierce  an- 
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ger  at  the  aftront,  he  faced  Cap- 
tain Cataline.  It  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  Mr.  Cul- 
hurt's  powerful  arm  felled  him  to 
the  floor,  and  striking  him  a  heavy 
blow  with  his  heeled  boot,  he  stri- 
ded  over  the  prostrated  form,  and 
proceeded  on  to  his  boat.  Then 
there  came  a  challenge,  which  was 
accepted  in  hot  blood  and  fierce 
anger,  and  in  the  early  dawn  Mr. 
Culburt  was  stretched  upon  the 
frozen  ground  with  a  death-wound 
through  his  heart. 

The  young  girl,  so  suddenly  be- 
reaved, passed  from  one  fainting 
spell  into  another.  Months  elaps- 
ed before  the  young  head  was 
lifted  from  the  pillow ;  and  then 
those  girlish  eyes  looked  sadly 
from  the  window  to  see  old  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  a  general 
lementation  throughout  the  vil- 
lage, as  the  Spanish  flag,  under 
which  many  had  lived  so  long,  de- 
scended from  its  staff",  giving  place 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
which  floated  out  to  the  breeze  in 
defiance  of  their  sighs  and  tears. 

Some  weeks  passed  by,  and  with 
a  trembling  step,  from  which  all 
buoyancy  had  fled,  she  took  her 
way  to  the  mound  near  the  vil- 
lage stockade,  where  the  early 
spring   grass    was    softening    the 


sod  beneath  which  her  life's  bright- 
est hopes  were  buried. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  nuns, 
for  the  first  time,  were  decorating 
their  little  chapel,  they  recieved 
for  an  altar-cloth  a  beautiful  dress 
of  Parisian  silk — it  had  never  been 
worn;  and  how  little  they  knew 
of  the  awakened  hopes,  which  had 
blighted  in  each  fold  of  its  gloss}^ 
sheen ;  how  little  they  knew  of  the 
bitter  and  regretful  tears  with 
which  it  had  been  baptised  and 
re-baptised;  the  u.nseen  tears  of 
an  unforgetting  and  faithful  heart. 

Henceforth  a  noble  and  digni- 
fied woman  trod  the  paths  in  life, 
where  Elise  Beausoliel  had  so  gai- 
ly danced  and  sung  in  her  girlish 
lightsomeness  and  freedom.  And 
when  Madame  Beausoliel's  sight 
utterly  failed  she  removed  to  ISTew 
Orleans,  and  her  daughter's  ten- 
der care  and  loving  ministerings 
formed  the  sole  pleasure  of  her 
darkened  existence.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  life  of  Elise  passed  on  to 
the  end.  No  other  love  found 
place  in  her  heart  after  the  fear- 
ful ending  of  her  girlhood's  dream. 
Yet  for  all  future  time  the  path- 
way of  tears  through  which  she 
had  trod,  brought  peace  and  a 
benediction  to  all  sorrowing  souls 
within  her  gentle  influence. 


TWO    YEAES    AGO. 

April,  spoiled  darling  of  the  year. 

With  sunny  showers  again  is  here. 

In  all  the  glimmer,  sheen  and  glow 

She  wore  this  time  two  years  ago. 

Two  little  years,  within  whose  space 

Our  hearts  with  sickening  sadness,  trace 

Our  country's  ruin,  and  recall 

Iler  wrongs,  her  greatness,  and  her  fall ! 

Two  years  ago,  a  crowned  queen 

She  stood,  sore  troubled,  yet  serene, 

And  held  at  bay  the  rav'nous  throng. 

Which  howl'd  around  her  fierce  and  strong, 

While  in  such  Avords  as  mothers  best 
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Incite  their  sons  to  high  behest, 
She  bade  her  children  forward  go 
To  battle  with  th'  unequal  foe. 
In  answer  to  her  frantic  cry. 
They  rushed  in  her  defence  to  die, 
While  every  life-drop  from  their  veins, 
'^Vhich  dyed  her  soil  with  crimson  stains, 
Rose  heavenwards  from  her  sacred  sod 
In  eloquent  appeal  to  God  ! 

Will  He,  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall, 
And  shields  its  nestlings  from  the  blast, 
Aside  such  sacred  service  cast, 

Or  close  His  ears  to  such  a  call  ? 

Will  He,  who  made  such  stern  demand 

For  Abel's  blood,  no  good  evolve 

From  so  much  evil — never  solve 
The  problem  of  our  Southern  Land  ? 

Look  up  !  Upon  His  awful  throne 
He  sits  with  darkness  curtain'd  round, 
Within  whose  dense,  mysterious  bound. 

The  eye  of  Faith  may  pierce  alone. 

With  heaven's  own  seal  upon  her  brow. 
She  rests  vipon  God's  promise  blest, 
And  owns  His  way— not  ours — is  best. 

Although  so  hard  to  feel  it  now  ! 

Two  years  ago  !     We  backAvard  turn 
Our  country's  record  through  such  tears 
As  in  the  circles  of  all  5^ears, 

But  once,  in  human  eye-lids  burn  ! 

We  dash  their  scalding  drops  aside, 
— Remembering  in  our  anguish  deep, 
"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep," — 

To  thank  our  Lord  that  Jacksox  died, 

Before  the  smiting  of  the  rod, 
And  passed  from  all  our  grief  and  pain, 
The  rendered  sword — the  prison  chain, 

Straight  to  the  great  white  throne  of  God  ! 

Since  Paul  was  bound,  oh,  never  yet, 
Lay  bonds  on  one  more  true  and  pure, 
And  long  as  life  and  thought  endure, 

^Xo  Southern  bosom  can  forget 

That  prison  by  the  moaning  sea,  - 
Xor  fail  to  pray  with  fervor  meet : 
"  Have  mercy  on  those  honor 'd  feet, 

Which  bore  the  iron  chain  for  me  I" 
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The  sword  surrendered  !     What  a  Aveight 
Of  agony  hes  in  the  thought, 
That  such  a  crushing  woe  was  brought 

On  him,  tlie  good,  the  wise,  tlie  great^ 

The  Kation's  idol,  in  whom  blent 

All  elements  of  good  combine  ; — 

The  noblest  of  his  noble  line, 
Virginia's  grand  embodhnent ! 

That  man  can  God's  own  likeness  be. 

And  bear  the  impress  of  His  hand, 

Our  minds  can  lltly  understand. 
And  find  the  proof  in  Eobekt  Lee  1 

Two  years  of  pain  !     It  matters  not, 
Though  keen  may  be  the  present  smart, 
If  men  but  rightly  play  their  part, 

And  learn  the  lesson  of  their  lot. 

Fov  somewhere  in  God's  scale  of  time, 
— Who  made  creation  in  six  days^ 
A  5'ear  shall  usher  in  the  blaze 

And  glory  of  that  blessed  clime. 

Where  all  earth's  christian  martyrs  rise 
With  raiment  white  and  waving  palm. 
To  chaunt  the  praises  of  the  Lamb 

In  ecstacy  that  never  dies. 

And  he  who  render'd  up  the  sword. 
And  he  who  wore  the  heavy  chain, 
Shall  find  the  fruit  of  all  their  pain, 

Within  the  bosom  of  their  Lord  ! 

FANNT  DOWNING. 


TWELVE  MOI^THS  IN"  SPAIN. ""' 

OrEoman  Seville  little  remains,  hostile  in  habits,  in  ideas,  in  faith 

A  pillar,  here  and  there,   worked  and  in  civilization  to  the  subdued 

into  a  building — a  tomb   or  other  races.     The  Moslem   invasion,  at 

piece  of  sculpture,  now  and   then  least  in  its  earlier  days,  unlike  the 

met  with   among  rubbish,    is   all  Greek,  the  Roman,  the   Teutonic, 

that  is  left   of  the   mightiest   and  was  not  amaigamative.     It   was, 

most    enduring   domination   ever  indeed,  eminently  destructive  and 

known  over  the  nations.  We  must  creative,  but  neither  as  a  destruct- 

remember,  however,  that  the  Sar-  ive  nor  as  a  creative  poAver  did   it 

acen  came  after  the   Roman:  and  OAve  much  to  previous  invaders. — 

the  Saracenic  power  was   fiercely  It  destro5'ed  Avith  all  the  energy  of 

a  mad  bull,  but  only  to  turn  round 

*  Continued  from  puge  32.3.  and  re-create  upon  models  of  glo- 
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rious  beauty  all  its  own.     Hence, 
upon    whatever    land   it  laid   its 
heavy  hand,  it  left  little  that  was 
peculiar    to    former     conquerors; 
though,  as  no  heavier  hand  touch- 
ed its  own  work,  much   that  was 
peculiar  to  itself.     So  it  has   come 
to  pass   that   Seville,   which  was 
the  chosen   seat   of  lioman   SAvay 
in  Spain  for  centuries,  has  scarce- 
ly any  Eoman  monuments,   yet  it 
is  to  this  day  largely  more   than 
half  Moorish.     Nearly  all  the  pri- 
vate residences,   if  not   originally 
built  by  the   Moors,    are,    at  any 
rate,    constructed   on  their   st^'le 
of  architecture.     The  houses  are 
low,  not  usually   more   than  two 
stories.     They  are   of  stone,    and 
kept  always  scrupulously  clean  on 
the  exterior  by  frequent  and  thick 
applications  of  white-wash.    They 
have  no  Avindows  looking  towards 
the  street,  except   the  few  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  which  are 
strongly  barricaded  b}^  iron   grat- 
ings.    The  streets   themselves  are 
so  narrow  that  friend   may  shake 
hand  with  friend   across  many  of 
them.     You    are    conducted,    by 
way  of  entrance   into   the   house, 
through     an     open-worked     iron 
gate,    along  a   passage,   till  you 
reach  a  patio,  or   court,  which  is 
the    home  of  the  family,    if  that 
word  may  be  applied  at  all   to  the 
semi-Moorish  domestic  life  of  the 
Sevillians.  At  least,  in  this  court, 
which  is  open  to  the  sky,   though 
easily  covered  by  an  awning,    the 
family   stay   for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  removing  to  the 
upper  story  in  the  colder  months. 
The    court    is    furnished   accord- 
ing to   the  taste   or   purse  of  the 
owner.     Among   the    wealthy,   it 
is  paved   with    elegantly   painted 
porcelain  blocks,    surrounded   by 
colonnades   and  arches  supported 
by  marble    pillars,    and  adorned 
with  every  thing  that  can  give  a  lul- 
laby to  the  senses — statues,  tropi- 
cal fruits    and    fountains.     Even 
among  the  meaner  sort  it  is  never 
without  the  orange-tree  or  lemon, 
and  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  Here, 


in  this  kind  of  half-in-doors,  half- 
out-doors  existence,  yet  in  unbrok- 
en seclusion,  life  passes,  dreaming, 
lying  down,  loving  to  slumber. — 
All  these  arrangements,  it  will  be 
perceived,  have  been  made  with  re- 
ference at  once  to  coolness  and  pri- 
vacy, as  would  be  natural  in  a 
climate  which  hardly  knows  winter, 
and  among  a  people,  like  the 
Moors,  where  the  jealousy  of  man 
is  high  or  the  virtue  of  woman 
low.  A  purer  religion  has  render- 
ed man  and  woman  better,  so 
that  the  latter  ett'ect  contempla- 
ted by  these  arrangements  happi- 
ly no  longer  obtains;  but  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  remain  as 
of  old:  nor  can  one  fail  to  admire 
how  yet  the  structure  of  the 
houses,  with  gardens  in  the  midst, 
and  every  green  tree,  tends  softly 
to  break  the  intense  light  of  an 
Afric  sun,  and  artificially  to  bring 
within  every  household  a  perpet- 
ual autumn — 

"  That  Ijeautiful  uncertain  weather, 
Where  gloom  and  glory  meet  together." 

THE   ALCAZAR. 

This  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
Moorish  architecture  in  Seville, 
and  next  to  the  Alhambra,  in 
Spain.  It  was  long  the  residence 
of  the  Spanish  Princes,  the  last 
occupant  being  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  husband  of  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  who  removei^  from  it 
only  a  few  years  before  my  visit. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  describe  it, 
since  any  one  who  can  form  an 
idea  at  all  of  an  ordinary  Moorish 
dwelling,  has  only  to  enlarge 
his  conceptions  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  palace  in  order  to  realize  the 
Alcazar — its  grand  portal,  its  no- 
ble saloons,  its  oriental  decora- 
tions, its  delicate  arabesques,  its 
marble-pillared  corridors,  its  ter- 
rac(^s,  its  gardens  with  baths  and 
fountains,  and  orange-clad  walls, 
and  golden  fruits  and  balmy  airs, 
as  from  Araby  the  Blest.  And 
it  has  its  tales,  too,  of  love  and 
murder,  which  some  Irving  might 
work    up    into   successful  rivalry 
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with  those  of  the  Alhambi-a.  My 
own  guide  whispered  to  me  a 
whole  romance  on  sight  of  certain 
red  spots  in  the  floor  of  the  room, 
next  to  the  great  Hall  of  Am- 
bassadors, in  this  room  Don 
Pedro  cruelly  abused  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  and  of  kinship,  by 
murdering  his  own  brother,  whom 
he  had  invited  as  a  guest.  The 
spots,  Avhich  ages  will  not  out, 
are  said,  traditionally,  to  be  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  brother. — • 
My  guide,  who  had  doubtless  seen 
these  same  spots  a  thousand  times, 
immediately  grew  low  in  his  tones 
and  solemn  in  his  aspect,  while 
he  told  me  the  tale  of  horror.  He 
declared  that  the  roj'al  murderer 
was  often  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  si- 
lent night,  habited  as  a  Moor, 
with  drawn  scimitar,  to  haunt 
this  room  and  the  garden.  He 
added,  with  emphasis,  that  the 
spectre  of  Don  Pedro  was  the  se- 
cret reason  of  the  removal  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  from  this 
Palace— the  Duchess  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  annoyance  of 
the  apparition.  Mine  ear  seemed 
to  receive  in  implicit  faith  the  ter- 
rible narrative ;  and  I  asked  my 
guide  credulously  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
brothers.  "  Oh!"  he  artlessly  re- 
plied, "  a  woman — a  pretty  wo- 
man—that's all!"  But  "that's 
all"  is  enough  to  found  a  pleas- 
ant story  upon,  if  the  story- 
teller have  no  more  regard  to  his- 
toric truth  than  my  guide  had. — 
I  commend  the  incident  to  some 
rising  Scott. 


THE    FAIR. 


I  witnessed,  while  in  Seville, 
the  annual  Fair  Avhic|^  is  held  to- 
wards the  close  of  April.  The  ar- 
ticles on  exhibition  or  for  sale  em- 
braced raw  material  and  manu- 
factured products,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  The  occasion  is 
especially  favorable  for  seeing 
Avhatever  Spain  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. The  sheep  were  the  finest 
I    ever     saw.       The     Peninsula 


abounds  in  mountain  ranges 
and  vast  plains  well  suited  to 
sheep  husbandry,  which  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  business. — 
The  shepherd,  clothed  in  sheep- 
skin, with  his  crook  and  his  faith- 
ful dog,  frequently  attracts  the 
eye  of  the  ti'aveler  as  a  charming 
element  in  the  landscape. 

The  cattle  were  not  good.  One 
rarely  or  never  in  the  world  sees 
better  specimens  of  bulls  than 
those  usually  fought  in  the  Span- 
ish ring:  and  I  had  expected  to 
see  something  correspondingly 
good  in  their  cows  and  oxen.  But 
the  ox  is  not  much  used  in  Spain, 
and  the  cow,  for  purposes  of 
milk,  is  rivalled,  if  not  supersed- 
ed, in  popular  estimation,  by  the 
goat.  The  Spanish  grazier,  there- 
fore, though  he  may  have  some 
fine  cows  as  breeders,  gives  his 
main  care  and  attention  to  bulls, 
as  the  great  national  sport  fur- 
nishes a  never-failing  market  for 
that  animal.  It  is  as  if  the  policy 
or  the  pastimes  of  a  people  should 
give  chief  encouragement  to  the 
production  of  pugilists.  The  bulls 
for  the  arena  are  tended  upon  the 
plains  of  Andalusia,  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  until  immedi- 
ately before  they  are  needed  for 
the  fight.  Of  course  their  wild- 
uess  and  fierceness  would  forbid 
their  exhibition  upon  an  occasion 
like  a  Pair. 

The  horses,  also,  disappointed 
me.  I  had  read  so  many  glowing- 
descriptions  of  the  Andalusian 
steed  in  the  books  of  travelers,  that 
I  was  prepared  for  something  very 
fine,  but  to  my  unskilled  eye  he 
is  an  inferior  animal  of  his  kind. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  much  spirit  and 
much  endurance,  but  is  under- 
sized and  destitute  of  symmetr}^ 
If  one  may  jiulge,  too,  from  the 
wretched  racing  which  I  saw,  he 
lacks  speed,  also.  The  Spaniards, 
in  fact,  do  not  cultivate  or  value 
the  horse.  The  mule  is  the  principal 
beast  of  burden  and  draught,  even 
for  pleasure-carriages.  The  horse 
is  used   chiefiy  in  the   bull-fight, 
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where  from  twenty  to  thirty  are 
killed  in  the  course  of  a  single 
evening. 

There  were  no  improved  im- 
plements of  husbandry — no  curi- 
ous labor-saving  machines — no 
plowing  matches — nothing,  in- 
deed, which  indicated  an  advanced 
or  rapidly  advancing  agriculture. 
And  vfhat  one  saw  at  the  Fair,  or 
rather  failed  to  see,  in  reference 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  is 
confirmed  by  what  meets  the  eye 
nearly  all  over  the  kingdom. — 
With  a  soil  the  most  generous  that 
nature  or  art  ever  made,  there  is 
the  worst  culture  man  ever  did — 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  Southern 
States  of  my  own  country.  And 
from  like  causes  in  both  instan- 
ces— that  is — primarily  and  chief- 
ly the  consolidation  of  immense 
landed  estates  in  the  hands  of  a 
few— thus  fixedly  withholding  the 
great  source  of  national  wealth, 
either  from  general  circulation  or 
from  thorough  tillage.  In  1820, 
it  is  estimated,  that  there  were 
but  twenty  millions  of  acres  owned 
by  small  proprietors,  who  cultiva- 
ted their  own  soil,  while  forty 
millions  were  held  by  the  gran- 
dees and  the  church — grandees 
who  rioted  away  their  livings  in 
the  whirl  of  the  distant  capital, 
and  a  church,  which,  though 
wisely  diligent  in  the  cure  of  souls, 
was  notoriously  thriftless  in  the 
cure  of  lands.  This  system  of  ac- 
cumulation in  mortmain  has  hung, 
like  a  mill-stone,  about  the  neck 
of  Spanish  industry.  Spain,  how- 
ever, though  when  compared  with 
other  countries  far  behind  in  ag- 
ricultural progress,  is  yet,  wlien 
compared  with  herself,  really 
much  advanced.  The  incubus 
just  alluded  to  is  measui-al^ly  re- 
moved, and  the  bold  legislation, 
already  begun  while  I  was  there, 
looking  to  the  development  of  the 
landed  interest,  has  been  prosecu- 
ted, I  learn,  without  lifting  hand 
from  the  work,  to  the  most  cheer- 
ing and  successful  results.  The 
secularization  of  the  church  prop- 


erty, the  abolition  of  tithes,  en- 
tails and  other  vestiges  of  feudal- 
ism, together  with  the  establish- 
ment of  internal  improvements 
and  institutions  for  the  diffusion 
of  agricultural  knowledge,  have 
put  the  kingdom  considerably 
forward  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  happy  eflect  is  already  visible 
in  the  significant  fact,  that  the 
number  of  small  proprietors  has 
doubled  within  a  few  years. 

The  display  of  manufactured 
articles,  such  as  silks,  woolens  and 
cottons,  was  highly  respectable, 
showing  that  the  statesmanship 
which  has  awakened  Spanish  ag- 
ricultui'e  as  from  the  dead,  has 
been  felt  also  in  'the  department 
of  manufactures.  A  more  conve- 
nient season  will  come,  it  ma}^  be, 
to  mark  the  progress  achieved 
and  still  making  in  these  indus- 
tries. But  whatever  advance 
Spain  may  boast  now  or  attain  in 
the  future,  she  must  forever  pain- 
fully recall  from  what  a  height  of 
material  prosperity  she  has  tallen 
since  the  times  of  the  Moors, 
Avhen  she  reflects  on  the  single 
fact,  that  then  the  city  of  Seville 
alone  contained  130,000  persons 
engaged  in  manufactures — 30,000 
more  than  the  whole  population 
at  this  day.  It  happened  that 
some  Moorish  merchants,  with 
fine  fabrics  from  Eez,  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Fair;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  these  turbaned  sons  of  the 
desert,  in  their  graceful  costumes, 
moving  with  a  certain  solemn  mien 
among  the  merry  crowd,  was 
highly  picturesque,  filling  the 
mind  with  visions  of  departed 
glory.  Nor  could  I  but  fancy, 
that  half  in  pride  of  their  own 
proud  race,  half  in  derision  of 
their  impoverished  conquerors, 
they  often  contrasted  the  pi'esent 
leanness  of  the  land  with  its  over- 
flowing fulness  while  they  were 
its  masters.  Yet,  whatever  emo- 
tions they  secretly  cherished,  they 
certainly  seemed  I'econciled  to  the 
irreversible  decision  of  arms  and 
of  fixte.     They  mingled  freely  and 
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chafFcred  pleasantly  with  the 
Spaniards,  as  if  the  races  had 
never  broken  a  lance  or  crossed  a 
sabre. 

But  the  feature  which  was  more 
attractive,  after  all,  than  four- 
footed  beasts,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  the  products  of  human 
skill,  v.^as  the  variety  of  Spanish 
life  and  character  jDresented  to 
the  eye  of  the  visitor  at  the  Fair. 
One  might  see  and  study  all  Spain 
here  in  a  little  compass.  There 
is  no  delusion  more  general  among 
persons  who  have  not  informed 
themselves  well  concerning  the 
Peninsula,  than  that  it  is  a  re- 
gion homogeneous  in  climate,  soil, 
language  alid  people.  The  map 
itself  misleads  lis  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  kingdom,  squarely  and 
compactly  put  together.  In  truth, 
however,  nowhere  is  earth  and 
sky  so  much  diversified.  And  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  country 
has,  for  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
been  under  one  common  national 
government,  we  are  apt  to  im- 
agine, that  its  inhabitants,  at  least, 
have  been  moulded  into  a  uni- 
formity of  national  life  and  char- 
acter. But  nowhere  indeed  is 
the  spirit  of  localism  so  intense; 
nowhere  are  provincialisms  so 
marked.  There  is  far  less  difter- 
ence  between  the  fine  old  Virginia 
gentleman,  and  the  New  England 
Yankee,  Avide  as  we  deem  that 
diiference  in  Sjjeech  and  manners, 
than  between  the  grave  Castilian 
and  the  gay  Andalusian.  This 
multiform  heterogeneousness,  how 
it  has  come  to  pass  aiid  what  have 
been  its  evil  consequences  (for  it 
has  been  a  Pandora's  box  to 
Spain)  is  an  interesting  topic  of 
inquir}^,  which  may  engage  our 
thoughtful  consideration  hereaf- 
ter. At  present,  as  we  stroll 
through  the  long  lines  of  booths 
erected  on  the  plain  where  the 
Pair  is  held,  amid  the  voice  of 
mirth  and  merry-making,  the 
sound  of  the  guitar  and  the  click 
of  the  castanets,  we  note  only, 
how     the      endless    peculiarities 


of  feature  and  costume  unde- 
ceive us  in  reference  to  Spanish 
unity  and  nationality.  It  looks 
like  an  assemblage  of  many  na- 
tions instead  of  one — Castilians, 
Asturians,  Arragonese,  Catalans, 
Manchegans,  Yalencians,  Mur- 
cians,  Estremadurans — all  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  from  each  other 
by  local  chracteristics  as  so  many 
foreigners:  and  the  Andalusian 
most  distinguishable  of  all  on  this 
occasion.  He  is  seen  here  in  all 
his  liippant  glory,  at  once  on  the 
best  and  on  the  worst  side  of  his 
many-sided  character.  Polite, 
social,  brilliantl}^  intellectual — 
false,  frivolous,  excessively  pleas- 
ure-loving; he  combines  more  dis- 
tinctive and  contradictory  quali- 
ties than  any  other  species  of  the 
genus  Spaniard.  The  truth  is  not 
in  him — at  least  he  never  tells  it. 
An  intensely  fervid  imagination, 
if  not  a  positive  love  for  lying, 
leads  to  the  vicious  habit  of  super- 
lative exaggeration  in  every  thiirg. 
His  religion  has  degenerated  into 
superstition.  He  will  devoutly  cross 
himself  and  repeat  an  '■^Ave- 
Jfario,"  while  he  filches  your 
purse  or  boldly  robs  you  on  the 
highway.  His  physique  is  the 
model  of  manly  vigor  and  comeli- 
ness. His  'handsome  form  is 
llashily  set  oft'  by  an  apparel  which 
proclaims  the  man — a  turban  cap, 
close  black  or  crimson  velvet  jack- 
et, knee-breeches,  parti-colored 
sash  around  the  waist,  frilled 
shirt,  leather  'leggings  open  at 
the  calf  to  show  a  neat  white 
stocking — and  the  whole  costume 
from  head  to  foot  bespangled  witb 
tags  and  tassels  and  tinsel.  The 
women  almost  transport  you  by  fig- 
ures made  perfect  in  the  pretty 
simple  mantilla,  tight  silk  or  vel- 
vet bodices,  short  heavily  floun- 
ced skirts,  displaying  the  tiniest 
feet  in  the  world.  The  favorite 
colors  for  both  sexes  are  crimson 
and  yellow.  But  with  all  his 
faults  and  garish  tastes,  the  An- 
dalusian is  to  the  traveler  the 
most   agreeable   specimen   of  Pe- 
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ninsular  humanity.     Xo   hand   is 
so  welcome — no  heart  so  warm. 

The  scene  was  enlivened  with 
foot-racing,  wrestling,  gambling 
and  dancing.  All  classes  of  the 
Spanish  people  are  ruinousl}'^  ad- 
dicted to  gambling.  The  Span- 
iard saves  all  his  little  earn 
ings  for  tliree  things — for  the 
card-table,  the  lottery,  and  the 
bull-fight.  The  Spanish  dance  is 
something  unique.  Talcen  in  all 
its  varieties  (and  there  are  many 
of  them)  it  exceeds,  in  easy  wavy 
motion,  in  gentle  graceful  bond- 
ings, in  elastic  animated  action, 
all  tripping  on  "the  light  fantas- 
tic toe"  the  world  over.  Com- 
pared with  it,  the  formal,  compli- 
cated movement  of  the  cotillion  is 
frigid,  the  w^altz  lascivious,  the 
reel  coarse.  There  is  the  abandon 
of  a  negro  frolic — yet  there  is 
grace  in  every  step,  propriety  in 
every  posture.  The  Spanish  girl 
dances  all  over — head,  neck,  arms, 
body,  feet — but  the  most  delicate 
taste  can  discover  nothing  of  the 
stage  courtezan  in  her  bounding 
nimbleness.  I  have  often  wonder- 
ed how  these  people — even  the 
commonest  of  them — came  by  so 
exquisite  a  perception  and  execu- 
tion of  whatever  is  most  severely 
modest  and  absolutely  elegant  in 
this  charming  amusement. 

An  observation  or  two,  in  re- 
gard to  manners,  inevitably  force 
themselves  upon  us,  when  we 
mingle  with  large  assemblages  of 
Spaniards.  It  would  be  hard,  not 
to  say  impossible,  to  collect  to- 
gether several  thousand  Ameri- 
cans, amid  feasting  and  jollity, 
without  gentle  follvs  l^eing  jostled 
and  elbowed,  if  not  insulted,  by 
swaggering  rudeness,  flown  with 
insolence  and  whisky.  Here,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  eating, 
drinking,  gambhng,  dancing  and 
rollicking  run  wild,  you  will  not 
find  a  drunken  man,  nor  will  you 
experience  an  impertinence  in 
touch  or  remark — but  a  decency, 
a  decorum,  a  relined  civility  rath- 
er,   which  our   crowds  are   utter 


strangers  to.  Our  boasted  civili- 
zation may,  perhaps,  take  a  lesson 
from  this  fact;  and  there  is  an- 
other fact,  too,  which,  whether  it 
be  a  reproach  or  a  praise  to  our 
republicanism,  must  not  escape 
us.  Look  over  this  motley  throng 
of  men,  women  and  children, 
peasants,  nobles  and  beggars; 
and  mark  upon  what  easy  terms 
of  social  equality  they  hold  inter- 
course with  each  other.  What 
distinction  in  rank  do  you  see? — 
Much  in  dress,  much  in  equipage, 
much  in  what  a  man  puts  on  or 
has  about  him;  but  none  in  be- 
havior, none  in  anything  that 
really  makes  the  man.  AYere  it 
not  for  the  mere  exterior,  you 
could  not  tell  the  prince  from  the 
peasant.  Is"otice  that  fellow  down 
at  heels  and  out  at  elbows  wallv 
up  to  a  grandee  and  ask  him  for 
his  fine  Havana,  wherewith  to 
light  his  own  plain  paper-cigar. — 
There  is  neither  cringing  or  im- 
pudence on  the  one  side,  nor  con- 
descending compliance  or  surly 
rebuff  on  the  other.  The  request 
is  politely  made,  politely  granted, 
and  then  the  parties  bow  each 
other  away,  as  equal  with  equal. 
You  may  observe  the  same  thing 
on  a  thousand  other  occasions. — 
It  is  a  sight  worth  a  long  travel 
to  see  this  free  social  equality — 
never  intrusive,  never  repulsive — • 
in  the  old  monarchy  of  Spain, 
where  the  hard  surface  of  politi- 
cal inequalit}'-  has  not  been  broken 
or  scarcely  touched  by  modern 
reform  and  ])rogress.  The  con- 
trast is  striking,  if  not  pleasing, 
to  an  American  in  reference  to 
the  case  of  his  own  country. — 
With  ahnost  universal  political 
equality,  yet  in  our  social  connec- 
tions and  interclianges,  unless 
they  have  some  relation  to  our 
all-devouring  politics,  we  are 
apt  to  be"  exceedingly  fastid- 
ious. Wealth,  or  the  pride  of 
family,  or  high  mental  culture, 
among  us,  seems  not  to  know  how 
to  meet  inferiority  of  any  kind  in 
an  easy,  social  manner,   or  with- 
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out  some  outcrop  of  its  own  preem- 
inence. How  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  intrinsic  value  we  put  on 
these  artiiicial  distinctions  them- 
selves, I  will  not  stay  to  inquire. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  clitfer- 
ence  may  be  accounted  for  more 
reasonably  on  the  score  of  cli- 
mate and  the  open-air  life  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  see  each  other, 
feel  each  other,  exchange  familiar 
greetings  and  pleasant  words  with 
each  other,  at  least  once  a  day, 
on  the  i^romenade.  We  have  no 
such  common  ground  of  frequent 
social  concourse.  The  Spaniards 
live  much  out-doors,  we  much  in- 
doors; and  the  door  is  a  very  ex- 


clusive thing.  A  hint  is  all  I  pro- 
pose to  drop  on  this  subject  now, , 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  in  our 
Southern  States,  Avhere  the  climate 
well  admits  of  it,  we  might  consid- 
erably improve  the  charm  and 
healthfulness  of  our  social  life  by 
an  imitation  of  Spanish  habits, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  abating 
oiie  jot  or  tittle  of  our  political 
rights  and  privileges. 

The  Fair,  which  began  on  Mon- 
day, wound  up  on  Sunday  after- 
noon with  a  grand  bull-fight;  and 
now  what  shall  we  say  to  that? 
That  say,  if  any  at  all,  must  be 
adjourned. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


SOUTHERN  HOMESTEADS. 


Of  all  the  demesnes  actually 
and  by  association  incorporated 
w^ith  the  past  history  of  Virginia, 
there  is  none  more  suggestive  of 
her  illustrious  by-gones  than  that 
selected  as  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Commanding  the  broad- 
est scope  of  years,  (it  is  probably 
the  oldest  dwelling  in  the  State,) 
it  stands  a  monument  of  those  old 
times  when  the  Indian  hunter 
roamed,  and  the  English  settler's 
axe  rang  through  the  fastnesses 
of  the  aboriginal  forests. 

The  present  incumbent  and  heir 
of  the  estates  of  Shirley,  in  bap- 
tismal name  and  patronymic, 
represents  two  lines  of  honorable 
ancestry.  The  name  of  Carter  is 
"  a  household  word"  in  Virginia, 
and  of  Col.  Edward  Hill,  the 
builder  of  Shirley,  we  shall  pres- 
ently see  that  he  occupied  no  mean 
place  in  his  State  history. 


*■  Supposed  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  of  Whiston, 
England,  whose  daughter  Lord  Dun- 
more  married  in  1602. 


According  to  Campbell,  the 
historian,  the  locality  was  settled 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  1611. — 
About  the  Christmas  season  of 
that  year,  we  are  informed,  in 
punishment  of  some  depredations 
committed  by  the  Appomattox 
Indians,  he  drove  them  from  their 
town,  near  where  the  Appomat- 
tox empties  into  the  James,  and 
being  so  pleased  with  the  situation, 
established  a  plantation  there, 
calling  it  Bermudas.  The  same 
is  now  known  as  Bermuda  Hun- 
dreds. 

Crossing  over  the  river,  planta- 
tions were  laid  out  on  that  side 
also,  and  among  these  was  "West 
Shirley." 

The  present  possessor  says: — 
' '  The  first  evidence  of  my  ancestors 
being  in  possession  of  Shirley,  is, 
that'^Col.  Edward  Hill,  the  elder, 
my  great,  great,  great  grandfa- 
ther, who  built  the  Shirley  house, 
was  sent  up  James  river  in  1656, 
to  dislodge  the  Indians  at  the 
falls,  and  the   probability   is   that 
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he  had  built  the  house  and  was 
then  residing  in  it,  but  how  long 
before  we  know  not. 

"  He  lived  a  number  of  years 
and  died  at  Shirley,  (leaving  one 
son,  Edward  Hill,  Jr.)  He  lies 
buried  here  under  his  tomb-stone, 
which  says  he  Avas  a  member  of 
the  King's  Council,  Colonel  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Charles  City  and  Surry, 
Judge  of  His  Majesty's  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  some 
time  Treasurer  of  Virginia." — 
He  died  in  1700,  aged  63  years. 

Mr.  CampbeUsays,  (p.  233  of 
his  Yirgin'ia  History,)  "In  the 
year  1650,  six  or  seven  hundred 
Ricahecrian  Indians  having  come 
down  from  the  mountains,  and 
seated  themselves  near  the  falls 
of  the  James  river,  Col,  Edward 
Hill,  the  elder,  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  men  and  order- 
ed to  dislodge  them.  He  Avas  re- 
inforced by  Totopotomoi,  chief  of 
Pamunkey,  Avith  one  hundred  of 
his  tribe.  A  creek  enclosing  a 
peninsula,  in  Hanover  county, 
retains  the  name  of  Totopotomoy, 
and  Butler,  in  Hudibras,  alludes 
to  this  chief; — 

'  The  mighty  Totipotimoy 
Scut  to  our  elders  an  envoy, 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league  held  forth  hy  brother  Patch .'  " 

There  Avas  some  dissatisftiction 
Avith  the  resitlt  of  Col.  Hill's  ex- 
pedition; the  brave  Totopotomoi, 
with  most  of  his  gallant  Avarriors, 
was  slain,  and  general  defeat 
marked  the  day.  "^Col.  Hill  Avas 
uoAV,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  condemned 
to  pay  the  Avhole  expense  of  elfect- 
ing  a  peace  Avith  the  Indians,  and 
was,  moreover,  disfranchised. — 
(Herring  I.  402,  422.)  However, 
Ave  lind  that  subsequently,  that  is, 
in  1659,  he  was  so  far  reinstated  in 
favor,  as  to  receiA'e  a  unanimous 
election  to  the  place  of  Speaker  of 
that  honorable  body  but  just  men- 
tioned. 

There  are  portraits  at  Shirley 
of  this  gentleman  and  his  Avife. — 


The  latter  Avas,  previous  to  mar- 
riage, a  Miss  Williams,  of  Wales, 
England. 

Their  grand-daughter,  the  only 
chHd  of  Edward  Hill,  Jr.,  Avas 
married  to  John  Carter,  eldest 
son  of  Robert,  knoAvn  as  "  King" 
Carter — princely  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  country  round — 
"and  thvis,"  says  Hill  Carter, 
Esq.,  "the  Shirley  estate  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carters,  and 
I  get  my  name  of  Hill."  The 
said  John  Carter  succeeded  his 
father  at  Carotoman,  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock river,  and  his  eldest 
son  by  first  marriage,  Charles 
Carter,  lived  and  died  at   Shirle}'. 

This  Charles  Carter's  eldest  son, 
by  second  marriage,  inherited  the 
place,  and  the  present  incumbent 
inherits  from  him. 

"  My  son,  Avho  Avill  succeed  me," 
says  this  gentleman,  "  will  make 
the  seventh  generation  in  a  little 
OA'cr  two  hundred  years,  proving 
the  old  rule  of  thirty  years  to  a 
generation  to  be  correct,  in  our 
fomily,  at  least." 

The  Shirley  house  is  a  noble 
brick  mansion,  shoAving  bixt  feAV 
symptoms  of  decay,  in  spite  of  its 
age. 

"In  the  midst  of  elegant  sur- 
roundings, it  presents  four  fronts 
to  vieAV,  being  constructed  in  the 
old  English  s^tyle,  as  Ave  common- 
ly say,  "the  buildings  enclosing  a 
large,  square  court.  It  is  enclos- 
ed by  graceful  porticoes,  and 
fronts  tlie  river,  from  which  it  is 
about  lifty  yards  removed.  East 
and  AYest. 

The  main  building  is  a  three- 
story  dwelling,  containing  ten 
spacious  rooms,  and  on  either 
side,  there  are  tAvo  others,  Avhich 
contain   four  rooms  each. 

Beside  these,  there  are  two 
buildings,  which  in  old  times 
Avere  used  as  store-houses.  In 
these,  the  goods  imported  by  the 
planters,  for  family  use,  Avere  de- 
posited. They  are  all  of  brick, 
and  go  towards  forming  the  court 
previously  mentioned. 
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Out  of  this  square,  there  is  a 
large  brick  stable  containing  stalls 
for  thirty  horses,  and  coach-rooms 
for  eight  coaches.  These  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  style  of  living  at  the 
time  Shirley  was  built,  and  for 
many  years  subsequently. 

In  1810,  upon  Mr.  Hill  Carter's 
accession  to  the  place,  one  of  the 
old  wings  to  the  main  building 
was  found  to  be  in  ruins.  He 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down,  but 
Avith  this  exception  all  are  stand- 
ing as  they  stood  years  and  years 
ago,  though  the  dwelling  corres- 
ponding to  the  one  razed  is  now 
in  a  state  of  decay. 

Shirley,  like  all  the  very  old 
mansions  upon  the  rivers  is  desti- 
tute of  forest  trees,  and  this  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
located  on  old  Indian  settlements, 
where  the  land  had  been  cleared 
and  cultivated  in  corn  many  years 
before  occupation. b}^  the  whites. 

But  this  lolace  has  been,  from 
time  to  time,  embellished  by  the 
hand  of  taste,  in  the  planting  of 
Lombardy  poplars,  tine,  large 
weeping  willows,  and  English 
walnuts  of  enormous  size, — they 
were  short-lived,  however,  being- 
exotics,  and  the  Dutch  elms,  cho- 
sen to  supplant  them,  have  shared 
no  better  fate.  But  tine  native 
poplars,  which  were  at  last  em- 
ployed to  take  their  places,  now 
spread  their  umbrageous  boughs 
afar,  and  promise  shade  and  pro- 
tection for  many  a  year  to  come. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Mr. 
Carter,  "  that  I  found  at  Shirley 
the  second  or  third  set  of  trees 
planted  out  by  my  ancestors,  as 
Lombardy  poplars,  willows  and 
English  walnuts  do  not  last  more 
than  fifty  to  ninety  years  in  this 
climate.  The  first  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, I  have  understood,  were  im- 
ported into  Virginia  by  Mrs.  Byrd, 
of  Westover,  in  the  year  1790,  or 
1791,  and  they  expired  there  and 
at  Shirley  about  thirty  years  ago, 
so  that  they  only  lasted  forty  or 
fifty  years." 


Beyond  the  planting  of  trees- 
one  of  the  most  benevolent  of 
home  inspirations,  because  it  looks 
mainly  to  the  good  of  successsive 
generations— the  heritage  of  a  re- 
fined taste  has  beautified  these 
classic  domains  with  all  the  em- 
bellishments, naturally  suggested 
thereby. 

In  common  with  all  the  James 
river  seats  belongmg  to  old  and 
aristrocratic  families,  this  has 
been  long  and  well  known  as  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  the  old  State-ge- 
nius, hospitality,  the  elegant  ad- 
ministration of  which,  alone,  will 
long  commemorate  the  name  of 
Shirley. 

In  this  classic  atmosphere,  that 
is,  within  a  compass  of  about 
twelve  miles  either  way  from  Shir- 
ley, arc  many  homesteads  redo- 
lent of  the  honor  and  antiquity 
of  our  blessed  old  State. 

Turkey  Island,  now  owned  b}'' 
the  gallant  Pickett  of  Southern 
Confederate  memory,  was  the 
homestead  of  the  original  stock 
beginning  in  this  country  with 
William  Randolph,  Gentleman, 
and  sending  forth  its  illustrious 
branches — beside  those  of  the 
same  name,  never  to  be  forgotten 
while  Virginia  pride  lives — in 
such  names  of  high  renown  as 
Righard  Henry  Lee  and  his  pa- 
triot brother,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Thomas  Jejfterson,  Mann, 
Cary,  Bland,  and  William  Stith, 
the  historian. 

There  is  Berkely,  where  lived 
Benjamin  Harrison,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  Avhere  was  born 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Sher- 
wood Forest,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Hon.  John  Tyler ;  historic 
Westover,  and  others  which  can- 
not here  be  enumerated. 

The  noted  offspring  of  the  Car- 
ter name,  previously  mentioned 
here  under  his  well-known  cogno- 
men of  "  King"  Carter- — sobriquet 
accorded  for  his  vast  possessions 
and    princely    munificence,    (five 
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hundred  square  railes  of  land  aud  er  of  the  Colony,  and  for  many 
eleven  hundred  slaves  comprised  3'ears  Member  of  the  Council,  and 
a  portion  of  his  estate,)  has  left  as  President  of  the  body,  he  ^vas 
Christ  Church,  in  Lancaster  conn-  at  the  head  of  the  sovernment 
ty  a  monument  of  his  Avealth  and  upwards  of  a  year."  (Campbell's 
liberality.  Hist,  of  Va.) 

It  occupied  the  site  of  a  church  He  was  twice  married;  the  sec- 
built  by  his  ancestor,  John  Car-  o^d  time  to  Bettv  Landon,  one  of 
ter,  and  was  erected  at  his   exclu-   the  ancient  familv  of  that   name, 


sive  expense.  It  was  built  the 
year  of  Washington 's  birth,  is 
.handsomely  constructed  of  Eng- 
lish brick,  and,  far  as  time  has 
forborne  to  touch  it,  iS'  well  pre- 
.served. 

It  contains  many  fine  monu- 
ments, most  of  them  of  the  Carter 
family.  At  the  East  end,  stands 
the  stately  tomb  of  the  church's 
founder,  bearing  a  lengthy  latin 
inscription,  one  sentence  of  which 
accords  him  honor  due  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  temple:  "  Opibus  am- 
2)Ussimis  bene  partis  instructus, 
cedem  hanc  sacra?)i,  in  Deum pieta- 
tis  grande  nlonumentum^  prnpriis 
sumptibus  extruit  hocupletavit. 


of  Grednal,  Hereford  coiuity, 
England.  Their  portraits  hang 
in  tlie  hall  at  Shirley. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
State  history,  to  which  reference 
has  often  been  made  in'  these 
sketches,  we  find  honorable  men- 
tion of  many  members  of  the  fam- 
ily now  represented  b}-  the  sub- 
ject hereof. 

Eirst,  there  is  John,  named  here 
as  the  founder  of  a  church  long 
since  extinct.  We  find  him  the 
chairman  of  an  important  commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Burgesses  du- 
ring Matthew's  gubernatorial  d}'- 
nasty.  He  was  member  for  Upper 


Among  other  testimonials  of  Nortolk,  now  Nansemond,  in 
his  exalted  social  position,  we  1649  and  16o4,  and  subsequently 
find  the  name  of  "  Kobert  Carter"  ^ov  Uie  county  of  Lancaster, 
taking  precedence  of  that  of  the  Col.  Edwaid  Carter  was,  in 
minister  of  the  parish  on  all  Ves-  1658,  Burgess  for  Upper  Norfolk, 
try  records,  thqugh  it  is  a  fact  and  in  1(360,  Member  of  the  Coun- 
that  similar  records  in  the  other  cil.  Charles,  of  Shirley,  _  was  a 
<;ounties,  even  where  knights  were  member  of  the  first  Council  under 
vestrymen,  the  minister's  name  the  new  republican  constitution, 
ranks  all.  Associated    with  him  were   such 

Moreover,  we  are  told,  in  those  men  as  Dudley  Digges,  John  Page, 
Sabbaths  long  ago,  the  congrega-  John  Tayloe,  John  Blair,  Thomas 
tion  used  to  gather  by  this  church  Kelson,  Bartholomew  Dandridge 
which  he  built,  and  await  the   ar-   and  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Berke- 


rival  of  King  Carter's  coach,  nor 
enter  except  following  or  succeed- 
ing himself  and  family.  Of  course, 
this  was  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment among  themselves. 

At  his  residence,  Carotoman, 
are  still  seen  piles  of  English  rock, 
placed    al'nig  shore   to   keep   the 


ly.  This  when  "a  certain  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Jr."  unscathed  b}-  the 
fiery  wrath  of  Dunmore,  was  in- 
stalled the  official  occupant  of  the 
Grovernor's  palace  at  AYilliams- 
burg. 

Col.    Landon    Carter,   we   find 
with  keen,  satiric  pen,    enlisted  in 


soil  from  washing.  This  was  the  the  controversy  indissolubly  link- 
ballast  thrown  out  from  English  ing  the  name  ofPatrick  Henry  with 
vessels  consigned  to  him.  There  the  "  Parson's  Cause."  _  Tlds  in 
were  so  many  that  some,  for  the  the  days  when  the  Virginia  Ga- 
want  of  cargo,  came  laden  thus.  zette,  published  at  Williamsburg, 
"  He  was'speaker  of  the  House  was  the  vehicle  of  many  a  now 
of  Burgesses  six  years.     Treasur-   classic  altercation. 
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St.  Ledger  Laudon  Carter,  now  So  to    invisible    resurrection    are 

some  years  deceased,  published  a  those  illustrious  dead  called  up  by 

volume,    "  I^uga},  by    ISTugator,"  memory,' along  with  the   name  of 

containing  some  jewels   ofpoesie,  Shirley, 
which  ought  to  place  his  name  in 
the  front  rank  of  Southern  Avriters. 


FANNY   FIKLDING. 


WORK. 


Lost  in  amazement  at  the  won- 
derful activity  of  all  the  creations 
of  God,  the  Wise  Man  exclaimed 
"  all  things  are  fall  of  labor:  man 
cannot  utter  it. "  The  earth  upon 
which  we  stand  that  seems  so  firm 
and  immovable,  is  turning  upon 
its  axis  with  a  speed  of  a  thousand 
miles  per  hour,  and  making  its  rev- 
olutions around  the  sun  at  a  rate 
of  twenty  miles  per  second,  ac- 
complishing its  iourney  of  more 
than  600,000,000  of  miles  in  a  sin- 
gle year  !  If  we  look  upon  the  o- 
cean  with  its  untiring  ebb  and 
flow,  Avitli  its  swift  under  and  up- 
per currents,  with  its  surface  agi- 
tated by  ten  thousand  keels,  ruf- 
fled by  the  passing  breeze,  and 
lashed  into  fury  by  the  storm, — • 
'tis  but  a  type  of  the  ceaseless  un- 
rest above  and  below,  behind  and 
before,  to  right  and  to  left,  per- 
vading all  space  and  continuing 
for  all  time  !  The  brook  hastens 
to  the  creek,  the  creek  hastens  to 
the  river,  the  river  hastens  to  min- 
gle its  waters  Avith  the  heaving, 
tossing,  never  idle  billows  of  the 
sea  !  Each,  too,  sings  its  song  of 
labor  as  it  hurries  upon  its  allotted 
way,  the  gentle  ripple  over  the 
pebbles,  the  noisy  prattle  among 
rocks,  the  roar  down  the  cataract, 
and  the  far  rescanding  swell  of  the 
great  deep ! 

The  quivering  leaf  and  swinging 
bough  are  visible  manifestations  of 
activity  in  the  vegetable  world. — 
I3ut  concealed  from  the  eye  are  far 
.more  astounding  energies  at  work 


— absorption  and  exhalation — as- 
similation of  appropriate  and  re- 
jection of  unsuitable  food — a  la- 
iDoratory  in  operation  with  all  the 
appliances  of  the  art  of  the  chem- 
ist, Avith  no  need  to  suspend  its 
functions  to  allow  him  rest  and 
repose.  And  when  the  finger  of 
decay  and  death  is  laid  upon  plant 
or  tree,  new  forces  and  neAV  vitali- 
ties are  brought  into  play — instead 
of  quiet  and  idleness-,  Ave  have  re- 
neAved  energy  and  more  amazing 
activit5^ 

"Without  entering  on  the  difli- 
cult  question  of  sjjontaneoiis  mo- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
difference  between  A^egetable  and 
animal  life,  we  would  remark,  that 
if  nature  had  eudoAA'ed  us  with 
microscopic  powers  of  vision,  and 
the  integuments  of  plants  had  been 
rendered  perfectly  transparent  to 
our  eyes,  the  vegetable  world 
Avould  present  a  very  different  as- 
pect from  the  apparent  immobility 
and  repose  in  Avhich  it  is  uoav 
manifested  to  our  senses.  The  in- 
terior portion  of  the  cellular  sti  uc- 
ture  of  their  organs  is  incessantly 
animated  by  the  most  varied  cur- 
rents, either  rotating,  or  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  ramifjdng, 
and  ever  changing  their  direction, 
as  manifested  in  the  motion  of  the 
granular  mucus  of  marine  plants 
(^i^aiades,  Characepe,  Ilydrochari- 
dte),  and  in  the  hairs  of  phanero- 
gamic land  plants  ;  in  the  molecu- 
lar motion  lirst  discoA^ered  by  the 
illustrious  botanist  Robert  BroAvn, 
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and  which  may  be  traced  in  the 
ultimate  portions  of  every  mole- 
cule of  matter,  even  when  separa- 
ted from  the  organ  ;  in  the  gyra- 
tory currents  of  the  globules  of 
cambium  {cijdosis}  circulating  in 
their  peculiar  vessels  ;  and,  final- 
ly, in  the  singularly  articulated 
self-unrolling  filamentous  vessels 
in  the  antheridia  of  the  chara, 
and  in  the  reproductive  organs  of 
liverworts  and  algai.  If  to  these 
manifold  currents  and  gyratory 
movements  we  add  the  phenome- 
na of  endosmosis,  nutrition,  and 
growth,  Ave  shall  have  some  idea 
of  those  forces  which  are  ever  ac- 
tive amid  the  apparent  repose  of 
vegetable  life." — Cosmos,  J,  3il. 

if  we  turn  now  to  the  solid  min- 
erals and  adamantine  rocks,  what 
vast  powers  have  been  employed  in 
production,  moulding  and  shap- 
ing! How  they  have  been  heaved 
by  fire  and  tossed  about  by  water! 
liow  they  have  been  aggregated 
and  disintegrated,  compacted  and 
perforated  Avith  pores,  rounded 
and  elongated,  made  opaque  and 
made  transparent — ever  growing, 
ever  Avasting.  IIoav  avc  see  change 
connected  Avith  all  that  we  regard 
as  most  stable,  and  motion  attend- 
ing that  Avhich  seems  most  fixed. 
These  great  masses  brought  forth 
in  the  mighty  throes  of  nature 
shall  alAA^ays  obey  the  laAV  of  their 
birth — the  laAv  oV  Y)erpetual  activ- 
ity. Their  surface,  their  internal 
structure,  their  organic  elements 
Avill  enjoy  no  single  moment  of 
rest  till  "  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  Avith  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  Avith  fervent 
heat." 

Some  contend  that  .there  is  the 
same  molecular  motion  in  the  min- 
eral as  in  the  vegetable  Avorld. — 
But  Avithout  adopting  this  view, 
there  are  enough  of  disturbing 
elements,  heat  and  cold,  storm 
and  sunshine— all  antagonist  to 
repose.  So  that  iron  and  granite 
proclaim,  there  is  no  idleness  in 
VIS  I 

But  if  Ave  turn   aAvay  from  this 


transitory  world,  Avith  its  perish- 
ing and  perishable  animals,  Ave 
may  surely  expect  to  find  repose 
in  the  great  luminar}^  of  day — the 
type  in  every  age  and  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  fixed,  the  immutable, 
and  the  eternal.  We  Avill  not  find 
it  there!  The  sun  himself  is  turn- 
ing on  his  axis  at  a  rate  of  4500 
miles  per  hour  and  is  revolving 
around  Alcyone,  the  great  centre 
of  the  solar  system,*  Avitli  a  A'eloc- 
ity  thirty  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  SAA'iftest  cannon  ball,  at  the 
moment  of  leaving  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon!  All  his  attendant  hosts 
are  folloAving  him  in  his  prodi- 
gious reA'olution,  requiring  18 
millions  of  3^ears  to  perform 
around  that  far  distant  centre.— 
Alcyone  himself  may  be  but  the 
satellite  of  another  sun  still  more 
remote,  and  may  be  Avhirling 
around  it  with  more  rapidity  than 
our  sun  in  his  orbit.  And  that 
far  oif  third  sun  and  centre  m.a,j 
be  revolAdng  around  another  still 
more  distant,  with  a  still  more 
rapid  fiight;  and  so  ascending- 
through  the  realms  of  space,  until 
Ave  reach  the  final  centre  of  com- 
plex and  complicated  systems — 
the  throne  of  the  aAvfui  Jehovah. 
Even  here  there  is  no  rest  except 
from  sin,  sorroAV,  and  sulfering. — 
"  And  they  rest  not  day  and  night, 
saying  Hoi}',  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty,  Avhich  Avas,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come."  ''  Therefore  are 
they  ]:)efore  the  throne  of  God  and 
serve  him  dat/  and  night  in  his  tem- 
ple." The  iSIohamedan  Paradise 
is  a  place  of  stupid  indolence  and 
sensual  indulgence.  The  Chris- 
tian Heaven  consists  in  untiring 
energy  and  perpetual  activity  in 
glorifying  God,  and  not  in  pan- 
dering to  self. 


*  Herscliel  supposed  that  this  centre 
was  somuM'liere  in  Hercules,  hut  the 
more  recent  observations  of  M.-idlcr  of 
Dorpat  Observatory  phice  it  in  Alcy- 
one, one  of  tlie  I'lciartes.  Is  there  not  an 
allusion  to  this  {jrand  centre  of  attrac- 
tion in  tlic  liook  of  .Job!  "AVho  can 
bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  or 
loose  the  bands  of  Orion  V 
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Many  persons  have  mistaken, 
not  to  say  dishonoring,  views  of 
the  glorious  Creator  himself,  im- 
agining him  seated  in  dignified  re- 
pose, like  a  monarch  on  his  throne, 
watching  and  regulating  the  stu- 
pendous machinery  of  the  uni- 
verse. Now  there  is  not  the 
slightest  warrant  in  the  Scriptures 
for  such  debasing  thoughts  of  him; 
and  a  brief  glance  at  the  works  of 
his  hands  will  expose  their  absurd- 
ity. 

"  The  space  which  surrounds 
the  utmost  limits  of  our  system, 
extending  in  every  direction  to 
the  nearest  fixed  stars,  is  at  least 
forty  billions  of  miles  in  diame- 
ter." (Christian  Philosopher.) — ■ 
This  vast  space  is  filled  with  bod- 
ies of  immense  magnitude  turn- 
ing on  their  axes,  and  revolving 
round  the  sun  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  One  of  them  has  a  mass 
of  matter  338  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  earth,  and  has  a  rate  of 
motion  of  29,000  miles  an  hour.  An- 
other is  revolving  with  a  speed  of 
76,000  miles  per  hour;  and  a  third 
105,000  miles  per  hour.  The  sun 
himself  is  equal  in  bulk  to  1,350,- 
000  such  worlds  as  that  on  which 
we  live.  The  little  tiny  spots  on 
his  surface  are  larger  than  our 
globe.  But  the  sun  dwindles  into 
a  mere  speck,  when  compared 
Avith  the  mightier  bodies  in  space. 
The  solid  contents  of  Vega,  one  of 
the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars,  are 
estimated  to  be  55,000  times  great- 
er than  the  solid  contents  of  our 
sun.  The  nebula  in  Orion  is  said 
to  "  exceed  two  trillions  times  the 
dimensions  of  the  sun,  vast  and 
inconceivable  as  these  dimensions 
are!"  "  Stand  still  and  consider 
the  wondrous  works  of  God. — 
Dost  thou  know  when  God  dis- 
posed them?" 

The  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  no  less  amazing  than 
their  prodigious  magnitudes.  We 
first  use  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  as  the  unit  of  meas- 
ure. We  say  that  a  body  is  twice 
as  far   distant,   three  times,   ten 
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times,  &c.  But  when  we  pass  into 
the  stellar  universe,  this  measure- 
ment fails.  The  measuring  rod  is 
too  short!  We  now  use  the  flight 
of  light,  192,000  miles  per  second, 
as  the  unit  of  measure:  since  the 
nearest  fixed  star  is  twenty  bil- 
lions of  miles  distant.  We  say 
that  light  would  be  ten  years,  fif- 
ty years,  a  hundred  years  in  trav- 
eling from  such  a  star  to  our 
earth.  We  measure  now  by  years 
of  light!  It  is  calculated  that 
light  is  nine  years  coming  to  us 
from  61  Cygni,  one  of  the  nearest 
of  the  stars;  and  that  it  is  537 
years  in  coming  from  Alcyone,  the 
centre  of  our  system.  But  if  the 
view  of  Humboldt  be  right,  these 
amazing  distances  are  but  a  stone's 
throw  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  nebulae.  He  says,  "the 
contemplation  of  these  nebu- 
lous masses  leads  us  into  regions 
from  whence  a  ray  of  light,  ac- 
cording to  an  assumption  not 
wholly  improbable,  requires  mil- 
lions of  years  to  reach  our  earth- 
to  distances,  for  whose  measure- 
ment, the  dimensions  of  our  near- 
est stratum  of  fixed  stars  would 
scarcely  suffice."  When  we  re- 
flect that  these  nebulee  are  resolv- 
able into  stars,  and  that  each  star 
is  a  central  sun  with  his  attend- 
ant planets,  we  form  some  faint 
conception  of  the  glory  and  im- 
mensity of  fhe  universe,  and  of 
the  activity  of  the  mind  which 
governs  it.  All  the  vast  tracts  of 
space  filled  with  worlds,  and  all 
these  worlds  performing  complica- 
ted movements  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, and  according  to  fixed  and 
immutable  laws.  Even  the  errat- 
ic comet  has  his  appointed  path, 
though  moving  with  a  speed  of 
880,000  miles  per  hour,  and  drag- 
ging a  train  of  100,000,000  of  miles 
in  length. 

But  while  the  telescope  displays 
these  wonders  of  magnitude,  vast- 
ness  and  velocity — all  requiring 
activity  in  the  Divine  Mind,  the 
microscope  i-eveals  equal  marvels  of 
infinitesimal  minuteness  demand- 
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ing  the  same  activity.  Think  of 
a  tliousand  millions  of  animalcules 
all  combined  not  making  a  bulk, 
as  large  as  a  grain  of  sand;  and 
yet  each  having  life,  motion,  and 
a  perfect  organism!  Think  "that 
two  cubic  feet  of  the  Tripoli  slate 
of  Billin  contains  140  billions  of 
fossil  infusoria — that  there  are 
some  millions  of  distinct  13bres  in 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  codfish 
— and  that  a  single  fungus  (Bovis- 
ta  Giganteum)  is  composed  of 
cellules  far  exceeding  that  num- 
ber." Think  that  the  common 
fly  has  more  than  ten  thousand 
lenses  in  the  structure  of  its  eye. 
Think  that  there  is  an  infmite 
number  of  infinitely  small  mechan- 
ical arrangements  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  monadic  creatures. — 
How  unceasing  then  must  be  the 
care,  attention,  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  august  Being,  who  is 
the  preserver,  as  well  as  the  maker 
of  all  things.  Does  not  the  in- 
spired prophet  allude  to  this  per- 
petual and  yet  exhaustless  energy 
of  the  mighty  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse? "■  Hast  thou  not  known? 
hast  thou  not  heard  that  the  ev- 
erlasting God,  the  Lord,  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  ends  of  the  earth  faint- 
eth  not,  neitlher  is  iveary'P'' 

But  the  Scriptures  leave  this  to 
no  uncertain  inference.  God  has 
chosen  as  his  own  symbol,  light, 
the  swiftest  of  all  created  things. 
"  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  a 
shield."  He  is  "the  father  of 
lights  with  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning." 
"  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  He  "  is  clothed 
with  light  as  with  a  garment," 
&c.,  &c.  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh 
said  of  himself,  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  The  Hebrew  bowed 
in  adoring  reverence,  when  he 
saw  the  bright  cloud  of  light  rest 
over  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  He 
knew  that  Jehovah  was  there! — 
The  Jirst-born  of  man  and  of  beast 
was  sacred  to  the  Lord,  and  light 
was  the  first  of  all  created  things. 
It  is  by  no  forced  analogy,  we  in- 


fer that  this,  the  first  of  all  His 
creations,  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
consecrated  to  Himself.  'Tis  His 
own  chosen  symbol. 

The  awful  Jehovah  beholds  this 
swift  messenger  hundreds  of  years 
in  reaching  the  nearest  sun.  This 
sun,  as  it  revolves  around  another 
more  distant,  is  sending  forth 
raj'S  which  are  hundreds  of  years 
in  reaching  this  second  sun.  And 
so  world  upon  world — system  upon 
system — till  we  exclaim  with  Her- 
schel,  "  fathomless!" — lost  in  in- 
finity! How  astounding  must  be 
the  activity  of  the  mind,  which 
arranges,  directs,  controls,  har- 
monizes and  sustains  the  stupend- 
ous, boundless,  inconceivable  uni- 
verse! "  Behold  God  is  mighty, 
and  despiseth  not  any  :  He  is  mighty 
in  strength  and  wisdom" — om- 
nipotence combined  with  the  ten- 
derest  care  of  all  things,  "  despi- 
sing not  any." 

This  train  of  thought  leads  to 
the  practical  conclusion,  that  it 
becomes  the  creature  to  imitate 
the  energy  and  activity  of  the 
glorious  Creator.  He  Himself  has 
proposed  his  own  example  to  us. 
Because,  He  worked  six  days  in 
creating  our  system.  He  has  left 
us  the  command  "  six  days  shaJt 
thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work." 
He  who  came  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness said,  "  my  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto  and  I  work."  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  "brooding"  over  all  things — 
energizing,  vitalizing — yea  even 
interceding  for  the  slothful  and 
wicked  servant  "  with  groanings, 
which  cannot  be  uttered!"  "What 
excuse  has  the  slothful  man  for 
his  idleness,  when  the  Triune  God 
governs  and  sustains  the  bound- 
less, fathomless  universe,  with  an 
energy  commensiirate  with  its  im- 
mensity! When  the  holy  beings, 
who  do  his  bidding,  are  perpetu- 
ally employed,  and  when  all  na- 
tui'e,  animate  and  inanimate,  is 
putting  forth  the  most  amazing 
activity!  Shall  this  poor  creature 
of  an  hour  be  idle  alone  of  all  the 
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works  of  God?  Xay,  he  cannot 
be  idle!  Spite  of  the  inertness  of 
his  own  will,  his  lungs  are  heav- 
ing, his  heart  throbbing,  his  pulse 
beating,  his  blood  racing,  his  stom- 
ach assimilating  and  rejecting. — 
Every  thing  above  him,  every 
thing  around  him,  every  thing  in 
him  rebukes  his  apathy  and  indo- 
lence. From  all  parts  of  the 
realms  of  space,  and  from  the 
very  Throne  of  God,  comes  a  voice 
of  reproach;  yea,  his  own  organ- 
ism reproves  his  laziness.  The 
idler  seems  to  be  under  the  special 
ban  of  Heaven,  and  to  be  set  up 
as  a  special  mark  for  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  Scriptures.  "  Go 
to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consid- 
er her  ways  and  be  wise."  He 
must  learn  a  lesson  from  the  de- 
spised little  pismire.  "  The  way 
of  the  slothful  man  is  as  a  hedge 
of  thorns."  Every  small  exertion 
pricks  him  like  a  brier,  or  stings 
him  like  a  nettle.  "  The  slothful 
man  hides  his  hand  in  his  bosom ; 
[probably  he  has  been  too  lazy  to 
wash  it]  and  will  not  so  much  as 
bring  it  to  his  mouth  again." — 
He  is  too  lazy  to  feed  himself,  and 
his  body-servant  has  gone  to  the 
"  Blessed  Bureau."  "The  slothful 
man  saith  there  is  a  lion  without." 
Poor  fellow!  he  is  afraid  that 
something  will  bite  him.  "  I 
went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful, 
and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man 
void  of  understanding;  and,  lo,  it 
was  all  overgrown  with  thorns, 
and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof,  and  the  stone-wall  thereof 
was  broken  down."  Alas!  and 
a-lack-a-day,  the  negroes  are  all 
gone  and  the  helpless  creature  can 
get  no  one  to  work  for  him.  Sol- 
omon was  a  great  King,  but  we 
fear  that  he  was  not  very  polite. 
He  calls  such  an  one,  "a  man 
void  of  understanding" — in  plain 
English,  a  fool!  Oh,  Solomon, 
how  could  you  use  such  language 
about  such  nice  people?  But  Paul 
is  still  more  merciless  to  this 
class.  "This  we  commanded 
you,"  says  he,  "  if  any  man  would 


not  work,  neither  should  he  eat." 
He  seems,  too,  to  class  idlers  and 
mischief-makers  together.  "For 
we  hear  that  there  are  some  which 
walk  among  you  disorderly,  ivork- 
ing  not  at  all,  but  are  busy-bodies.'''' 
In  like  manner,  our  Saviour  con- 
nected idleness  and  crime;  the  un- 
profitable servant  is  called  "wick- 
ed and  slothful. ' ' 

AVe  have  in  the  Bible  but  one 
picture  of  perfect  womanhood — 
the  wife  in  whom  "  the  heart  of 
her  husband  doth  safely  trust." 
Listen  to  the  description  of  her, 
ye  giddy  butterflies  of  fashion, 
who  have  no  higher  ideas  of  life 
and  its  duties  than  the  ball,  the 
party,  the  theatre,  the  opera,  &c. 
Listen,  ye,  whose  dainty  fingers 
must  not  be  soiled  with  any  thing 
coarser  than  the  keys  of  a  piano. 
"  She  riseth  also,  while  it  is  yet 
night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her 
household,  and  a  portion  to  her 
maidens.  *  *  *  *  She  layeth 
her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaft".  She 
stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ; 
yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands 
to  the  needy.  She  is  not  afraid  of 
the  snow  for  her  household:  for 
all  her  household  are  clothed  with 
scarlet.  *  *  *  *  she  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness. Her  children  arise  up,  and 
call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also, 
and  he  praiseth  her.  Many  daugh- 
ters have  done  virtuously,  but 
thou  excellest  them  all. "  Such  a 
woman  has,  of  course,  a  well-reg- 
ulated family  and  never  degener- 
ates into  the  fretful  scold.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  description  in 
this,  "she  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom;  and  in  her  tongue  is 
the  law  of  kindness.''''  A  different 
law  is  in  the  tongue  of  the  lazy 
woman. 

The  righteous  man  is  likened 
unto  the  palm-tree,  with  its  abun- 
dant fruit  and  its  usefulness  for 
so  many  purposes.  The  wicked  man 
is  likened  unto  the  barren  bay-tree, 
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fit  only  for  burning.  Our  Saviour 
uttered  but  one  malediction  upon 
earth.  It  was  not  against  his  ene- 
mies, slanderers  and  persecutors; 
not  against  those  who  mocked  and 
hulletted  him,  and  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  and  delivered  him  to  be 
crucified;  but  it  ivas  against  tJie 
barren  fig-tree^  which  put  forth 
leaves  of  promise  and  yielded  no 
fruit.  His  parables  are  nearly  all 
intended  to  i-ebuke  slothfulness, 
unfruitfulness,  and  neglect  of  duty. 
The  wicked  and  slothful  servant, 
(observe  the  connection)  who  hid 
his  lord's  talent  in  the  earth,  was 
to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness, 
where  there  should  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  So  the 
slothful  servant,  who  made  no 
use  of  his  pound,  but  hid  it  in  a 
napkin,  had  it  taken  from  him 
and  was  reckoned  among  enemies. 
The  rich  man  lifting  up  his  eyes 
in  torment  saw  the  beggar  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  whom  he  had 
neglected  to  feed  and  to  care  for. 
The  five  foolish  and  slothful  vir- 
gins had  neglected  to  fill  their 
lamps  with  oil.  The  wicked  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Judge  in  the 
description  of  the  Judgment  given 
In  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
had  neglected  to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  and  visit  the 
sick  and  imprisoned.  The  wicked 
guest  at  the  marriage  feast  had 
neglected  to  put  on  the  wedding 
garment.  The  unprofitable  hus- 
bandmen had  neglected  to  give 
their  lord  his  fruits  in  their  season, 
and  then  proceeded  to  murder  to  a- 
void  the  penalty  of  their  remissness. 
The  prodigal  son  was  an  idle, 
thriftless  fellow,  who  soon  ran  his 
race  of  riotous  folly.  The  barren 
fig-tree  was  to  be  cut  down  as  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground,  and 
though  spared,  'twas  only  to  see 
if  'twould  bring  forth  fruit  an- 
other year. 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  par- 
ables, in  regard  to  God's  abhor- 
rence of  indolence  and  unfruitful- 
ness. True  religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  likened  unto  leaven — an 


active,  working  principle — which 
does  not  stop  its  labor  till  it  has 
permeated  the  whole  mass.  It  is 
likened  unto  good  seed  in  good 
ground,  which  brings  forth  an  hun- 
dred fold.  It  is.  Hkcned  unto  a 
grain  of  mustard,  which  is  "less 
than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the 
earth.  But  when  it  is  sown,  it 
groweth  up,  and  becometh  greater 
than  all  herbs,  and  shooteth  out 
great  branches:  so  that  the  fowls 
of  the  air  may  lodge  under  the 
shadow  of  it."  Our  Saviour  calls 
himself  the  light  of  the  world, 
thus  appropriating  the  symbol  of 
activity  and  of  Godhead.  He 
went  about  doing  good.  He  spent 
whole  nights  in  prayer.  He  made 
wearisome  journeys  on  foot.  Yea, 
he  labored  with  his  own  hands  as 
a  carpenter,  until  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  What  a  rebuke  is 
this  manual  labor  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  the  pride  and  folly  of 
those,  who  are  seeking  all  kinds 
of  petty  offices,  rather  than  soil 
their  hands  with  honest,  manly 
work.  Ah,  but  'twould  be  a  pity 
to  throw  away  such  fine  talents 
upon  mechanical  drudgery!  Have 
they  more  splendid  abilities  than 
he  had,  who  was  the  incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom?  Ah,  but  they 
have  nobler  aims  and  views  than 
daily  toil  can  afford!  Have  they 
higher  objects  in  life  than  he  had, 
who  came  to  teach,  to  reform  and 
to  save  the  world?  And  yet  with 
these  grand  and  momentous  du- 
ties before  him,  he  postponed 
them  till  he  was  thirty  years  old 
that  he  might  work  as  a  carpen- 
ter. Not  the  least  of  the  impres- 
sive lessons  left  us  by  his  example, 
is  this  manual  labor  from  youth 
till  middle  age.  I^et  no  one  be  so 
proud  and  presumptuous,  as  to  be 
ashamed  of  that  which  Jesus  did. 
Let  no  one  be  so  proud  and  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  imagine  that  he 
is  hiding  a  light  which  ought  to 
dazzle  the  world,  when  he  is  driv- 
ing the  wagon  and  plough,  or 
wielding  the  axe,  the  maul,  the 
plane,  and  the  hammer.  The  Wis-- 
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■dom  of  God  was  engaged  for  long 
years  in  these  employments.  Is 
there  any  one  so  distinguished  for 
learning  and  talents  that  the 
world  would  be  the  loser  by  his 
devoting  himself  to  manual  labor? 
Should  any  one  be  troubled  with 
the  fear  of  inflicting  such  a  loss 
upon  society,  it  is  very  certain 
that  society  would  not  be  a  loser 
by  his  withdrawal  from  it. 

Kow  is  the  auspicious  time  to 
begin  in  our  desolated  but  still 
beautiful  South,  to  correct  false 
notions  about  the  servile  nature 
of  work.  Those  with  us,  who  have 
no  need  to  work  with  their  own 
hands  belong  generally  to  that 
class,  who  shrank  from  the  hard- 
ships of  the  march,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  battle-field.  Their 
purple  and  fine  linen  tell  of  spec- 
ulation and  extortion,  the  widow's 
tears,  the  orphan's  wail,  and  the 
dead  soldier's  blood!  Away  with 
them!  Poverty  is  now  the  true 
badge  of  nobility.  It  speaks  elo- 
quently of  heroism,  patriotism, 
obliviousness  of  self  and  selfish 
interests,  generous  sacrifice  of 
every  thing  upon  the  altar  of  coun- 
try. No  blazoned  coat  of  arms 
ever  so  plainly  proclaimed  honor- 
able blood,  as  does  that  old  faded 
uniform.  Take  heed,  O  5"e  heroes 
of  many  a  hard-won  field,  lest  you 
bring  a  stain  upon  your  bright 
escutcheon.  There  is  a  coward- 
ice which  shrinks  from  duty,  as 
well  as  a  cowardice  which  shrinks 
from  danger.  'Tis  just  as  un- 
manly to  fear  "  the  world's  dread 
laugh,"  as  it  is  to  fear  the  shot 
and  shell  of  an  enemy's  battery. 
It  is  just  as  ignoble  to  neglect 
the  obligations  at  home  as  to 
evade  the  service  owing  to  the 
country.  You  have  been  true  to 
the  land  of  your  birth,  be  true  to 
those  who  are  bone  of  your  bone 
and  flesh  of  j'our  flesh.  Your 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts 
have  not  blushed  for  your  want 
of  manhood  in  the  field ;  let  them 
not  blush  for  your  effeminacy 
and  slothfulness  at  the  fireside. — 


But  we  believe  in  the  enduring 
manhood  of  the  Southern  soldier. 
We  believe  that  he  will  meet  toil 
and  poverty  in  the  same  noble 
spirit,  with  which  he  has  met  pri- 
vation and  peril.  He  is  no  weak 
softling  to  be  crushed  by  hard- 
ships and  to  be  cast  down  by 
trouble.  The  lion  in  the  path  of 
the  timid  and  irresolute  is  but  a 
contemptible  cur  to  him.  We 
have  seen  one  born  to  affluence, 
and  who  had  acquitted  himself 
well  in  the  field,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  driving  a  wagon. — 
To  our  eyes,  he  would  not  have 
appeared  so  noble,  had  he  been 
seated  in  a  royal  equipage.  We 
have  seen  another  of  the  boys  in 
grey^a  real  hero  in  the  service — 
carrying  as  a  porter  great  bales 
and  boxes.  We  esteemed  him 
more  highly  with  these  burdens 
on  his  shoulders,  than  we  would 
another  followed  by  a  retinue  of 
servants  carrying  bags  of  gold. 

There  was  a  fearful  proverb 
among  the  Romans,  "  the  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they 
grind  surely."  Retribution  may 
be  delayed,  but  it  will  certainly 
come.  No  gift  of  prophecy  is 
needed  to  see  the  form  it  will  take 
towards  those,  who  neglected  their 
duty  to  their  country,  to  pamper 
to  selfish  indolence,  or  viler  greed 
of  gain.  They  have  acquired  hab- 
its of  luxury  and  slothfulness, 
which  unfit  them  for  the  stern 
battle  of  life.  Their  ill-gotten 
gains  will  be  squandered  in  poni- 
pous  display,  in  pampering  to  vi- 
cious appetites,  or  in  farther 
tempting  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 
Nothing  will  then  be  left  them, 
but  the  consciousness  of  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  imbecility,  and  crim- 
inal selfishness. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
"  learned  to  endure  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier,"  has  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  self,  and  will 
not  be  likely  to  shrink  from  any 
thing,  because  it  may  interfere 
with  his  ease  and  his  comfort. — 
He    bears    about    him,    too,    the 
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provid  conviction  of  having  played 
his  part  vrell:  and  this  gives  him 
the  self-respect  which  enables  him 
to  despise  the  laugh  of  the  world. 
His  manhood  has  been  tested  and 
not  found  wanting.  The  jeer  of 
fools  cannot  make  him  ashamed 
of  his  old  coat,  nor  of  honest, 
manly  work.  Adverse  events  will 
but  purify  and  elevate  his  charac- 
ter. He  will  come  forth  out  of 
the  furnace  of  trial  and  affliction 
like  thrice-purified  gold.  Spite  of 
present  poverty  and  humiliation, 
the  true  manhood  of  the  country 
will  eventually  assert  its  stiprem- 
acy.  The  pure  mountain  stream 
may  be  confined  even  in  vile  pipes 
of  clay  and  carried  to  the  vale  be- 
low, but  it  will  at  length  spring 
up  to  its  original  height,  and  as 
it  exultingly  bounds  forth,  'twill 
catch  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  re- 
tlect  the  glories  of  Heaven!  The 
noble  soul  may  be  kept  for  a  time 
in  the  valley  of  shame,  but  'twill 
regain  its  former  lofty  preemin- 
ence, shining  with  a  new  and 
brighter  effulgence. 

He  is  but  half-educated,  who 
has  not  taken  lessons  in  the  school 
of  suffering  and  sorrow.  ^  The  no- 
bler part  of  his  nature  has  not  been 
cultivated,  the  higher  qualities  of 
his  soul  have  never  been  developed. 
Patient  endurance,  trust  in  God 
under  trial,  resignation,  meekness, 
the  forgiving  spirit— almost  every 
virtue,  which  adorns  human  na- 
ture, belongs  not  to  prosperity, 
but  to  adversity.  The  angel  ex- 
plained to  John  in  the  apocalyptic 
vision  that  the  glorified  and  ador- 
ing host  were  those  "who  had 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
had  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  lilood  of  the 
Lamb."  'Tis  with  nations  as 
with  individuals.  The  events, 
which  make  a  country's  history, 
are  always  those  of  trial  and  en- 
durance. Their  struggles  against 
tyranny,  their  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, their  calamities  and  their 
afflictions  constitute  the  sub- 
jects   of   interest    to     succeeding 


generations.  If  the  people  bear 
themselves  grandly  and  heroically 
in  their  misfortune,  they  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  posterity. 
If  they  "faint  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity," they  provoke  the  con- 
tempt of  all  mankind.  Country- 
men of  the  South!  we  have  lost 
every  thing,  save  honor.  Let  us 
not  excite  the  scorn  of  the  world 
by  unmanly  neglect  of  duty,  and 
by  a  false  pride,  on  account  of  a 
poverty  which  is  more  than  hon- 
orable, more  than  noble — that  is 
positively  glorious!  Our  lovely 
country — the  fairest  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon — has  been  made  for- 
ever sacred  by  the  blood  of  heroes. 
See  to  it  that  through  criminal 
slothfulness,  it  become  not  a  wil- 
derness overgrown  with  briers 
and  thorns;  and  thus  reproach  be 
brought  upon  the  honored  dust 
of  our  martyr  dead.  The  love  for 
our  ravaged  but  still  beauti- 
ful South,  the  memory  of  past 
greatness,  the  reverence  for  those 
who  sleep  in  bloody  graves — all 
should  stimulate  to  exertion,  and 
should  rebuke  "womanish  effem- 
inacy. "'^" 

It  is  a  grand  thought  of  Milton 
that  labor  is  the  peculiar  preroga- 
tive of  our  race,  and  marks  our 
superiority  over  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Adam  says  to  Eve  in  Para- 
dise, before  sin  entered  its  bliss- 
ful bowers : 

*  *  "  other  creatures  all  clay  long, 
Rove  idle,  iineniployecl,  and  less  need 

rest ; 
Man    has   his   daily  work  of  liody  or 

mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity 
And  the   regard    of  Heaven    on    all  his 

ways ; 
"While  other  animals  nnactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings,  God  takes  no  ac- 
count. 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streaks 

the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must 

bo  risen,  > 

And  at  onr  pleasant  labor  to  reform 
"ion    flowery   borders,    yonder    allej's 

green,"  &c. 

God  has  pi-oposed  his  own  ex- 
ample of  industry  to  the  creatures 

*  An  expression  we  once  heard  Mr. 
McDuJlie  iTsc. 
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made  in  his  image.  Xo  other  liv- 
ing thing  can  voluntarily  take 
Him  as  a  model  and  exemplar. — 
''  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me  and  finish  his  work," 
was  the  reason  given  by  the  weary 
and  hungry  Saviour,  for  declining 
the  food  set  before  him.  And  in 
his  intercessory  prayer  on  the 
night  of  his  betrayal,  he  could  con- 
fidently appeal  to  his  Father,  "I 
have  finished  the  work  that  thou 
gavest  me  to  do."  Oh  that  we 
could  all  say  the  same  when  the 
hour  of  death  shall  come  !  The 
poor  simpleton,  who  is  ashamed  of 
work,  brings  reproach  upon  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  who  was  the 
carpenter  of  Kazareth.  Slothful, 
weak  and  foolish,  he  fails  to  imi- 
tate his  Maker,  Redeemer  and 
Sanctifier  ;  but  to  resemble  the  in- 
ert, stupid  ox  in  the  stall,  fatten- 
ing for  the  day  of  slaughter. 


'Tis  a  mistake  to  regard  manual 
labor,  as  a  part  of  the  curse  inflict- 
ed upon  man  for  eating  the  forbid- 
den fruit.  'Tis  not  a  part  of  the 
curse,  but  the  attendant  upon  it. 
Air  and  exercise  are  necessary  for 
the  healthy  man,  but  the  frosty 
morning  and  the  hard-trotting 
horse  are  required  by  the  dyspep- 
tic. So  moderate  work  was  neces- 
sary even  in  Paradise,  but  when 
man's  moral  nature  became  dis- 
eased by  sin,  severer  labor  was 
needed  as  an  antidote,  and  the 
ground  became  cursed,  and  would 
henceforth  yield  its  abundance 
only  to  exhausting  toil.  This 
harder,  sorer  work  is  wanted  as  a 
medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul. — 
How  can  that  be  regarded  as  a 
curse,  which  gives  clearness  to  the 
intellect,  vigor  to  the  constitution, 
and  streno'th  to  the  nerves? 


TOO   PROUD   TO   WORK. 

Our  cause  is  lost,  but  shall  we  hold 
That  all  is  lost,  and  weakly  fold 
Our  hands  in  apathy,  and  seem 
Like  those,  who  wakened  from  a  dream. 
Lie  gaping — turn  them  to  the  wall. 
And  into  deeper  slumber  fall ! 

Our  cause  is  lost,  but  we  remain 
Lords  of  ourselves,  and  may  obtain 
Thrice  glorious  conquests,  nobler  far 
Than  blood-stained  laurels  won  in  war. 
Kaught  can  enslave  the  man  who  frees 
Himself  from  sluggish  sloth  and  ease. 

And  idleness,  to  shame  allied, 

And  luxury  and  petty  pride — 

That  pride  which  counts  it  stain  and  soil, 

To  earn  the  bread  of  honest  toil. 

Yet  feels  no  scruple  over  nice. 

For  debts,  dependence,  want  or  vice  ! 
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Too  proud  to  work  !  when  even  God 
Through  six  long  days  of  labor  trod  ! 
And  when  in  later  time  He  came, — 
Enshrin'd  in  flesh,  still  God  the  same, — 
The  Plands,  which  guided  Nature's  rein, 
Worked  with  the  hammer  and  the  plane  ! 

Shame,  shame — oh  !  bitter  burning  shame  ! 
Let  Southern  valor.  Southern  fame, 
And  Southern  honor,  for  the  South 
Cry  out  aloud  with  trumpet  mouth, 
"Shame  on  the  men,  who  basely  stand 
Too  proud  to  labor  for  the  Land  !" 

Rebuke  them  you,  who  led  them  well 

Unto  the  end,  and  when  it  fell 

Laid  dead-weights  on  your  load  of  pain. 

And  went  to  daily  toil  again. 

Made  laljor  glorious,  and  threw 

A  halo  round  the  South  and  you  ! 

Cry  shame  unto  the  uttermost, 

You,  glorious  dead,  and  living  host. 

Who  held  it  honor  to  sustain 

Your  Country's  burdens,  and  though  vain 

Your  lives  and  labors,  stand  sublime 

The  foremost  figures  of  the  time  ! 

Let  Southern  women's  red  lips  curl. 
And  barbed  shafts  of  satire  hurl 
At  men,  who  should,  except  for  shame 
To  womanhood,  bear  woman's  name  ! 
We  love  not  cowards,  let  it  be 
Danger,  or  duty,  which  they  flee  ! 

Shame  on  the  sluggards  ! — let  them  find 
The  wise,  and  good,  and  pure  combined 
Against  their  weakness — let  them  feel 
This  taunt  more  keen  than  foeman's  steel : 
"These  are  the  men,  who  duty  shirk — 
The  Southern  men  too  proud  to  work  !" 

FANNY  DOWNING. 
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JOHN  MILTON. 


Among  the  Protestants  of  the 
English  races,  the  figure  of  Milton 
fills  the  highest  niche  in  the  temple 
of  literary  fame.  But  to  the  popular 
reader,  he  is  known  almost  exclu- 
sively hy  his  poems,  and  especially, 
by  his  Paradise  Lost.  Many  who 
read  with  awe  and  delight  this 
majestic  and  unearthly  epic,  are 
little  aware  that  its  author  was 
not  only  a  literary  recluse  and 
dreamer  of  poetic  visions,  but  an 
active  controversialist,  a  keen  re- 
former, and  a  great  statesman,  in 
the  most  decisive  period  of  modern 
history.  The  true  estimate  of  his 
genius  is  greatly  enhanced  by  ob- 
serving with  what  transcendent 
ability  he  acted  in  these  diverse, 
and  usually  incompatible  charac- 
ters. We  venture  with  diffidence, 
another  discussion  of  his  career, 
which  has  already  been  treated  by 
so  many  able  hands,  from  the  con- 
viction that  it  illustrates  historical 
facts  and  principles,  which  still 
remain  of  prime  importance  ;  and 
that  the  author's  life  and  acts  re- 
flect so  much  light  upon  the  senti- 
ments of  his  poems. 

John  Milton  was  born  in  1608, 
in  Bread  Street,  London  ;  and  was 
the  son  of  a  scrivener,  or  convey- 
ancer of  'the  same  name.  His 
father  was  of  a  Catholic  fami- 
ly in  Oxfordshire  ;  but  having 
been  persecutdd  by  his  father  for 
religion,  he  became  a  decided  Pro- 
testant and  Puritan.  He  was  a 
man  of  respectable  character  and 
fortunes  ;  and  his  wife,  the  poet's 
mother,  is  reported  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  admirable  sense  and 
piety.  The  son  was  early  enter- 
ed at  St.  Paul's  school,  where  he 
pursued  the  study  of  the  classics 
and  modern  languages,  even  from 
early  childhood,  with  peculiar  ar- 
dor. At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  entered  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;    where    he     contin- 


ued seven  years.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  in  1628,  and  of 
Master  of  Arts,  in  1632.  He  be- 
came remarkable  in  the  Universi- 
ty for  the  same  zeal  in  classical 
studies,  for  elegant  scholarship, 
and  skill  in  Latin  and  Italian  ver- 
sification, and  for  the  feminine 
beauty  of  his  Grecian  face.  His 
friends  designed  him  for  holy  or- 
ders ;  but  the  independent  and 
revolutionary  spirit  of  Milton  had 
probably  taught  him  already  so 
unfavorable  an  estimate  of  the 
structure  of  the  church  Establish- 
ment, and  the  great  Universities, 
that  he  firmly  resisted  these  pro- 
posals. His  morals  were  strict, 
and  his  piety  unquestioned  :  his 
temper  self-reliant,  lofty,  and  ex- 
clusive ;  his  manners  reserved,  and 
his  friendships  jealously  restricted 
to  a  small  circle  of  intimates,  whom 
he  cherished  with  an  ardent  affec- 
tion. It  may  be  easily  surmised, 
that  such  a  character  was  never 
destined  to  be  popular  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  while  his  character  was 
stainless,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
teachei's  and  comrades  with  little 
favor,  outside  his  own  chosen 
circle. 

At  twenty -four  then,  Milton  re- 
tired to  his  father's  home,  which 
was  now  fixed  at  Horton  in  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  and  devoted  him- 
self to  study  and  authorship,  for 
about  six  years.  He  extended  his 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  then  cul- 
tivated, and  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  until  there  was  nothing 
adapted  to  enrich  or  adorn  the 
mind,  which  he  had  not  gathered 
into  his  treasury.  During  this 
happy  retirement,  he  produced, 
besides  several  minor  works,  of 
which  his  Lycidas  has  been  most 
noted,  the  Mask  of  Gomus.  This 
was  composed  for  the  noble  family 
of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and 
acted  as  a  private  entertainment 
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at  Ludlow  Castle  in  1634.  This 
exquisite  poem,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  pleasing  of  all  his  works, 
was  suggested  by  a  trivial  incident, 
the  temporary  separation  of  the 
lady  Alice  Egerton,  daughter  of 
the  Earl,  from  her  brothers,  during 
a  journey  through  the  woods  near 
the  Castle.  Such  was  the  modest}^, 
or  else  the  indifference  of  the  au- 
thor to  popular  favor,  this  Mask 
■was  not  published  until  1637,  and 
then  without  his  name. 

Upon  the  death  of  Milton's 
mother,  in  1638,  he  determined  to 
gratify  his  desire  to  visit  the  chief 
seats  of  elegant  learning  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  He  therefore 
spent  a  5'ear  and  three  months  in 
Paris,  Elorence,  Kome,  Naples, 
Venice,  and  Geneva,  forming  many 
ncAv  literary  associations,  and  per- 
fecting himself  in  poetry  and 
music,  of  which  art  he  was,  like 
his  father,  a  skilful  amateur.  On 
this  journey,  having  the  advantage 
of  influential  introductions,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  merits,  he  was 
received  wherever  he  went,  with 
great  favor  by  men  of  letters,  and 
formed  acquaintance  with  the  first 
scholars  of  the  Tuscan  Academy 
Delia  Crusca,  the  celebrated  Gali- 
leo, G.  Diodati  of  Geneva,  and 
others.  ISTo  Englishman  had  ever 
displayed  to  the  continentals  so 
polished  and  universal  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  own,  as  well  as  of  the 
classic  languages  and  literature. 
Consequently  none  had  been  re- 
ceived with  such  honor. 

Milton  himself  states  that  he 
was  recalled  from  these  delightful 
haunts  of  the  muses,  by  the  reports 
of  an  approaching  collision  be- 
tween the  party  of  absolutism  and 
his  friends  in  England.  Deeming 
it  dishonorable  to  be  absent  from 
a  contest,  in  which  those  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  he  held  so  dear,  wei'e 
all  at  stake,  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house  in  1639.  But  his 
taste  for  literary  society,  together 
with  his  eagerness  for  the  defence 
of  liberal  principles  in  church  and 


state,  determined  him  to  reside  in 
London,  which  was  at  once,  the 
emporium  of  learned  commerce, 
and  the  centre  of  the  political  agi- 
tations. Here,  therefore,  he  be- 
came, first  a  lodger,  and  a  little 
after,  a  householder,  living  as  a 
bachelor  in  a  commodious  house 
in  Aldersgate  Street.  On  Kov. 
3d,  1640,  met  the  lamous  Long 
Parliament.  Charles  the  I.,  dis- 
gusted by  the  firmness  of  previous 
legislatures  in  asserting  the  lib- 
erties of  the  kingdom,  had  govern- 
ed for  twelve  years,  without  par- 
liaments. In  this  interval,  he  had 
raised  his  revenues  by  illegal 
methods,  and  Laud  and  Earl  Straf- 
ford had  visited  the  Puritan  party 
with  frightful  oppressions,  through 
the  High  Commission  Courts  and 
Star  Chamber.  It  was  in  this  in- 
terval that  John  Hampden  had 
submitted  to  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, in  order  to  test  before  the 
courts  the  illegality  of  the  king's 
levies  of  ship-mone5^  But  now, 
the  straits  to  Avhich  Charles  was 
reduced  by  the  war  with  the 
Scotch,  whom  he  had  already 
driven  into  revolution  by  his  in- 
vasions of  their  constitution,  com- 
pelled him  to  appeal  to  his  people 
for  supplies.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Parliament  assem-  ' 
bled  with  an  almost  unanimous 
resolve  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  the  country,  and  to  build  ef- 
fectual barriers  against  the  tyran- 
ny and  treachery  of  the  king.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
remind  the  well  informed  reader 
how,  after  ten  months  of  fruitless 
demands  and  recriminations,  both 
parties  simultaneously  resorted  to 
arms  ;  and  the  king,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1641,  erected  his  royal 
standard  at  Nottingham,  and  sum- 
moned all  his  friends  to  aid  him, 
against  those  whom  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  call  his  insurgent  subjects. 

Milton  at  first  adhered  with  all 
his  soul,  to  the  party  of  the  Par- 
liament :  as  did  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  native  city.  He  never  seems 
to  have  imagined  himself  suited  to 
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the  field  ;  and  ia  this  he  was  un- 
doubtedly wise.  His  recluse  and 
studious  habits,  his  feeble  eye- 
sight, his  uncertain  health,  and 
his  frequent  turns  of  agonizing 
head-ache,  evidently  showed  that 
his  part  in  the  struggle  was  not  in 
camps  and' battles.  But  the  great 
cause  needed  the  pen  as  well  as 
the  sword  ;  and  he  embarked  Avith 
all  his  powers  in  the  eareer  of  the 
controversialist.  The  distribution 
of  his  father's  moderate  fortune, 
between  himself  and  his  brother 
and  sisters,  probably  gave  him  but 
a  scanty  income.  As  he  was  of 
no  profession,  he  supplemented 
his  means  by  the  income  of  a  pri- 
vate school.  This  employment  be- 
gan by  his  receiving  into  his  bach- 
elor home,  llrst,  one,  and  then 
both  of  the  sons  of  his  elder  sister, 
Mrs.  Phillips  ;  and  to  these  were 
soon  added  several  others,  the  sons 
of  his  intimate  friends.  Thus,  un- 
til he  became  an  oliicer  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cromwell,  he  pursued 
Avith  diligence  the  modest  labors 
of  a  private  teacher,  in  his  own 
house.  But  all  his  leisure  hours 
Avere  devoted  to  polemic  author- 
ship, and  he  postponed  his  offer- 
ings to  the  shrine  of  the  muses, 
.for  the  harsher  sacrifices  of  con- 
troversy. His  first  work  was  a 
treatise  of  Reformation  in  England 
in  two  books,  published  in  1641. 
The  same  year,  he  published,  first, 
a  piece  against  "Prelatical  Episco- 
pacy," directed  against  the  learn- 
ed Archbishop  Usher,  Primate  of 
of  the  Irish  Establishment :  and 
soon  after  he  followed  this  by 
"The  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, urged  against  Prelacy." 
The  labours  of  this  year  were  clos- 
ed by  his  "Animadversions"  a- 
gainst  Bishop  Hall.  In  1642,  he 
continued  the  same  controversy, 
by  his  "Apology  for  Smectym- 
nus." 

But  the  event  was  now  at  hand, 
which  was  to  give  a  new  direction 
to  his  studies.  In  the  spring  va- 
cation of  his  school,  1643,  Milton 
went  into  Oxfordshii^e  for  recrea- 


tion, and  at  the  end  of  a  month  re- 
turned with  a  blooming  wife,  Mary 
Powell,  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man of  that  country,  Avho  was  an 
ardent  royalist.  The  bridegroom 
was  now  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
the  bride  was  in  her  'teens.  He 
was  a  Puritan  ;  the  family  of  the 
Powells  belonged  to  the  Cavalier 
party.  The  tastes  of  the  husband 
Avere  grave,  intellectual  and  quiet  ; 
the  wife  was  accustomed  to,  and 
delighted  in,  the  gallantry,  gaiety, 
levity  and  profusion  of  the  court 
party.  Milton  lived,  and  found 
his  happiness,  amidst  the  highest 
walks  of  science,  literature,  and 
art  :  his  wife  was  one  of  those 
pretty  specimens  of  vacuity,  whose 
sole  charms  are  in  a  fresh  color, 
a  graceful  shape,  and  a  sparkling 
animal  vivacity.  When  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges  saAv  her  as  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton in  her  matronl_y  prime,  he 
describes  her  as  "a  dull,  uniutel- 
lectual,  insensate  woman,  though 
possessed  of  outward  personal 
beauty."  So  ill-assorted  a  union 
requires  some  explanation.  This 
is  to  be  found  on  the  part  of  the 
bride's  parents,  in  the  fact  that 
Powell  Senior  was  indebted  to 
Milton's  father  for  a  loan  of  five 
hundred  pounds  ;  Avhich  the  reck- 
less and  profuse  habits  of  the  Cav- 
alier disabled  him  from  repaying, 
and  by  the  advantages  of  a  con- 
nexion with  a  man  of  the  rival, 
and  possibly  the  conquering  party 
in  the  state,  so  important  as  Mr, 
Milton.  For  the  young  lady,  the 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  gratification  of  her 
vanity,  when  she  found  herself 
courted  by  so  eminent  a  scholar 
and  man  of  genius,  endoAved  with- 
al, with  a  countenance  of  classic 
beauty,  and  a  perspn  accomplished 
in  all  gentlemanly  arts,  and  partly 
in  the  habits  of  compliance  with 
the  parental  will,  to  which  the 
young  Avomen  of  England  Avere 
then  educated.  On  Milton's  side, 
the  solution  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  his  poetic  temperament, 
and  the  i^ower  of  a  profound   pas- 
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sion.  Xone  live  so  completely 
amidst  the  ideals  of  their  own 
imaginations,  as  men  of  genius. 
Our  author's  soul  had  doubtless 
cherished  a  vision  of  female  love- 
liness, to  which  he  delighted  to 
impute  all  the  refined  graces  and 
excellences,  which  his  classic  fancy- 
could  conceive  ;  and  to  this  he  had 
long  paid  a  secret  and  rapturous 
homage  in  the  chambers  of  his 
heart.  As  the  very  existence  of 
human  society  depends  upon  the 
relations  between  the  sexes,  so  our 
Creator  has  made  the  sentiments 
which  unite  them,  the  most  pro- 
found and  tender  of  all.  Hence, 
in  every  man  of  genius,  it  is  a- 
round  the  idea  of  woman,  (as  in 
every  ardent  female  soul,  it  is  a- 
round  the  idea  of  man)  that  his 
deepest  imaginings  and  affections 
gather.  Milton  has  revealed,  in 
his  works,  that  this  was  true  of 
him  at  least.  It  is  not  hard  to 
understand  therefore,  how,  as  he 
found  himself  released  from  the 
dun  fog  of  London  and  the  toils  of 
the  school  room,  in  the  sweet  sea- 
son of  May  ;  and  wandering  some 
rosy  morn  through  green  lanes  of 
blooming  hawthorn,  with  a  soul 
suffused  with  all  the  melting  har- 
monies of  nature,  to  which  he  has 
given  expression  so  matchless  in 
L'' Allegro,  the  vision  of  the  bloom- 
ing English  girl,  coy  and  graceful, 
burst  upon  his  eyes  as  the  very 
impersonation  of  all  the  hidden 
graces,  towards  which  Ills  heart 
had  yearned  so  long.  Thencefor- 
ward he  saw  her  only  through  the 
vision  of  romance  and  passion.  It 
was  but  necessary  that  he  should 
once  accept  her  image  as  the  ide- 
alization of  his  ideal,  for  his  geni- 
us to  employ  itself  in  garnishing 
her  with  the  imperial  wealth  of 
its  imagery.  And  until  the  spell 
was  broken,  Mary,  Powell  was  to 
him  all  that  his  creative  fancy  and 
lofty  sentiment  chose  to  paint  her. 
It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  pic- 
ture which  lie  has  drawn  of  the 
emotions  of  Adam  at  first  beholding 
his  Eve,  was  copied  trom  his  own 


raptures  :  and  that  it  was  the  de- 
licious reverence  of  his  first  love 
for  Mary  Powell,  which  taught 
him  those  lines  of  the  8th  book  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  : 

"Yet  when  I  approach, 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself    complete,   so  well  to 

know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or 

say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,   discreetest, 

hest. 
All  hifirher  knowledge  in  her  presence 

falls 
Degraded  ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with 

her, 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly 

shows." 

Many  other  instances,  besides 
that  of  Milton,  have  shown  that 
when  once  the  sweet  infatuation 
is  established,  the  tide  of  passion 
sweeps  over  tlie  caution  and  wis- 
dom of  the  man  of  years,  as  easi- 
ly as  over  the  inexperience  of 
youth  ;  and  so  long  as  man  is  not 
too  old  to  love  (after  which  he 
is  certainly  to  old  to  marry,)  his 
experience  gives  him  no  guarantee 
against  the  delusion  of  which  Mil- 
ton was  a  victim.  His  is  therefore 
a  striking  case  in  point,  sustaining 
the  argument  of  Bishop  Hopkins 
in  his  ''American  Citizen"  for  ear- 
ly marriages  ;  in  which  he  pleads 
that  the  mature  bachelor  has  less 
safeguard  against  mistake,  than 
the  ingenuous  youth.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Milton  found,  when  he 
took  his  blooming  bride  to  his 
home  after  a  month's  wooing,  that 
he  had  committed  the  proverbial 
folly  of  "wedding  in  haste,  to  re- 
pent at  leisure."  At  the  end  of 
the  honeymoon,  the  lady,  weary 
of  her  new  life,  sought  leave,  which 
it  appears,  was  gracefully  granted, 
to  revisit  her  paternal  home  for  a 
month.  But  the  month  passed  by, 
and  she  did  not  return.  Autumn 
arrived,  and  Milton's  letters  found 
no  answer.  After  Michaelmas,  he 
despatched  a  special  messenger, 
with  still  another  letter,  to  ensure 
her  reception  of  it  ;  but  she  refus- 
ed all  answer,  and  dismissed  his 
messenger  with  contempt.  This 
reprehensible  conduct  was  contin- 
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ued  nearly  two  years  ;  when,  as 
will  be  related,  the  lady  found  it 
to  her  interest  to  seek  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  was  restored  to  her  hus- 
band's favor. 

The  causes  of  her  separation  were 
probably  complex.  Our  own  times 
have  seen  a  most  skilful  instance 
of  those  innocent  literary  impos- 
tures, in  Avhich  Chatterton  is  said 
to  have  indulged  his  ingenuity,  en- 
titled the  "Maiden  and  married 
life  of  Mary  Powell."  It  is  the 
work  of  a  British  lady,  authoress 
of  a  similar  fiction,  the  journal  of 
Lady  Willoughby.  In  this  por- 
traiture of  Milton's  wife,  the  fair 
author  exhausts  her  skill,  to  cast 
a  pleasing  veil  over  her  erring  sis- 
ter's sins.  With  a  mind  richly 
imbued  with  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  17th  century,  and  a 
style  steeped  in  the  very  spirit  of 
its  antique  and  sober  romance,  she 
has  painted  a  loving,  timid,  way- 
ward, and  fluttering  heart,  trem- 
blingly anxious  topkase  her  rever- 
ed, stranger-husband,  awed  by  his 
majesty,  then  wearied  by  the  pious 
austerity  of  his  pursuits,  then 
chilled  by  his  indiscreet  exertions 
of  authority,  and  at  last,  angered 
and  despairing  at  the  misappre- 
hensions of  her  artless  eflbrts  to 
please.  Kow  we  beg  the  reader  to 
remember  that  all  this  masterly 
picture  is  a  fiction,  and  to  rid  his 
mind  of  the  pleasiug  illusion.  Our 
purpose  is  to  substitute  for  it  the 
facts  of  sober  history,  with  such 
reasonable  inferences  as  are  obvi- 
ous. The  testimony  of  Milton's 
blameless  life  and  of  his  friends, 
shows  that  he  was  then  a  man  who 
might  well  have  satisfied  the  heart 
of  any  woman  worthy  of  him, 
uniting  in  his  person  a  refined  and 
spiritual  beauty  of  face,  with  every 
attribute  of  manly  vigor  and  grace, 
grave  and  self-reliant  in  temper, 
without  austerity,  pious  and  dili- 
gent in  his  life,  yet  knowing  how 
to  unbend  in  innocent  gayety,  and 
possessing  a  flow  of  brilliant  and 
witty  conversation.  Of  his  pas- 
sionate attachment  to   his   lovely 


wife,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
she  was  simply  unworthy  of  him, 
and  incapable  of  true  appreciation 
of  him,  a  weak  and  foolish  woman, 
without  intellectual  resource,  and 
worst  of  all,  evidently  inspired  by 
the  most  malignant  influences  from 
her  former  home.  Pier  parents 
had  sacrificed  her  at  first  to  inter- 
est. But  now  that  the  campaign 
of  1643,  was  bringing  a  tide  of  suc- 
cesses to  the  Cavalier  party,  that 
Waller  was  defeated,  Exeter  taken, 
and  Plymouth  closely  besieged  in 
the  West,  and  all  JS'orth  of  York 
was  submissive  to  the  king's  forces 
under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Powells  senior  regretted  their 
Roundhead  connexion,  and  if  they 
did  not  suggest,  evidently  encour- 
aged and  sanctioned  the  separa- 
tion. The  next  year,  when  the 
genius  of  Cromwell  had  turned  the 
scales  unmistakably  against  the 
king,  a  prospective  vision  of  con- 
quest and'confiscationsmade  them 
conclude,  tiiat  the  connexion  was 
worth  preserving  ;  and  with  a 
meanness  equal  to  their  former  in- 
justice, they  again  urged  the  un- 
willing captive  back  to  her  matri- 
monial bondage.  When,  soon  af- 
ter, the  crash  of  the  Cavaliers'  for- 
tunes came,  they  were  not  too 
proud  to  accept  the  hospitality  of- 
fered magnanimously  by  the  man 
they  had  injured  :  The  whole 
Powell  family  removed  to  his 
house,  and  thenceforward  lived 
upon  his  kindness,  parents,  sis- 
ters, roysteriug  brothers,  ten  in  all, 
until  the  death  of  the  father,  in 
1647.  ^NTothing  is  known  of  their 
fortunes  afterwards  :  except  that 
Mrs.  Powell  in  1651,  sued  her  late 
husband's  estate  for  dower  ;  and 
her  petition  contained  this  state- 
ment. 

"By  the  law  Mrs.  Powell  might 
recover  her  thirds  without  doubt  ; 
but  she  is  so  extremely  poor,  she 
hath  not  wherewithal  to  prosecute; 
and,  besides,  Mr.  Milton  is  a  harsh 
and  choieric  man,  and  married 
Mr.  Powell's  daughter,  Avho  would 
be  undone  if  any  such  course  were 
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taken  against  him  by  Mrs.  Powell: 
he  having  turned  away  his  wife 
heretofore  for  a  long  space  upon 
some  occasion." 

So  malignant  afalseliood,  as  that 
contained  in  the  last  lines  of  this 
charge,  reveals  sufficiently  the 
charactei  of  the  mother.  She 
could  thus  falsify  the  fact,  in  order 
to  make  her  plea  against  the  gen- 
erous man,  to  whose  kindness,  ex- 
tended to  her  after  the  most  cruel 
injury,  she  had  been  indebted  for 
rescue  from  destitution  !  It  is  not 
surprising,  that  the  weak  daughter 
of  such  a  mother  should  misbe- 
have. 

The  households  of  cultivated 
Puritans,  like  Milton,  were  by  no 
means  the  abodes  of  that  convent- 
ual austerity  imputed  to  them  by 
the  opposite  party.  In  truth  their 
style  of  manners,  instead  of  be- 
ing made  up  of  rigid  cant  and 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  was  just 
what  now  distinguishes  that  chris- 
tian gentry,  which  is  the  glory  of 
modern  England;  a  union  of  ra- 
tional cheerfulness  with  evangeli- 
cal sobriety  and  purity  of  morals. 
The  house  of  Milton  was,  indeed, 
a  stranger  to  that  dissipated  revel, 
which  the  cavaliers  loved  to  main- 
tain, as  their  protest  against  the 
sobriety  of  their  enemies.  Its  mas- 
ter was  comparatively  a  poor,  and 
a  diligent  man,  maintaining  his 
family  by  the  humble  labors  of  a 
school,  and  much  occupied  by  his 
studies.  But  his  home  was  bright- 
ened by  elegant  society  of  lettered 
men,  by  music,  and  by  occasional 
holidays,  in  which  he  resigned 
himself  with  ahandon  to  innocent 
mirth  and  frolic.  His  nephew. 
Philips,  relates  that  once  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  devote  a  day  to  thorough 
relaxation,  when  his  house  was 
enlivened  by  the  gayest  young 
men  of  his  literary  acquaintance. 

It  is  evident  from  her  voluntary 
separation,  and  contemptuous  con- 
duct, that  Milton's  wife  then  had 
no  true  love  for  him:  and  after 
the  novelty  of  the  wedding  feast, 


she  found  her  heart  vacant.  The 
hours  of  solitude,  while  her  hus- 
band was  toiling  in  those  labors 
which  were  winning  bread,  rai- 
ment, and  honorable  estate  for 
her,  were  neither  lightened  by 
any  intellectual  resources,  nor 
sweetened  by  that  motive  which 
renders  delightful  even  the  hum- 
blest cares  for  a  beloved  object. — 
She  sighed  for  the  gallantly,  the 
flattery,  the  amusements  of  her 
former  home :  she  disliked  her  hus- 
band's principles,  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  treason- 
able: she  resolved,  at  all  hazard, 
to  return  to  her  former  license. — 
Unfortunately,  the  method  she 
used  to  efi'ect  this  purpose,  com- 
pounded of  deceit  and  disobedi- 
ence, was  the  most  unfortunate 
that  could  have  been  chosen  for  a 
man  of  Milton's  temperament. 

Every  reader  of  sensibility  will 
appreciate  the  combined  mortifi- 
cation, anger,  and  anguish  which 
Milton  felt,  when  he  ascertained 
this  wilful  purpose.  Conceive  of 
the  soul  which  was  capable  of 
those  matchless  visions  of  feminine 
excellence,  which  he  has  embodi- 
ed in  his  Eve  unfallen;  a  soul 
which  had  been,  through  fifteen 
years  of  manhood,  worshiping  in 
secret,  with  a  burning  adoration, 
at  the  shrine  of  this  ideal.  Con- 
ceive of  the  wealth  of  love  which 
such  a  soul  would  pour  out,  when 
it  imagined  its  divinity  was  found, 
impersonated  in  a  consenting, 
loving  woman.  Conceive  the  gi- 
gantic power  of  emotion  in  that 
nature,  which  was  capable  of  de- 
scribing the  despair  of  Satan,  and 
the  remorse  of  the  fallen  pair  in 
the  Paradise  Lost,  when  his  heart 
was  pierced  through  its  master 
passion.  Even  the  desire  to  pro- 
tract her  absence  from  him  cause- 
lessly, exhibited  in  his  wife's  re- 
quest for  the  return  to  Oxford- 
shire, was  a  sting  to  his  heart, 
whose  keenness  only  a  passionate 
love  can  understand.  While  both 
gallantry,  and  pride,  would  prompt 
him  to   grant   it,    and  to   conceal 
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the  pain  of  granting  it;  the  mere 
fact  that  his  bride  so  eagerly 
souglit  her  preferred  gratification 
in  absence  from  liim,  would  be  a 
rankling  wound  to  his  heart:  For, 
was  it  not  a  revelation  to  him  of 
the  fact  which  is  most  damning 
to  the  lover,  that  the  treasure  of 
love  he  is  lavishing  is  not  requit- 
ed? Did  it  not  teach  him  that 
she  was  incapable  of  appreciating, 
or  else  did  not  value,  his  devotion? 
He  would  ask  himself;  "Could  J 
spring  so  joyously  towards  that 
temporar}'  separation,  which  was 
to  leave  her  solitary  and  widowed 
in  our  common  home,  to  bear  all 
its  working-day  cares  unaided, 
and  to  pine  for  my  return  ?  Could 
I  much  enjoy  any  delights  of  oth- 
er joys,  or  scenes,  or  friends,  when 
thus  dashed  by  the  absence  of  her, 
whose  participation  and  com- 
munion is  the  prime  element  of  all 
my  happiness?"  And  the  gener- 
ous emphasis  with  which  his  heart 
answered:  'No,  never,'  was  but 
the  more  deadly  revelation  to  him 
of  the  fact,  that  his  love  was  not 
prized  by  her.  To  this  was  ad- 
ded the  sting  of  passion  deprived 
of  its  object,  and  of  desire  unful- 
filled, continued  so  long,  and  so 
cruelly,  that  his  soul  grew  morbid 
under  it.  And  when  the  whole 
was  crowned  by  a  contemptuous 
rejection  and  high  act  of  conjugal 
disobedience,  it  was  not  unnatu- 
ral that  he  should  yield  to  a  tide  of 
"  indignation.  He  was  reminded 
moreover,  that  during  this  year, 
1643,  Oxford  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Royalist  army,  and  the 
seat  of  the  King's  military  court; 
whence  it  was  very  obvious,  that 
the  country  house  of  a  jovial  cav- 
alier like  Mr.  Powell,  adorned 
with  sundry  blooming  daughters, 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  resort  of 
the  young  officers  of  that  part}^. — 
So  that  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ed love  in  Milton  was  enhanced 
by  this  picture:  That  his  wife  had 
deserted  him  and  her  own  duties 
for  the  flatteries  and  coquetries  of 
a  relaxed   military   society;    and 


that,  the  society  of  his  mortal 
enemies.  His  self-respect  com- 
bined to  convince  him  that  he 
owed  it  to  himself  to  teach  the 
culprit  that  she  could  not  thus 
stab  his  heart  and  his  credit,  at 
once,  with  impunity.  He  resolved 
to  repudiate  her  finally. 

Mary  Powell  is  far  from  being 
either  the  first  or  the  last  bride, 
who  has  thoughtlessly  made  ship- 
wreck of  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's happiness,  by  measures 
such  as  those  with  which  her  sep- 
aration began.  Many  other  men 
who,  at  marriage,  had  dedicated 
themselves  with  ardent  faith  to 
the  happiness  of  their  wives,  have 
been  cruelly  awakened  from  their 
dreams  of  mutual  and  blissful  de- 
votion by  similar  acts  of  heedless- 
ness, excused  under  the  plea  of  a 
girlish  home-sickness.  Some  have 
sought  refuge,  at  such  times,  from 
the  sting  of  neglect  and  unful- 
filled desire,  in  the  pursuits  of 
ambition  or  mammon:  some  in 
other  friendships;  and  not  a  few 
in  sensuality.  Either  way,  the 
annihilation  of  true  conjugal  un- 
ion is  equally  complete;  for  the 
wayward  bride  finds,  by  the 
time  the  cares  and  burdens  of 
married  life  begin  to  close  upon 
her  shoulders  in  good  earnest,  that 
her  causeless  absences  have  taught 
her  husband  that  most  unfortu- 
nate lesson,  so  bitter  to  him  in 
the  learning,  but  so  surely  retain- 
ed by  him  when  once  learned ;  to 
seek  and  find  his  interests  and 
sufficient  enjoyments,  apart  from 
her.  Thenceforward,  amidst  the 
wearying  round  of  toils  and  sor- 
rows which  entangle  the  mistress 
and  another,  she  will  often  sigh 
in  vain  for  that  priceless,  but  sen- 
sitive union  of  soul,  which  was 
once  hers,  and  was  so  lightly  lost. 

But  Milton's  soul  was  too  vir- 
tuous to  seek  solace  for  its  anguish 
in  drunkenness  or  debauchery, 
and  too  lofty  to  find  it  in  the  pur- 
suits of  wealth.  His  reverence  for 
the  law  of  God  Avas  too  profound 
to  allow  him   to  think   of  the   so- 
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lace  of  domestic  love,  save  in  con- 
formity with  the  divine  legisla- 
tion. Plence,  the  resort  to  which 
he  turned  was  characteristic  at 
once  of  his  principles  and  his  de- 
termined temper.  Instead  of  turn- 
ing aside  to  indemnify  himself  for 
his  disappointment  of  connubial 
bliss,  in  sensuality,  or  covetous- 
ness;  he  set  himself  to  study  anew 
the  conditions  under  which  God 
has  placed  the  marriage  tie.  The 
result  was  his  four  essays  upon 
Divorce,  the  first  of  which,  enti- 
tled "Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,"  was  dedicated  to  the 
Parliament  and  the  Westminister 
Assembly,  and  published  in  1644. 
This  being  universally  reproba- 
ted, he  followed  it  with  three  oth- 
er treatises,  his  "Judgment  of 
Martin  Bucer,"  touching  Divorce, 
"  Tetrachordon,"  and  "  Colasteri- 
on,"  the  latter  two  published  in 
1645.  In  these  Avorks,  he  stoutly, 
and  doubtless,  honestly,  maintain- 
ed that  the  scriptural  rules  author- 
ize divorce  not  only  for  criminal  in- 
fidelity, but  also  for  such  incurable 
incompatibility,  as  permanent'ly 
and  wholly  prevented  the  ends  of 
marriage.  Such,  and  no  other, 
was  the  departure  of  Milton  from 
the  belief  of  other  christians,  in 
these  famous  treatises.  His  views 
were  rejected  by  the  parliament, 
and  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
Westminister  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines; in  both  of  which  bodies 
Presbyterian  opinions  were  then 
omnipotent. 

But  while  we  concur  with  them 
in  reprobating  Milton's  proposed 
amendment,  as  unscriptural,  and 
of  most  dangerous  tendency  ; 
it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  him 
to  represent  it  as  a  taint  upon  his 
own  personal  character.  Both 
God's  law,  and  social  experience 
concur  in  teaching  us  to  guard  the 
permanence  and  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  tie,  with  most  jealous 
care  ;  as  being  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  public  and  private  vir- 
tue. And  the  wisdom  of  inspira- 
tion plainly  appears,  in  omitting 


the  deceitful  plea  of  "incompati- 
bility ;"  under  which  every  license 
of  guilty  caprice  would  claim  to 
rank.  But  it  must  be  said,  in  ex- 
cuse of  Milton,  that  his  provoca- 
tion was  as  violent  as  his  guilty 
wife  could  have  made  it,  short  of 
the  actual  crime  of  unchastity  ; 
that  he  was  evidently  impelled  to 
his  erroneous  doctrine  by  no  im- 
pulse towards  vagrant  license,  but 
by  honest  indignation ;  that 
throughout  the  misery  and  denun- 
ciations of  the  period,  he  contin- 
ued to  live  irreproachably  ;  and 
that  he  everywhere  condemns  il- 
licit and  loose  connexions,  as 
sternly  as  other  moralists  ;  while 
the  theoretical  sincerity  of  his 
views  is  evinced  by  his  continuing 
the  defence  of  his  opinion,  as  keen- 
ly as  ever,  after  his  own  grievance 
was  removed  by  his  voluntary  re- 
ception of  his  wife  to  his  bosom. 

But  this  distressing  topic  did 
not  so  exclude  public  Interests  from 
his  mind,  as  to  prevent  his  pub- 
lishing In  1644  his  "Letter  of  Edu- 
cation, ".in  which  he  detailed  his 
ovt^n  method  ;  and  his  unrivalled 
plea  for  liberty  of  thought,  entit- 
led by  him  "Areopagitica,"  or  "A 
Speech  for  Unlicensed  Printing." 
In  1645,  he  published  a  collection 
of  his  minor  poems,  containing, 
with  others,  his  L'' Allegro  and  II 
Peyiserosd,  these  peerless  gems  of 
descriptive  verse. 

Meantime  the  ruin  of  the  king's 
aftalrs,  with  the  rumor  that  Mil-  * 
ton  was  contemplating  'a  second 
marriage,  brought  the  delinquent 
spouse,  and  her  parents,  to  see  the 
difficulty  with  him  In  another  light. 
They  sought  a  reconciliation,  by 
the  aid  of  Milton's  friends  ;  who 
appeared  to  have  been  anxious  to 
heal  his  domestic  breach.  Mrs. 
Milton  came  to  London,  and  re- 
sorting to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
relatives,  where  he  frequently 
visited,  awaited  her  opportunity, 
and  cast  herself  unexpectedly  at 
his  feet.  Astonishment  and  re- 
sentment soon  gave  place  to  re- 
viving affection.     The  result  was 
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a  hearty  and  permanent  re-union,    well.     This  faction  having  gained 
which   lasted  till    Mrs.    Milton's   the    Army,    having   expelled   the 
death  in   1652.     She  bore    Milton   Presbyterian  members  of  the  Corn- 
three  daughters,  his  only  surviv-   mons,  and  having  abolished   the 
ing  children.     He  had  now  been   House  of  Lords,  proceeded  to  try 
overtaken  by  total  blindness  ;  but    and  execute  the  King.      This  act 
this  rather  prompted,    than  pre-   Milton  defended  in  a  publication, 
vented  a  second  marriage.     After  which  he  entitled  the   "Tenure  of 
a,  proper  interval,  he  took  Catha-   Kings  and  Magistrates,"  in  which 
rine  Woodcock,  daughter  of  aPu-   he  argued  against  the  Presbyteri- 
ritan  family,  and  every  way  suited,    ans,  from  the  extreme  premises  of 
by  talents  and   character,  to  her   the  English  Eepublicaus.      When 
noble  husband.     She  died    with-    the  government  of  the    Protector 
in   a  year,  in   giving  birth  to  a   was  established,  he  was  rewarded 
daughter  ;  and  her  husband  paid   for  his  revolutionary   zeal,  by  the 
a  touching  tribute  to  her  memory   post  of  Latin  Secretary,   with   a 
in  a  stately  sonnet.      It   was  only    handsome  salary.     Cromwell,  dis- 
during  her  short  married  life  that   daining  to  use   the  languages   of 
the  poet  realized  his  ideal  of  do-   his  neighbors,  in  diplomatic  inter- 
mestic  bliss.      After  many  years   course,    resolved    to    employ  the 
of  widowhood,  he  was  induced  by  Latin  tongue  ;  and  selected   Mil- 
his  helpless  condition  to  marry  his   ton,  the  most  accomplished  Latin- 
third    wife,    Elizabeth     Minshul.    ist  in  Europe,  to  conduct  his  for- 
This  was  rather  a  marriage  of  con-   eign  correspondence.     In  this  ca- 
venience,  than  of  affection  ;  and  pacity,  he  was   the  author  of  nu- 
the  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  merous  State-papers.      But  it  was 
lady,  is  that  she  was  an  attentive   not  only  in  foreign  despatches  that 
nurse,  to  the  old  man,  and  a  se-  the  Government  employed  his  pen. 
vere    mistress    to  his   motherless  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  Eikon 
children.  Basililce,  ascribed  to  the  late  King, 

We  now  return  to  his  literary  he  was  employed  to  write  a  reply, 
history.  Many  things  occurred  which  he  entitled  EllxOnoMastes. 
during  the  civil  war  to  alienate  His  most  famous  productions  were 
Milton  from  the  Presbyterians,  his  Defensio pro  Populo  Angliccmo, 
The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di-  and  the  replications  which  grew 
vines  had  strongly  condemned  his  out  of  it.  Charles  the  Second, 
"Doctrine  of  Divorce,"  and  had  then  a  fugitive  in  Holland,  had 
procured  his  reprimand  therefor,  hired  Salmasius  to  attack  the  Gov- 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ernmeut  of  Cromwell  for  the  death 
Their  preachers  had  denounced  his  of  the  King,  in  a  learned  book, 
opinions  from  the  pulpit,  and  Eev.  which  was  thought  of  sufficient 
Joseph  Caryl,  one  of  their  divines,  moment  to  require  a  formal  and 
had  replied  to  them  in  a  learned  able  answer.  The  reply  of  Milton, . 
bocfk.  They  also  disclosed  as  with  the  pieces  in  which  he  con- 
thorough  an  opposition  as  the  tinned  the  controversy,  were  mark- 
Episcopalians  themselves,  to  re-  ed  by  his  elegant  Latinity,  lofty 
publicanism  and  independency,  eloquence,  and  caustic  satire.  The 
when  they  gained  the  chief  power ;  Government  repaid  this  labor,  with 
and  showed  that  they  were  not  the  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds,  but 
likely  to  grant  to  the  sectaries  or  it  cost  the  author  his  eye-sight, 
the  demoqrats,  that  absolute  liber-  Physicians  warned  him  that  his 
ty  of  printing  and  worship,  which  vision,  already  much  impaired, 
Milton  claimed  alike  for  all.  He  would  not  endure  the  task  ;  but  he 
therefore  transferred  his  allegiance  replied, _that  blindness  itself  should 
to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  inde-  not  deter  him  from  the  perform- 
pendent  party,  headed  by  Crom-   ance  of  his  duty.    In  1655,  he  pub- 
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lished  in  Latin  "Reasons  for  the 
war  with  Spain."  The  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  foreshadowed  the 
early  fall  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  prospect  rekindled  Milton's 
controversial  zeal ;  and  he  wrote  a 
number  of  pieces  in  favor  of  the  fiic- 
tion  whose  fall  was  now  inevitable. 
Just  before  the  Restoration,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  office,  and  went 
into  retirement.  Upon  the  King's 
return,  his  friends  judged  it  nec- 
essary for  him  to  secrete  himself 
from  his  revenge  :  but  among  the 
few  virtues  which  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond could  claim,  was  placability  ; 
and  the  prosecutions  for  treason 
were  limited  to  the  regicides.  Mil- 
ton's reply  to  Salmasius,  was,  by 
order  of  Parliament,  burned  by 
the  common  hangman,  but  the  au- 
thor was  allowed  quietly  to  evade 
pursuit. 

Milton  was  now  fifty-two  years 
old  ;  he  was  entirely  blind  ;  his 
health  was  infirm  ;  his  estate  near- 
ly all  gone  ;  and  his  party  hope- 
lessly ruined.  The  principles,  to 
whose  advocacy  he  had  devoted 
his  prime,  were  subjects  of  univer- 
sal reprobation.  His  soul  was  too 
lofty  to  change  its  professions  to 
suit  the  times,  and  there  was  no 
party,  in  church  or  state,  which 
he  approved.  He  seems  therefore 
to  have  withdrawn  within  himself, 
with  a  species  of  haughty  disgust, 
and  henceforth  he  had  no  relations 
with  mankind,  except  in  the  com- 
mon domain  of  literature.  We  are 
told  that  after  the  Restoration,  he 
never  entered  a  church  for  wor- 
ship, never  participated  in  any  of 
the  public  ceremonies  of  Christi- 
anity, observed  no  family  worship 
in  his  own  house,  and,  so  far  as 
others  could  perceive,  had  no  sta- 
ted season  of  secret  prayer.  His 
Christianity  was  maintained  only 
by  secret  exercises.  He  now  re- 
turned to  the  Muses,  his  first  loves  ; 
and  in  circumstances  which  would 
have  consigned  a  less  heroic  soul 
to  apathy  or  despair  ;  he  addressed 
himself  afresh  to  what  he  had  be- 
fore proposed  as  his   life's  work, 


the  composition  of  his  great  poems. 
The  general  reader  is  doubtless 
more  familiar  with  the  figure  of  the 
author,  during  this  period  of  his 
life  ;  as  he  appeared  in  his  humble 
house  in  Bunhill  Row,  blind,  pale, 
gouty,  listening  to  the  reading  of 
the  great  masters  at  such  time  as 
he  could  procure  a  reader  from 
among  his  visitors  or  his  daughters, 
playing  some  sacred  melody  upon 
his  organ,  conversing  placidly  with 
his  literary  friends  :  and  dictating 
a  few  lines  of  some  immortal  poem 
to  his  wife  or  friend,  when  he  arose 
from  his  bed  at  morning.  Thus 
Avere  produced  the  Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  Regained,  and  Sampson 
Agonistes.  His  other  literary  en- 
terprizes  were  the  editing  of  two 
unpublished  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  of  some  of  his  own 
minor  pieces,  with  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary,  or  Thesaurus. 
The  last,  a  work  of  vast  labor  and 
learning,  was  left  at  his  death  too 
imperfect  for  publication  ;  and  the 
MS  is  lost  to  view.  One  more 
occupied  his  leisure,  a  Body  of  Di- 
vinity, in  Latin  ;  which  he  com- 
mitted to  his  friend,  Cyriac  Skin- 
ner. This  work  was  probably 
swept  unnoticed  into  the  State  Pa- 
per Office,  along  with  the  confisca- 
ted papers  of  Mr.  Skinner  :  and 
after  lying  there  unknown  almost 
two  centuries,  was  unearthed  and 
printed  in  our  own  age,  as  a  liter- 
ary curiosity.  The  life  of  Milton 
thus  passed  quietly  away,  in  a 
decent  and  dignified  poverty,  until 
1674  ;  when  he  died  of  gout,  and 
was  buried,  without  monument, 
in  St.  Giles'  Church. 

In  his  intellectual  character, 
Milton  was  essentially  an  ant^ique. 
Although  more  learned  than  any 
man  in  England,  in  all  the  polite 
languages  and  hterature  of  modern 
Europe,  it  was  by  the  models  of 
classic  antiquity  that  he  chiefiy 
formed  his  taste  and  style,  and 
from  their  light  his  genius  chiefly 
delighted  to  refresh  its  beams. 
His  industry  had  mastered  the 
whole  stores   of  ancient  learning 
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and  imagery.  The  numbers  of  his 
verse  were  attuned,  as  nearly  as 
one  might,  who  sang  in  a  Teutonic 
tongue,  to  the  melody  of  the  Greek ; 
and  his  grand  imagination  was  so 
imbued  with  the  graceful  and  im- 
posing images  of  the  ancient  my- 
thology and  tradition,  that  he  has 
clothed  his  thoughts  in  profuse 
draperies  of  classic  figure  and  al- 
lusion. As  none  could  have  writ- 
ten his  greater  works,  except  a 
profound  classic;  so  none  can  truly 
appreciate  or  enjoy  them,  but  a 
well  trained  student  of  antiquity. 
At  every  instant,  the  author  ei- 
ther introduces  an  antique  simile, 
or  metaphor,  or  illustration  ;  or 
else  sprinkles  his  style  with  ele- 
gant and  refined  allusions,  which 
betray  the  wealth  of  his  literary 
treasures. 

This  strong  classic  bent,  with 
the  peculiarities  of  Milton's  na- 
tive temper,  also  explains  many 
of  his  ecclesiastical  and  political 
opinions.  His  mind  was  as  mani- 
festly self-reliant,  impatient  of  dic- 
tation, and  passionately  devoted 
to  liberty  of  thought,  as  his  pow- 
ers were  great.  When  he  selected 
the  word  "Iconoclast,"  as  the 
title  of  his  reply  to  the  Eikon  Ba- 
silike,  he  unconsciously  character- 
ized with  perfect  accuracy,  his  in- 
tellectual nature.  He  was  by  con- 
stitution of  soul,  an  Idol-hreaker, 
delighting  with  a  grand  scorn  in 
demolishing  every  principle  which 
had  improperly  usurped  a  place  in 
the  reverence  of  the  unthinking. 
He  felt  a  native  scorn  of  the  bond- 
age of  prescription  and  authority, 
with  an  overweaning  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  enlightened 
human  reason  as  a  guide  to  truth. 
And  then,  the  phase  of  his  opinions 
was  that  of  an  ancient  Greek  or 
Eonian  Republican.  His  theory 
of  human  right  was  formed  rather 
upon  the  philosophic  speculations 
of  the  academy  and  the  scholastics, 
than  upon  the  practical  lessons  of 
British  history.  His  politics  were 
rather  those  of  a  Christianized 
Plato  or  Plutarch,  than  of  a  Som- 


ers  or  Halifax  :  instead  of  striving 
for  the  inherited  franchises  of  the 
Briton,  which  had  been  proved  by 
the  actual  history  of  the  people  to 
be  practicable  and  valuable,  he 
was  ever  dreaming  of  an  Utopian 
republic,  in  which  absolute  human 
right  should  be  fully  realized.  His 
reverence  for  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
ever  remained  a  broad  mark  of 
distinction  between  himself  and 
the  Preneh  Revolutionists  of  the 
next,  and  of  our  centuries  ;  and  he 
was,  to  that  extent,  a  safer  and 
wiser  statesman  ;  but  the  pursuit 
of  classic  models  had  produced  in 
him  the  same  unpractical  and 
dangerous  principles,  which  after- 
wards were  fully  expanded  by 
them.  The  intluence  of  the  clas- 
sic spirit  was  also  seen  in  Milton's 
religious  history.  We  believe  that 
where  this  spirit  becomes  exclu- 
sive and  dominant,  it  exerts  a 
subtle  influence  against  Christiani- 
ty. Its  atmosphere  is,  like  the 
classic  writers  themselves,  either 
latitudinarian  or  infldel.  Glorj-ing 
in  the  refinements  of  a  culture 
merely  human,  it  fosters  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  human  ca- 
pacity and  perfectibility.  The 
mere  fact  that,  while  enriched  with 
all  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  hu- 
man genius,  it  is  totally  devoid  of 
the  "one  thing  needful,"  the  light 
and  spirit  of  Revelation,  renders 
it  as  dangerous  as  it  is  seductive  to 
the  soul  of  its  exclusive  devotee. 
Belief  in  the  christian  Scriptures 
was  indeed  too  deeply  rooted  in 
Milton's  understanding,  to  be  un- 
settled ;  and  his  taste  was  too  true 
and  noble  ever  to  cease  to  avow 
and  feel  the  transcendent  grand- 
eur of  the  poetic  elements  of  the 
Hebrew  literature,  above  the  clas- 
sic. Hence,  he  did  not  become 
infidel.  And  his  latest  tasks,  and 
the  most  loved,  were  to  employ 
the  vast  stores  of  his  classic  lore, 
to  adorn  the  more  majestic  images 
of  the  oriental  traditions.  But  the 
malign  influence  of  a  godless  and 
pagan  atmosphere  were  seen  in  the 
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overclouding  of  his  faith  and  grace, 
in  the  hour  of  trial.  His  Christi- 
anity did  not  endure  the  stern  test 
of  adversity  like  that  of  his  great 
contemporary,  Richard  Baxter. 
Instead  of  being  ennobled  and 
sublimated  by  persecution  and  dis- 
appointment, it  became  morose  ; 
he  separated  himself  from  all  out- 
vs^ard  communion  with  the  people 
of  God  ;  and  refused  to  them,  and 
to  his  country,  that  imperative 
tribute,  most  obligatory  upon  the 
greatest,  of  a  hearty  support  to 
the  visible  institutions  of  Christi- 
anity. 

One  of  the  purposes  announ- 
ced by  ITS  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  was  to  show  in  some  in- 
stances how  much  light  and  in- 
terest the  personal  history  of  an 
author  may  be  made  to  throw 
upon  his  literary  productions. — 
It  is  only  when  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  lift  the  veil  of  his  own 
private  life,  and  to  know  what 
were  the  passions,  and  the  joys, 
and  the  sorrows,  which  constitu- 
ted the  realities  of  his  own  exist- 
ence, that  we  are  prepared  to 
comprehend  the  creations  of  his 
art.  For,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  poet  is  only  enabled  to  clothe 
his  creations  in  the  flaming  dra- 
pery of  true  genius,  by  having 
lived  his  own  drama  or  epic,  in 
his  own  soul.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
Luther  explained  the  power  of  his 
commentary  on  Galatians,  by  de- 
claring that  he  wrote  it  out  of  his 
own  heart.  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress presents,  in  its  ghostly  alle- 
gory, the  spiritual  warfare  and 
triumphs  of  Bunyan's  own  soul. — • 
And  the  gloomy  passion  which  is 
the  true  element  of  greatness  in 
Childe  Harold,  is  but  the  bitter 
record  of  Lord  Byron's  own  re- 
morse and  misanthropy. 

Space  only  permits  one  instance 
from  Milton,  in  illustration  of 
these  remarks;  and  we  take  it 
from  his  estimates  and  descrip- 
tions of  woman.  It  has  been  al- 
ready remarked  that,  as  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  rudimental  to 


man's  social  existence,  the  senti- 
ments which  govern  in  that  rela- 
tion, are  the  most  profound  in 
man's  soul.  IsTow,  he  is  most 
truly  the  man  of  genius,  in  whom 
the  generic  life  of  his  species  is 
most  thoroughly  developed,  in  all 
its  parts.  In  other  words,  the 
man  of  genius  is  the  specimen- 
man:  he  presents  each  of  the  na- 
tive forces  which  characterize  hu- 
manity, in  its  fullest  exercise.  We 
should  therefore  be  prepared  to 
see  this  rudimental  sentiment,  the 
profound  appreciation  of  the  true 
woman,  most  powerfully  develop- 
ed in  the  most  gifted  men.  And 
if  one  is  found,  like  Milton,  of  sen- 
sitive, reserved,  recluse  tempera- 
ment, this  trait  will  be  found,  for 
that  reason,  only  the  more  deep- 
ly inwrought  in  him.  If  he  is 
more  chary  of  his  sacrifices  at  the 
shrine  of  any  actual  mistress,  it  is 
only  because  his  heart  is  paying  a  > 
higher  and  more  constant  hom- 
age to  its  own  ideal.  Our  poet's 
unmatched  creations  of  feminine 
character  show  that  this  is  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  his  own  secret 
sentiments.  If  it  has  been  his 
task  to  paint  the  folly  and  fall  of 
our  first  mother,  it  has  also  been 
his  honor  to  embody  in  inimitable 
numbers,  the  purest,  sweetest  and 
noblest  conceptions  of  woman, 
Avhich  adorn  any  literature  out- 
side of  the  Scriptures.  His  earli- 
est great  work,  the  "  Mask  of 
Comus,"  written  while  the  vis- 
ions of  his  fancy  were  as  yet  un- 
contradicted by  experience,  is  pe- 
culiar for  its  pictures  of  the  mild 
majesty  of  feminine  virtue.  The 
Lady  of  the  Mask  first  appears, 
amidst  the  trepidation  of  her  wan- 
dering from  the  1)rothers,  reas- 
suring herself  thus: 

"  These  tliouglits  maj^  startle  well,  but 
not  astound, 

The  virtuous  mind :  that  ever  walks 
attended 

By  a  strong  siding  champion,  Con- 
science . 

O  welcome  pure-ej-ed  Faith,  white- 
handed  Hope, 
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Thou  liovering  angel,  girt  with  golden 
wings, 

And  thou,  unblemished  form  of  chas- 
tity." 

When  the  younger  brother  is  tor- 
tured with  fears  for  her  safety, 
the  elder  composes  them,  by  re- 
minding him  of  the  power  of  chas- 
tity: 

"  She  who  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete 
steel ; 

And  like  a  quivered  Nymph  with  ar- 
rows keen, 

May  trace  huge  forests  and  unharhored 
heaths,  ' 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy,  perilous 
wilds  ; 

Where  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chas- 
tity. 

No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountain- 
eer, 

"Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity." 
****** 

"Hence  had   the  huntress,    Dian,  her 

dread  bow, 
Fair,    silver    shafted    queen,    forever 

chaste. 
Wherewith    she   tamed    the    brinded 

lioness. 
And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  at 

nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid." 

And  when  the  Lady  is  entrapped 
by  Comus,  unsupported  by  every 
friend,  bewildered  by  the  seduc- 
tive andlerrifying  chwieras  which 
the  foul  wizard  conjured  around 
her,  enticed  by  his  Circean  cup, 
threatened  by  his  lust  and  malice, 
assailed  by  his  sophistical  per- 
suasions, she  sits,  although  a 
captive,  impregnable  in  her  pu- 
rity of  soul;  until  the  potent  en- 
chanter is  discomfited  and  over- 
whelmed, in  the  midst  of  his  hosts, 
by  the  simple  j)Ower  of  meek, 
maidenly  virtue.  The  poet,  with 
a  philosophy  as  true  as  beautiful, 
makes  the  wisdom  of  her  pure 
heart  an  overmatch  for  all  the 
subtleties  of  his  fiendish  wit. — 
And  the  guardian  Spirit  concludes 
the  story  of  her  deliverance,  with 
this  moral: 

*'  Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  virtue:  She  alone  is  free. 


She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  spliery  chime  ; 
Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her  " 

Let  US  pass  next  to  that  match- 
less creation  of  the  perfect  ideal 
woman,  the  Eve  of  the  Paradise 
Lost.  The  passages  in  which  she 
is  painted  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recital.  After  the  narrative 
given  of  Milton's  life,  it  requires 
no  violence  of  inference  to  believe 
that  when,  an  old,  disappointed, 
and  blind  man,  he  composed  those 
familiar  lines  of  the  8th  Book,  in 
which  Adam  describes  to  Kaphael 
his  first  vision  of  his  future  spouse, 

" adorned 

With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could 

bestow 
To  make  her  amiable:  on  she  came, 
Led  by  her  heavenlj* Maker  though  un- 
seen, 

And  guided  by  his  voice  ;  nor  unin- 
formed 

Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites; 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in 
her  eye. 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

he  was  but  recalling  from  his  own 
memor}^,  the  ineffaceable  image  of 
Mary  Powell,  as  she  looked  upon 
him  on  that  May  morning  in  Ox- 
fordshire, radiant  with  the  glories 
which  his  own  regal  imagination 
projected  upon  her  figure.  The 
picture  which  he  then  draws  of 
conjugal  bliss,  the  most  glowing 
at  once,  and  the  purest  which  has 
ever  been  delineated,  is  doubtless 
but  the  reproduction  of  his  own 
joys  dviring  his  short  possession 
of  his  only  true  partner,  his  Cath- 
arine, enhanced  by  the  power  of 
his  own  fancy.  We  need  not  sup- 
pose her  person  endowed  with  that 
material  beauty,  which  so  deceit- 
fully decked  the  body  of  his  first 
mistaken  choice.  Blindness  had 
ere  this,  hidden  all  this  from  his 
eye;  but  only  to  cause  it  to  glow 
more  serenely  before  the  vision  of 
his  soul.  As  he  so  tenderly  and 
gracefully  suggests  this  fact,  in 
the  sonnet  by  which  she  is  com- 
memorated: 
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"  Jler  face  ivas  veiled  ;  yet  to  nij-  fancied 
sight, 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  lier  per- 
son sbined." 

It  is  well  known  that  blind  men, 
by  a  beautiful  law  of  association, 
establish  for  themselves  an  un- 
doubting  conception  of  the  fea- 
tures and  countenances  of  those 
they  love,  from  the  gentleness  and 
melody  of  their  voices,  and  the 
softness  of  their  steps,  and  from 
that  indefinable  but  most  real 
aura  of  sweetness  and  grace,  pal- 
pable to  no  one  bodily  sense,  but 
felt  by  the  heart,  which  floats 
around  the  true' loving  woman. — 
What  though  this  conception  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  mere  ma- 
terial sense,  erroneous?  To  the 
blind  lover  it  is  most  real  and 
truthful.  Immaterial  though  it 
be,  and  visionary  in  the  judgment 
of  gross  fools,  this  beauty  will  be 
found  actual  and  imperishable,  in 
that  heavenly  reliniou,  where  the 
vain  charms  of  the  sinful  flesh  ai'e 
dust  and  ashes. 

Once  more,  the  reader  can 
scarcely  fail  to  see,  in  the  picture 
of  Eve  prostrate  at  Adam's  feet 
after  her  fall,  Mary  Powell,  sud- 
denly appearing  in  her  husband's 
presence  in  London,  and  embra- 
cing his  knees,  while  she  besought 
to  be  taken  back  to  his  heart. 

"  Soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole 

delight. 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress  ; 
Creature    so    fair    his    reconcilement 

seeking. 
His  coimsel,  whom  she  had  displeased, 

his  aid ; 
As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  he  lost. 
And   thus,    with    peaceful   words,  iij)- 

raiaed  her  soon." 

It  has  been  very  preposterously 
inferred  that  the  language  of  con- 
temptuous suspicion  and  detesta- 
tion, in  which  Milton  makes  his 
Adam  spurn  Eve  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  phrensy,  and  in  which 
Sampson  Agonistes  repels  Dalila, 
when  assured  of  her  bottomless 
treachery,  gives   us    the   author's 


true  estimate  of  woman.  It  is 
forgotten  that  he  here,  as  a  true 
artist,  makes  his  heroes  feel  and 
speak  in  character.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
because  he  puts  into  Adam's 
mouth,  at  another  place,  expres- 
sions of  engrossing  and  almost 
idolatrous  admiration  for  his  ■ 
spouse,  which  provoke  the  mild 
reproof  of  Raphael,  therefore  these 
give  us  Milton's  settled  and  delib- 
erate estimate  of  female  excel- 
lence. This  would  be  preposter- 
ous; for  it  would  represent  him  as 
claiming  pei'fection  for  imperfect 
creatures;  and  the  answer  again 
is,  that  the  author  here  makes  his 
hero  speak  in  character.  If  we 
may  venture  any  surmise  as  to 
the  place  in  which  Milton  intends 
to  express  his  own  deliberate  sen- 
timent, it  is  obviously  the  close, 
where  Adam,  recovering  himself 
from  his  despair  and  rage,  and 
penitently  recognizing  his  own 
equal  share  in"  the  guilt,  leads 
forth  his  weeping  wffe,  with  a 
tenderness,  no  longer  blind  and 
idolatrous,  but  more  deep  and 
self-denying  than  the  rapture  of 
the  days  of  Eden. 

Some  again  have  supposed  that 
Milton  betrays  his  depreciation  of 
woman,  in  those  allusions  to  the 
inferiority  of  her  powers  mid  posi- 
tion, beside  man's,  which  find 
place  even  in  Adam's  most  pas- 
sionate praises.  But  it  is  forgotten, 
that  the  author's  undertaking  was 
to  write  a  Scriptural  Epic.  All 
was  to  be  conformed  to  biblical 
ideas.  In  these  expressions  he  is 
but  adopting  the  uniform  repre- 
sentations of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles. And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  his  day,  the  perverse  and 
monstrous  fantasies  of  "  women's 
rights,"  had  not  been  heard  of. — 
All  speakers  and  writers,  females 
as  much  as  men,  recognized  the 
woman,  without  question,  as  "the 
weaker  vessel."  Had  Milton  writ- 
ten otherwise,  he  would  have  been, 
in  in  his  age,  unintelligible  and 
absurd. 
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OUR  DEAD. 

Do  we  weep  for  the  heroes  who  died  for  us  ? 
Who,  living,  were  true  and  tried  for  us, 
And,  in  death,  sleep  side  by  side  for  us  '? 

The  Martyr-band 

That  hallowed  our  Land, 
With  the  blood  they  poured  in  a  tide  for  us  ? 

Ah  !  fearless  on  many  a  day  for  us, 
They  stood  in  the  front  of  the  fray  for  us, 
And  held  the  foeman  at  bay  for  us  : 

Fresh  tears  should  fall 

Forever — o'er  all 
Who  fell  while  wearing  the  Grey  for  us. 

How  many  a  glorious  Name  for  us  ! 

How  many  a  story  of  Fame  for  us 

They  left ! — would  it  not  be  a  shame  for  us  ? 

— If  their  memory  part 

From  our  Land  and  Heart, — 
And  a  wrong  to  them  and  a  blame  for  us  ? 

Ko, — no, — no, — they  Avere  btave  for  us, 
And  bright  were  the  lives  they  gave  for  us  ; 
The  Land  they  struggled  to  save  for  us 

Cannot  forget 

Its  warriors  yet. 
Who  sleep  in  so  many  a  grave  for  lis. 

ISTo, — no, — no, — they  ^yeve  slain  for  us, 
And  their  blood  flowed  out  in  a  rain  for  us, 
Eed,  rich  and  pure  on  the  plain  for  us; 

And  years  may  go 

But  our  tears  shall  flow 
O'er  the  Dead  who  have  died  in  vain  for  us. 

And  their  deeds — proud  deeds— shall  remain  for  us — 
And  their  I^ames — dear  names — without  stain  for  us, 
And  the  glories  they  won  shall  not  wane  for  us  : 

In  Legend  E^nd  Lay 

Our  heroes  in  Grey, 
Though  dead — shall  live  over  again  for  us. 
Unoxville,  Tenn.,  March  1,  1867.  moina. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  MAJ.    GEN.    P.    R.    CLEBURNE. 


Patrick  K.  Cleburne,  de- 
serves a  prominent  place  among 
the  great  heroes,  who  have  illustra- 
ted Southern  heroism  and  South- 
ern history.  His  name  brings  a 
thrill  of  the  heart  to  every  true 
son  of  the  South,  just  as  his  pres- 
ence brought  success  wherever  he 
moved  on  the  field  of  battle. 

'■'■Cleburne  is  here  .'"  meant  that 
' 'all  was  well. ' '  Where  he  was,  no 
masses  of  the  enemy  could  break 
his  lines,  no  matter  how  impetu- 
ous their  attack  or  fearful  the  odds. 
When  he  led  a  column,  its  on- 
slaught was  irresistible  and  never 
failed  to  carry  the  opposing  lines 
—save  at  one  point  only,  and  there 
is  the  grave  of  the  Stonewall  of 
the  Western  Army,  and  his  devot- 
ed division. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  P.  E.  Cleburne's  life  pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  the  past 
war  ;  for  of  that  he  is  ignocant  in 
the  main  ;  nor  of  the  achievements 
of  Maj.  Gen.  P.  Pt.  Cleburne  du- 
ring the  war,  for  that  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  short  lived 
Southern  Confederacy,  written  in 
the  stricken  hearts  of  all  her 
mourning  sons  and  daughters. 
But  we  propose  to  give  to  the 
world  some  few  incidents  in  the 
life  of  this  remarkable  man,  that 
might  be  otherwise  consigned  to 
undeserved  oblivion,  yet  which 
give  indications  of  character,  that 
may  be  considered  of  interest  suf- 
ficient to  merit  a  place  among  the 
chronicles  of  the  "Land  We 
Love." 

Gen.  Cleburne  was  rather  above 
than  under  the  medium  height, 
perhaps  five  feet  ten  or  eleven 
Inches — sparely  made,  growing 
thinner  as  the  war  progressed,  with 
the  constant  wear  of  a  mind  and 
body  unceasingly  restless.  He  had 
a  grey  eye  of  very  changeful   ex- 


pression, sometimes  as  cold  and 
dead  as  that  of  a  fish,  yet  when 
excited,  it  flashed  like  a  broad- 
sword. His  hair  that  was  origin- 
ally black  became  very  gray  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  being  close- 
ly cropped,  it  stood  above  his  fore- 
head in  bristly  individuality.  High 
cheek  bones  with  thin  lower  vis- 
age, a  rather  sallow  complexion, 
with  but  little  beard,  and  remarka- 
bly large  ears ;  with  long  limbs  and 
heavy  emphatic  steps  in  walking, 
he  was  not  one  who  in  appearance 
or  manners  would  have  graced  the 
boudoir  or  the  ball-room.  He 
could  have  been  but  little  over  for- 
ty years  old,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  accent  would  at  any 
time  have  betrayed  his  nativity, 
but  when  giving  emphatic  orders 
on  the  field,  the  harsh  rolling  of 
his  B  s  was  sometimes  startling. 
Kot  one  of  his  soldiers  but  can  re- 
call the  peculiar  intonation  given 
to  his  command  '■^For-icard 
Mar-r-r-c-h  !"  the  first  word,  be- 
ing syllabled  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness, while  the  latter  was  giv- 
en with  the  broadest  brogue  im- 
aginable. jSTor  can  we  forget  his 
truly  Irish  rendering  {har-r-r-H) 
of  the  word  "barrel"  when  lectur- 
ing his  class  of  oflicers  on  the  rifle, 
its  parts,  uses,  &c.  The  loss  of 
two  front  teeth  (carried  away  by 
a  minnie  ball  at  the  battle  of  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,)  gave  his  voice  a  hiss- 
ing sound,  when  speaking  hurried- 
ly or  angrily,  that  was  peculiarly 
unpleasant.  Habitually  thought- 
ful and  grave,  he  Avas  considered 
cold  and  repellant  in  manner  by 
those,  who  only  met  him  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  ;  but  to  his  intimate 
friends,  he  was  genial  and  pleas- 
ant in  conversation ;  with,  at  times, 
a  real  sparkling  of  Irish  wit  and  hu- 
mor that  would  bring  the  hearty 
laugh  from  auditors  responsive  to 
his  rather  si'inr  smile. 
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The  writer  recalls  a  broad  laugh 
of  Gen.  C's.  at  a  witticism  of  his 
always  warm  friend  and  admirer, 
Lieut.  Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee.  Owing 
to  Gen,  C's  methodical  habits  and 
military  precision  of  movements, 
his  division  was  always  last  of 
"Hardee's  Corps"  to  arrive  on 
the  drill-field,  for  which  reason, 
Gen  Hardee  gave  him  the  sobri- 
quet of  "the  late  Gen.  Cleburne." 

While  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston's 
army  lay  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  and 
"Cleburnes's  Division"  occupied 
the  advance  at  Tunnel  Hill,  the 
writer  was  on  one  occasion  at 
"Division  Headquarters,"  in  fa- 
miliar conversation  with  Gen.  C. 
and  one  of  his  staft',  when  he 
(Gen.  C.)  chanced  to  make  some 
very  apropos  quotation  from  a  well 
known  poet.  On  an  expression 
of  surprise  that  he  should  be  so  fa- 
miliar with  what,  we  supposed  he 
considered  a  very  useless  branch  of 
literature,  he  rather  thoughtfully 
remarked  :  "All  my  knowledge 
of  this  character  of  reading  was 
acquired  during  a  six  or  eight 
months  confinement  to  the  large 
hospital  near  Gravesend,  Eng- 
land." 

In  reply  to  the  interogation 
rather  expressed  in  our  faces  than 
spoken,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"  Like  a  good  many  others  of 
my  unfortunate  countrymen,  after 
crossing  the  channel  to  better  my 
fortune,  I  found  that  more  difficult 
than  I  had  imagined,  so  I  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  usual 
dernier  resorte  and  join  the  Brit- 
ish army,  when  I  was  about  twen- 
ty-two years  old."  He  here  ad- 
ded a  good  deal  of  information 
relative  to  the  English  army,  its 
drills,  discipline,  &c.,  that  cannot 
be  recalled  to  mind,  but  of  himself 
he  said:  "I  was  at  one  time  pro- 
moted, for  good  conduct,  to  the 
rank  of  corporal.  I  was  inouder 
of  that  corporaVs  commission  than 
of  that  of  Maj.  General.  But  dis- 
graceful to  tell,  I  was  cashiered 
and  reduced  to  the  ranks." 

Of  course,  we  expressed  the  ut- 


most anxiety  to  know  the  cause 
of  his  disgrace.  With  pretended 
reluctance,  and  with  the  remark 
that  his  "experience  might  prove 
of  benefit  to  us,"  he  related  the 
circumstance  as  follows: 

"  My  regiment  had  been  order- 
ed out  for  drill  loith  knapsaclis  (he 
then  enumerated  the  various  ar- 
ticles that  the  army  regulations 
required  to  be  kept  in  the  knapsack 
from  overcoat  to  blacking-brush. ) 
As  I  had  been  unwell  for  several 
days,  I  disliked  very  much  to  car- 
ry through  a  fatiguing  drill,  a 
knapsack  weighing  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  pounds,  so  I  thought 
I  would  substitute  my  pillow  for 
the  usual  contents,  and  went  thus 
upon  drill.  What  was  my  con- 
sternation while  drilling  to  hear 
the  command,  '■Inspection  hnap- 
sac'ks!''  __There  was  no  help  for  it ; 
the  pilloV  was  found  and  I  was  a 
corporal  no  linger." 

He  afterwards  went  on  to  state 
of  his  earlier  army  life,  that,  "from 
exposure  during  inclement  weath- 
er, I  was  afflicted  with  severe 
rheumatism,  which  amounted  to 
paralysis  of  one  side;  and  it  was 
while  in  this  condition,  having 
access  to  the  large  library  attach- 
ed to  the  hospital  that  I  indul- 
ged a  taste  for  the  British  poets, 
that  I  had  hitherto  no  time  to 
gratify.  After  "remaining  about 
three  years  in  the  army,  through 
the  exertions  of  influential  friends, 
I  procured  my  discharge,  which 
Avas  written  on  parchment,  and 
on  the  lower  margin,  in  the  space 
left  for  statement  of  character, 
was  written,  'a  good  soldier.' 
This  discharge  I  have  carefully 
kept  from  that  day  to  this,  and 
feeling  proud  of  the  endorsement 
of  my  officers  ^/i^n,  have  tried  to 
maintain  the  same  character 
throughout  the  present  war. ' ' 

We  give  the  above  conversation 
entire,  and  as  nearly  in  the  words 
used  as  our  memory  will  allow, 
since  it  presents  an  interesting 
episode  in  the  earlier  part  of  a 
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life  that  has  since  become  immor- 
tal. 

There  was  no  man  in  the  South- 
ern army,  who  labored  so  idefati- 
gably  for  the  beneiit  and  improve- 
ment of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. His  regiment,  (the  1st, 
Arkansas  afterwards  the  15th) 
while  under  his  command  was 
perhaps  the  best  drilled  in  the 
"  Army  of  Tennessee. ;"  so  with 
his  brigade,  and  afterwards  his 
division.  Whenever  his  command 
was  positively  not  in  motion,  he 
required  of  his  subordinate  officers 
to  keep  up  a  constant  course  of 
drill,  discipline,  and  study.  He, 
himself,  while  the  army  lay  at 
Wartrace,  Chickamauga,  Dalton, 
and  elsewhere,  had  his  daily  re- 
citations, at  which  each  Brigadier 
General  and  field  officer  in  his  di- 
vision was  compelled  to  attend. 
The  writer  has  in  his  mind,  some 
vivid  .pictures  of  the  school-boy- 
like group  of  scarred  veterans  col- 
lecting around  the  school-house 
near  Dalton  (built  by  Gen.  C's 
order  for  this  express  purpose) 
eagerly  scanning  ''Hardee,"  or 
the  "III  vol.  Scott's  Light  Inf. 
Tactics"  for  the  l6sson  announced 
the  da}'^  previous.  What  an  "elo- 
quent silence"  when  "General 
Pat"  would  request,  "gentlemen, 
take  your  seats."  His  brig,  gen- 
erals nearest  him — a  quartette  of 
'lieutenants  every  way  worthy 
their  noble  captain— Govan,  mild- 
spoken  and  courteous,  every  inch 
a  gentleman  and  soldier — the  state- 
ly Granbury,  as  large  of  heart  as 
of  frame,  the  most  noble  type  of 
the  Texas  soldier — Polk,  (the 
nephew  of  the  Bishop)  handsome, 
dashing  and  brave,  regardless 
alike  of  the  lesson  or  the  mild  re- 
proof of  his  chief — lastly,  the  par- 
son-soldier, Lowry,  he  who  could 
pray  with  his  men  all  night,  and 
next  day  lead  them  where  the 
fight  was  thickest. 

We  have  heard  it  intimated  that 
"  Cleburne's  division  would  have 
made  the  reputation  of  any  man 
that   commanded   it:"   which  re- 


mark perhaps  had  some  truth  in 
it,  but  it  was  also  true  that  Gen. 
Cleburne  made  his  division  what  it 
was.  It  was  his  constant  educa- 
tion of  it,  in  every  department  of 
duty  that  mainly  contributed  to 
its  uniform   success. 

He  instituted,  or  originated  the 
secret  order  (approximating  the 
order  of  the  "Cincinnati"  of  the 
old  revolution)  known  as  the  or- 
der of  the  "Comrades  of  the 
Sour  then  Cross,"  which,  though 
partially  philanthropic  in  its  ob- 
ject, was  intended  mainly  to  bind 
together  as  one  man  the  soldiers 
of  tlie  Southern  army,  obligating 
themselves  to  stand  by  each  other, 
and  never  to  desert  their  comrades 
in  distress,  or  the  cause  of  their 
country  in  any  adversity,  while 
she  maintained  an  organized  op- 
position to  threatened  tyranny. — 
Gen.  Cleburne  attributed  the  val- 
or of  his  troops  mainly  to  the  ef- 
fect of  his  organization.  He,  at 
one  time,  remarked  to  the  writer: 
"Had  this  order  been  disseminated 
throughout  the  Southern  army, 
they  could  march  to  the  Ohio 
river  without  a  check."  Such 
would  be  theeflect  of  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  "  exalted  oneness  of  ac- 
tion" 'among  the  oath-bound  mem- 
bers of  this  order. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of 
this  order,  it  may  be  in  place  to 
state  the  fact,  perhaps  not  gene- 
rall}^  known,  that  "  Cleburne's  di- 
vision" never  fought  under  the 
flag  of  the  "  Southern  Cross;"  but 
retained  the  original  blue  battle 
Hag  with  white  moon  in  the  centre, 
adopted  originall}^  by  Gen.  Har- 
dee, previous  to  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  The  union  of  the  Con- 
federate flag,  the  "St.  Andrew's 
Cross,"  when  adopted  as  the  bat- 
tle-flag of  the  Confederate  armies, 
was  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
brought  on  parade  to  be  presented 
to  the  difterent  regiments  of  this 
division,  but  at  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  the  Major  General  and 
his  entire  command,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  old  bullet- 
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riddled  blue  flags,  each  of  which 
had  earned  the  significant  device 
of  the  "  crossed  cannon  inverted," 
and  the  name  of  every  battle  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  It 
was  indeed  a  compliment  to  their 
Chief  and  the  gallantry  of  his 
command,  that  this  division  should 
have  been  the  only  one  in  Con- 
federate service  allowed  to  carry 
into  battle  other  than  the  national 


colors.  This  azure  flag  became 
well  known  to  friends  and  foes, 
always  clearly  defining  Cleburne's 
position  in  the  line. 

Though  a  foreigner  by  birth,  yet 
no  son  of  our  Southern  land  laid 
upon  her  altar  a  truer,  braver 
heart.  IsTo  purer  fount  of  patriot- 
ism poured  its  red  tide  in  unavail- 
ing flood  to  save  a  fallen  cause. 


THE    HAVERSACK. 


We  wish  that  the  truth  of  his- 
tory would  allow  us  to  say  that 
the  Southern  soldiers  were  always 
respectful  to  the  chaplains.  But 
it  wont.  One  of  the  Chaplains  of 
Cobb's  Legion  has  given  us  his 
melancholy  experience  with  our 
fun-loving  boys.  "We  have  known 
him  long  and  well,  and  judge  that 
he  has  softened  rather  than  exag- 
gerated'the  rough  treatment,  he  re- 
ceived. 

On  the  retreat  out  of  "Maryland, 
my  Maryland,"  he  had  lost  his 
horse  and  all  his  baggage.  But 
the  Colonel  of  his  regiment  kind- 
ly loaned  him  a  little  sore-backed 
mule,  and  a  part  of  a  saddle.  A 
kind  of  a  bridle  was  improvised  ; 
and  to  keep  the  old  saddle  from 
hurting  the  tender  back  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  Colonel's  bedding  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  was  placed  next  to 
the  bruised  hide  of  the  poor  ani- 
mal. The  Chaplain  had  lost  his 
hat,  but  an  enormous  straw  som- 
brero supplied  its  place,  with  a 
rim  broad  enough  and  a  crown 
tall  enough  to  have  satisfied,  even 
a  Mexican  peasant.  His  black 
coat  had  been  torn  in  divers  and 
sundry  places  and  all  the  thorns 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia  could  not 
conceal  the  numerous  rents.  The 
Chaplain  was  a  tall,  dignified 
looking  man,  and  when  he  mount- 


ed his  diminutive  mule,  his  feet 
almost  touched  the  ground.  He 
knew  very  well  that  the  big  hat, 
the  torn  coat,  the  ragged  saddle, 
the  little  mule — all  would  furnish 
a  fine  target  for  the  rebel  sharp- 
shooters; but  he  bravely  determin- 
ed to  ride  through  the  ranks,  and 
push  his  way  to  the  front  now  be- 
come the  rear.  The  mule,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  difierent  way  of 
thinking.  He  had  been  taken  out 
of  a  wagon  and  was  utterly  op- 
posed to  leaving  his  companions. 
A  vigorous  application  of  spur  and 
heel  started  him  at  last.  But  the 
Chaplain  found  that  "ceaseless 
vigilance  was  the  price"  of  getting 
forward,  no  less  than  of  "liberty." 
Tor,  if  he  ceased  but  a  moment  to 
keep  his  reins  equally  tight  and 
spur  well-applied,  muley  would 
wheel  suddenly  round  and  dart 
back  to  join  his  lost  comrades.  The 
Chaplain  had  therefore  to  sit  erect 
and  keep  his  eyes  constantly  fixed 
upon  his  precious  charge.  He 
thus  became  an  unresisting  victim 
to  all  the  cutting  remarks  made 
upon  him.  "Mister,  how  much 
did  you  give  for  your  saddle- 
blanket?"  came  from  one  side  of 
the  road.  "Is  that  the  newest 
pattern  of  the  M'Clellan  saddle?" 
came  from  the  other.  "Does  you 
carry  yer  mule  when  he  gits  tired?" 
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came  from  the  rear.  And  now 
a  kindly  warning  reaches  his  ear, 
"thar's  a  rock  in  the  road,  Mister, 
take  keer,  you  dont  stump  your 
toe."  Again,  an  inquisitive  fellow 
asks,  "Mister,  did  you  leave  any 
straw  at  tlie  stack  whar  you  got 
your  hat?"  Tlie  brigade  was  pass- 
ed, at  length,  spite  of  certain  retro- 
grade movements  of  tlie  little  mule, 
and  our  Chaplain  was  congratu- 
lating himself  on  his  success,  when 
lo!  the  rear  guard  of  another  com- 
mand was  seen  seated  b}^  the  road 
side.  Just  as  he  had  fairly  passed 
this  new  object  of  dread,  some  one 
cried  out,  "Mister,  please  tell  me, 
if  you  expect  to  git  thar  to-night." 
The  affectionate  little  mule,  pro- 
bably mistaking  the  voice  for  the 
bray  of  some  dear  comrade  behind, 
suddenly  wheeled  round  and  dash- 
ed up  to  the  rear-guard.  The 
Chaplain  demanded  sternly,  "did 
any  of  you  speak  to  me  ?"  Xo  re- 
ply was  made.  All  looked  demure 
and  innocent.  The  angry  Minis- 
ter made  an  effort  to  turn  his  ob- 
stinate animal  around  once  more, 
and  was  partly  successful,  when  a 
reb  peeping  round  the  corner  of  a 
deserted  shanty  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  said,  "Mister,  he  axed 
you,  if  you  'spected  to  git  thar  to- 
night," "Well,  sir,"  replied  the 
dignitied  clergyman,  "let  him  ask 
the  question  for  himself.  Once 
more,  I  demand  did  any  of  you 
speak  to  me?"  Ko  one  seemed  to 
hear,  or  to  evince  the  least  consci- 
ousness of  his  presence.  He  turn- 
ed his  mule  and  started  off  once 
more,  when  a  pitiful,  pleading 
voice  reached  his  ear,  "Mister,  do 
please  tell  me,  if  you  expect  to  git 
thar  to-night  ?"  The  reins  were 
held  tightl}'^,  the  spur  applied  vig- 
orously and  the  mule  faced  about 
no  more. 

The  great  Euglish  poet  has  tru- 
ly   and    beautifully     said. 

The  bravest  are  the  tendercst, 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

In  a  private  conversation,  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastically  gallant  sol- 


diers of  the  Confederacy  said  to  us, 
"my  wife  and  children  are  stereo- 
typed upon  my  brain,  they  seem  ev- 
er before  me."  In  a  few  days,  this 
brave,  modest,  conscientious, 
christian  fell,  in  the  full  prime  of 
vigorous  manhood.  The  South  had 
no  nobler  martyr  than  Gen'l.  G. 
B.  Anderson  of  North  Carolina  ; 
no,  not  one.  We  met  no  one  with 
whom  we  formed  a  warmer  friend- 
ship, and  few  for  whom  we  had  a 
more  sincere  esteem.  May  his  name 
be  one  of  honor  with  our  child- 
ren's children  ! 

The  next  anecdote  comes  from 
Fulton,  Mo. 

Until  the  spring  of  1862,  the 
Missourians  fought  in  their  State 
organizations  and  were  called 
"State  Guards."  Each  division 
was  commanded  by  a  brigadier 
and  the  whole  was  under  that  glo- 
rious old  chieftain  Sterling  Price. 
Gen.  J.  H.  Kains,  a  gallant  soldier, 
commanded  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  divisions.  In  camp,  his 
men  were  known  as  "Blackberry 
Rangers."  They  were  brave  and 
good  fighters,  but  they  generally 
roamed  about  where  they  pleased, 
and  took  what  they  needed.  On 
the  march  South  in  the  winter  of 
1861,  the  division  of  Gen'l.  J.  B. 
Clarice  Sen'r  encamped  on  a  fine 
farm  iu  Jasper  county,  Mo.  One 
of  the  officers  waited  on  the  lady 
of  the  mansion  to  make  some  re- 
quest. He  was  kindly  received 
by  her  and  told  that  the  troops 
should  have  any  thing  they  need- 
ed ;  but  she  hoped  that  the  fences 
would  not  be  burned  and  that  no 
wanton  depredations  would  be 
committed.  "Dont  feel  the  least 
uneasy,  ""replied  the  oflicer,  "these 
are  Clarke's  boys.  They  never  jay- 
hawk  any.  But  should  old  Eains' 
rabble  come  by,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  hide  everything  of  val- 
ue. They  will  steal  anything  from 
a  gable-end  to  a  grind-stone." 
A  flush  of  indignation  overspread 
the  handsome  ifeatures  of  the  lady, 
but  it  was  succeeded  in  a  moment 
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by  a  merry  smile.  The  officer  went 
off  a  good-  deal  perplexed  about 
the  manner  of  the  unknown  lady, 
Meeting  a  friend,  he  asked  him 
who  she  was,  "The  lady  at  the 
house?"  "Yes,"  "Oh,  that  is 
Mrs.  Gen'l.  Eains  !" 

N.  P.  M. 

The  day  before  the  troops  be- 
gan to  leave  our  right  at  Richmond 
in  order  to  cross  the  Chickahomi- 
ny  and  attack  McClellan,  a  strong 
demonstration  was  made  on  the 
Williamsburg  road  in  order  to  de- 
ceive him.  This  attack  was  known 
with  us  as  the  battle  of  King's 
School  House  :  in  it,  the  4th  Geor- 
gia Regt.  under  the  lamented 
Doles,  was,  if  our  memory  is  cor- 
rect, the  chief  sufferer.  Our  at- 
tack, of  course,  failed  in  one  sense ; 
but  it  was  successful  in  another. 
Gen.  McClellan  regarded  it  as  a 
real  attack,  and  as  he  gained  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  of  ground, 
he  thought  that  he  had  achieved 
an  important  success.  A  former 
chaplain,  Rev.  T.  W.  Hooper,  of 
Christiansburg,  Va.,  has  sent  us 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  original 
of  General  M's  telegram  to  Wash- 
ington. It  was  found  among  some 
half-burned  papers  at  the  telegraph 
office  at  Savage  Station,  and  is  in 
these  words: 

Redoubt  3d,  4  P.  M.— Hon.  E. 
M.  Staunton Sec'y.  War:  The  affair 
is  over  and  we  have  gained  our 
point  fully,  and  with  but  little  loss, 
notwithstanding  strong  opposi- 
tion. 

From  this  ex-chaplain,  we  get 
an  incident  on  the  cars. 

I  was  Chaplain  at  L.  in  Va., 
and  every  other  Saturday  came, 
up  sixty  miles  on  the  cars  to  preach 
at  L.  One  morning  when  the 
train  arrived  at  our  Depot,  quite 
a  goodly  number  of  Confederates, 
grey,  greasy,  and  gleesome  step- 
ped out  on  the  platform,  and  one 
of  the  party  began  to  look  around 
for  some  fun.  "Well  boys," 
said  he,  "there  are  lots  of  .hiled 
shirts  about  here.      I  wonder  if 


they  know  that  there  is  a  war 
going  on."  The  cars  started,  and 
I  having  got  aboard  was  walking 
down  the  aisle  quietly  distributing 
tracts,  when  this  same  jolly  fellow 
looked  up  and  said,  "here  comes 
a  bilecl  shirt  now."  Holding  up 
my  right  hand,  which  has  no  fin- 
gers upon  it.  I  assumed  a  solemn 
look  and  said,  "Well,  my  friend, 
when  your  right  hand  shall  have 
become  as  mutilated  as  mine,  I 
think  that  you  will  have  a  right 
to  wear  a  biled  shirt  too."  I 
never  saw  a  greater  change  in  my 
life.  He  looked  mortified  and 
ashamed,  and  then  said  with  deep 
feeling,  "Pardon  my  folly,  sir,  I 
would  not  for  the  world,  annoy  a 
wounded  soldier.  Porget  my  non- 
sense. I  thought  that  1  was 
joking  a  citizen.  In  what  battle 
were  you  wounded,  comrade''''  f  I 
replied,  "I  never  was  in  a  battle. 
I  lost  my  finger  by  an  accident  in 
my  boyhood."  The  peals  of 
laughter,  which  followed  this  dis- 
closure, so  discomfited  the  merry, 
but  sensitive  fellow,  that  I  heard 
nothing  more  of  biled  shirts  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  my  journey. 
t.  W.  H. 

Gen.  Early  alludes  m  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Valley  Campaign"  to 
the  systematic  exaggeration  of 
the  Confederate  forces  by  "  our 
late  enemies. ''  Before  leaving  the 
subject  of  the  operations  around 
Richmond,  it  may  be  well  to 
speak  of  the  forces  which  attacked 
Gen.  McClellan,  estimated  by  him 
at  200,000.  A  few  days  before  the 
attack  began,  Gen.  Lee  had  an 
interview  with  four  Division  Com- 
_manders,  at  his  Head-Quarters  on 
the  "ISTine  mile  road."  The 
Council  was  to  open  at  10  o'clock. 
Gen.  Jackson  arrived  at  half-past 
nine.  He  had  ridden  forty-six 
miles  that  morning,  by  using  re- 
lays of  horses.  Gen.  Lee  wished 
him  to  lie  down  and  rest  till  the 
other  officers  came.  He  said  that 
he  was  not  wea^y.  Refreshments 
were  then  offered  him,  but  were 
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declined.  The  officers,  who  met 
Gen.  Lee,  were  Longstreet,  Jack- 
son, A.  P.  Hill  find  D.  H.  Hill. 
The  aggregate  strength  of  their 
four  divisions  was  92,000  men,  on 
the  rolls.  Sickness,  wounds,  and 
straggling  had  reduced  this  num- 
ber from  a  third  to  a  half.  Jack- 
son, by  his  rapid  march,  had  left 
several  thousands  behind.  The 
effective  strength  was  less  than 
60,000.  This  was  the  force,  which 
attacked  Gen.  McClellan  on  his 
right,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Gaines'  Mill  or  Cold  Harbor. 
Porter,  the  Pederal  Commander, 
had  probably  a  smaller  force.  It 
has  always  been  our  opinion  that 
he  displayed  more  ability  there 
than  any  other  Federal  General 
ever  did,  on  any  other  field.  His 
position  was  admirably  chosen, 
his  troops  were  skillfully  handled, 
and  his  retreat  was  well  conduc- 
ted. 

It  has  been  erroneously  reported, 
that  there  were  other  officers  pre- 
sent with  Gen.  Lee,  at  this  cele- 
brated Council.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  he  enjoined  the 
strictest  secrecy  upon  these  four 
officers.  The  people  of  Richmond 
and  the  Army  did  not  know  of 
General  Jackson's  arrival.  He 
started  back  as  soon  as  the  Council 
broke  up,  and  regained  his  troops 
that  night.  A  wonderful  instance 
of  endurance  in  a  man  of  feeble 
constitution. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  gives  an  anec- 
dote of  a  bare- footed  rebel,  who 
was  desirous  to  supply  himself 
with  an  article  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  foot-soldiers. 

At  the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek, 
the  Missouri  State  troops  under 
General  Price  were  a  ragged,  bare- 
footed, set  of  fellows.  As  they 
had  to  march  over  rough,  rocky 
roads,  their  great  desire  was  to 
get  something  to  protect  their 
swollen,  and  blistered  feet.  When 
the  battle  was  at  its  highest,  a 
tall  read-headed  fellow,  from  the 
central   part    of    the    State,    ad- 


vand  beyond  the  line  to  get  free 
from  the  smoke  and  see  to  make 
a  better  shot.  He  aimed  with 
great  deliberation  at  a  particular 
man,  similarly  advanced,  and 
when  he  saw  his  man  fall,  he  cried 
out  in  great  glee,  "them's  my 
shoes"  !  Ever  after  that,  "them's 
my  shoes"  was  the  battle-cry  of 
the  Missouri  soldiers. 

W.  S.   Pratt. 

During  the  war,  we  were  some- 
times alfiicted  with  a  class  of 
couriers,  who  had  horses,  which 
became  uncontrollable  when  the 
firing  began.  We  accordingly 
applied  at  Petersburg  to  a  gal- 
lant Colonel  of  South  Carolina 
cavalry,  for  couriers  with  manage- 
able horses.  He  accordingly  sent 
us  a  squad  of  troopers  saying  that 
"neither  the  men  nor  the  horses 
would  be  restive  under  fire. ' '  This 
proved  to  be  a  true  statement  of 
facts,  and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est ground  for  complaint  against 
horses  or  riders.  The  corporal, 
in  charge  of  the  squad,  was  some- 
what under  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  would,  probably,  have  been 
considered  a  medium-sized  man 
in  Brobdignag.  He  did  not  de- 
serve much  credit  for  never  being 
stampeded  ;  for  no  ordinary  battle 
would  last  long  enough,  for  him 
to  get  scared  all  over.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  service  called  off, 
in  a  short  time,  the  regiment  to 
which  the  couriers  belonged,  and 
we  parted  with  them  with  much 
regret.  We  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything  more  of  them  during 
the  war.  Our  long  friend  has, 
however,  survived  the  war,  and 
sent  us  a  lengthy  communication 
from  Gowdeysville,  S.  C,  from 
which  we  will  give  some  extracts. 

If  you  have  not  forgotten.  Gen- 
eral, a  long-legged,  awkward  Cor- 
poral, whom  you  put  in  charge  of 
your  couriers  in  May  1864,  you 
have  not  forgotten  the  writer  of 
this.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  the  cavalry,  I  still 
survive,  after  having  made  many 
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hair-breadth  escapes,  and  after 
having  had  many  horses  to  fall 
under  me  in  action.  Tliough  in 
justice  to  trutli,  I  must  say  that 
tlie  liind  of  actions,  they  fell  in, 
were  sometimes  stampedes^  and 
that  the  falls  were  oftener  caused 
by  want  of  corn  and  hay,  and  loss 
of  breathy  than  loss  of  blood.  The 
time  that  I  was  with  you,  General, 
was  short,  but  long  enough  for 
me  to  find  out  one  thing,  and  that 
was  that  you  had  a  mighty  poor 
opinion  of  the  cavalry,  l^ow, 
'tis  said  that  you  are  the  author 
of  the  saying  that  you  "had  never 
seen  a  dead  man  with  spurs  on." 
But,  really,  I  think  that  you 
should  give  us  more  credit  than  is 
generally  given.  For  if  we  did'nt 
kill  many  Yankees,  they  did'nt 
kill  many  of  us,  and  I  reckon  that 
puts  us  about  even.  Besides,  if 
we  have'nt  suffered  as  much  in  the 
flesh  as  the  infantry,  we  have  suf- 
ferred  more  in  mind,  having  been 
picketed  and  stampeded  and  scared 
and  run  to  death.  But  knowing 
your  opinion  of  the  cavalry,  how- 
ever, I  will  not  say  any  more. 
But  I  hope  that  during  my  short 
stay  with  you,  if  I  did  not  give 
you  a  tolerable  opinion  of  one  of 
the  cavalry,  that  I,  at  least,  did 
not  fall  below  the  value  you  set 
upon  them  in  general.  I  endeav- 
ered  to  do  my  duty  to  your  satis- 
faction, and  though  my  spur  did 
incline  on  two  occasions  closer  to 
the  flanks  of  my  horse  than  was 
comfortable  to  him,  I  did  not 
quit  the  field  of  honor.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  think  that  I  did  pretty 
well,  and  you  must  have  thought 
so  too,  for  you  expressed  the  wish 
to  keep  me  with  you,  though  I  was 
a  cavalryman. 

I  see  that  you  call  in  your  Mag- 
azine for  incidents,  and  anecdotes 
of  the  war  and  that  you  invite  the 
rank  and  file  to  give  in  their  ex- 
perience, I  am  not  a  subscriber, 
for  the  best  of  reasons,  I  have  no 
money,  that  best  of  all  earthly 
friends.     But  I  have  the  privilege 


of  reading  a  friend's  magazine, 
which  is  a  very  poor  way  ©f  doing 
things;  and  I  hope  to  make  a 
raise  one  of  these  days  and  then  I 
will  have  one  for  myself.  But 
whilst  waiting  for  that  good  day, 
I  will  send  you  some  jokes  of  the 
war.  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  writ- 
ing, but  Avhat  I  send  you  will  be 
all  true  and  that  may  make  up 
for  it. 

If  you  remember  me  at  all,  you 
will  recollect  that  I  was  a  mon- 
strous long  gangling  "  Reb. "  and 
I  don't  believe  that  I  am  any  lit- 
tler now,  though  we  have  been 
whipped.  But  1  think  that  I  am 
fixed  up  a  little  and  look  some 
cleaner,  for  I  did'nt  have  any  soap 
when  I  was  with  you.  There 
were  two  of  us  in  our  company 
distinguished  for  tallness.  Me, 
they  called  "Little  Johnnie,"  and 
the  other  fellow,  they  called  "Long 
Hungry,"  because  his  rations  were 
always  too  short  for  his  long 
stomach.  There  was  not  much 
difference  between  us,  but  the 
boys  pretended  that  1  was  a  mon- 
strous sight  the  tallest.  One  day, 
when  we  were  in  canip,  we  had 
tents  then,  I  got  very  thirsty  and 
I  wont  round  inquiring  for  water, 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  drink.  Ifot  find- 
ing any,  I  went  back  to  my  tent 
to  put  on  my  coat  and  go  for  it 
myself.  I  had  hardly  got  in, 
when  I  heard  the  boys  hallooing 
"Long  Jemmie  here's  your  water. " 
I  went  out  and  there  the  con- 
founded fellows  had  put  "Long 
Hungry"  up  a  sapling  with  a  can- 
teen in  his  hand  and  he  was 
reaching  up,  as  high  as  he  could. 
The  boys  shouted  out  "Long 
Hungry  "has  some  water  for  you, 
go  there  and  see  if  he  can  reach 
up  to  you."  There  was  one  dis- 
gusted 'Reb.'  that  day.  But  I 
had  to  bear  all  sorts  of  jokes  on 
my  height,  as  though  I  could  help 
it.  Sometimes,  they  would  come 
to  me,  look  up  like  they  were 
looking  up  at  the  sky  and  would 
ask  me  "  is  it  rain  or  sun-shine  up 
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there  ?"  "  any  snow  in  the  sky  "? 
Please,  Mister,  hand  me  down  a 
chaw  tobacco."  All  these  cuts 
and  many  more  of  the  same  kind, 
I  had  to  bear  the  best  way  I  could. 

The  soldiers  had  a  practice 
which  they  called  "shelling,"  and 
which  was  nothing  more  nor. less 
than  teasing  everybody  they  saw, 
and  cracking  jokes  at  them,  es- 
pecially, if  citizens.  One  day  on 
the  cars  in  Virginia,  the  boys 
were  "shelling"  pretty  brisk, 
when  a  young  man  with  store- 
clothes  on,  and  a  very  dirty  sol- 
dier got  on  board.  The  "dandi- 
fied "  citizen  was  suspected  of 
being  an  "  exempt,"  and  the  sol- 
dier looked  like  he  had  not  even 
seen  soap  for  many  a  long  month. 
So  the  boys  determined  to  "  shell" 
both  of  them.  They  pretended 
that  they  knew  the  dirty  soldier 
and  called  him  familiarly  Jim. 
Gathering  around  him,  they  cried 
out,  "Jim,  you've  had  no  soap 
for  two  mouths,  there's  the  very 
fellow  who  stole  it  (pointing  to 
the  dandy),  don't  you  see  what  a 
nice  biled  shirt  he  has  got  ?  jSTow's 
your  time,  grab  him."  It  would 
be  hard  to  tell  which  looked  most 
sheepish,  the  soldier  or  the  dandy. 

1  did  try  while  in  the  service  to 
be  as  honest  as  possible,  although 
I  was  a  cavalryman.  I  did  not  do 
much  "pressing"  and  then  only 
when  I  Avas  pressed  myself  by 
short  rations  or  something  of  the 
kind.  On  one  occasion,  after  the 
fall  of  Columbia,  our  regiment  got 
detached  or  rather  it  got  lost  on 
the  retreat  into  x^^orth  Carolina, 
and  we  rather  went  it  on  our  own 
hook.  We  had  to  keep  a  front  and 
rear  guard  to  prevent  a  surprise 
by  the  enemy.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  have  command  of  the  rear  guard 
on  one  occasion,  and  as  I  was  a 
full  corporal  of  long  standing,  I 
determined  to  establish  my  Head- 
Quarters  at  some  house  according 
to  the  custom  of  some  Generals  I 
know  of,  so  I  found  the  house  of  a 
stingy  old  bachelor,  who  was  liv- 
ing with  his   sister,    who  was  as 


stingy  as  he  was.  They  had  plenty 
of  good  things,  however,  and  I 
fared  finely.  I  got  into  their  good 
graces  during  the  few  days  we 
staid  there,  and  I  was  the  best  fed 
corporal  in  the  army.  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  was  quite  a  favorite 
and  I  was  looking  for  the  nicest 
sort  of  a  parting  dinner  with  the 
old  people.  But  I  didn't  get  it, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  One  of 
my  comrades  brought  me  a  nice 
fat  hen,  saying.  Long  Jimmie, 
please  get  the  old  lady  to  have  this 
chicken  cooked  for  me  to  carry  in 
my  haversack, — I  told  him  that  I 
knew  she  would  have  it  done  with 
pleasure,  and  I  went  to  her  with 
the  request.  But  to  my  surprise, 
when  I  showed  her  the  chicken, 
she  got  into  a  great  rage  and  said, 
"I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman, 
but  you  are  nothing  but  a  long- 
legged  rascal.  That's  my  game 
hen,  how  dare  you  kill  her  and 
then  have  the  impudence  to  come 
to  me  to  get  her  cooked?"  My 
comrade  had  played  a  nice  trick 
upon  me,  and  that  was  the  first 
and  last  time  I  played  General,  and 
the  ending  was  not  pleasant. 

J.  w.  B. 

The  next  incident  comes  to  us 
from  St.  Charles  Mo.,  but  as  it 
is  not  accompanied  with  a  respons- 
ible name,  we  will  not  give  it. — 
The  soldier  must  send  in  his  name, 
company  and  regiment,  and  be 
willing  to  have  at  least,  his  ini- 
tials published.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  guard  against  imiDosition. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  gallant 
Colonel  of  the  7th  N.  C.  regiment 
for  an  anecdote  of  an  Irish  friend, 
as  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  came 
from  that  land  of  heroes. 

Wit  and  and  gallantry  are  pro- 
verbially characteristic  of  the  Irish 
and  are  only  excelled  by  their  gen- 
erosity and  magnanimity.  As  a 
general  rule  all  of  that  race  in 
Dixie  discharged  their  duty  faith- 
fully, from  the  immortal  P.  R. 
Cleburne,  the  real  hero  of  the 
Western   army,  to  the  most  ob- 
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«cure  private  in  the  ranks.  Your  doubt  our  loyalty  any  longer, 
efforts,  Mr.  Editor,  to  preserve  when  we  are  in  correspondence 
Irish  wit  and  Irish  heroism,  are  with  that  loyal  and  rebel-hating 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  city,  which  has  never  nurtured 
■country.  ,  and  fostered  more  than  three  or 

An  instance  intensely  Irish  was  four  rebellions  of  its  own.  The 
related  to  me  last  winter,  on  un-  testimony  of  our  correspondent 
doubted  authority,  and  as  it  is  too  accords  with  the  experience  of 
good  to  be  lost,  please  embalm  it  Southern  soldiers  in  Northern 
in  the  Haversack.  prisons.     He  states  that  when  he 

Captain  Charley  McCann,  an  was  in  the  hands  of  soldiers,  he 
Irishman  by  birth  and  a  Vir-  was  well-treated,  but  that  it  was 
ginian  by  adoption,  better  known  otherwise  when  guarded  by  local 
to  you  and  the  Army  of  Northern  militia.  We  have  heard  a  gallant 
Virginia  as  "Fat"  McCanu,  es-  Major  say  that  when  he  Avas 
tablished  an  enviable  reputation  guarded  by  the  command  of  a 
for  dash  and  gallantry  on  many  wounded  officer,  he  was  humanely 
a  bloody  field.  He  served  first  as  treated;  but  every  barbarity  was 
a  scout,  and  next  as  a  Staff-officer;  practiced  by  "  prison-guards"  and 
but  he  was  always  more  proud  of  such  like  trash.  Our  only  hope 
his  laurels  won  in  the  humbler  of  the  restoration  of  good  feeling 
capacity.  is   through   the   influence   of   the 

In  the  advance  upon  Plymouth,  earnest,  honest,  fighting  men  of 
K.  C,  he  commanded  a  detach-  the  two  opposing  sections.  The 
ment  of  scouts,  until  relieved  by  malignants  are  those,  who  kept 
two  Federal  balls.  He  was  car-  out  of  harm's  way,  when  bullets 
ried  to  the  elegant  and  hospitable   were   flying.      To   this  sentiment, 

mansion  of  Mrs.  J ,  who  was   echo    answers    "spoons"!      We 

the  mother  of  two  lovely  daugh-  will  give  extracts  from  the  Boston 
ters.  Fat  was  considered  mortal-  letter,  in  the  words  of  our  corres- 
iy  wounded  and  every  attention   pondent. 

was  lavished   upon    him   by   the        ,    ^       -,  ^^      ^i      i    ^^i        <• 

ladies.  About  11  o'clock  at  night,  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
his  pulse  began  to  sink  and  it  was  Chaucellorsville,  Col.  Stevens  of 
accompanied  by  apparent  uncon-  ^^^^  Federal  Army,  and  niyseli 
sciousness  and  other  symptoms  of  were  m  an  hospital,  as  prisoners 
a  speedy  dissolution.  One  of  the  of  war.  The  Colonel  was  mortal- 
young  ladies  seated  by  the  bed  h'  wounded  and  was  kindly  cared 
whispered  to  her  mother,  "the  for  by  our  brothers  in  grey.  lean 
Captain  is  dying."  Imagine  her  never  forget  the  kindness  that  was 
surprise,  when  the  supposed  dying  extended  to  us,  especially  by  the 
officer  gazing  in  her  lovely  face  chaplain  of  the  gallant  3d  N.  C., 
said,  "please.  Miss,  retire  and  get  the  Kev.  Geo.  Patterson  (Faddi- 
a  good  night's  rest.  Don't  trouble  son,  we  presume).  This  gentle- 
yourself  about  me,  I  am  in  far  man  prayed  for  us  and  read  to  us 
greater  danger  of  falling  in  love  o^t  of  the  book  of  life,  and  did  all 
than  of  dyino- " !  that  he  could  to  comfort  us.     Col. 

The  gallaSt  "  Captain  thou<^h  Stevens  soon  died,  and  as  much 
wounded  some  half  dozen  times  I'espect  was  shown  to  his  remains 
has  survived  them  all,  even  his  as  could  be  expected  iinder  the 
lieart  disease  at  Plymouth.  He  is  circumstances.  Some  days  after 
now  living  in  Baltimore.  He  de- 
served the  yellow  sash.       w.  L.  d. 


Our  next  incident  comes   from 
Boston,  Massachusetts !    Who  can 

\'0L.  II. — NO.  VI. 


the  burial,  Mr.  Stevens,  the  father 
of  the  Colonel,  came  for  his  body. 
In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Stevens  said  that  he  was  from 
Massachusetts.      Mr.      Patterson 
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shook  him  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"I  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, my  father  is  a  native  of 
Greece.  I  have  an  aged  and 
Avidowed.  mother  in-  Raynham, 
Massachusetts.  Go  and  see  her. 
Tell  her  about  me;  she  does  not 
know  that  I  am  alive."  Dr.  But- 
ler, of  the  Army  in  grey,  was  also 
very  kind  to  us.  He  was  a  true 
gentleman  and  an  excellent  Sur- 
geon. Whatever  I  can  do  in  word 
or  deed  shall  be  done  for  the  Chap- 
lain and  the  Surgeon,  and  for  the 
boys  in  grey,  who  treated  me 
kindly. 

In  relation  to  my  stay  in  Dixie, 
as  a  prisoner,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  received  as  much  kindness 
as  any  reasonable  man  could  ex- 
pect, considering  the  means  my 
captors  had:  when  I  was  turned 
over  to  the  "  stay  at  home  in- 
fantry," the  home-guards,  the 
treatment  was  rjither  a  little  se- 
vere for  the  stomach's  sake.  I  did 
not  expect  any  better  from  Dick 
Turner  and  his  bummers,  but  I 
was  treated  far  better  by  the 
brave  greys  of  Lee's  household, 
those  who  could  act  and  not  play 
the  soldier,  than  I  had  at  all  ex- 
pected. 

We  will  here  interrupt  the  nar- 
I'ative  to  inform  our  con-espon- 
dent  that  those,  who  treated  him 
so  cruelly,  are  now  "  persecuted 
Southern  loyalists".  If  he  will 
attend  some  of  these  "loyal 
league"  meetings,  he  will  lind 
some  of  his  old  tormentors,  but  he 
will  find  none  "of  the  boys  in  grey, 
who  treated  him  kindly,  not  one. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

A  few  days  after  the  affair  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  (19th  September 
1864)  having  been  ordered  to  bring 
in  the  wounded  from  the  battle- 
field, I  came  across  a  poor  fellow 
lying  close  by  a  tree,  severely 
wounded  in  the  breast.  As  all  the 
ambulances  had  left  the  field,  I 
told  a  woman  and  her  daughter  to 
take  him  to  their  house  and  treat 
him  kindly,  and  I  would  call  again. 
They  did  so,  and  I  took  as  good 


care  of  him  as  though  he  had 
been  my  own  brother.  I  bought 
jellies  and  delicacies  for  him  and 
got  our  Chaplain  and  Surgeon  to 
attend  him.  Pinally,  when  he 
died,  I  got  some  of  my  men  to 
make  him  a  respectable  coffin  and 
with  my  own  hands,  made  his 
grave  in  the  Cemetery  at  Winches- 
ter, Virginia,  and  Avith  the  aid  of 
a  few  of  my  men,  I  buried  him 
decently.  1  then  put  up  a  head- 
board on  Avhich  I  cut  his  name, 
company,  regiment  and  date  of 
his  death  and  soon.  I  then  open- 
ed my  Bible,  read  a  chapter  and 
made  a  prayer  in  the  presence  of 
a  dozen  of  the  citizens  of  Win- 
chester. The  inscription  is  still, 
I  suppose,  over  the  grave.  George 
Hannah  of  Talladega,  Alabama, 
Color  Corporal,  Compan}^  B.  5th 
Alabama  Regiment,  Rodes'  Di- 
vision, Early's  Troops,  Ewell's 
Corps. 

I  had  noticed  him  in  the  battle,  • 
and  kncAV  him  when  I  found  hin> 
to  be  the  man,  who  remained  after 
his  regiment  reluctantly  left  the 
field.  He  stood  alone  waAdng  his  flag 
defiantly  at  us,  there  Avere  some  fif- 
ty men  Avith  me  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  off.  I  said  as  near  as 
I  now  recollect  '•  Great  God,  boys, 
don't  shoot,  don't  shoot  that  Color 
Bearer,  it  takes  centviries  to  pro- 
duce such  a  man  "!  He  Avas  shot, 
I  think,  by  some  one  of  the  122d 
New  York,  a  few  moments  after  I 
spoke.  There  was  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  Wilson  be- 
longing to  the  same  village  in 
Alabama,  who  was  kindly  cared 
for  by  me  and  who  knows  of  my 
kindness  to  Hannah.  Mr.  Wilson 
got  Avell  and  I  suppose  is  still  liv- 
ing. 

First  Lieutenant  James  Burns 
of  the'52d  Virginia  Regiment  Avas 
Avounded  in  the  stomach,  in  the 
same  engagement.  I  had  him 
carried  under  a  large  oak  tree  out 
of  the  sun.  I  did  all  that  I  could 
to  relieve  his  suffering.  Befoi'e  he 
died,  he  requested  me  to  take  his 
diary  and  letters  to  his  father  near 
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Mount  Jackson  (or  Roseland.)  I 
told  him  that  I  would  try  to  carry 
out  his  wishes.  I  filled  his  can- 
teen with  water  and  sorrowfully 
left  him.  A  few  days  after  when 
near  Mount  Jackson,  I  tried 
several  times  to  deliver  the  pack- 
age, but  was  prevented.  Once  I 
crawled  up  to  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  Mr.  Burns'  house, 
but  I  was  fired  upon  and  had  to 
retire.  I  finally  left  the  diary  and 
package  with  a  young  lady  named 
Haymaker,  living  just  on  the  edge 
of  Winchester,  Avho  knew  the 
family  of  Mr.  Burns,  and  who 
promised  to  deliver  them. 

James  J.'  Wright. 

The  incidents  related  by  our 
correspondent  are  worth  all  the 
reconstruction  bills,  which  even  a 
Avise  and  magnanimous  Congress 
could  pass  in  scores  of  sessions. 

If  Mr.  W.  should  ever  come 
South,  he  will  find  his  magnani- 
mous foes  pursiiing  quietly  their 
several  avocations.  His  persecu- 
tors may  be  found  too  in  some 
noisy  meeting,  "poor,  persecuted 
loyalists  of  the  Union  cause." 
To  employ  a  figure,  the  latter  are 
watching  the  waters  of  agitation, 
hoping  Ihat  some  Federal  loaves 
will  float  by.  They  are  very  small 
minnows,  but  they  have  very  large 
and  greedy  mouths. 

From  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  we  get 
an  anecdote  which  has  been  vari- 
ously related,  but  as  our  corres- 
pondent heard  it  with  his  own 
ears,  his  version  of  it  is,  doubtless, 
the  correct  one,  and  we  therefore 
give  it  : 

As  I  was  traveling  on  the  cars  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
a  Chaplain  came  into  the  cars 
distributing  tracts  among  the  sol- 
diers. After  he  left,  one  of  the 
"  rebs."  cried  out,  "is  there  any 
Quartermaster  aboard"?  "Yes"', 
replied  some  one,  "  there  is  one  in 
the  next  car".  "Does  he  look 
sorry"?  asked  the  same  soldier. 
"Well,  yes,  he  is  rather  a  sober- 
looking    man",    said    the    other. 


"  He's  the  very  fellow",  replied  the 
soldier,  "  the  parson  gave  me  the 
wrong  tract.  This  was  intended 
for  that  Quartermaster".  Saying 
this,  he  held  up  a  tract  to  the 
view  of  all  the  passengers.  Its 
title  was  The  Penitent  Thief. 

From  Ijamsville,  Maryland,  we 
get  the  following: 

When  Gen.  Lee  entered  Penn- 
sylvania, Ewell's  Corps  was  in 
the  advance.  On  account  of  the 
loss  of  his  leg  and  his  feeble 
health,  General  Ewell  traveled  in 
an  ambulance  and  was  escorted 
by  the  1st  Maryland  Battalion  of 
cavalry.  He  halted  at  Hagers- 
town,  one  day,  to  rest,  and  went 
into  the  Hotel.  His  escort  were 
sauntering  idly  about  in  front  of 
the  building,  when  a  Lieutenant 
dashed  up,  very  gaily  dressed,  and 
said  very  haughtily,  "where  is 
General  Ewell  ?  I  want  to  see 
him.  J  have  important  despatch- 
es for  him.  I  must  see  him  im- 
mediately". Sol.  K.  of  "Com- 
pany A",  determined  to  adminis- 
ter a  quiet  rebuke  to  the  imperi- 
ous youngster  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  ladies,  so  he  said 
quietly.  "I  expect  the  old  gen- 
tleman has  gone  a  fishing.  I  saw 
him  an  hour  ago,  digging  worms 
for  bait!"  The  idea  of  the  dis- 
abled hero  digging  worms  at  such 
a  time  was  too  much  for  the  crowd, 
there  was  quite  a  breeze,  and  all 
the  Lieutenant's  feathers  were  car- 
ried off  by  it.  C.  E.  N. 

A  friend  at  Edenton,  Korth 
Carolina,  gives  us  a  sketch  of  a 
noble  young  man,  a  part  of  whose 
history  has  been  given  by  Mrs. 
Spencer  in  her  "Last  Ninety 
Days": 

A  young  man,  noted  for  purity 
of  character  and  strong  religious 
feeling — delicate  as  a  lad}^  and 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  calculated  to  en- 
dear one  to  his  fellows,  fell  a 
noble  martyr  to  our  lost  cause. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
jSTorth   Carolina  with  its  highest 
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honors,  the  Valedictorian  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1859,  soon 
afterwards,  a  tutor  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  therefore  exempt 
from  service,  yet  when  the  late 
war  was  forced  upon  us,  he  vol- 
unteered as  a  private  in  the  old 
Bethel  Eegiment,  and  cheerfully 
endured  all  the  hardships  of  the 
Peninsular  army  in  1801. 

On  the  organization  of  the  28th 
North  Carolina  regiment,  he  was 
made  a  captain  and  whilst  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  was  captured 
near  Hanover  Court  House,  in  the 
spring  of  1862. 

The  lamented  Branch,  with  his 
brigade,  was  near  that  place, 
watching  the  movements  of  the 
column  under  McDowell  that  was 
to  advance  from  Fredericksburg, 
and  coiperate  with  Gen.  McClel- 
lan.  A  column  under  General 
Franklin  was  advancing.  Captain 
George  B.  Johnston,  of  the  28th 
North  Carolina  Kegiment,  with 
his  company,  was  sent  across  the 
Pamunkey  river,  with  orders  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  when  hardpressed  to 
retire  before  him  and  re-cross  the 
river. 

The  enemy  in  overwhelming 
numbers  pressed  on  him,  and  got 
possession  of  the  ford.  On  reach- 
ing the  river  bank,  he  explained 
to  his  men  the  danger,  and  told 
them  tbeir  only  chance  to  escape 
was  to  swim  the  river — seeing  that 
they  hesitated,  he  jumped  in  and 
swam  to  the  other  side,  to  sbow 
them  that  it  could  be  done,  and 
then  re-crossed  to  them. 

He  exhorted  them  to  save  them- 
selves, and  calling  on  them  to  fol- 
low, he  again  swam  the  stream  ; 
but  when  he  had  reached  the 
other  side,  he,  to  his  suprise,  saw 


that  only  two  had  followed  him, 
private  Crabtree  and  another,  name 
unknown.  The  remainder  of  his 
company,  on  his  calling  to  them 
to  come  over,  told  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  leave  them,  when  he 
advised  the  two  men  that  had 
escaped  with  him,  to  regain  the 
brigade,  and  he  went  back  to  his 
company,  which  was  then  en- 
gaged with  the  advancing  enemy — 
amid  a  shower  of  bullets.  Crab- 
tree  and  his  comrade  refused  to 
escape  and  went  back  with  Capt. 
Johnston,  all  of  whom  reached 
the  north  side,  in  time  to  be  cap- 
tured. 

Entirely  exhausted,  Johnston 
was  marched  seventeen  miles,  that 
evening — and  from  the  Yankee 
Headquarters  removed  to  Sandus- 
ky— and  kept  in  prison  during  the 
severe  winter  of  18G2-'63.  He 
was  exchanged  after  a  long  time, 
and  reached  home,  broken  down 
in  health.  He  remained  with  his 
ftxmily  only  a  short  time  and  then 
returned  to  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral on  General  Lane's  Staft'. 
Feeble,  emaciated,  diseased,  he 
endured  all  the  hardships  of  that 
army  until  when  perfectly  pros- 
trated, he  was  sent  home  to  die. 
Nobly  did  he  bear  himself,  un- 
complaining— unselfish — until  it 
])leased  God  to  take  him  away. 
The  separation  from  his  lovely 
wife  and  little  child  was  but  for 
a  short  time,  for  soon  the  grave 
opened  again,  and  the)''  rested  by 
his  side.  One  cause,  one  God, 
one  grave.  Peace  to  them.  Green 
be  the  grass  that  waves  over — and 
light  the  sod  that  is  heaped  above 
them.  A.  M.  M. 
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We  have  received  from  Mrs. 
Trederick  Pattison,  of  London, 
several  copies  of  the  Standard  con- 
taining her  appeals  for  books, 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  for 
the  new  Southern  Colony  on  the 
Orinoco.  The  Venezuelan  G-ov- 
ernment  has  granted  240,000 
square  miles  to  Southern  exiles. 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Price,  of  Scotts- 
ville,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia, 
is  the  grantee.  The  capital  of 
the  neAV  colony  is  to  be  at  Coroni, 
on  the  Orinoco.  Here  is  offered 
to  our  unfortunate  people,  a  mag- 
nificent territory  larger  than  Tex- 
as, four  times  as  large  as  Virginia, 
and  ten  times  as  large  as  South 
Carolina.  It  is  well-adapted  to 
the  culture  of  corn,  cotton,  rice 
and  sugar.  The  colony  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest  to  all  South- 
erners, in  this  time  of  trial  and 
humiliation. 

The  call  of  Mrs.  Pattison  has 
been  promptly  responded  to.  She 
has  already  quite  a  handsome  col- 
lection at  her  residence,  54  Bel- 
sover-Street,  Piccadilly  West. 

A  late  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine  contains  a  caricature  of 
the  Pope,  representing  him  as  an 
old  woman  in  petticoats  Avith 
many  ridiculous  surroundings. 
Now  we  are  by  birth,  education 
and  conviction,  as  strongly  Prot- 
estant as  any  one  on  this  Conti- 
nent. But  for  the  honor  of 
human  nature,  we  must  hope  that 
there  are  few  of  our  faith,  who 
have  the  bad  taste  not  to  say  the 
bad  heart  to  enjoy  a  burlesque  of 
an  old  man  in  his  hour  of  sorrow. 
We  of  the  South  cannot  but  think 
that  he  is  thus  held  up  to  ridicule, 
because  he  was  the  only  Sovereign 
in  Europe,  who  sympathized  with 
our  people.  We  cannot  but  ask 
too  why  these  scurrillous  prints 
were  not  issued  during  the  war. 
Was  it  for  fear  of  dlsaifecting 
those  gallant  Irish   soldiers,  who 


led  the  attack  and  covered  the  re- 
treat? When  the  Convent  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  was  to  be  burned, 
the  Irish  troops  were  left  outside 
the  city.  When  their  services  are 
no  longer  needed,  the  Head  of 
their  Church  is  mocked. 

There  are  some  other  facts 
which  we  remember,  not  as 
Southerners,  but  as  Americans.— 
The  first  expression  of  sympathy 
Avith  our  struggling  fore-fathers 
came  from  Catholic  Ireland.  The 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Avho  had  most  at 
stake,  Avas  the  Avealthy  Charles 
Carroll,  a  Catholic.  But  for  the 
assistance  rendered  by  Catholic 
France  and  Catholic  Spain,  we 
Avould  never  have  succeeded  in 
our  Revolutionary  Struggle. — 
LaFayette,  the  friend  of  Wash- 
ington AA^as  a  Catholic.  To  the 
same  Church  belonged  DeKalb 
(avIio  fell  at  Camden,  South  Caro- 
lina.) Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  (Avho 
fell  at  Savannah,  Geo.)  Chastel- 
lux,  and  scores  of  others.  A  large 
number  of  the  confidential  friends 
of  Washington  were  Catholics, 
and  Ave  have  no  desire,  to  set  up 
a  claim  to  a  higher  or  purer  Prot- 
estantism than  that  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  There  have  been 
no  purer  Jurists  than  Tanej^  of 
Maryland,  and  our  OA's^n  Gaston  of 
North  Carolina,  both  of  whom 
Avere  Catholics. 

We  remember  gratefully,  as 
Americans,  that  those,  Avho  were 
most  actiA'e  in  mitigating  the 
horrors  of  the  late  civil  war,  were 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  For  all 
their  kindnesses  to  sick,  wounded 
and  dying  soldiers,  Avhether  Avear- 
ing  the  grey  or  blue,  we,  Avith  sin- 
cere Protestant  fervor,  iuA^oke  upon 
them  the  choicest  blessings  of  a 
God  of  mercy. 

A  subscriber  in  New- York  says 
that  our  Magazine  is  not  fit  for  a 
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loyal  man  to  read.  This  "re- 
minds us  of  a  little  anecdote." 
Some  of  our  C.  S.  Quartermasters 
were  thought  not  to  be  over- deli- 
cate, or  over-scrupulous  in  their 
financial  opei'ations.  Some  hard 
things  were  being  said  of  them  as 
a  class,  when  one  of  them  present, 
appealed  to  a  rebel  General  to  es- 
tablish his  honesty.'*  ' '  Why,  yes, " 
replied  the  party  appealed  to,  "I 
think  that  Captain is  reason- 
ably honest  for  a  Quarterniaster  .'" 
So  we  have  flattered  ourselves  that 
we  were  reasonably  loyal  for  rebels. 
If  we  are  not  altogether  up  to  the 
standard,  it  is  because  we  do  not 
know  what  the  real,  genuine  ar- 
ticle of  loyalty  consists  in.  We 
have  looked  in  A^ain,  for  instruc- 
tion from  the  highest  quarters. 
The  loyal  Governors  ought  to  be 
our  teachers.  But  their  teachings 
are  very  different.  The  Governor 
of  Delaware  uses  language  about 
military  usurpations,  which  would 
be  disloyal  in  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina.  Language,  which 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
could  not  use,  Avithout  being  re- 
buked by  his  arm-in-arm  bi'other 
from  Massachusetts.  Language, 
which,  if  used  by  Gov.  Fletcher 
of  Missouri,  would  indicate  that 
he  had  became  frightened,  and 
was  turning  State's-evidence. — 
Language,  which  if  used  by  the 
loyal  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
would  be  regarded  as  proof  of  his 
insanity,  since  it  contains  neither 
blasphemy  nor  obscenity. 

In  the  absence  of  all  guide  as  to 
the  nature  and  composition  of 
true  loyalty,  we  had  supposed 
that  an  earnest  support  of  the 
currency  was  the  best  proof  of 
fealty  to  the  Government.  Now, 
no  man  living  can  say  we  ever 
raise  any  carping  objections  to 
the  reception  of  loyal  greenbacks: 
no,  not  one.  And  since  that  little 
interview  between  Wm.  Tecumseh 
Sherman  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
we  never  feel  belligerent,  except 
when  some   loyal  Post-office   offi- 


cial puts  his  loyal  fingers  in  our 
letters,  extracts  the  legal  tender 
and  leaves  us  nothing  but  a  long 
list  of  subscribers  staring  us  in 
the  face.  No  man  could  witness 
our  indignation!  at  such  periods, 
and  doubt  our  profound  loyalty. 

Hetherington  tells  us  in  his  an- 
nals that  there  was  "an  extrava- 
gance of  loyalty"  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. — it  amounted  to  a 
phrensy.  We  have  before  given 
the  philosophy  of  this  loyaltj'. 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  think  that 
there  is  but  one  crowning  virtue, 
and  but  one  damning  sin  ;  and 
that  we  have  the  virtue  and  our 
enemies  have  the  sin.  Macauley 
gives  us  an  amusing  account  of 
how  these  extraA^agaut  loyalists, 
had,  in  the  next  reign,  to  gainsay 
their  oAvn  doctrines,  and  eat  their 
own  Avords,  History  is  ever  re- 
peating itself  The  test  of 
loyalty,  for  four  years,  Avas  an  un-_ 
questioning  approA'al  of  all  done' 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  hearty  disapproval  of 
his  acts  seem  to  be  the  test  noAV. 
So  Ave  poor  uninitiated  rebels  don't 
knoAV  how  to  be  loyal.  The 
standard  of  loyalty  changes  too 
often.  We,  however,  pa}^  our 
taxes,  which  are,  fortunatelj^  not 
A'ery  high,  for  the  best  of  reasons. 
We  render  a  read)'  obedience  to 
our  superiors.  We  pra}^  for  the 
Government  that  it  may  be  wisely 
and  humanely  administered,  upon 
Constitutional  principles.  We 
see  that  a  loyal  Chaplain  in  Con- 
gress only  prayed  for  one  of  the 
three  coordinate  parts  of  the  Goa'- 
ernment.  We  pray  for  the  whole, 
so  Ave  are  three  times  as  loyal  as 
he  is.  Moreover,  if  he  be  cor- 
rectly reported,  he  imprecated  the 
Divine  Avrath  upon  one  of  the 
three  departments.  We  never  do 
anything  of  the  sort ;  so  that  for 
a  stronger  reason,  we  are  more 
loyal  than  he  is.  But  he  is  a 
loyal  Chaplain  !  Would  that  all 
Avere  as  desirous  as  ourseh^es  of 
the  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity, of  the  Avhole  country. 
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The  preamble  to  the  Sherman 
Bill,  setting  forth  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property  in  the  ten 
rebel  States,  imparts  information 
to  us,  which  we  did  not  have  be- 
fore. It  will  doubtless  surprise 
our  military  commanders,  as  much 
as  ourselves.  We  learn  from  that 
able  and  sterling  paper,  the  Phila- 
delphia Age^  that  live  Department 
Commanders  gave  their  testimony 
before  Congress.  They  stated 
that  there  had  not  been  a  single 
outrage  committed,  for  twelve 
months,  in  I^orth  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  Florida:  only 
one  in  Virginia,  (the  shooting  of 
a  negro  by  Dr.  Watson:)  only  one 
in  Mississippi;  but  one  in  Ten- 
nessee; but  one  in  Louisiana. 
No  reports  are  given  from  Texas 
and  Arkansas.  Thei-e  seems  to 
be  a  strange  mistake  somewhere. 


Our  IS'ew  York  Correspondent 
stated  in  our  last  issue  that  the 
Address  of  Mr.  Beecher,  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  was  offensive  to 
the  eminent  men  and  noble  ladies, 
who  heard  him.  We  copy  a  part 
of  his  speech  from  that  excellent 
paper,  the  Yorkville  (S.  C.,)  En- 
quirer.   It  furnishes  an  instructive 

PARALLEL. 

"  The  bread  tliey  (the  Southern  Avid- 
ows  and  orphans)  would  not  give  our 
poor  boys  in  prison,  their  own  lips 
crave  for.  Give  them  the  loaf— give 
them  the  loaf.  The  raiment  they  took 
from  our  boys,  leaving  them  in  the 
chilly  winter  to  shake  and  die  of  cold, 
as  long  as  your  looms  are  fruitful,  spin 
off  the  yards  and  send  the  clothes  for 
their  shivering  liiwhs."— Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus 
with  himself,  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I 
am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners, 
unj  ust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  pub- 
lican.—?)t.  Luke,  Chap,  xviii.:  11. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Tpie  Democratic  Almanac— 
Van  Evrie  &  Horton.  New 
York,  1867. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  valu- 
able matter  in  this  little  volume. 
We  have  been  specially  interested 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  political 
iirrests,  during  the  war.  It  is 
really  amazing  to  learn  how  many 
men,  eminent  for  their  talents, 
social  standing,  and  moral  worth, 
were  thrust  into  iSTorthern  prisons. 
And  yet  during  all  that  time,  the 
Northern  press,  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Government,  was  talking 
of  the  "Davis  despotism"!  If 
Mr.  Davis  had  ventured  upon  any 
such  high-handed  measures,  as  we 
find  here  recorded,  he  would  not 
now  be  in  Fort  Monroe.  He 
would  have  been  deposed  or  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  own  people.  Very 
few  arrests  were  made  by  the  C. 
S.  Government,  and  only  in  cases, 
w^here  the  parties  were  outrageous, 


and  sought  that  kind  of  notoriety. 
But  many,  of  this  class  even,  tried 
in  vain  to  become  martyrs.  Botts, 
talking  treason  to  his  government 
under  the  very  shadow  of  its  Capi- 
tol, was  sorely  disappointed,  in  not 
being  made  a  victim.  He  was 
thought  to  be  harmless  and  allow- 
ed to  stay  at  home. 

The  Southern  Cultivator, 
Athens,  Ga.,  comes  to  us  with  its 
usual  variety  of  viseful  and  reada- 
ble matter.  There  is  no  better  ag- 
ricultural periodical  in  the  South. 
It  has  the  honor,  too,  of  being  the 
first  periodical  in  the  country  to 
publish  the  beautiful  and  sprightly 
poems  of  Dr.  Ticknor. 

We  have  received  from  Carter 
M.  Braxton,  Esq.,  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  a  beautiful  and  accu- 
rate map  of  the  Battle  Field  of 
Fredericksburg,  drawn  by  B.  L. 
Blackford,  Civil  Engineer. 
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Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. By  Wm.  Bingham. 
Philaclelpliia :  E.  H.  Butler  & 
Co.,  1867  : 

Two  schools  have  long  been 
celebrated  in  North  Carolina  ; 
that  of  Rev.  Alexander  Wilson, 
D.D.,  at  Melville;  and  the  Bing- 
ham School,  which  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  same  family  for 
seventy  years.  Having  had  near 
relatives  at  the  former  school,  we 
know  that  it  has  no  superior  any 
where  in  the  country.  Both  of 
these  schools  have  a  glorious  rep- 
utation for  the  use  of  that  noble 
and  time-honored  institution,  the 
rod.  The  instrument,  so  aftec- 
tionately  recommended  by  Solo- 
mon for  its  wonderful  litness  to 
drive  folly  out  of  the  heart  of  a 
child,  was  recognized  as  of  divine 
appointment  in  these  schools,  in 
the  good  old  days  that  are  gone 
by.  The  recollection  of  it  is,  how- 
ever, impressed  upon  the  memory, 
the  backs,  and  the  legs  of  a  goodly 
number,  who  are  now  useful  and 
honorable  men  all  over  the  South. 
Whenever,  we  read  a  fierce  Jaco- 
bin speech,  we  cant  help  wishing, 
"oh  that  the  orator  were  a  school- 
boy at  Melville,  or  the  Oaks  !" 

The  Latin  Grammar,  of  Colonel 
Wm.  Bingham,  is  the  product  of 
the  ripened  experience  of  the 
Bingham  family,  during  seventy 
years.  It  is  written  to  meet  the 
wants  of  students,  as  demonstra- 
ted during  this  long  period.  We 
have  seen  testimonials,  from  many 
teachers  in  a  large  number  of 
States,  testifying  to  the  high 
scholarship  of  the  book,  and  its 
singular  suitableness  for  training 
the  young  beginner.  To  show 
how  wide  is  the  appreciation  of 
this  masterly  production,  we 
would  state  that  a  very  compli- 
mentary review  of  it  has  been 
sent  us  by  Rev.  Hall  Harrison,  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  We 
regret  that  it  came  too  late  for  the 
present  issue. 


My  Cave  Life  in  Vicksburg. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New-York:. 

1867  : 

This  is  a  sprightly  and  well- 
written  book,  of  196  pages.  It  i& 
full  of  graphic  and  interesting, 
pictures  of  scenes  within  the 
doomed  City.  It  contains,  too, 
many  important  facts,  which  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  future 
historian.  A  careful  collection 
and  comparison,  of  materials- 
gathered  from  evei'y  source,  is  the 
only  mode,  by  Avhich  a  truthful 
history  can  be  written.  The  "so- 
called"  histories  now  before  the 
public  are  simply  cheats  and 
shams. 

The  fair  authoress  of  this  book, 
is  the  lady  who  furnishes  the  tale 
in  our  present  number,  "Elise 
Beausoleil."  The  story,  we  learn 
from  her,  is  substantially  true, 
and  the  main  incidents  are  en- 
tirely so. 

DeBow's  Review  for  March 
is  a  very  interesting  number.  The 
amount  of  solid,  practical,  valu- 
able information  in  it,  is  really 
wonderful.  No  man  in  the  United 
States  approaches  Mr.  DeBow  in 
statistical  information.  His  life 
a  living  refutation  of  the  want  Ox 
energy  in  Southern  men.  No 
one  "in  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed more  zeal,  industry,  and 
perseverance. 

The  Review  is  published  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Price,  ^6 
per  annum. 

The  Richmond  Eclectic  for 
March  is,  as  usual,  very  charming. 
We  are  never  satisfied  till  we  have 
read  every  article  in  this  admira- 
ble Monthly,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  best  selections  from  the 
British  periodical  literature.  The 
religious  and  the  scientific  pieces- 
are'  peculiarly  attract^' e.  Pub- 
lished at  Richmond,  Va.  Price, 
S4  per  annum. 


Doctor  ^WIL SOIL'S 

ESTABLISHED  11^  1851. 


Tlie  course  of  instruction,  is  confined  to  wliat  is  necessary  for  admission  into 
tlie  University,  or  any  College.    But  to  those  wlio  do  not  intend  to  study  the 
Classics,  the  means  are  afi'orded  of  obtaining  a  good  English  education. 
Cii'culars  sent  on  application  to 

Rev.  ALEX.  WILSON,  D.  D.,  or 
Dr.  JOHN  WILSON,  A.  M., 

Formerly  of  Milton,  N.  C. 
Melville,  Alamance  County,  five  miles  from  Mehaneville,  N  C  E.  K  apr  3 

THE   BINGHAM    SCHOOL 

Is  pleasantly  located  near  Mebaneville  Depot  on  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  in  a  remarkably  healthful  region. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  is 

Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Commercial, 

Including  the  branches  of  study  essential  to  a  thorough  preparation, 
either  for  a  University  course,  or  for  business. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors, and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  sixty 
years. 

For  Catalogue  exhibiting  terms,  &c.,  address, 

Col.  ^VM.  BINOHAM, 

April,  1867— 9m  MEBAKESVILLE,  IT.  C. 

Quitman,  Wood  County,  Texas, 
Attorney  at  La^^^,  and  Heal  Estate  Agent, 

Eor  the  purchase  and  sale  of  improved  and  unimproved  Real  Estate, 
perfecting  Titles,  payment  of  Taxes,  and  furnishing  such  information 
as  may  be  obtained  from  Public  Records  or  other  sources. 

REFERENCES : 

Hon  Z  B  -    .nee,  Charlotte,  N  C  Hon  W  Porclier  Miles,  Charleston,  S  C 

Hon  Wm  x'  Chilton,  Montgomery,  Ala      Hon  L  J  Gartrell,  Atlanta,  ^^a 
Hon  F  B  Sexton,  San  Augustine,  Texas    Hon  J  H  Stan,  Nacogdoches,  Texas 

April,  1867.         4 


MECKLENBURG  COUNTY,  N.  C, 

[Twenty  miles  from  Charlotte^  N.  C.,) 
UNDER  THE  COISTTROL  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIES  OF 

BETHEL,  CONCOED,  AND  FAYETTEVILLE. 


The  60th  Session  of  this  College  opened  September 
28,  1866.  This  Institution  is  probably  the  best  endowed 
of  all  our  Southern  Colleges,  and  contains  the  largest 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  Students.  The  lo- 
cality is  remarkably  healthy.  Founded  in  the  prayers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  College  has  been  blessed  in 
sending  forth  many  pious  young  men  and  in  furnishing 
our  Theological  Seminaries  with  many  Students. 


Rev.  G.  W.  McPHAIL,  D.  D.,  President, 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christianity, 

and  Political  Economy. 
Rev.  E,  E.  ROCKWELL,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Latin,  and  Modern  History. 
J.  R.  BLAKE,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Geology. 
A.  McIYER,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Rev.  J.  M.  ANDERSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Belles-Lettres. 
W.  G.  RICHARDSON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Modern  Languages. 

Tuition,  $15  for  each  term  of  three  months.  Room- 
rent,  servants'  hire,  &c.,  $10,  for  the  same  period. — 
Board  at  the  Steward's  Hall  $10  ;  in  private  families  $13. 
Tlie  above  charges  are  in  specie  or  its  equivalent. 

November,  18G6.  ly 


MECKLENBURG  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
Rev.  A.  G-.  STACY,  A.  M.  Principal. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  known  as  the  N.  C.  Military  In- 
stitute, in  the  City  of  Charlotte,  having  been  secured  for  a  term 
of  years  for  the  purposes  of  a  Female  College,  the  Institution 
will  be  opened,  January  29th,  186t. 

The  first  school  year  will  be  of  irregular  duration.  It  will 
comprise  one  long  Session — January  29th  to  July  29th.  There 
will  be  two  terms. 

Board,  with  lights,  and  Tuition  in  Eegular  Course,  per  term 

of  thirteen  weeks,  payable  in  U.  S.  Currency  in  advance,  $76  50 
Extras,  at  fair  rates. 

The  grounds,  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  acres,  are  delight- 
fully shaded  with  native  oaks,  and  the  magnificent  college  edifice 
will  be  refitted  and  furnished  with  especial  reference  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  young  ladies. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  College  a  Jftrst  ffilaSS  Institution 
in  all  the  Departments — Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  etc.,  together  with  the  Regular  Course. 
For  circular,  address 

-A..  a-_  STA^C^2^, 
January,  1867.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Concord  Female  College, 

In  the  N.  C.  Presbyterian  of  September  26th,  an  article  was  published  over  the 
signature  of  "Amicus."  I  invite  attention  to  an  extract  from  that  article.  "If 
wholesome  discipline,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  skill  and  experience 
in  teaching  will  secure  success,  then  the  Faculty  of  this  Female  College  have  all 
the  elements  of  success.  There  is  no  institiition  where  the  mental  eultiire,  the 
health,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  the  pupils  are  more  looked  after  and 
cared  for." 

The  next  Session  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1867.  Each 
hoarder  will  find  her  own  lights  and  towels,  and  also  a  pair  of  sheets  and  pillow 
cases.  The  entire  expense  of  Tuition  and  Board,  including  washing,  for  a  Ses- 
sion of  Twenty  Weeks,  will  be  from  $115  to  $125,  currency.  Ten  dollars  will  be 
deducted  when  full  settlements  are  made  in  advance.  Extra  chai-ges  will  be 
made  for  Music,  French,  Latin  and  Di-awing.  Advance  payments  will  be  ex- 
pected, yet  the  greatest  possible  indulgence  wiU  be  given  our  patrons.  A  large 
patronage  is  needed,  desired  and  expected. 

Address,  J.  M.  M.  CALDWELL, 

January,  1867.       6  Statesville,  N.  C. 


CHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
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A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  deliglitfully  situated 
in  a  retired  and  jDleasant  portion  of  the  City  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Officers  and  Instr^ictors. 

Rev.  R.  BTJR'WELL,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 

pliy  and  Mathematics. 
JOHN  B.  BURWELL,  A.  M.,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ancient 

Languages. 
Prof.  A.  BAUMAISTN',  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
Prof.  "WM.  BEWZIGER,  (Graduate  Geneva  College,  Switzerland,)  Drawing, 

Painting,  and  Modern  Languages- 
Mrs.  M.  A.  BTJRWELL,  English  Branches,  and  Superintendent  of  Social 

Duties. 
Miss  H.  EMMONS,  English  Branches. 
Miss  MARY  BATTE,  English  Branches. 
Miss  MARY  PENICK,  Music  on  Piano  and  Guitar. 

The  Session  consists  of  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  the  one  commencing  the  1st  of 
October,  and  the  other  the  loth  of  February.    For  further  2iarticulars,  address 

Rev.  R.  BUR^WELL  &  SON, 

CHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 


BONE  DUST  FOE  MAKUKE- 


FERTILIZERS. 

Phosphate  of  Peruvian  Guano — 

Single  barrel,  5c  per  lb 

By  the  5  bbls  4c 

2000  lbs  and  over    2}-^c 

SOUTHERN  GUANO— 

Single  barrel,  S'/^c  per  lb 

Bv  ifhc  5  bbls  2>|c 

2000  lbs  and  over        2c 

MANIPULATED  GUANO— 

Single  barrel,  4c  per  lb 

Bv  the  b  bbls  3c 

2000  lbs  and  over    214c 

PURE  PERUVIAN  GUANO— 

By  the  sack  or  ton 

IVORY  BLACK— 

For  Confectionary  and  Distillers'  use, 
in  barrels,  5c  per  lb 


Single  barrel,  coarse,  3c  per  lb 
By  the  5  bbls 
2000  lbs 
Single  barrel,  yine, 
Bv  the  5  bbls 
2000  lbs  and  over 

FINE  BONE  BLACK— 

Single  barrel,  4c  per  lb 

By  the  5  bbls  3c 

2000  lbs  and  over     l>^c 

POUDRETTE— 

Single  barrel 
By  the  5  bbls 
By  the  10  bbls 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime — 

Single  barrel,  3\<;c  per  lb 

By  the  5  bbls  l^Zc 

2000  lbs  2c 

For  sale  by 

April,  1867.    It 


Sfsi6Ufaraiy(5fNorft^i 
.     ,     Raleigh,  N.C. 


3V^c 

2V<C 

2c 


$3  50 
3  00 
2  50 


KEARNY,  BLOIS  &  CO. 

62  Magazine  Street,  New  Orleans. 


f\l3G     41964 


Per. 
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